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ASEAN 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr A.A. Street. 


Introduction 


| am pleased to introduce this edition of the 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record which 
focuses on the Association of South East Asian 
Nations, reflecting the very close ties Australia 
has developed with ASEAN. 

The ASEAN countries are neighbours of 
prime importance in Australia’s foreign policy 
and one of the positive aspects of international 
relations today is the steady growth of Aust- 
ralia's relationship with ASEAN. Australia was 
the first country to establish a regular formal 
dialogue relationship with ASEAN and this has 
been developed and maintained by meetings 
of our respective leaders, Ministers and 
officials, and by the growth of contacts 
between private citizens groups and other 
institutions. 

The major component of Australian-ASEAN 
co-operation is the ASEAN-Australia Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Program, which covers a 
variety of projects including trade and invest- 
ment promotion. In addition, the Australian 
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Government has also established the ASEAN- 
Australia Lecture Series to promote an interest 
in and understanding of ASEAN in Australia 
and of Australia in the ASEAN countries. The 
inaugural Australian lecturer in the Series was 
Mr Gordon Jackson and his lectures, delivered 
in the ASEAN capitals in September and 


„October 1982, are reproduced in this edition of 


AFAR. 

Through this growing range of contacts has 
developed a ‘habit of consultation’ between 
Australia and ASEAN which offers a rewarding 
framework for our future relationship. | believe 
that the following articles, by increasing 
mutual understanding, will contribute to the 
strengthening and broadening of Australia- 
ASEAN relations. 


MCE 


A.A. Street 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
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ASEAN 


member states: 
© promotion of regional peace and stability; 


@ promotion of South East Asian studies; 



































Although there had been earlier attempts at 
regional co-operation these had been general- 
ly unsuccessful. The post-war South East 
* Asian leaders and those of the later in- 
dependent countries of Malaysia and 
Singapore were preoccupied with urgent 
national tasks of economic and political 
development. In addition, the colonial 
experience of the majority of South East Asian 
countries (only Thailand is an exception) gave 
them only a limited basis for an understanding 
of their nearest neighbours, even those with 
whom they had ethnic, cultural, linguistic or 
religious affiliations. 

In 1961 the Philippines, Malaya and Thailand 
established the Association of South East Asia 
(ASA). In 1963 the Philippines proposed a 
regional association of itself, Malaya and 
Indonesia in ‘Maphilindo’. Both associations, 
however, were disrupted by regional disputes; 
in the first instance by the dispute between 
Malaya and the Philippines over the latter's 
claim to the north Borneo state of Sabah, 
which became part of the Federation of 
Malaysia, and in the case of Maphilindo by the 
period of Indonesian ‘confrontation’ which 
followed the union of Malaya, Singapore and 
North Borneo in Malaysia. The end of con- 
frontation, the lessening of tension between 
Malaysia and the Philippines and Singapore's 
withdrawal from the Federation of Malaysia in 
August 1965 contributed during the following 
year to revived interest in a regional organisa- 
tion which culminated in the formation of 
ASEAN in 1967. 

The ASEAN states are disparate in many 
respects including their economic develop- 
ment and historical, political, social, cultural, 
ethnic and religious backgrounds. Successive 
migrations into and between the regional 
countries have resulted in a varied ethnic 
pattern. People of Malay origin predominate in 
Indonesia and the Philippines, Thais in 
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ASEAN, the Association of South East Asian Nations, is the most successful example of 
regional political and economic co-operation to develop in the South East Asian area. Estab- 
lished on 8 August 1967 as an association for regional co-operation by Indonesia, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Singapore and Thailand, ASEAN has the following broad aims and purposes for its 
è acceleration of economic, social and cultural development; 

@ collaboration and mutual assistance on matters of common interest: 


è co-operation with international and regional organisations. 


Thailand and the descendants of Chinese 
immigrants in Singapore. There are, however, 
many minority groups, both native and immi- 
grant, in each of the countries. As a result, 
many languages and dialects are spoken in the 
region in addition to the national languages. 
English is widely spoken by educated people 
and is the usual medium of communication 
between ASEAN countries. 

The religious practices of the South East 
Asian peoples reflects their varied origins, 
history and traditions. In the Philippines about 
85 per cent of the population are Catholics and 
about 10 per cent are Muslim, predominantly 
in the southern Philippines. About 90 per cent 
of Indonesians and 52 per cent of Malaysians 
are Muslim. The Thais are predominantly 
Buddhist and in Singapore Buddhism and 
Taoism are common. People of Indian ext- 
raction tend to be Hindus, as are the Balinese. 

The ASEAN region, with a total land area of 
3 027 000 square kilometres, includes parts of 
mainland Asia (Peninsula Malaysia and 
Thailand) and island archipelagoes, Indonesia, 
the Philippines as well as East Malaysia and 
the island state of Singapore. The climate of 
most of the region is equatorial, with uniform, 
fairly high temperatures, high rainfall and 
humidity. Temperatures between 26°C and 
38°C and humidity of 80 per cent or higher are 
common for most of the year. The seasons are 
marked by the incidence of rainfall rather than 
by extreme changes in temperature. The main 
rains are brought to the region by the north- 
west monsoon from October to February and 
by the south-west monsoon from May to 
September. 

In its first nine years ASEAN evolved slowly, 
concentrating on the development and con- 
solidation of intra-regional relations. The 
Bangkok Declaration was deliberately couch- 
ed in general terms, ASEAN’s original aims of 
economic and social co-operation were 
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modest and the Association had no formal 
charter, central secretariat or program of 
action. Much was achieved, however, in 
establishing trust, understanding and habits of 
consultation and in diminishing intra-regional 
tension. 

February 1976 marked the beginning of a 
new stage of development when the ASEAN 
Heads of Government met at the Bali Summit. 
The meeting was prompted by a sense of 
political urgency deriving largely from the 
communist victory in Vietnam and economic 
concern following the 1973-74 OPEC oil price 
rises. ASEAN leaders saw the Association as 
their best means of strengthening national 
and regional resilience, and from the Bali 
Summit onwards ASEAN sought to demon- 
strate its political solidarity and visibly to 
strengthen its economic co-operation. With 
these considerations in mind a Treaty of 
Amity and Co-operation in South-East Asia 
was signed on 24 February 1976. Drawing on 
the United Nations study group’s recom- 
mendations for regional economic co- 
operation a Declaration of ASEAN Concord 
was also signed as was an ‘Agreement to 
Establish an ASEAN Secretariat’. 

The Treaty of Amity more clearly defined the 
aims and purposes of ASEAN than did the 
Bangkok Declaration and gave the Association 
a recognisable charter. In addition the 
Declaration of ASEAN Concord and the 
agreement to establish a secretariat gave 
clearer direction to and provided for the 
expansion of its economic and social co- 
operation and gave the Association a central 
administrative body and a limited organisa- 
tional identity. From the latter two agreements 
have followed ASEAN’s current programs and 
projects, its structure and sense of common 
purpose and co-ordinated policies in inter- 
national forums and with countries outside the 
region. 

The Declaration of ASEAN Concord adopted 
a program of action on political, economic, 
social, cultural and information, security and 
administrative matters. On the economic front 
the program called for co-operation on: 

è basic commodities, particularly food and 
energy; 

@ industry — which has led to plans for a 
series of large-scale industrial projects in 
each country; 

@ trade, specifically in the establishment of 
preferential trading arrangements; and 

@ international, economic and commodity 


issues — which has resulted in ASEAN 

countries taking a common position on 

North-South issues, the UNCTAD Inte- 

grated Program for Commodities, the 

Common Fund and the Multilateral Trade 

Negotiations. 

Principally from the program for eco- 
nomic co-operation has developed the 
revised ASEAN structure and the develop- 
ment of the ASEAN preferential tariff 
arrangements, industrial ventures, finan- 
cial co-operation and food and energy co- 
operative arrangements. 

Under the ASEAN preferential tariff 
arrangements,to mid-1982, over 6 000 items 
had been listed for tariff reductions by the 
ASEAN countries. In late 1982 across-the- 
board tariff reductions of 20-25 per cent 
were also agreed to on commodity items with 
an annual import value of $US10 million as an 
upper limit. The level of intra-ASEAN trade is 
now around 17 per cent of total trade com- 
pared with 13 per cent in 1975. There have 
been several developments in ASEAN in- 
dustrial ventures: 

@ a series of large-scale industrial plants, four 
of which have now been agreed to with two 
already in construction; 

e a series of ASEAN industrial complement- 
ary arrangements, of which the first, for 
automobile manufacture, was agreed to by 
Economic Ministers in 1980; and 

@® a program of ASEAN industrial joint 
ventures initiated in November 1982 as a 
means of attracting foreign investment into 
new industries. 

Although intra-ASEAN economic co-opera- 
tion has been strengthened, progress in the 
implementation of the programs has been 
gradual owing considerably to the various 
stages of economic development of the 
member states. 

Following the Bali Summit the structure of 
ASEAN was also reorganised to give an 
appropriate role to the Economic Ministers. 
This involved the establishment of various 
Economic Committees which report to them: 
the Committee on Trade and Tourism (COTT); 
the Committee on Industry, Minerals and 
Energy (COIME); the Committee on Finance 
and Banking (COFAB); the Committee on 
Transportation and Forestry (COFAF). 
Although the ASEAN Heads of Government, in 
August 1977, decided that the annual meeting 
of the five Foreign Ministers should remain as 
ASEAN’s main governing body, they also 
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decided that the other Ministerial committees 
could report directly to the Heads of Govern- 
ment. The ASEAN Foreign Ministers meet 
annually, most recently in Singapore in June 
1982. Other specialist committees which 
report to the Standing Committee and the 
Foreign Ministers are the Committee on Social 
Development (COSD), the Committee on 
Culture and Information (COCI), the Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology (COST) and 
the Committee on Budget (COB). 

A separate, but matching structure of com- 
mittees has been established by the ASEAN 
private sector. In 1971 the ASEAN Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry (ASEAN-CCI) was set 
up in 1971 with a series of working groups in 
areas such as industrial complementarity, 
¢ trade liberalisation, food and agriculture, 
shipping, tourism and banking. The ASEAN 
< Bankers’ Council was responsible for the 
establishment of an ASEAN Finance Corpora- 
tion in 1980. 

In 1976 the ASEAN Secretariat was estab- 
lished in Jakarta. It is headed by a Secretary- 
General and co-ordinates secretarial, informa- 
tion and support facilities for ASEAN 
meetings. The Secretariat has a modest 
establishment with three Directors whose 
positions rotate every three years between the 
member countries and who are responsible 
for economic, social and cultural and science 
and technology bureaux. Also assisting the 
Secretary-General are an Assistant Secretary- 
General and Assistants for Foreign, Economic 
and Trade Relations, Administration and 
Information. On a day-to-day basis ASEAN’s 
functions are co-ordinated and executed by 
the ASEAN National Secretariats within the 
foreign ministries of the five countries. Since 
1981 the Secretariat has been housed in its 
own newly-constructed building in Jakarta. 

The ASEAN countries retain their individual 
system of national government and ASEAN 
does not work towards supra-national goals. 
The individual countries have not ceded 
sovereignty nor do its members see its 
progress on economic matters as movement 
towards an EC type of customs union or free 
trade area. Similarly, the ASEAN Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Organisation (AIPO), which was 
established in 1978, provides a forum for 
consultation between the parliamentarians of 
the five countries but does not have a legis- 
lative role and there is no ASEAN Parliament. 

In the Kuala Lumpur Declaration of 27 
November 1971 the ASEAN Foreign Ministers 
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endorsed the concept of a South East Asian 
Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality 
(ZOPFAN). Defence co-operation between the 
ASEAN countries remains on a bilateral basis. 
Although developments in Indo-China and 
elsewhere have been of concern to ASEAN, its 
members are determined to preserve the non- 
aligned and non-military character of their 
Association. 

In recent years the pace of co-operation 
amongst the ASEAN countries has accelerat- 
ed. This co-operation and sense of common 
purpose derive from increasing confidence in 
ASEAN’s own potential for political and 
economic influence. Events in Indo-China, the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the 
consequent boycott of the 1980 Moscow 
Olympics, and the Israeli attack on Iraq's 
nuclear installation all led to united policies 
and have resulted in a strengthening of con- 
sultation and co-ordination of policy within 
ASEAN. For example, while there may be 
some differences between ASEAN members 
over what approach should be taken to the 
Cambodian question, they have publicly held 
to consistent, firm positions, thus enhancing 
their collective political strength. The ASEAN 
countries’ unity and performance is now felt 
on issues such as refugees and in international 
and regional councils, including the United 
Nations and the Non-Aligned Movement. 
Economic co-operation among ASEAN coun- 
tries has also strengthened their hand in 
dealing collectively and individually with their 
major trading partners, including Japan, the 
United States, the EC and Australia. 

This performance demonstrates the value of 
the habit of high-level consultation amongst 
ASEAN leaders and the wide range of ASEAN 
meetings at Ministerial and official levels 
which have contributed to the growth of an 
‘ASEAN consciousness’. Although ASEAN 
Heads of Government have had only two 
formal meetings — in Bali in February 1976 
and in Kuala Lumpur in August 1977 — they 
have met bilaterally on several occasions 
since then. This pattern has been reinforced by 
personal ties which have developed between 
the ASEAN leaders, three of whom — Presi- 
dent Marcos, President Suharto and Prime 
Minister Lee — have been in office since 
ASEAN’s formation. 

The high international standing of ASEAN is 
reflected in its extensive dialogues with other 
countries. In promoting a range of relations, 
ASEAN has focussed on regional countries of 
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immediate sensitivity or interest, and on 
advanced industrialised countries. ASEAN’s 
first formal dialogue relationship was estab- 
lished with Australia in 1974, when the 
ASEAN-Australia Economic Co-operation 
Program was begun with a grant of $5 million 
from the Australian Government. Discussions 
had been held by ASEAN with the European 
Community since 1972, through the Special 
Co-ordinating Committee of ASEAN (SCCAN) 
and in March 1980 an ASEAN-EC co-operation 
agreement was signed in Kuala Lumpur. 
ASEAN ’s dialogue with Japan began in March 
1977 although discussions had been held 
since 1973. New Zealand and Canada became 
dialogue partners with ASEAN in 1975 as did 
the United States in 1977. An ASEAN-UNDP 
(United Nations Development Program) co- 
peration program was established in 1976. 
In 1980 India became ASEAN’s first Third 
World dialogue partner although that dialogue 
is currently suspended due to differences over 
Cambodia. Although discussions have taken 
place between the two organisations at Secre- 
tariat level, attempts to open a dialogue 
between ASEAN and the South Pacific Forum 
have not progressed very far. Papua New 
Guinea has special observer status at ASEAN 
Foreign Ministers meetings. 

Membership of ASEAN is in theory open to 
all South East Asian nations. However the only 
immediately foreseeable expansion of the 
Association is the probable inclusion of Brunei 
which is due to become independent in 1983. 
Brunei currently has full observer status at the 
ASEAN Foreign Ministers’ meetings. Since 
1979 the Foreign Ministers of the dialogue 


countries have also met the ASEAN Foreign 
Ministers following their annual meeting. 


At the Senior Officials’ meeting which 
preceded the last ASEAN Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting it was agreed to establish an expert 
group or ‘ASEAN Task Force’ to review ASEAN 
achievements and co-operation, to evaluate 
these against the Bangkok and Bali Declara- 
tions and assess how the Association should 
develop. The Task Force is composed of three 
representatives from each ASEAN country, 
covering a broad cross-section of official and 
private interests. An initial meeting of the Task 
Force was held in Bangkok in October 1982 
and a further series of meetings is planned 
with a view to presenting recommendations to 
the ASEAN Foreign Ministers. 


The establishment of a review group under- 
lines the still evolving nature of ASEAN. it is 
important to remember this evolutionary 
process and the original limited co-operative 
aims of ASEAN in any discussion of the 
Association or judgement of its achievements. 
As the Malaysian Prime Minister, Datuk Seri Dr 
Mahathir Mohamad, recently said ‘. . . eco- 
nomic co-operation was not a prime objective 
of the early ASEAN leaders . . . ASEAN was 
conceived as a simple forum to overcome the 
communications problem between neigh- 
bours who then knew little about each other... 
But once it was formed, much more was 
expected of it than was ever in the minds of the 
founders. It is this expectation that makes 
ASEAN seem to fall short of its objective. On 
the other hand, looked at from the limited aims 
of the founders, it is a success.’ * 





ASEAN and Australia 


Any comparison of the pattern of Australia’s 
international relationships in the 1950s with 
that of the 1970s and 1980s would underline 
the fact that Australia’s foreign policy priorities 
have undergone important changes in the past 
twenty years. In particular, the ASEAN coun- 
tries now occupy a markedly more prominent 
place in Australia’s view of the world from that 
which they occupied until the 1960s. The 
development of Australia’s sense of national 
identity contributed to the growing recogni- 
tion that our future lay with the South East 
Asian region and the development of a distinct 
Australian role there. Combined with this, the 
emergence of ASEAN faced Australia with the 
need to develop sound relations with this 
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important grouping of neighbouring states. 

Support for ASEAN has become a central 
feature of Australian foreign policy. Australia’s 
relations with ASEAN as an organisation and 
with its individual member countries are 
amicable, relatively long established, and 
cover a diversity of interests. Australia has 
important strategic and economic interests, 
including lines of trade and communication, in 
the region and Australia supports ASEAN’s 
regional objectives of peace, stability and 
development. 

Australia and ASEAN consult and co- 
operate closely and routinely on a wide range 
of multilateral issues. In 1974 Australia was the 
first country to establish a regular formal 
Address to the Asia Society, New York, 28 

September, 1982. 
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dialogue relationship with ASEAN and close 
contacts have been developed and maintained 
by Ministers and officials. As well there are 
substantial business, technological, educa- 
tional and private contacts between ASEAN 
countries and Australia. 

Consultation at Ministerial level increased 
rapidly following the meeting in Kuala Lumpur 
in August 1977 between the Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr Fraser, and the ASEAN Heads of 
Government. There have been frequent visits 
since then by ASEAN and Australian Ministers 
for formal and informal discussions. Most 
recently Mr Fraser visited Malaysia and the 
Philippines in August 1982 and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Street, held discussions 
with his ASEAN counterparts in June 1982 
following the ASEAN Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting in Singapore. During 1982 other 
Australian Ministerial visitors to ASEAN 
countries were: the Minister for National 
Development and Energy, Senator Carrick; 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Trade 
and Resources, Mr Anthony; the Minister for 
Administrative Services, Mr Newman: the 
Minister for Employment and Youth Affairs, 
Mr Brown; the Treasurer, Mr Howard; the 
Minister for Primary Industry, Mr Nixon; the 
then Minister for Industry and Commerce, Sir 
Phillip Lynch; the Minister for the Capital 
Territory, Mr Hodgman; the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Sinclair and the Minister for 
Defence Support, Mr Viner. 

Also during 1982, Australia was visited by 
Singapore's Minister for Finance, Mr Hon Sui 
Sen, Singapore’s Minister of Defence, Mr 
Howe Yoon Chong, the Philippines Minister of 
National Defence, Mr Juan Ponce Enrile and 
the Deputy Prime Minister of Thailand, Mr 
Thanat Khoman. 

The ASEAN-Australia Forum, which meets 
annually, is the most senior official-level 
consultative mechanism. Founded in 1978, the 
Forum last met in Penang, Malaysia, in 
October 1982 and is composed of senior 
officials of the ASEAN and Australian Govern- 
ments who review all aspects of the relation- 
ship. Between meetings of the Forum the 
ASEAN-Australia Consultative Committee 
(AACM) managed the day-to-day relationship. 
The AACM is composed of the heads of 
ASEAN diplomatic missions in Canberra 
(known as the ASEAN Canberra Committee) 
and the Standing  Inter-Departmental 
Committee on ASEAN (IDC-ASEAN), which 
consists of senior Australian Government 
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officials under the chairmanship of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 

In 1979 the ASEAN-Parliamentary Organisa- 
tion (AIPO) gave the Australian Parliament 
observer status at its meetings. The most 
recent AIPO General Assembly was held in 
Kuala Lumpur in February 1982 and was 
attended by an Australian Parliamentary 
Observer Delegation. 

The ASEAN-Australia Business Council 
(AABC) was established in 1980 to bring 
together and further relations between private 
sector organisations. The second joint 
meeting of the AABC was held in Singapore in 
June 1982. 

Australia has been active in support of the 
ASEAN countries during the refugee exodus 
from Indo-China, providing some $53 million 
in humanitarian relief assistance up to June 
1982. Almost 70 000 Indo-Chinese refugees 
have also been accepted for permanent resi- 
dence in Australia between May 1975 and the 
end of 1982. Almost all of these refugees came 
from camps in ASEAN countries. 

While the basis of the political relationships 
is sound, and considerable promise exists for 
mutually beneficial economic co-operation, 
particularly in trade, investment and tech- 
nology transfer, there are areas of sensitivity. 
Discussions on such economic issues as Aust- 
ralian industry assistance policy, provisions 
for concessional entry of imports, and civil 
aviation have been held with ASEAN in recent 
years. Moves to expand the economic rela- 
tionship have included the establishment of an 
‘early warning system’ on industry assistance 
measures, a series of activities to promote 
ASEAN trade with Australia and Australian 
investment in ASEAN countries, and a joint 
research project, the aim of which is to estab- 
lish a sound basis of knowledge of the long- 
term economic relationship. 

Australia’s two-way trade with ASEAN in- 
creased eight-fold over the past eleven years 
from $385 million in 1970/71 to $3213 million 
in 1981/82. The ASEAN countries now consti- 
tute Australia’s fourth largest export market 
and the fourth largest source of imports. From 
1970/71 to 1980/81 Australian exports to the 
ASEAN countries increased from 6.8 per cent 
to 8.4 per cent of total exports and imports 
from ASEAN increased from 2.1 per cent to 6.7 
per cent of total imports. In value terms, since 
1977/78, Australian imports from the ASEAN 
countries have increased at an average annual 
rate of 33 per cent while our exports to the 
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ASEAN countries have increased at an 
average annual rate of 24 per cent. Although 
trade growth is now tending to slow down in 
the current world recession, further increases 
in two-way trade are possible as the ASEAN 
countries develop their manufacturing export 
capacity, and raise per capita income levels. 


The Australian system of Tariff Preferences 
for Developing Countries has assisted in 
increasing ASEAN exports to Australia. In 
1980/81, 88 per cent of imports from ASEAN 
either entered duty-free or were subject to the 
developing country preferential rates. 


The imbalance of trade in Australia’s favour 
has been a key issue between the Australian 
and ASEAN Governments. ASEAN Ministers 
‘have expressed appreciation of Australian 
trade and investment promotion programs, 
and understanding is growing in the ASEAN 
countries of the problems Australia faces in 
restructuring industry and providing employ- 
ment in a difficult world economic climate. 


Australia’s technological capacity has the 
potential to complement the development of 
ASEAN’s expanding manufacturing and 
agricultural sectors. ASEAN can look to 
Australia as a source of capital equipment for 
development and as a stable supplier of 
energy and mineral resources. For some 
ASEAN countries, imports of Australian coal 
could replace some imports of oil over the next 
few years, saving the ASEAN countries sub- 
stantial foreign exchange. 

Australian participation in joint ventures in 
the ASEAN countries has risen substantially in 
recent years as has ASEAN investment in 
Australia. Australian private investment in the 
ASEAN countries rose from $17 million in 
1976-77 to $80 million in 1980-81, while 
ASEAN private investment in Australia for the 
same period was around $340 million. It is 
Australian Government policy to encourage 
investment on a joint venture basis that is in 
the national interests of both the ASEAN 
countries and Australia. Each ASEAN Govern- 
ment welcomes foreign investment, within its 
own guidelines and objectives. 

Australia sees value in promoting under- 
standing with ASEAN countries through a 
wide range of cultural exchanges. Australia 
has cultural agreements with each of the 
ASEAN members, and in 1981-82 about 18.5 
per cent of total Australian expenditure on the 
official cultural relations program was directly 
to activities in ASEAN countries. Additionally, 
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Australia sponsors visits by various specialists 

from ASEAN countries. Seminars involving 

ASEAN academics are also funded by the 

Australian Government. Many contacts 

outside the official sphere take place between 

academics, students, artists, writers, music- 
ians, business associations, tourist organisa- 
tions, religious groups, and sporting bodies as 
well as between parliamentarians and non- 
governmental aid agencies. Students from all 
the ASEAN countries are encouraged to 
pursue their training in Australia. The 

Australian Government in 1979 decided to 

establish the ASEAN-Australia Lecture Series 

to promote mutual understanding. (See later 
article in this issue.) 

Of particular importance is development co- 
operation with ASEAN under the ASEAN- 
Australia Economic Co-operation Program 
(AAECP). 

The idea of an economic co-operation 
program between ASEAN and Australia was 
mooted at an informal meeting between the 
ASEAN Secretaries-General and officials of 
the Australian Government in Bangkok in 
January 1974. At this meeting, the ASEAN 
representatives outlined the principles on 
which acceptance of assistance from external 
sources under a co-operation program would 
be based. These were: 

@ co-operation with ASEAN as a group should 
not be at the expense of bilateral arrage- 
ments; 

@ co-operation should serve to complement 
ASEAN’s capabilities and not supplant 
them; 

è co-operation should be for regional projects 
conceived by ASEAN for the benefit of all 
ASEAN countries; and 

è co-operation should be carried out within 
the ASEAN region. 

The Bangkok meeting was the first even held 
between ASEAN as a group and a non- 
member country. In line with the Bangkok 
initiatives, the Australian Government 
announced the commitment of $5 million to an 
ASEAN-Australia Economic Co-operation 
Program (AAECP) for the implementation of 
projects which could be undertaken through 
the co-operative efforts of the member coun- 
tries of ASEAN and Australia. Agriculture, 
training and research in science and tech- 
nology, and trade co-operation were endorsed 
as the areas of most benefit to ASEAN. 

At a meeting with ASEAN Heads of Govern- 
ment in Kuala Lumpur in August 1977, the 
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Prime Minister announced that Australia 
would increase its commitment to the 
Program to $15 million. He also announced 
that Australia would take a number of 
measures to improve the quality of its 
development assistance to ASEAN. This 
included contributing Australian skills to 
agreed ASEAN regional industrial projects; 
the sponsorship of an ASEAN/Australia 
Investment Seminar and regular ASEAN- 
Australia Trade Fairs; and an agreement to 
meet the cost of a joint ASEAN/Australia 
Research Project, with the aim of establishing 
a sound basis of knowledge from which the 
long-term economic relationship between 
ASEAN and Australia could be developed. 
Each of these initiatives has resulted in 
specific projects which have facilitated 
practical and tangible co-operation among 
existing ASEAN organisations. More recently, 
regional activities have been established to 
explore certain aspects of education, popu- 
lation and energy. To date, Australia has 
sponsored major projects under five of the 
nine principal ASEAN Committees. A formal 
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request for a broadly based information 
program at the seventh ASEAN-Australia 
Forum in October, 1982, has now offered 
avenues for liaison with other areas of ASEAN. 
The Forum also welcomed the announcement 
of the ASEAN Special Visits Scheme, which 
will promote visits by ASEAN businessmen, 


scientists, technicians and academics to 
Australia. 
Food related projects 


In its initial stages of co-operation, the 
AAECP focused on food-related issues with 
the inauguration of the Protein and Food 
Handling Projects. Two other food research 
and development projects have resulted from 
activities first undertaken in relation to high 
protein foods, namely the Food Wastes and 
Food Technology Research and Development 
Projects. 

Perhaps because of this early start, this field 
has become the backbone of the AAECP. One 
of the projects — Food Handling — is now the 
largest of all the AAECP activities with a total 
budget since its inauguration in 1975 of over 
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$20 million. The Protein and Food Wastes 
Projects have also entered new multi-year 
phases. The latest addition, Food Technology, 
gives promise of further food quality control 
and technological developments. 

The impact of these projects can be 
measured by the industrial developments 
which have resulted from AAECP food re- 
search. Through its four working groups on 
horticulture, grains, fish and livestock, and 
with the support of the ASEAN Food Handling 
Bureau (AFHB) which was established in 1980, 
the Food Handling Project has been success- 
fully implementing a series of sub-projects 
aimed at improving the handling, transporta- 
tion and storage of food in ASEAN. An 
example of the significance of these programs 
has been the introduction of standard return- 
able containers into several ASEAN fish 
marketing systems. In Thailand and Indonesia, 
technology identified under the Protein Project 
has led to factories being established to 
produce soy flour, tempeh, bean curd, fruit 
and sugar by-products. Processes being 
explored under the Food Wastes Projects have 
made a remarkable commercial contribution 
in a short period, for example by producing 
yeast and ethanol from coconut wastes in the 
Philippines and animal feed from local waste 
materials in Bali. 

A substantial increase of $22 million in the 
level of forward commitment to the ASEAN 


Australia Economic Co-operation Program 
was announced by Australia at the Seventh 
Forum on 26-27 October 1982, to facilitate 
approval of several extensions to ongoing 
project activities and to fund other new 
initiatives. This brings the total Australian 
commitment to the AAECP to $56.7 million. By 
December 1982 expenditure under the pro- 
gram had reached $27.5 million. 

Although differences on particular issues 
have occasionally given rise to friction, the 
progress achieved in the development of 
Australia’s relations with ASEAN has been one 
of the most significant aspects of Australian 
diplomacy in the past two decades. These 
relations reflect a commitment by all Aust- 
ralian Governments of the period to develop 
close ties with our neighbours and they have 
been strengthened by the growth of govern- 
ment and non-government associations which 
have contributed to the development of 
mutual understanding and friendship. 

Economic and political developments in the 
region may result in ASEAN and Australia 
being confronted with major issues or having 
their normally smooth relations interrupted. 
Happily however, the range of Australia’s 
relations with ASEAN, the personal contacts 
and the structures which have evolved such as 
the Forum and the AACM, give confidence that 
future issues can be dealt with quickly and 
satisfactorily. 





Indonesia 

Indonesia is the largest of the countries of 
South East Asia both in population and area. 
The Indonesian archipelago, the biggest in the 
world, sweeps in a crescent around the 
equator directly to the north of Australia, 
covering an area of approximately 1 904 000 
square kilometres. It consists of five main 
islands (Sumatra, Java, Sulawesi, Kalimantan 
and Irian Jaya) and has more than 13 600 other 
islands, of which about 6 000 are inhabited. 
The climate is tropical and monsoonal. 
Indonesia’s present population stands at 
about 150 million. The island of Java, with 6.9 
per cent of the land area, accounts for 61.9 per 
cent or 91.3 million of the total population. 
Although the Government has achieved con- 
siderable success in the past decade in 
reducing the rate of population growth, 
Indonesia’s population is still growing at an 
annual rate of over 2 per cent and the country 
could well have 200 million people by the turn 
of the century. 
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About 90 per cent of the population is 
Muslim, making Indonesia the world’s largest 
islamic country. Indonesia is, however, a 
secular state in which the national ideology of 
Pancasila accommodates all religions. The 
remainder of the population adheres to 
Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism or localised 
traditional animistic beliefs. There is a wide 
diversity of ethnic groups within Indonesia, 
ranging from the predominantly Malay groups 
of the western archipelago to the Melanesian 
groups of the east. There are over three million 
Chinese spread throughout the country. This 
mix of ethnic groups has led to a wide variety 
of languages, dialects, cultures and sub- 
cultures. Indonesian culture therefore is 
extraordinarily rich in its depth and diversity, 
particularly the traditional arts, weaving, 
music, dance, painting, sculpture and mytho- 
logy. At the core is the deeply ingrained 
historical culture of Java and Bali, which draws 
its inspiration from many centuries of animist, 
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Buddhist, Hindu and more recently Islamic 
thought. The ever-increasing use of Bahasa 
Indonesia as the national language is a most 
important means of drawing the many dis- 
parate elements of the country into one nation. 

History: Indonesia declared its independ- 
ence from the Dutch on 17 August 1945, but it 
was to be another four years, during which 
Indonesian Nationalists under President 
Sukarno fought the War of Independence 
against the Dutch, before the Republic's 
sovereignty over the territories of the former 
Netherlands East Indies was finally recog- 
nised. During the 1950s the concept of a united 
Indonesia was consolidated among the many 
different geographical and ethnic compon- 
ents, and a genuine sense of nationhood 
emerged. 

Government: Indonesia has a unitary 
system of government. The President and Vice 
President are elected by the plenary session of 
the Joint Consultative Assembly (MPR) which 
meets every five years in the months following 
the general election. The President appoints a 
Cabinet, the members of which need not be 
from a political party or group. Ministers are 
responsible only to the President. President 
Suharto became President in.1968. 

There are two Parliamentary bodies, the 
MPR (Joint Consultative Assembly) and the 
DPR (People’s Representation Assembly). The 
MPR has 920 members comprising amongst 
other groups all 460 DPR members. Of the 460 
members of the DPR, 364 are elected every 
five years while the remaining 96 are presi- 
dential appointees. Most of the 100 appointees 
are members of the Armed Forces who are 
excluded by law from participating in the 
elections. Elections to the provincial parlia- 
ments are also held every five years, con- 
currently with the DPR elections. Four-fifths of 
all DPR seats are filled through election, while 
the remaining one-fifth are filled by appoin- 
tees of the Minister for Home Affairs. 

The Government political organisation 
GOLKAR holds a majority of 364 elected seats 
in the DPR (People’s Representative Assem- 
bly) which, together with the remaining 96 
seats allocated by the President, afford the 
Government a high level of support. At the 
general elections held on 4 May 1982, 
GOLKAR gained 64 per cent of the vote (246 
seats). The two political parties, the PPP 
{Development Unity Party) which is an 
amalgam of Islamic-based parties, and the PDI 
(Indonesian Democracy Party) which is a 
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combination of a variety of Nationalist, 
Catholic and Protestant groups, gained 28 per 
cent (94 seats) and 8 per cent (24 seats) of the 
vote respectively. 

Economy: Indonesia is immensely 
wealthy in natural resources. At present the 
economy is in a generally sound position. 
Some economic forecasters had estimated a 
growth rate for GDP in 1982 of 6 per cent. This 
would represent a decline from growth rates 
achieved in 1980 and 1981 which were about 7 
per cent and 8 per cent respectively. The oil 
sector currently comprises about one quarter 
of Indonesia’s GDP and thus provides the 
dominant impetus for growth. The current 
decline in GDP growth is probably largely due 
to the combined effects of, firstly, the marked 
fall off in oil and LNG export sales, and 
secondly, a decline in non-oil exports. 

Indonesia is now virtually self-sufficient in 
food production. The general strength of 
agricultural growth of around 4.5 per cent per 
annum, and especially the recent record rice 
harvests, continue to have an important 
influence in raising rural income levels and 
assuring social stability. 

Average per capita income has now risen to 


' about $US520 per annum. By this yardstick the 


World Bank has, for the first time, classified 
Indonesia as a ‘middle’ income country. The 
Government has had reasonable success in 
containing the inflation rate, partly by exer- 
cising tight control over monetary expansion. 
Official inflation rates for 1980/81 and 1981/82 
were 15.9 per cent and 9.8 per cent 
respectively. 

Foreign policy: Commitment to the 
strength and solidarity of ASEAN is central to 
the Suharto Government's foreign policy. 
While the Government's perceptions are 
generally in accord with broad Western 
interests, Indonesia attaches considerable 
importance to its status as one of the founding 
members of the Non-Aligned Movement. It is 
sensitive to any defence or security associa- 
tions that could be construed as com- 
promising its non-alignment. 

The Indonesian Government has not 
resumed full diplomatic relations with China, 
which were suspended because of China's 
alleged complicity in the failed communist 
coup of 1965. Indonesia's relationship with the 
United States is an important one. The United 
States is one of Indonesia's most significant 
trading partners and source of investment. 
During President Suharto’s visit to Washing- 
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1982 the United States 


in October 
Administration announced that John Hold- 
ridge, Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs would be the next 
Ambassador to Jakarta. 


ton 


Relations with Australia: Australia’s 
relations with Indonesia are basically sound, 
reflecting on underlying closeness in strategic 
perceptions and shared interests in regional 
stability. Successive Australian Governments 
have placed great importance on the develop- 
ment of a closer co-operative relationship with 
Indonesia. 

Two-way trade in recent years between 
Australia and Indonesia had increased 
significantly in value from $230.8 million in 
1976/77 to $933 million in 1981/82. In 1981/82 
Indonesia was Australia’s fourteenth largest 
export market and eleventh largest source of 
imports. Australia’s exports to Indonesia have 
increased steadily in value in recent years 
from $180.6 million in 1976/77 to $417.00 
million in 1981/82. Principal items exported to 
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President Soeharto of the Republic of 
indonesia. (Photo courtesy of the 
indonesian Embassy, Canberra). 


indonesia in 1981/82 were refined petroleum 
products ($82.4m), wheat ($75.5m), zinc 
($47.8m), ive animals ($19.5m), iron and steel 
universals, plates and sheets ($11.7m), daily 
products ($11.4m) and inorganic chemicals 
($10.7m). Imports from Indonesia have grown 
markedly in recent years from $50.2m in 1976/ 
77 to $515.9m in 1981/82 due mainly to 
increases in the value of oil imports. Four 
commodity items alone, crude oil ($458.9m), 
coffee ($13.3m)}, natural rubber ($11.6m) and 
tea ($10.9m) accounted for 96 per cent of 
imports in 1981/82. 

indonesia is a major recipient of Australian 
development assistance. At the end of 1980/81 
total aid given to Indonesia stood at $A339 
million. Assistance in the 1981/82 financial 
year was expected to be in excess of $A40 
million. There are presently about 450 
Indonesian scholars and trainees in Australia 
under Australia’s Development Assistance 
program. A noteworthy new development in 
the training area is the establishment of an 
Australian Language Centre in Jakarta. 
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Malaysia 


The Federation of Malaysia is composed of 
thirteen states, comprising the eleven states of 
Peninsula Malaysia, extending from the 
southern border of Thailand to the Strait of 
Singapore, and the East Malaysian states of 
Sabah and Sarawak in north Borneo. Malaysia 
occupies an area of 332 802 square kilometres 
and in 1981 had a population of 14.2 million. 
The population is composed by Malays (47 per 
cent), Chinese (34 per cent), Indians and 
Pakistanis (9 per cent), with the remainder 
largely comprising other indigenous groups. 

Malaysia’s climate is equatorial, its charac- 
teristic features being uniform and fairly high 
temperatures throughout the year, and high 
rainfall and humidity. 

History: Before the arrival of European 
powers in the region, the area covered by 
present day Malaysia consisted of a number of 
Malay states, some of which at various times 
and in various degrees came under Indian, 
Arab, Sumatran, Javanese, Philippine, Thai 
and Chinese rule or influence. Islam reached 
the area in the thirteenth century and quickly 
became the religion of the indigenous Malays, 
though it never entirely eradicated earlier 
Indianised culture traits. 

The first European settlement was at 
Malacca in 1511 and in 1826 Penang, Malacca 
and Singapore were formed by the British into 
the colony of the Straits Settlements. 

After World War II the British re-imposed 
their colonial rule but in 1948 a federal scheme 
was drawn up resulting in the Federation of 
Malaya Agreement. Meanwhile the Malayan 
Communist Party (MCP) launched an armed 
campaign to gain political power and a state of 
emergency was declared. The communist 
challenge was contained and defeated, and 
the emergency was lifted in 1960. Independ- 
ence from Britain was achieved on 31 August 
1957. In 1963 the Federation of Malaya was 
expanded to the Federation of Malaysia with 
the addition of Singapore and the north 
Borneo states. Singapore separated from the 
Federation in 1965. 

Government: Malaysia is a Federal 
Kingdom within the Commonwealth. The 
Head of State is the Yang di-Pertuan Agong 
(King), who is elected for a five year term by 
the ‘nine Malay rulers from amongst them- 
selves. Malaysia recognises Her Majesty the 
Queen as Head of the Commonweaith. 
Malaysia has a bicameral system of govern- 
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ment — an elected House of Representatives 
(Dewan Rakyat) containing 154 seats and an 
appointed Senate (Dewan Negara) of up to 58 
members. The Parliament has a life of five 
years. 

The Alliance Party, which comprised three 
communally-based political parties — the 
United Malays National Organisation 
(UMNO), the Malayan Chinese Association 
(MCA), and the Malayan indian Congress 
(MIC) — formed the first elected government 
in Malaya in 1955 and continued to govern 
until 1971 when it was enlarged and converted 
into the Barisan Nasional (National Front), 
which is a broad coalition embracing some ten 
political parties. 

On 16 July 1981, Datuk Seri Dr Mahathir 
Mohamad succeeded Dato’ Hussein Onn as 
Prime Minister of Malaysia. In the 1982 general 
elections Datuk Seri Dr Mahathir's National 
Front Coalition Government won 132 of the 
154 seats in Parliament — two more than the 
National Front won in the 1978 elections. The 
result represents the electorate’s endorse- 
ment of the Mahathir Government's economic 
and social restructuring policies and Datuk 
Seri Dr Mahathir’s campaign pledge to provide 
‘clean, efficient and trustworthy government’. 


Economy: The growth and diversification 
of the Malaysian economy during the last 
decade has been impressive. From 1974 to 
1981 the economy averaged an annual rate of 
growth in real GDP of 7 per cent. Manu- 
facturing’s share of GDP expanded from 13 per 
cent in 1970 to an estimated 20 per cent in 
1981. Nevertheless Malaysia’s economy 
remains heavily dependent upon a number of 
primary commodities. Exports of oil, rubber, 
timber, tin and palm oil accounted for about 70 
per cent of total export receipts in 1981. 

In the past two years low demand and 
depressed prices for Malaysia’s major com- 
modities has led to a significant downturn in 
the Malaysian economy. GDP growth which 
was 8 per cent in 1980 is estimated to be 
between 3 and 4 per cent for 1982. Domestic 
inflation for Peninsular Malaysia for 1982 was 
approximately 6 per cent and unemployment 
was 5 per cent of the labour force. The 
Government has commenced an austerity 
drive and announced cutbacks of almost $2 
billion in Malaysia's 1982 budget. 

The Fourth Malaysia Plan launched in 1981 
constitutes the third phase in the imple- 
mentation of the New Economic Policy (NEP) 
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Datuk Seri Dr Mahathir Mohamad, Prime Minister of 
Malaysia. (Photo courtesy of the Malaysian High 
_ Commission, Canberra). 









designed to eliminate poverty among all 
Malaysians and to restructure Malaysian 
society to eliminate the identification of race 
with economic function and geographical 
location. 


Foreign policy: Malaysia's foreign policy is 
based on the principles of international non- 
alignment, regional co-operation and the 
concept of a zone of peace, freedom and 
neutrality (ZOPFAN) in South-East Asia. In 
foreign relations the Mahathir Government 
places priority on ASEAN and in second and 
third place, greater emphasis on Malaysia's 
Islamic and non-aligned connections. The 
Commonwealth connection ranks fourth in the 
priorities of the present government. ASEAN 
is of fundamental importance in Malaysia’s 
foreign policy and forms the basis of 
Malaysia’s approach to the development of 
regional independence and resilience. 

While pursuing a balanced and non-aligned 
relationship between the major powers, 
military intervention in Afghanistan and 
Kampuchea by the Soviet Union and Vietnam 
have led to firm statements of disapproval by 
the Malaysian Government. Malaysia remains 
cautious of China but has sought to encourage 
trade between the two countries. 


Relations with Australia: Australia has 
long-standing, extensive and substantial 
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relations with Malaysia, encompassing trade, 
aid, defence co-operation, student training, 
tourism, refugee resettlement and broad- 
ranging co-operation and consultation on 
regional and wider issues. Malaysia is 
Australia’s formal contact point with ASEAN. 
Relations are generally good, although 
Malaysia would like to redress the current 
trade imbalance in Australia’s favour and is 
critical of Australian levels of industry 
protection which affect Malaysia’s access to 
the Australian market. 

In 1981/82 Australian exports to Malaysia 
amounted to $438 million, while Australian 
imports from Malaysia amounted to $188 
million. Malaysia is about Australia’s 10th 
largest export market and is ranked about 21st 
as a source of Australian imports. The main 
exports to Malaysia comprised sugar, tin ores 
and concentrates, wheat, dairy products, wool 
and live animals. The main imports from 
Malaysia were wood, natural rubber, animal 
and vegetable oils, heating and cooling 
equipment and fish, crustaceans and 
molluscs, In June 1980 the estimated level of 
total Australian investment in Malaysia was 
$53 million, and Australian investment in 
Malaysia in 1980/81 was around $10 million. 
Australia in recent years has been the third 
largest source of overseas investment in 
Malaysia. 
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The Philippines 


The Philippines is an archipelago of eleven 
major islands and approximately 7 100 small- 
er islands with area of about 297 000 square 
kilometres, about 1'%rd the size of the 
State of Victoria. It is bounded by Taiwan to the 
north, Borneo to the south and Vietnam to the 
west. 

The population of approximately 50 million 
is largely confined to the main northern island 
of Luzon and the central islands (the Visayas), 
while the large southern islands of Mindanao 
and Palawan are relatively sparsely populated. 
The population grew in the period 1975-80 at 
the rate of 2.7 per cent annually, a marginal 
decrease compared with the rate of growth for 
the period 1970-75 (2.8 per cent). 

Metro Manila, with a population estimated 
to be approximately 7 million, comprises four 
cities (Manila, Caloocan, Quezon City, Pasay) 
and fourteen municipalities. Other important 
cities are Cebu (Cebu), Davao and Zamboanga 
(Mindanao), Iloilo (Panay) and Bacolod 
(Negros). 

Filipinos are basically a Malay people with a 
considerable mixture of Chinese and Spanish 
ancestry. There is an influential Chinese 
minority which is about 1 per cent of the total 
population. 

There are two official languages, English 
and Pilipino, although Spanish has the status 
of an official language in respect of official 
documents which have not been translated 
into English or Pilipino. Pilipino is the name 
given to a continually developing national 
language based on Tagalog, the language of 
Manila and surrounding provinces. There are 
about 70 indigenous languages, nine of which 
are spoken widely. 

Approximately 85 per cent of Filipinos are 
Catholics. The Protestant churches and the 
Iglesia ni Kristo (founded in 1914) have over 2 
million members between them. The Muslim 
community is concentrated in the south- 
western part of the Philippines and totalled 
4.32 per cent of the population, according to 
the latest figures. 

History: in pre-Spanish times the Philip- 
pines was populated by people related 
racially, linguistically and culturally to the 
peoples of Indonesia and Malaysia. Islam 
began to arrive in the fourteenth century and 
had made its presence felt during the fifteenth 
century. 

Ferdinand Magellan landed on the island of 
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Mactan near Cebu in 1521 during his voyage of 
circumnavigation. Some forty years later the 
Spaniards returned to the Philippines and 
ruled for more than 300 years. At the end of the 
nineteenth century there was a nationalist 
revolt against the Spaniards with the first 
Republic declared in 1898. However, under the 
terms of the Treaty of Paris, which ended the 
Spanish-American War, the Philippines was 
occupied by the United States and in 1901 the 
first Republic came to an end. Independence 
was regained in 1946. 

Shortly after independence in 1946, the 
new Government faced not only formidable 
problems of post-war reconstruction but 
also a communist-led insurgency centred 
around the war-time ‘People’s Army against 
Japan’ (Hukbalahap). By the end of 1949 
it had become a serious threat to the 
central Government but, through a policy of 
combined military and civil action, order was 
restored and by the mid-1950s the Huk threat 
had disappeared. 

Government: President Ferdinand E. 
Marcos was first elected in 1965. He was 
elected again in 1969, the first President to be 
so re-elected. In September 1972, following a 
period of poor economic performance and 
internal unrest, he declared martial law, citing 
the deteriorating law and order situation 
posed by the existence and activities of the 
New People’s Army and the Muslim rebellion 
in southern Philippines as his reasons for 
doing so. 

Martial law was formally terminated on 17 
January 1981. President Marcos was re-elect- 
ed, against very meagre opposition, on 16 June 
1981. To coincide with the ending of martial 
law, primary responsibility for legislation was 
transferred from the President to the interim 
National Assembly. 

Economy: The Philippines is a middle- 
income developing country with a per capita 
GNP in 1981 of $US732. Its economic perform- 
ance relative to other similar countries has 
been above average but below average 
compared with other ASEAN member 
countries. 

The economy is traditionally dominated by 
the agricultural sector (particularly coconuts), 
which in the mid-1970s accounted for over fifty 
per cent of total exports but has since declined 
to about forty per cent. Some success in 
industrialisation has been achieved, and 
manufacture exports now account for almost 
forty per cent of total exports. 
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Economic growth in the Philippines slowed 
in 1981 for the fourth consecutive year with a 
growth rate of 3.8 per cent. It was expected 
that the growth of GNP would be about 4 per 
cent in 1982. The slowdown in economic 
activity occurred in all sectors of the economy, 
reflecting not only a weakening in exports in 
the face of the world economic recession but 
also a deterioration in domestic economic 
activity. 

The external sector was depressed in 1981. 
Export earnings declined as world demand 
and commodity prices fell and, in line with 
slower domestic demand growth, import 
growth slowed. Exports in 1981 totalled $5.7 
billion. The-trade deficit increased to approxi- 
mately $2.2 billion. 

The Philippines has a heavy debt burden. 
Repayments are currently equivalent to 
approximately twenty per cent of export 
earnings. 

Foreign policy: Regional co-operation has 
become a cornerstone of Philippine foreign 
policy. President Marcos has sought an active 
role for his country in Asian affairs and the 
Philippines attaches considerable importance 
to its membership of the Association of South 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN). There has been a 
determined effort to identify with the Nor- 
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President Ferdinand E. Marcos 
-— of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. (Photo courtesy of the 
Embassy of the Philippines, 
Canberra}. 


Aligned Movement at the Non-Aligned meet- 
ings in Lima (1975) and Colombo (1976), at 
which the Philippines was given guest status. 

The administration of President Marcos has 
broadened the scope of the Philippines’ inter- 
national relations and moved towards a more 
nationalist and independent outlook in foreign 
affairs. While maintaining close relations with 
the West, relations have been established with 
Yugoslavia, Romania, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic 
Republic, the USSR and China. Relations were 
established with the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam in June 1976. Restrictions on trade 
and cultural contacts with other communist 
countries have been lifted. 


Relations with Australia: The Philippines 
with its largely English-speaking population 
and relatively high level of education and 
technology is an important country for Aust- 
ralia in its own right. Australia’s relations with 
the Philippines have been developing steadily 
as the Philippines has sought to look beyond 
its traditional relationship with the United 
States and as Australia has given more 
attention to the ASEAN countries in general. 
Earlier problems in trade and civil aviation 
have diminished and there are now no 
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major difficulties restricting 
development of trade and investment. Other 
aspects of the relationship include nuclear 
energy, development assistance, defence co- 
operation and tourism with some 33000 
Australians visiting the Philippines in 1981. 
Trade between the Philippines and Australia 
is growing and in 1981 two-way trade was over 
$US283 million. Bilateral consultations’ on 
trade and trade relations take place in the Joint 
Commission under the Australia-Philippine 
Trade Agreement ratified in May 1979. The 
latest meeting was held in Australia in 1982. 
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Australian development assistance to the 
Philippines has increased markedly in recent: 
years. Assistance in 1981/82 stood at $11.5 
million. It is made up of project assistance, 
training in Australia and food aid. Two of 
Australia’s largest development projects are in 
the Philippines. In Zamboanga del Sur the 
PADAP project, providing new roads and 
assistance with the development of irrigation 
and agriculture, is in its second phase. In 
Northern Samar a project of integrated rural 
development has begun with an Australian 
pledge of $25 million over five years. 





Singapore 


The Republic of Singapore is situated off the 
southern tip of peninsular Malaysia approxi- 
mately 137 kilometres north of the equator. It 
comprises the island of Singapore and 54 
small islands lying mainly to the south. The 
total area of Singapore is approximately 616 
square kilometres; its population is estimated 
to be 2.4 million. 

Singapore is a city state with no rural hinter- 
land or natural resources of consequence. The 
island is low-lying, the highest point being 
only 177 metres above sea level. The climate is 
equatorial — hot and humid — with no distinct 
climatic changes. The annual rainfall is around 
2240mm. 

History: The foundations of modern 
Singapore were laid in 1819, when Thomas 
Stamford Raffles concluded a treaty to estab- 
lish a British trading station on the island. The 
island's strategic location at the head of the 
Straits of Malacca quickly transformed it from 
an almost uninhabited island to a thriving 
centre of entrepot trade. In 1824 the island was 
formally ceded to Britain with a population of 
10 683 servicing trade between Europe, India, 
China and South East Asia. The growth of 
trade and the influx of large numbers of 
immigrants from southern China and India in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
proved a great impetus to development. 
Singapore became the administrative centre 
of Britain's Straits Settlements, and by the end 
of the nineteenth century had become the hub 
of Britain's political and military presence in 
South East Asia. 

Singapore achieved self government in 
1959 and joined the Federation of Malaysia on 


its formation in 1963. Friction between Singa- . 


pore and Malaysia led to Singapore's sépara- 
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tion from the federation on 9 August 1965 and 
its emergence as sovereign, independent 
nation. 

Government: Singapore is a Republic 
within the Commonwealth. There is a uni- 
cameral legislature (Parliament) with a five 
year term, elected by universal adult suffrage 
and comprising 75 members representing 
single member constituencies, Parliament 
appoints the President, who is titular head of 
state, for a term of four years. Cabinet, 
comprising the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers, is drawn from and responsible to 
Parliament. 

The ruling People’s Action Party (PAP) led by 
Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew has dominated 
Singapore's politics since the 1959 elections. 
The PAP won all the Parliamentary seats in the 
1972, 1976 and 1980 elections, and the election 
of an opposition candidate in a 1981. by- 
election returned the first opposition MP to the 
Singapore Parliament since 1968. 

Economy: Singapore is the most pros- 
perous country in Asia after Japan, with per 
capita GNP of over $5000 and an average rate 
of real growth over the last decade of around 
ten per cent. Rises in the Consumer Price Index 
in recent years have been relatively low 
despite Singapore being such an open 
economy. In 1982 inflation was approximately 
5 per cent. 

Although Singapore's economy was tradi- 
tionally based on entrepot trade, this now 
constitutes Jess than 40 per cent of total trade. 


' Singapore’s major domestically produced or 


Processed exports include petroleum © pro- 
ducts, textiles and clothing, electronic 
components, television and radios, ships and 
oil rigs, industrial machines and chemicals. 
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- Mr Lee Kuan Yew — Prime Minister of the Republic 
of Singapore. (Photo courtesy of the Singapore High 
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Major imports are crude petroleum, industrial 
machinery, electrical equipment, textile fibres, 
fabrics, manufactured goods, crude rubber, 
timber, and food products. Singapore's most 
important trading partners are Japan, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, EEC, Saudi Arabia, Hong 
Kong and Australia. 

Since 1965 the Singapore Government has 
pursued an active export-oriented industrial- 
isation policy, and it is currently implementing 
policies to upgrade the technological level of 
the economy. There is continuing successful 
diversification of the economy. There has 
been a high level of foreign capital inflow, 
especially from Japan, the Netherlands and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Services still 
dominate the economy, contributing over 70 
per cent of national income. The main 
contributors to growth in this sector have been 
tourism, civil aviation, shipping services, 
telecommunications, finance and banking. 

_ During the past year, however, Singapore 
has felt the effects of the world recession, 
particularly in the manufacturing sector. In real 
terms; Singapore's trade has declined for the 
first timè since the oil crisis of the early 1970s, 
although the transport and communications 
and the financial and banking sectors are 
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thriving with growth rates around 13 per cent. 
But Singapore’s economic performance re- 
mains impressive: it is the world’s second 
busiest port, third largest refining centre and a 
major banking centre. Since self government 
in 1959 it has achieved an average GDP growth 
rate of over 9 per cent per annum; a real per 
capita income growth rate of over 7 per cent 
per annum; and an annual inflation rate which 
has exceeded 4 per cent only five times. 
Nevertheless the economy is somewhat 
vulnerable to world economic trends and to 
the economic performance of its major trading 
partners. GDP growth for 1982 is estimated to 
be between 5 and 6 per cent. 

Foreign policy: Singapore's foreign policy 
is governed by two objectives: ‘strengthening 
and consolidating domestic and economic 
progress and security on the one hand, and the 
active promotion of regional co-operation to 
maximise regional peace and prosperity’. 
Singapore accordingly gives the highest 
priority to co-operation with its four ASEAN 
partners, particularly in pursuit of regional 
objectives. Singapore is cautious in its 
approach to the Indo-Chinese states. Singa- 
pore is a member of the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment, but generally maintains closer links with 
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Western countries than with other extra- 
regional powers. Singapore maintains 
defence links with Malaysia, Australia, New 
Zealand and Britain under the Five Power 
Defence Arrangements. 


Relations with Australia: Australia has 
strong and enduring links with Singapore 
which, like those with Malaysia, encompass a 
wide variety of commercial, defence, tourism, 
educational and personal associations. The 
long-standing and extensive nature of these 
associations has contributed to mutual under- 
standing and goodwill. 

In 1981/82 Australian exports to Singapore 
amounted to $515 million, while Australian 
imports from Singapore amounted to $652 
million. Singapore is Australia’s 8th largest 
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export market and 7th largest source of 
imports. The main exports to Singapore 
comprise petroleum products, sugar, wheat, 
metal ores, barley and beef. Major imports 
from Singapore include petroleum products, 
ships and floating structures and machinery 
and appliances. Australia has significant 
investments in Singapore, although Singa- 
porean investments in Australia are consider- 
ably greater. in June 1980 the estimated level 
of total Australian investment in Singapore 
was $74 million, and Australian investment in 
Singapore in 1980/81 was around $60 million. 
The level of total Singaporean investment in 
Australia as at June 1980 was estimated to be 
$299 million, and the total inflow of Singa- 
porean investment in Australian enterprises in 
1980/81 was around $320 million. 





Thailand 


The Kingdom of Thailand covers an area of 
approximately 514 000 square kilometres and 
shares borders with four other countries — 
Burma, Cambodia, Laos and Malaysia. Thai- 
land also has a seacoast of 740 kilometres 
along the Indian Ocean and a shoreline of 
1 875 kilometres on the Gulf of Thailand. 

Approximately 75 per cent of the Thai 
population of 48 million is engaged in agri- 
culture. Although regional variations exist, the 
village lifestyle revolves around well-defined 
climatic, religious and farming cycles. About 30 
per cent of peasants own their own land. 
Villages are governed by a village headman, 
elected for a 5 year term to represent the 
community to the government bureaucracy. 
Neighbouring villages are organised into 
communes (tambons), the headmen of which 
elect one of themselves as ‘kamnan’ or 
commune headman. 

Thailand’s population growth rate was 
‘reduced from over 3 per cent in 1970 to 2.0 per 
cent in 1979-81 after the introduction of a 
successful family planning program. By 1986 it 
is anticipated that the growth rate will be 1.5 
per cent. Most of the population is ethnically 
Thai, but there are about 6 million Chinese- 
Thai, who are relatively well assimilated and 
who consider themselves as Thai rather than 
Chinese. There are also about 500 000 hilltribe 
people from the Meo, Karen, Lisu, Muser and 
So tribes and about 1.5 million Thai muslims in 
the southern provinces who are ethnically 
Malay. Over 90 per cent of Thais are Theravada 
Buddhists and about 4 per cent are Muslims. 
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Mahayana Buddhists, Christians, Hindus and 
Sikhs constitute the remaining proportion of 
the population. 

Thailand’s major crops are rice, tapioca, 
sugar, maize, rubber, kenaf, coconut, cotton 
and tobacco. Mineral resources are varied and 
scattered. Thailand is a major producer of tin 
and is a significant producer of tungsten. 

Other mineral resources are lead, antimony, 
iron ore, fluorite, zinc, gypsum and lignite. 
Natural gas from the Gulf of Thailand came 
on-stream in 1981. Also in 1981 oil was struck 
in Kamphaeng Phet province, but it is not yet 
known whether this find is commercially 
viable. Thailand currently relies on imports for 
75 per cent of its energy needs. 

History: The Thais, like the Lao, did not 
move into South East Asia until towards the 
end of the first millenium when the Mongols 
accelerated southwards down the valley of the 
Chao Phya River, where a number of king- 
doms were established. The Kingdom estab- 
lished at Sukhothai in the north in 1257 is 
regarded as the first Thai Kingdom but was 
eclipsed by the Kingdom of Ayuthaya founded 
in 1350 further south on the Chao Phya river. 
Throughout its history Ayuthaya was engaged 
in wars with the Burmese who in 1767 
captured and destroyed the city. Taksin, a 
general who escaped from the city with some 
followers rallied the state and became King, 
setting up a new capital at Thomburi. The 
present dynasty was founded by one of Tak- 
sin's generals, Chakri, who established 
Bangkok in 1782. 
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The first important contacts with Europeans 
were made during the period of the Kingdom 
of Ayuthaya. An attempt by the French to 


establish supremacy in the seventeenth 
century resulted in the expulsion of most 
foreigners. In the ninetenth century foreign 
contacts were renewed, through commercial 
dealings and with missionaries. Thailand is the 
only South East Asian country never to have 
been colonised by Western powers. 


Government: A bloodless coup in 1932 
changed Siam, as it was then known, from an 
absolute monarchy to a constitutional 
monarchy. The present king, King Bhumibol 
(Rama IX) succeeded to the throne in 1946. In 
1982, the bicentennial of the ruling Chakri 
dynasty was celebrated. 

Parliament comprises an elected House of 
Representatives and an appointed Senate. The 
Prime Minister is appointed by the King on the 
advice of Parliament. The present Prime 
Minister, General Prem Tinsulanonda, came to 
power in March 1980. 

The Government and headquarters of all 
ministries and Departments are located in 
Bangkok. Provinces are administered by 
Governors appointed by the central Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr Prem Tinsulanonda — Prime 
Minister of Thailand. (Photo 
courtesy of the Royal Thai 
Embassy, Canberra). 


Elections for the House of Representatives 
are due in 1983, when new constitutional 
provisions limiting the power of the Senate 
and changing the electoral system will come 
into force. 

An increase in surrenders of members of the 
Communist Party of Thailand (CPT) has 
followed the Government's policy of counter- 
acting subversion through political and 
economic as well as military means. The army 
recently claimed that it had succeeded in 
turning the tide against communist guerillas 
but the CPT remains capable of mounting 
limited assaults on Government outposts. The 
CPT operates mainly in isolated areas in the 
north-east, north and south of the country. 

Communist Party of Malaya (CPM) guerillas 
also use areas of southern Thailand as a 
refuge, although the Government has recently 
made a number of well-publicised operations 
against CPM base areas. Also in the south, 
Muslim separatists are continuing irritants. 

Economy: The Thai economy is exper- 
iencing a difficult phase but prospects for 1983 
remain encouraging. Characteristics of the 
economy are its high growth rate (since 1960 
real growth in GDP has averaged 7.6 per cent 
p.a.); its openness (45 per cent of GNP derives 
from trade) and its agricultural base. In 1982 
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GDP grew by approximately 5 per cent (7 per 
cent in 1981) and the inflation rate is expected 
to be about 5 per cent (12 per cent in 1981). 

Factors contributing to the current malaise 
in the Thai economy include sluggish 
domestic and foreign demand affecting a 
range of industries and depressed prices for 
important commodities. Imported oil accounts 
for approximately 45 per cent of all 
merchandise export earnings and has 
significantly raised Thailand’s import bill. The 
country’s exports in 1981 increased by 8 per 
cent but were lower than expected, totalling 
$6.9 billion. Thailand’s trade deficit decreased 
in 1981 but was still $3 billion. The total 
external debt in 1981 was $7.2 billion. 

The fifth Five Year Development Plan came 
into effect on 1 October 1981. The Plan’s 
production targets are for an annual GDP real 
growth rate of 6.9 per cent made up of 4.7 per 
cent growth in the agricultural sector, and 7.6 
per cent in manufacturing. The Plan envisages 
short-term policy adjustments such as more 
restrictive fiscal and policy measures, steps to 
curtail energy consumption, trade policy to 
accelerate exports and expansion of measures 
to boost rural income and development. 

Foreign policy: ASEAN is central to Thai 
foreign policy. Great importance is given to 
relations with the United States, with which it 
is allied under the Manila Treaty, and with 
Japan, its main economic partner. Relations 
with China are also important. 

Concerned to minimise any threat to its 
national security arising from the occupation 
of Cambodia by Vietnam, Thailand has been 
most active in efforts to obtain a political 
solution to the Cambodian problem. In co- 
operation with ASEAN, Thailand’s aim is to 
achieve a withdrawal of Vietnamese troops 
from Cambodia. Thailand wants an independ- 
ent, neutral and non-aligned Cambodia which 
poses no threat to its neighbours. 

A related issue in Thai foreign policy is that 
of the refugee outflow from Indo-China. At the 
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end of September 1982 there were approxi- 
mately 170 000 refugees in UNHCR camps in 
Thailand as well as a significant number 
straddling the Thai/Cambodian border. 
Thailand's refugee policy attempts to repat- 
riate voluntarily refugees where possible, and 
where not possible, to deter their arrival or 
resettle them in third countries. 

Another key element in Thai foreign policy is 
the promotion of economic co-operation with 
the other members of ASEAN. Thailand seeks, 
for example, to boost intra-regional trade 
through the development of preferential 
trading arrangements and ASEAN’s industrial 
complementation scheme. Thailand’s trade 
with other ASEAN members is now fourth in 
value after its trade with Japan, the EEC, and 
the United States. 

Relations with Australia: The breadth of 
relations with Thailand cover a wide range of 
interests including trade development assist- 
ance, defence co-operation, narcotics 
supression and a variety of political issues of 
common interest. Senior officials level con- 
tacts are supplemented by higher level visits: 
in 1982 the Minister for National Development 
and Energy, Senator Sir John Carrick, the 
Minister for Administrative Services, Mr 
Newman, the Minister for Defence, Mr Sinclair 
and the Minister for Defence Support, Mr Viner 
made trips to Thailand. 

Bilateral trade links are strengthening 
slowly (1981 provisional figures put Australian 
exports at $136 million, and Thai exports at 
$70 million), but for neither party are they yet 
an important feature of trade (ranking about 
30th in importance for each). Australian 
exports consist chiefly of base and worked 
metals, precious stones and food grain, whilst 
in return Thailand sells animal feeds, fish and 
shrimp, and precious stones. Currently Aust- 
ralian development assistance to Thailand is 
valued at $7.3 million for FY 1981/82. This is 
foreshadowed to rise to about $12.5 million in 
FY 1982/83. 


The ASEAN-Australia Lecture Series 


The ASEAN-Australia Lecture Series was established by the Australian Government in 1979 to 
give both the Australian and ASEAN communities a more accurate picture of the changing 
circumstances of our regional environment from the perspective of the different countries. In so 
doing the series is also aimed at promoting an interest in and understanding of ASEAN 


countries. 


The series involves exchange visits by eminent people from the five ASEAN countries and 
Australia. Professor Kramol Tongdhamachart of Thailand inaugurated the series in 1980 when 
he visited Australia. In September and October 1982 Mr R. Gordon Jackson AC, then the General 
Manager of CSR Limited, visited the ASEAN capitals as the inaugural Australian lecturer in the 
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series. Further reciprocal visits in the series are being planned and the next ASEAN lecturer is 


expected to visit Australia in 1983. 


CSR is a diversified industrial company, managed and substantially owned by Australians and 
with activities in sugar, energy resources, building materials, minerals, aluminium and 
chemicals. Mr Jackson addressed audiences of leading figures in the economic and political life 
of the ASEAN countries on issues facing the region and their implications, as seen by a senior 
Australian businessman. His lectures are reprinted here. 


The 1982 ASEAN-Australia Lecture Series 


‘Aspects of regional economic development — 
an Australian businessman’s approach’ 


by R.G. Jackson 


First Lecture — ‘The overall perspective’ 
Kuala Lumpur, 17 September 1982 


In 1980, the ASEAN and Australian Govern- 
ments agreed that there could be merit in a 
lectureship series, so that special issues 
deserving attention in our six countries could 
be publicly discussed. 

Earlier this year the Australian Foreign 
Minister, Mr Tony Street, invited me to be the 
first lecturer from Australia in what he hopes 
will become an annual series of lectures in 
ASEAN capitals. This follows the first ASEAN 
lecture in Australia given in 1980 by Professor 
Kramol of Chulalongkorn University, Bangkok. 
His visit to Australia was a significant 
beginning to the series. | accepted Mr Street's 
invitation with great pleasure and some tre- 
pidation: pleasure because of the opportunity 
the talks would give me to meet and compare 
experiences with some of ASEAN‘s most 
distinguished citizens, trepidation because as 
the first such speaker | will be setting the scene 
for later contributions to relations between our 
countries going well beyond my particular 
area of interest. 

| am particularly happy to be giving this first 
talk in Kuala Lumpur today and very honoured 
that such a distinguished and influential 
audience should have turned out to meet me. | 
say ‘meet me’ rather than ‘hear me’ because, 
even though my presentation tonight is billed 
as a lecture, l intend to keep it short in the hope 
that a general exchange of ideas will follow. | 
have chosen to begin the tour in Kuala Lumpur 
in recognition of the fact that ASEAN has 
chosen Malaysia to represent it in its contacts 
with Australia. 

My objective in this series of talks, of which | 
will be giving one in each ASEAN capital over 
the next two months, is to offer a business- 
man’s perspective of the interaction between 
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Australia and ASEAN and in so doing identify 
areas in which | see particularly clear common 
interests and particular scope for mutually 
beneficial co-operation. 


Ten years ago there would have been little 
point in structuring such a set of talks to cover 
Australia and ASEAN. It would have been five 
separate talks each concerned with bilateral 
relations between Australia and one of five 
countries. But since then ASEAN has come to 
be an entity to be reckoned with: an entity 
which its partners in political and economic 
dialogue will increasingly see as having a 
weight greater than the sum of its individual 
parts. 


The businessman's perspective cannot be a 
narrow one. He is subject to pressures from 
every part of his environment while at the 
same time his own actions can have far 
reaching social and political effects. In any 
society the business sector is part of an 
organic whole. It is just the same in inter- 
national relations: economic relations are only 
a part of a broader relationship in which 
strategic, political, cultural and social 
elements all play a part. Because this is so, | 
want in this first talk to set quite a broad 
framework within which to tackle four specific 
areas of economic activity in subsequent talks. 
| have chosen these areas as offering par- 
ticular scope for mutual benefit through 
pooling experience and for co-operating in the 
exploitation of shared opportunities and the 
identification and management of shared 
problems. 


Even in the specific areas i have chosen, and 
which | will define in a few moments, | see 
nothing to be gained by overstating the degree 
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of common interest that exists between us. | 
am not a diplomat: | am a businessman talking 
to other businessmen and | am only proposing 
co-operation where clear mutual advantage 
can be found. | hope to show you that the 
scope for such co-operation is in fact consider- 
able and that we all can and should do much 
more to take advantage of it. 

It may be that our recognition of the full 
range of common interest that does exist has 
been hindered by lack of awareness of each 
other’s needs and of capacities and of the 
openings that are there in each other's 
markets. 

The remedy for ignorance is investigation, 
study and spread of information, and | am 
pleased to say that more has been done in 
those areas in the past few years than at any 
time in the past. Most ASEAN countries and 
Australia were, in one way or another, tied to 
metropolitan powers outside our region until 
relatively recent times and we have had to find 
our about each other since. | am aware of how 
much the five ASEAN partners have discover- 
ed about each other since 1967; the learning 
process between ASEAN and Australia has 
further to go. 

in the absence of full knowledge, stereotypes 
or false assumptions may take the place of 
understanding. Two of the most misleading 
labels are ‘developed’ and ‘developing’. 
Australia is said to be a ‘developed’ country, 
but it exhibits many of the characteristics that 
are supposed to by typical of ‘developing’ 
countries. The ASEAN economies, on the 
other hand, are notable for many of the signs 
of advancement and industrialisation which 
used to be seen in only a handful of countries. 

In some respects some of us are more 
developed than others and some of us have 
passed through stages others are yet to enter. 
Some of us are involved now with problems 
that others have yet to face. 

Five of our six countries have substantial 
rural hinterlands in need of development; all 
six of us seek to attract foreign capital and 
technology to develop manufacturing with a 
higher content of value added; all six try to 
ensure that the operations of multinational 
corporations serve our national interests; all 
six are commodity exporters (Singapore as a 
re-exporter) as well as importers, witha strong 
interest in the health of international com- 
modity trade; we are all growing and all going 
through industrial learning experiences at a 
rapid rate. 
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During the course of these talks | shall be 
offering examples of Australian experience 
chosen from areas in which we have made 
particular progress in recent years and which | 
hope may be found interesting. If! do not learn 
more from what you can tell me about ASEAN 
experience | shall return to Australia greatly 
disappointed. | hope, too, that we will find 
ourselves sharing perceptions of how we are 
all going to handle common problems that are 
still ahead of us. 

Except for Thailand all of us have experi- 
enced quite lengthy periods of colonial rule. 
One of the most significant effects of colonial- 
ism is the extent of economic dependence it 
invariably leaves behind it. The achievement 
of political independence is comparatively 
straightforward: and when | say this | hope you 
will not think that | have forgotten that it 
sometimes needs to be fought for very hard. It 
is straightforward in the sense that on the 
stroke of midnight, the last foreign officials 
leave, the old flag comes down and the new 
one goes up and sovereign independence has 
been achieved. But when the ceremonies are 
over there remains an economy created as an 
adjunct to a distant metropolitan economy 
and which may for a long time have great 
difficulty in standing on its own feet. There are 
still unsatisfactory features of the Australian 
economy that can be traced back to colonial or 
neo-colonial days. | am sure your own coun- 
tries have similar examples. And because 
ASEAN nations have grown at a faster rate 
than Australia, you have by-passed some of 
Our experiences. 

It is worth recalling briefly a few aspects of 
our common environment. We are all middle 
level powers dedicated to stability in the 
region, to regional independence and to non- 
interference in each other's internal affairs. 
This has been the case for some time now and 
it is easy to take these virtues for granted. But 
they remain an essential prerequisite for the 
sort of economic co-operation we are looking 
for. And there are very few parts of the world 
where six adjacent countries have these 
healthy attitudes in common. 

We all know how vulnerable nations of our 
size and modest aspirations can be to external 
pressures and to fall-out from the strategic 
competition of the super-powers. This com- 
petition is less overt in our area than a few 
years ago although it could quickly return. 
There is continuing instability in Indo-China. 
This inevitably has a more immediate impact 
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on ASEAN countries than on Australia; but 
Australia is fully aware of the potential for 
wider destabilisation and is very much con- 
cerned to work with ASEAN to prevent this 
happening. It is very heartening to Australia to 
see the degree of unity achieved by ASEAN 
countries in their response to the Indo-China 
situation. 

In the uncertain strategic environment in 
which we all have to exist ASEAN countries set 
considerable store by their status of neutrality 
encapsulated in the concept of ZOPFAN — the 
Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality. 
Australia, on the other hand, has long main- 
tained a formal alliance with the United States. 


There are good geographical and historical 
reasons for these differences in approach. And 
| only refer to them now to make the point that 
we should now allow differences in political 
ana diplomatic methods to obscure the 
similarity of basic objectives. 


A feature of our common environment that 
we can not ignore is that the whole world, and 
in particular its largest and most advanced 
economies, is in the grip of an economic 
recession deeper and more prolonged than 
any we have seen since the 1930s. So far 
ASEAN countries have ridden out this re- 
cession remarkably well; nevertheless it is 
now beginning to bite here also. 


You will expect me to say something about 
how this world economic situation looks from 





Australia Lecture Series in Bangkok on 18 October. 


national product, 


Mr Gordon Jackson, Chief Executive of CSR Limited delivered the fourth of five lectures in the ASEAN- 


the perspective of an Australian businessman. 
1 will deal with it fairly briefly — not because | 
underestimate its seriousness but because 
most of what! want to say in this series of talks 
will remain valid whatever the state of the 
global economy. We will always have 
common interests and common problems. 
There will always be scope for co-operation 
between our countries to mutual advantage 
although inevitably specific areas of co- 
operation will be more appropriate for some 
circumstances than others. 

Australia has been hit sharply and suddenly 
by the effects of world recession during the 
past few months. Throughout 1981 and for the 
first months of 1982 it looked to many as if the 
US economy and thus the world economy 
would turn round before Australia really 
began to suffer. We now know this is not to be. 
Falling commodity prices and volumes for 
exports have weakened our external account, 
reduced the growth in private investment, and 
added to the problems of unemployment. As a 
result there are signs of a healthier realism 
developing in Australia. It will take some time 
for all the indicators to turn round — and of 
course several important factors such as com- 
modity prices and interest rates remain largely 
outside our control — but | suggest you do not 
underestimate the fundamental strength of 
the Australian economy. 

With exports at only 16 per cent of gross 
well below both the OECD 






Mr Jackson (right) is pictured at the Bangkok luncheon talking to Thai Deputy Prime Minister Dr Thanat 
Khoman. At left ts the Australian Ambassador to Thailand, Mr G.A. Jockel. (Photo from Australian Embassy, 


Bangkok}. 
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and ASEAN averages, we are a good deal less 
vulnerable to the vagaries of international 
trade than many countries. Our central 
government deficit in 1981 was less than three 
quarters of one per cent of gross domestic 
product: again well below the OECD average 
and | believe below that of most ASEAN 
countries as well. The unemployment rate of 
nearly 7 per cent is significantly better than the 
OECD average and our investment ratio (gross 
fixed capital formation as a percentage of GDP 
at current prices) a very respectable 24 per 
cent, ahead of that of the United States, com- 
parable with Germany and ahead of most 
other European countries. Only our inflation 
rate, at around 10 percent, is somewhat higher 
than the OECD average but even this is good 
by other standards. 

While much of our external environment 
can be stated in terms of shared perceptions 
and common problems, domestic economic, 
social and cultural circumstances of our six 
countries are much more varied. There is no 
need for me to go into the details of these 
differences as you will all be familiar with 
them. Australia is very aware of the immensity 
of the problems you face in sustaining rapid 
social and economic growth in a context of 
equally rapid population growth and, in some 
respects, limited resources. We are aware that 
these circumstances are bound to dictate the 
economic targets you set yourselves and the 
limits within which you must operate. 

Given the background | have sketched out, 
objectives which we may all have in common 
become self-evident. They are not new to 
anyone here, but they bear repeating for all 
that. They are: to use our material and human 
resources to achieve economic growth which 
will better the lot of all our peoples, to permit 
the full and free development of our various 
cultures, to contribute to the independence of 
our countries and to reinforce the stability and 
peace of our whole region. 

The key question to be addressed in this 
series of lectures then becomes: in what areas 
can exchanges and co-operation between the 
private sectors of the ASEAN and Australian 
economies most assist in the achievement of 
these common objectives? | have chosen four 
areas which | think deserve a closer look. 

The first of these areas is that of foreign 
investment. And the main issue here, on which 
| will be speaking in Singapore, is the extent of 
foreign investment needed in a developing 
economy and how to maximise the benefits 
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from this while minimising the loss of control 
over a national economy that unrestricted 
foreign investment can bring. Here | believe 
that it will be valuable for the lessons we have 
all learnt to be shared between us. 

For present purposes the last two decades 
during which Australian resource develop- 
ment really took off and for which large 
injections of foreign capital and expertise were 
essential will serve very well to indicate this 
dilemma and how, even with a few false starts 
and mistakes, it can be satisfactorily resolved. 

The next issue, which | shall address in 
Jakarta, concerns policy for the most bene- 
ficial exploitation of mineral and energy 
resources. We have a wide diversity of energy 
sources in our region and we should all take 
full advantage of this. We should also be 
looking for long-term regional planning of 
energy exploitation and usage. We must not 
forget that most of these resources are non- 
renewable and that our need for them is likely 
to multiply rapidly with economic growth. 
Waste now of any of them could cause a move 
from energy independence to energy depend- 
ence within a generation. 

In the meantime, however, there seem to be 
two main concerns we share: the first is 
to achieve the maximum regional self- 
sufficiency in the whole range of energy 
resources that are available to us and the 
second is to ensure access to these at 
minimum cost. Where most bulk materials are 
concerned — and this will certainly include 
coal, oil and gas — proximity can play an 
important part in minimising landed costs and 
maximising security of supply. While there are 
some resources which several of our countries 
produce in comparative abundance and which 
therefore offer little if any scope for the growth 
of intra-regional trade, there are others with 
great scope for expansion. 

| offer one example in which, | freely admit, | 
have aconsiderable interest. As you industrial- 
ise, ASEAN countries will have an increasing 
need for the coal which Australia can provide. 
Australia in its turn will continue to need oil of 
course. 

My third subject, to be developed in 
Bangkok, concerns international commodity 
trading. Here | see two main themes: the need 
to work together to seek greater stability in 
price and market access world wide and the 
need to lessen the dependence of producer 
countries on their exports of these volatile 
commodities. 
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Finally, in Manila, | shall be talking about 
some of the problems of the development of 
manufacturing industry and the dilemmas 
inherent in reconciling particular interests of 
individual nations with the health of inter- 
national trade. We acknowledge and share 
ASEAN expectations in this respect and for our 
part we should continue progressively to 
reduce the various barriers to trade which 
exist in Australia. However the dimensions of 
our respective economies and the degree of 
competition are such that it is idle to expect 
that Australian outlets, no matter how free of 
access, can make a large contribution to your 
aspirations; equally ASEAN markets will not 
absorb a large part of Australian exports. All of 
us need solutions which are multilateral and 
which involve the great powers as well as the 
region. 

| was happy to note, after selecting these 
four areas for my lectures, how closely they 
tied in with the six areas for collective dialogue 
with third countries identified by the ASEAN 
Foreign Ministers at their meeting in Singa- 
pore in June. Energy and commodity trading 
appear in both lists, while three of the Foreign 
Ministers’ other items — market access, 
shipping and technology transfer — are all 
matters on which | will be touching during the 
development of my four themes. 

Central to all these problems will be the 
need to accommodate change. Sometimes it 
will be a matter of responding to external 
change. Australia had to respond not long ago 
to British entry to the European Economic 
Community. So too did Malaysia and Singa- 
pore. This was the main contributory factor to 
the fall of Australian exports to Britain from 
26 per cent to 5 per cent of our total exports 
over a period of 20 years. During the past 
decade all of us have had to respond to 
massive oil price increases. 

Others of the changes we have been faced 
with are internal ones deriving from demo- 
graphic changes, changes in traditional social 


patterns, and changes in the distribution of 
income. 

We cannot know all the changes that lie 
ahead. But we can anticipate some, and 
prepare ourselves to deal with them. And even 
where the direction and nature of future 
change cannot be distinguished, we can 
improve matters by strengthening the 
capacity of our organisations and particularly 
our companies by adapt. 

That would be helped by widening our 
knowledge of what is happening in each 
others’ countries and by trying to anticipate 
the effects on us all. There is much in our 
experience which may usefully be shared, and 
we should all be ready to do that. 

i am conscious that this talk may have 
seemed to contain a contradiction. | have been 
arguing the need to approach our economic 
co-operation pragmatically — looking for 
specific cases where clear mutual benefit 
exists. Yet this talk has consisted largely of 
generalities. | make no apology for that. The 
specifics will emerge after we have estab- 
lished the framework within which to seek 
them, and tonight | have been attempting to 
define the framework that is available to us if 
we wish to use it. 

It rests on two large ideas. The first is that 
not only your problems and ours, but your 
goals and ours, have a good deal in common. 
The second is that we may make more 
progress by working together as good neigh- 
bours than by going our own separate ways. 
Within this framework there are matters which 
are mainly for governments but there is also a 
great deal which is open to business initiatives 
— which | hope our respective private sectors 
will take. The ASEAN-Australia Business 
Council is most constructively addressing 
some of the possibilities but there is much 
more to do. | hope the discussion to follow this 
talk and others in other ASEAN capitals may 
turn out to be a step along the road to 
elucidation of some of these opportunities. 


Second lecture — ‘Foreign investment’ 
Singapore, 20 September 1982 


In my talk in Kuala Lumpur last Friday | 
sketched out a framework within which | 
believed ASEAN and Australian businessmen 
should examine issues of mutual interest. | 
went on to identify four such issues which | 
intended to address in subsequent talks. You 
have the text of that first talk, | believe, and you 
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will see that today | am going to talk about 
foreign investment. 


For most if not all of our six countries sub- 
stantial foreign investment is a necessary 
condition for optimum growth. We need not 
only financial capital but also various tech- 
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nologies, skills and training which, for the time 
being, only foreign partners can provide. 

There are other benefits in foreign invest- 
ment. The investor may itself become a major 
customer, or may provide access to other 
major overseas markets. Foreign investment 
can also assist the balance of payments and 
strengthen the exchange rate. 

The problem lies in obtaining these benefits 
at an acceptable cost. Businesses anywhere 
that invest money or other resources like to 
maximise control over their investments. 
Many of the foreign enterprises to which we 
need to look for investment in our countries 
are large and powerful. Some have turnovers 
greater than the gross national products of 
some of our countries. Their power is such that 
without appropriate policies in the host 
country they can easily come — not necess- 
arily deliberately — to exert influence over 
aspects of a developing country’s economy 
and society going well beyond the particular 
industry in which they are operating. And their 
interests, as perceived from a distant cor- 
porate headquarters, may not coincide with 
those of their host country. 

So the central policy dilemma is how to 
strike a balance between the need to create 
conditions which will attract in full measure all 
the benefits of foreign investment and the 


need to impose sufficient restrictions to 
prevent unacceptable loss of control to 
outsiders. 


Other balances that policy must strike will 
include: 

— Balance between the overall national 
interests of the host country and the 
interests of the particular sector of industry 
or particular region in which investment 
occurs. 

Balance between short-term advantage 
and long-term objectives. 

Balance between economic goals and 

social goals. 

Where these balances are struck will, of 
course, vary from country to country — and 
experience in one country will not always be 
the best guide for another. Nevertheless it is 
important to approach the issue of foreign 
investment having in mind the full range of 
interests to be reconciled. 

The first pre-condition for such reconcilia- 
tion is a coherent national economic policy 
within which foreign investment decisions can 
be taken. Foreign investment can have far- 
reaching effects on a country’s economy. 
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Unless foreign investment is seen as an 
integral part of overall economic policy both 
can go astray. 

The next need is for a clear and consistent 
set of guidelines for the case by case control of 
foreign investment. 

This is necessary first to ensure that foreign 
investment remains consistent with overall 
economic and social policy; secondly to give 
the parties involved the assurance that they 
are moving into a known environment rather 
than one beset with uncertainties. | shall have 
more to say about this last point in a moment 
but first | would like to say a word or two about 
Australian foreign investment policy. 

The present policy, with some modifica- 
tions, has been operating since 1976. It aims to 
encourage foreign investment in a way that 
distributes benefits from investment equally 
between Australians and foreign investors. 

Before giving details of this policy and howit 
is administered, | should explain briefly that 
Australia is a federation of states. Under the 
Constitution all aspects of foreign relations, 
general economic management and most 
forms of taxation are reserved to the Com- 
monwealth Government. So control of the 
movement of capital in and out of the country 
is a central government responsibility. On the 
other hand the granting of licences to exploit 
resources is in most cases in the gift of the 
state government concerned, which will also 
have various other powers over investment or 
industrial activity within its state. Our consti- 
tution, written some 80 years ago and little 
changed since then, is not ideally suited to the 
needs of an industrialised country in the last 
quarter of the 20th century. But whatever 
practical disadvantages it may now have, it 
has provided the framework for eight decades 
of political stability and social and economic 
growth. 

The Commonwealth Government is advised 
on foreign investment proposals by a three- 
man Foreign Investment Review Board. its 
chairman is a former banker and its other 
members a businessman and a senior official 
from the Treasury. The Board also helps 
foreign investors frame their proposals so that 
they are consistent with the Government's 
policy. Decisions on foreign investment are 
made by the Government after consideration 
of advice from the Board. 

Most proposals of substance are subject to 
examination by the Board. These include: 

— any investment over $5 million: 
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— investment in real estate over $350 000 


Certain special provisions apply to re- 
sources. projects. The guidelines provide that 
there should be at least a seventy-five per cent 
Australian equity with control in uranium 
projects and fifty per cent equity with control in 
other resource projects. 


Approval has been granted in a few cases to 
projects with less than the required Australian 
equity, where an undertaking has been given 
to increase this equity to required levels in the 
future. | have some reservations about these 
exceptions as a promise to do something in 
the future is not as certain of performance as 
actually doing it now. 


These exceptions aside, the policy is prac- 
tical and has received widespread acceptance 
among the business community and it has 
broad support from the major political parties. 
| believe that this prospect of continuity is a 
plus point for any foreign investor looking at 
Australia. 


Government policies can ensure a majority 
local equity together with the nominal control 
this carries; but the exercise of control 
requires skills and experience which may not 
be readily available. Until these skills have 
been acquired, effective control of an enter- 
prise is likely to remain with the outsiders, 
whatever the equity situation. 


The experience of CSR, the Australian 
company with which | am associated may be 
of some interest. In the mid 1960s CSR was 
essentially a sugar company with some 
involvement with building materials. Since 
then we have expanded on a large scale into 
iron ore, bauxite, coal and oil and gas and have 
frequently been faced with the challenge of 
- learning how to run a business in a hitherto 
unfamiliar industry. In an unfamiliar industry 
the necessary stepping stone to management 
capability may be to,start in a minority position 
with an Overseas partner. In such situations we 
sought to place our own people with the 
managing partner where they could learn the 
industry as quickly as possible and, in due 
course, come to exercise the relevant skills on 
behalf of CSR. | believe our own experience 
with powerful partners makes us sensitive to 
the need for the right balance of control in any 
overseas joint venture in which we take part. 
(These days, as well as trade, we- have 
operations in four of the five ASEAN countries 
as well as Hong Kong and the People’s 
Republic of China). 
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Another way of strengthening the domestic. - 


„base has “been to buy a foreign company 





resident in Australia. CSR’spurchase last year 
of Delhi International Oil, at) American owned 
petroleum company with most of its opera- 
tions in Australia, is a successful case in point. 
It has meant the return to “full Australian 
of some of the country’s most 
important oil and gas reserves. ` 

| Know that this process has seen ‘taking 
place in ASEAN countries as well, with 
Malaysia probably having done most in this 
respect over the past few years. Once local 
companies acquire the financial strength to do 
this — ‘buying back the farm’ as we call it in 
Australia — there is a great deal to recommend 
it. 





Having established to its own satisfaction 
what purposes foreign investment can serve 
and having decided on the conditions under 
which it can be admitted, theres the question ` 
of attractiveness from the point of view of the 
foreign investor. 

ASEAN countries and Australia are, by and 
large, highly regarded as homes’ for invest- 
ment. Australia, Singapore and Malaysia have 
credit ratings in the top twenty of the inter- 
national lists and ahead of a number of West 
European countries; Indonesia is moving up 
fast and Thailand and the Philippines have 
both improved their relative positions over the 
past year. This at a time when many other 
countries, through ‘political uncertainty, 
financial mismanagement or just the lack of 
economic strength to cope with the current 
recessionary conditions, are proving increas- 
ingly unattractive to investors and lenders. | 
However, we should not take our good ratings 
for granted at a time when international 
investors are showing themselves increasing- 
ly nervous. They like to feel-satisfied as to 
political stability, good economic manage- 
ment, clear and consistent government 
policies on foreign investment, reliable local 
services and suppliers, and the quality of the 
local labour force and management. Doubts 
about any of these can turn an investor away., 

An important advantage of a good invest- 
ment rating is that it gives a country the option 
of being selective as to whom it invites in. It 
can attract the money it wants, for the pur- 
poses it wants and on conditions which strike 
the right balance between the interests of all 
parties involved. : 

Where the host country has or can com- 
mand the appropriate~skills, foreign invest- 
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. ment may well be more welcome in the form 


of loans rather than equity. a 
The concept of balance of course, extends 
beyond the mere relationship between the 


_, host country and a particular investor. No 
= developing country wants to be tied too 


exclusively to one patron. So, while 20 


-projects involving investment by country X 
~may all be individually admirable, 20 projects 
_ in which country X is a partner may be just too 


many. Similarly, diversity of investment 


_ between industries is equally desirable. 


Balance must be looked for regionally as 
well as nationally. If for example each of us set 
out to maximise development of petro- 
chemicals based on our natural gas resources, 
we could end up with wasteful regional over- 
supply. On the other hand a lack of investment 
of a particular kind in one ASEAN country 
might be easier for that country to accept if the 


` region as a whole has this industry in good 


measure and if economic co-operation 
between the countries concerned is sufficient- 
ly close. That way the country missing out 
could feel: quite comfortable having that 
resource available next door rather than in its 


ae 
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own backyard — and knowing that it could pay 
for its requirements with its own exports of 
something else. Development of neighbour- 
liness in this way can not only bring direct 
benefit to the region itself but also make the 
whole of the region appear more attractive to 
foreign investors. 

So far | have spoken mainly about invest- 
ment in our region from outside the region. | 
would like now to spend a few minutes on the 
advantages of increased  intra-regional 
investment. While our region as a whole — 
and most if not all of the individual countries in 
it — are likely to remain net importers of 
capital for some time, this is no reason why we 
should not increasingly invest in each other’s 
countries. This can bring many of the ad~ 
vantages already identified for extra-regional 
investors: greater security of supply, en- 
hanced access to markets, and so-on:. These 
advantages will be reinforced when combined 
with proximity and with a regional environ- 
ment in which cultural cross-fertilization and 
the development of common social, economic 
and political goals looks set fair to continue for 
along time. 
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We may still be some distance from an 
ASEAN common market and a long way from 
a Pacific Basin community, but it is worth 
remembering that the free movement of 
capital was seen as an early essential require- 
ment for the European Common Market and 
that the economic benefits of free movement 
of capital can make themselves felt long 
before all other features of an ‘economic 
community are in place. 

The scope for this within ASEAN must 
already be obvious to you but | believe en- 
hanced capital flow between ASEAN and 
Australia could bring equal mutual benefit. 

There may often be particular advantages 
for an ASEAN country to take in an Australian 
investor-partner as opposed to one from a 
super-power from the northern hemisphere. 
Advantages of proximity apart, Australia’s 
modest economic size has much to commend 
it in this context. We have much technology 
that is up with or close to that of the world 
leaders, but our experience and skills are much 
more in operating on a comparatively small 
scale, with indifferent infrastructure, with a 
limited domestic market and competing with 
the world’s giants: first for opportunities then 
for funds and finally for sales. These are very 
much the circumstances in which many 
ASEAN enterprises will find themselves — 
particularly in the resources field — and 
Australian, experience may turn out to be 
relevant and useful for them. 

| would also like to commend Australia to 





you as a good home for ASEAN capital. 
ASEAN countries have already shown some 
interest in investing in Australia. Some in- 
vestors have of course been very active in real 
estate. But ASEAN investors have so far been 
reluctant to become involved in resource 
development in Australia. | think this is a pity 
and | encourage you to look more closely at the 
many Australian resource projects under 
study or in progress. 

Over the next decade, | believe ASEAN 
investment in Australia will grow dramatically. 
As the ASEAN economies expand and further 
industrialise, your energy requirements will 
increase and you will require greater quanti- 
ties of industrial raw materials. Security of 
supply will become increasingly important. All 
this will point to investment in Australian 
resources. 

Opportunities for ASEAN investment also 
exist in banking and finance areas. Singapore 
in particular has a highly developed finance 
service sector and is thus well placed to 
expand into Australia. Although well served by 
more than 70 foreign banks operating in 
Australia, there are quite a number of major 
Australian companies in a client relationship 
with Singapore banks. And of course the Asia 
dollar market goes from strength to strength. 

So to conclude, foreign investment is one 
area in which the Australian and ASEAN 
private sectors may co-operate more closely 
within a more general framework. 


Third lecture — ‘Minerals and Energy’ 
Jakarta, 23 September 1982 


This talk is the third in a series | am giving in 
each ASEAN capital. In my first talk, given in 
Kuala Lumpur | sketched out a framework 
within which | believed Australian and ASEAN 
businessmen could examine issues of mutual 
interest. | went on to identify four such issues 
to address in subsequent talks. You have the 
text of that first talk, | believe, and you will see 
that today | am going to talk about minerals 
and energy. | shall try to show how regional 
co-operation in the development of our 
mineral and energy resources can help to 
maximise the benefit these resources bring us. 

Scope for co-operation can exist in two 
areas: amongst ourselves within our region 
and in our dealings with the rest of the world. 
The first probably offers more immediate 
opportunities and it is to this that | shall be 
devoting most of my time. My remarks will be 
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weighed somewhat towards energy because 
energy has an importance that reaches into 
every area of our economic lives; but much of 
what | have to say will have relevance to other 
mineral resources as well. 

My basic premise is a simple one. It is that 
ASEAN countries and Australia have a number 
of similar problems to resolve. Most of us have 
major energy resources some of which have 
only recently been discovered and which 
require much capital to develop. We also know 
there is more to be found. Three of us — 
Indonesia, Malaysia and Australia — have 
known reserves of oil with a relatively limited 
life and a need to diversify out of this energy 
source as much as possible. All of us, to 
varying degrees, are engaged in industrial 
growth which is going to lead to increased 
energy consumption. None of us has a com- 
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pletely balanced range of energy resources 
that can meet all our needs for the foreseeable 
future. 

All these energy problems point to a need to 
plan for the future which is probably greater 
than in almost any other area of economic 
activity. 

| know that the Indonesian Government is 
very aware of the need for energy planning ata 
national level as reflected in the setting up of 
the National Energy Co-ordinating Board. 

lam laying great stress on the importance of 
energy to business because many industrial 
countries have suffered through failure of 
those responsible to plan correctly for their 
energy needs and to implement necessary 
plans. We have had this problem recently in 
several parts of Australia where it has become 
apparent that margins of electricity generating 
capacity over current requirements are too 
narrow to allow for unexpected breakdowns of 
equipment or even  unseasonably bad 
weather. 

The most spectacular cases of widespread 
power breakdown have been in the United 
States where on several occasions the whole 
of the east coast from Boston to Washington 
has been virtually brought to a stand-still by 
power system failures precipitated by inade- 
quate reserve capacity. One can learn from 
other people’s mistakes and plan to avoid that 
sort of thing. 

The examples | have given are of the con- 
sequences of bad planning at a final stage of 
the energy conversion chain — the provision 
of electricity to the end user. But good 
planning is at least as important at the earlier 
stages when decisions have to be taken about 
the mix of primary resources to be used to 
meet a country’s energy needs. And of course 
these needs will not just be electricity from the 
grid. There will be fuel for transport, both road 
and rail, electricity generation for small and 
isolated communities and a range of industrial 
energy needs for which electricity is not 
necessarily the most appropriate answer. 

Many factors need to be taken into account 
here; but | suggest that the most important is 
long-term security of supply. This applies 
most strongly in the energy field because of 
the all-embracing importance of energy in an 
industrialising country’s scheme of things. But 
it will be true also of many other resources. 

For security of supply in the energy field the 
key word is diversity: diversity of fuels and 
diversity of suppliers. No nation can afford to 
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be dependent on a single supplier for its 
energy requirements nor can it afford to be 
solely dependent on one type of fuel. The 
sensitivity of every development in the Middle 
East is magnified a hundred-fold by the 
excessive dependence of much of the deve- 
loped world on oil and on Middle East oil in 
particular. 

| have’ studied with interest statistics of 
Indonesia’s present and projected energy pro- 
duction and consumption. | note that in 1980 
oil accounted for 80 per cent of total energy 
supply, natural gas 16 per cent, coal less than 1 
per cent and hydro-power 3 per cent. 

| know your Government is very aware that 
Indonesia’s oil reserves are limited and that, to 
maximise revenues, as much as possible of 
annual production should be earmarked for 
export. As the Third Five Year Plan recognises, 
this will call for much greater diversification of 
energy than has occurred hitherto. 

When planning energy supplies several 
criteria need to be applied in addition to 
avoiding undue dependence on one source. 
These include: long-term security of supplies; 
relative cost effectiveness; suitability for the 
end use; and the availability of suitable infra- 
structure. The first two of these criteria point to 
the advantage of having your source as close 
to home as possible. Less can go wrong along 
a short supply line and it is likely to cost less 
than a long one. 

The importance of planning for hiatu: 
ture cannot be overemphasised. In Australia 
we have examples of raw materials being 
available at the mine but with insufficient 
capacity to ship them out. We have seen rapid 
growth in some areas causing severe strains 
on townships and the provision of essential 
services. 

For those of us in the South East Asian 
region there is a lot to be said for maximising 
the use we all make of each other’s resources. 
Certainly Indonesia will remain a significant 
source of oil for Australia. 

Equally certainly | believe that ASEAN 
countries should look to Australia for the 
increasing quantities of coal they will need in 
order to achieve diversified growth of energy 
sources. Our coal resources rank fourth in the 
world after those of the USSR, USA and China. 
So Australian coal is going to be available for a 
very long time. 

During the age of cheap oil, coal was a 
somewhat unfashionable energy source. It 
was considered, with some justification then, 
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to be polluting, difficult to handle and store, 
and likely to involve higher plant maintenance 
and repair costs than oil. Besides which, until 
1973, it had little if any cost advantage. 
Whereas in certain situations coal may still 
have disadvantages compared with oil and 
gas, many of these disadvantages have been 
much reduced and sometimes completely 
eliminated by modern technology. Further- 
more, given the much lower cost of coal 
compared with oil, on an equivalent energy 
basis, its use in power generation, in the 
cement industry and in industrial boilers, will 
result in significant overall cost savings. A rule 
of thumb for a medium-sized power station, of 
say 400 megawatts, and including all operat- 
ing, maintenance and capital costs, is that 
electricity generated by coal will be between 
half and two-thirds the cost of that from oil. 

| note that the Indonesian Government's 
projected increase for coal as an energy 
source is from about 1 per cent in 1979 to 2.4 
per cent in 1984. | would be surprised if there 
did not turn out to be advantage in increasing 
the percentage contribution of coal well 
beyond this in due course. By contrast, coal 
contributes about 40 per cent of primary 
energy consumption in Australia. It provides 
over 70 per cent of our electricity. | have seen 
forecasts indicating that both Thailand and the 
Philippines may achieve 12 per cent-15 per 
cent coal usage in the late 80s. Something of 
this order could well prove to be appropriate 
for Indonesia as well. Much of this might in due 
course by domestically produced coal; but the 
most efficient and cost-effective plan for 
energy development could well point to a 
substantially increased contribution by 
imported coal as well. The latter could be used 
as the sole source of energy for a particular 
facility when transport and other costs were in 
its favour; or it could be used for blending with 
locally produced coal. There are a number of 
situations around the region in which high 
quality Australian coals are blended with 
lower grade local coals to produce a more 
thermally efficient mix and so permit more 
cost effective use of local coals than would 
otherwise be possible. 

Capital costs per unit of calorific value and 
subsequent maintenance costs are always 
higher with the use of lower quality coal. 

Indonesian and Malaysian oil and Australian 
coal are probably the best examples of mineral 
and energy resources that can contribute to 
increased trade in our region. There may well 
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be others, both among ASEAN members and 
between ASEAN and Australia. But | want now 
to turn away from trade to look at other ways in 
which we can help each other in the energy 
and mineral resources field. 

A particularly promising area is the ex- 
change of information and technology. 

New exploration techniques and new 
extraction processes have over the last decade 
widened considerably the scope for develop- 
ment of resources which previously might 
have been considered uneconomic. Most of 
our countries are now operating in, or seeking 
to operate in, these frontier areas. All of us will 
still need for some time to come to look 
outside our own countries for some of the 
technology and skills necessary for such 
enterprises. There are some areas, however, 
in which we have all learnt enough to do the 
job on our own. 

The company with which | am associated — 
CSR Limited — can provide some good 
examples of this. We first began to move into 
the mineral and energy field in 1964 when we 
joined with established mining companies to 
develop the Mt Newman iron ore deposit in 
Western Australia. Since then we have 
acquired, and developed to suit our own 
particular circumstances, the skills needed for 
the discovery, extraction, handling and 
marketing of iron ore, bauxite, coal, and oil and 
gas all on an increasingly large scale. 

As | pointed out in my Singapore talk in the 
context of foreign investment, there will often 
be particular advantages for an ASEAN 
country to seek such skills and experiences 
from Australia rather than from companies 
based in the super-powers of the northern 
hemisphere. Advantages of proximity apart, 
Australia’s particular circumstances and 
experience have much to recommend it as 
partner for ASEAN countries. We have much 
technology that is equal to and in some cases, 
superior to any available elsewhere. Some of 
our coal and iron ore mines are among the 
largest in the world, we also have small mines 
and we have international as well as local 
experience in oil and gas exploration. But like 
you, we have a limited domestic market and 
must compete with the world giants: first for 
opportunities, then for funds and finally for 
sales. 

| should say here that the capabilities 
needed for effective resource development 
are by no means confined to technology. A 
number of Australian companies have had to 
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learn the hard way that mere availability of 
abundant resources in the ground is not in 
itself worth a great deal. The process of 
bringing gas or coal or ore in the ground to the 
point of sale and finally converting it into cash 
in the bank is often a onerous one with many 
pitfalls. Development will call for much hard- 
headed and detailed analysis of every step on 
the way. In some cases a resource may have to 
stay in the ground for 10, 20 or even 30 years 
after discovery before the market will justify 
the effort and investment to develop it. 

A particular hazard exists when an enter- 
prise may have to rely on somebody else for 
transport, power or other elements of infra- 
structure. Australia has had both good and bad 
experiences here. The development of the iron 
ore deposits in the Pilbara region of Western 
Australia in the late 60s and early 70s included 
very efficient transport and port loading 
facilities built for the purpose in areas where 
there were no previous facilities and virtually 
no existing population. The development of 
coal mines in New South Wales, on the other 
hand, involved a requirement to use existing 
railways and ports in comparatively thickly 
populated areas. It has proved much harder in 
this case to ensure the uninterrupted flow of 
coal to ships in all circumstances. 

There is another theme from my Singapore 
lecture which has particular relevance to 
today’s subject of minerals and energy. In 
Singapore | was at pains to point out the 
importance for a developing country of 
ensuring that the price it paid for the overseas 
capital and expertise which it needed to 
exploit its resources was not too high. This 
price can easily turn out to be a significant loss 
of national control over those resources. Given 
the particular importance of energy in a 
country’s economic development, this warn- 
ing needs to be taken to heart where energy is 
concerned more than any other resource area. 

By the same token, in Singapore, | also 
referred to the advantages of a resources 
customer taking some equity in his supplier. 
For example, Australian coal companies 
generally would welcome some equity from 
consumers in ASEAN countries in individual 
new projects. The equity helps give security to 
both sides. 

Another, somewhat complex issue in re- 
sources and energy is that of secondary 
processing. However, it is an area with great 
scope for regional co-operation. For example, 
much of the tin mined in Australia is smelted in 
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Malaysia. In 1980/81 this was over $80 million 
worth. There are likely to be a number of other 
minerals for which the largest or most favour- 
ably placed producer in the region could 
process the output of neighbours to mutual 
advantage. 

So far | have discussed mainly ways in 
which we, ASEAN nations and Australia, can 
co-operate to mutual advantage within our 
region. In the final few minutes of my talk | 
would like to look briefly at possibilities for 
co-operation in our dealings with the outside 
world. 

This is something | will be addressing in 
more detail in the talk | am to give on inter- 
national commodity trading in Bangkok in 
October. But for the sake of completeness it 
needs a brief reference now. 

It is true that in a number of international 
commodity markets Australia and certain 
ASEAN countries will be competitors: natural 
gas provides an obvious examples; tin, 
bauxite, nickel and copper are others which 
come to mind. It is also true, however, that 
very often we will individually be comparative- 
ly small producers selling to large and 
powerful buyers. It is not unreasonable in such 
a situation that the powerful buyer should take 
full advantage of his strength in order to obtain 
what he wants on conditions that suit him. This 
will frequently involve playing one seller off 
against another, something at which our 
Japanese friends in particular have proved 
themselves very skilful. This being the case, 
there could well be scope for we, the pro- 
ducers, to work more closely together to 
protect our interests and strengthen our 
collective bargaining positions. | am not 
suggesting anything in the nature of a pro- 
ducers’ cartel; | cannot think of any cases in 
which a cartel or other price regulating body 
would be much use on a regional basis. All | 
am suggesting is that we should perhaps 
compare notes rather more often with a view 
to achieving greater price stability and making 
it that much harder for our larger customers to 
employ the ‘divide and rule’ tactics at which 
they are so good. 

May | conclude by reaffirming the unifying 
theme of this series of talks. It is that there is 
much scope for mutual benefit in closer co- 
operation between the business communities 
of our respective countries. Sometimes this 
will amount to no more than the exchange of 
information; at the other end of the scale it 
could involve major investment in each other’s 
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countries, with a whole range of possibilities 
between these two extremes. | am a business- 
man speaking mainly to other businessmen 
and my approach is pragmatic. | recognise that 


much of the time we will find it more in our 
interests to go our own separate ways. But 
there is also a framework within which we can 
co-operate. 


Fourth lecture — ‘International commodity trading’ 
Bangkok, 18 October 1982 


The talk | am giving today is the fourth in a 
series of five which | am giving in each ASEAN 
capital. In the first talk which | gave in Kuala 
Lumpur a month ago | sketched out a frame- 
work within which | believed ASEAN and 
Australian businessmen should examine 
issues of mutual interest. | went on to identify 
four such issues which | intended to address in 
subsequent talks. | think you have the text of 
that first talk. Since then | have spoken in 
Singapore about foreign investment and in 
Jakarta about minerals and energy. Later in 
Manila the subject will be manufacturing. 
Today | want to look at international com- 
modity trading. 

lam particularly pleased to be giving my talk 
on international commodity trading in 
Bangkok because Thailand has been very 
active in stimulating regional awareness of the 
problems in this field. In June this year 
Thailand organised an international sym- 
posium in which the question figured prom- 
inently in the context of the need to achieve 
closer co-operation between ASEAN and its 
Pacific Basin neighbours. Incidentally that 
symposium was attended by Sir James 
Vernon, my predecessor as chief executive of 
CSR Limited and he has told me how success- 
ful it was. Later in June Dr Thanat Khoman, 
your Deputy Prime Minister, gave an address 
to the Convention on the Development of the 
Pacific’s Resources in Sydney in which he 
showed a deep understanding of the problems 
and made an impressive plea for more 
positive regional action. | see myself, there- 
fore, giving some particular perspectives on 
problems that will already be familiar to you. 

Within the general area covered by the title 
of today’s lecture, | believe ASEAN and 
Australia can find more common interests and 
common problems than almost anywhere 
else. Four out of five ASEAN countries are 
primary producers for export on a large scale: 
so is Australia. 

Historically, Malaysia, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines and Australia developed their exports of 
raw materials to meet the needs of metro- 
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politan countries. Singapore’s entrepot trade 
was strongly oriented towards the same end. 
When independence came and these close 
trading relationships began to unravel, our 
countries became exposed to a much greater 
extent than previously to the uncertainties and 
harsh competition of world commodity 
markets. Though Thailand never developed 
the particular trading patterns associated with 
colonialism and thus did not suffer the dis- 
location associated with changing these 
patterns, it now faces the same problems as 
the rest of us. 

When looking at international trade in 
commodities there are two main sectors to 
consider. The first is the broad international 
regime within which individual producing 
countries must find a place to develop oppor- 
tunities for export growth. The second relates 
to the circumstances peculiar to individual 
commodities. 

As to the first — the international regime — it 
has been the conventiona! wisdom for the past 
40 years that economic growth and develop- 
ment and the welfare of people in all countries 
are best advanced by a multilateral approach 
to international trade. In other words, efficient 
producers should have opportunities for 
growth and high cost producers should, over a 
period of time, be phased out. 

Attempts to make progress in this direction 
have centred on the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade — GATT. By and large, the 
multilateral trading arrangements negotiated 
within the GATT have worked reasonably well 
for manufactured goods. They have provided 
a stable institutional environment for enter- 
prises to plan ahead and to adjust activities to 
changes in demand, changes in technology, 
and so on. 

But for agricultural trade — and indeed for 
most raw materials — the system has been 
singularly unsuccessful. For many reasons 
most national governments have been un- 
willing to contemplate reducing the level of 
protection afforded their domestic agricultural 
industries. Hence, much increased agricultural 
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production has not been by lowcost producers 
in areas most suited to it but by producers in 
the wealthier developed countries whose tax 
payers have been willing to provide very 
costly protection and subsidy for them. 

The most dramatic evidence of what | have 
said is to be found, of course, in the Common 
Agricultural Policy of the EEC. Levels of 
protection afforded to Community producers 
have stimulated an enormous growth in the 
output of many commodities. Not only has 
this reduced long-standing European markets 
for efficient producers in other countries; but 
growth in European output has reached the 
stage at which the community’s heavily sub- 
sidised exports are a dominant influence on 
market prices everywhere. 

The effect of the C.A.P. is well illustrated by 
the case of sugar of which Thailand, the 
Philippines and Australia are major exporters. 
During the first half of the 1970s the countries 
now comprising the EEC were net importers to 
an average extent of 1 million tonnes a year. 
The price support policy for domestic sugar 
beet producers has so stimulated production 
that in 1981 the EEC was a net exporter to the 
tune of 5.5 million tonnes. In the current year 
the net export surplus will be about the same. 
The EEC is conservatively estimated as having 
paid more than $US600 million in 1981/82 in 
export subsidies for sugar alone. In the current 
year it could well be in excess of $1000 million. 
This huge export surplus dominates the world 
market in raw sugar. Recently the London 
daily price for sugar has been hovering only a 
little above 80 pounds sterling a tonne but 
Community exporters selling at those prices 
receive subsidies of some 220 pounds a tonne. 
Producers in other countries whose taxpayers 
cannot afford the luxury of unbridled sub- 
sidisation receive for their exports no more 
than the market price of a little over 80 pounds 
a tonne. 

Of course, sugar is only one — although 
probably the most dramatic — of the current 
problems of international trade. Many com- 
modity prices are currently unprofitable even 
to the most efficient producers. in the case of 
sugar and a number of other products, 
surpluses generated by the Common Agri- 
cultural Policy and other highly protective 
forms of assistance are root causes of the 
problem. More generally, of course, com- 
modity trading is suffering badly because of 
the stagnation in economic growth in almost 
every developed country. Indeed for the first 
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time in more than 30 years the level of inter- 
national trade fell in absolute terms last year. 
And in mid-1982 the average real price of 
primary commodities other than oil was at its 
lowest for 30 years. 

Another disturbing feature of the current 
scene is the tendency of the larger trading 
entities to devise bilateral solutions to their 
problems. Japan, the United States and the 
EEC all have imbalances with each other and 
their efforts to correct these pay too little 
regard to the interests of third parties. For 
example, Australia’s share of the Japanese 
market for a number of agricultural products 
— notably grains and beef — has declined 
drastically over the past few years while that of 
the United States has risen correspondingly. 
This change in import patterns has occurred 
not mainly in a free market environment but in 
the context of a strictly administered system of 
quotas and other non-tariff barriers. It is 
difficult to escape the conclusion, therefore, 
that it has happened as an accepted conse- 
quence of bilateral understandings between 
Japan and the United States. 

There is evidence that Australian dairy 
exports to Japan have been replaced by EEC 
produce for much the same reasons. ASEAN 
producers of primary products may well find 
similar developments occurring to their dis- 
advantage for the same sorts of reasons. Such 
distortions of international commodity trading 
can only be effectively resisted if those 
producers outside the economic ‘big three’ 
make common cause whenever opportunity 
offers. 

In Australia’s case, exports amount to about 
16 per cent of GNP. In many ASEAN countries 
the figure is much larger and in Thailand's case 
| believe it is about 25 per cent. Thus we are all 
tremendously dependant on sustained growth 
in the level of international trade and on 
reasonable protection against the kind of 
calamitous commodity prices exemplified by 
the case of sugar already referred to. 

| am pleased to say that the Australian 
Government has taken a major initiative 
designed to get international co-operation and 
action to do something about the present 
position. A ministerial meeting of the GATT is 
to be held in late November and the Australian 
Government is seeking to use the occasion to 
get certain specific undertakings. 

The first objective is to secure an immediate 
freeze on existing levels of protection and 
subsidies with no new forms of protection or 
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economic sense for all parties. Multilateral 
attempts by producers to maintain prices 
permanently and artificially high, to protect 
inefficient producers or to freeze production or 
consumption patterns in the face of changing 
circumstances are unlikely to succeed in the 
long run. Even OPEC is in serious trouble. 

ASEAN countries have already achieved an 
impressive degree of unity in some of their 
economic dealings with the outside world, and 
particularly with the European Communities. | 
am sure this unity can bring you further 
benefits in many other areas in which it has yet 
not been brought to bear. This will apply both 
to joint government initiatives and to com- 
bined action by many sections of your private 
sectors who discover common interests. Nor 
need you confine this co-operative action to 
ASEAN alone. | believe there will be occasions 
when ASEAN, Australia and sometimes other 
neighbours may get great benefit from 
working together more closely than they have 
sometimes done in their international negotia- 
tions on commodity matters. 

Many of these issues will be matters for 
action by governmenis. But that is not to say 
that businessmen should not have views on 
them and seek to get those views accepted. On 
the contrary, it is always essential that 
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business should be continuously active in 
assessing the implications of government 
actions or intentions and in assuring that its 
own interests are fully understood when 
governments contemplate actions. If | may 
quote from the speech of Dr Thanat Khoman | 
mentioned earlier: ‘The private sector is 
particularly well-equipped to examine and 
scrutinize the problems and present their 
findings and recommendations to the govern- 
ments concerned.’ 

There are several aspects of commodity 
trading on which the private sector can take 
initiatives either on its own or jointly with 
governments. | would like to consider two of 
these: physical handling of the commodity 
and marketing of it. 

The benefit to a country from international 
commodity trading can only be usefully 
measured in terms of the net return on the 
total expenditure of human and capital re- 
sources devoted to it. For example, if 20 per 
cent of a crop of sorghum is lost to pests 
between the farm and the ship, the result is 
just the same for the producing country as a 20 
per cent reduction in the price of sorghum. 

If the quality of the end product is such as to 
incur a discount on price that also represents 
an avoidable reduction in one’s return. | can 
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think of no commodity for which buyers are 
not increasingly demanding a high degree of 
conformity to international standards. Not 
only does good quality produce command a 
price premium; but sometimes a product that 
is below standard may have difficulty in 
finding a market at all. So much modern 
machinery is designed to use raw material to 
very tight specifications and when departure 
from these specifications can cost the manu- 
facturer money he is just not prepared to take 
the risk of this happening. The Australian wool 
industry, for example, has been under steady 
pressure over the last two decades from its 
customers to upgrade the accuracy of its wool 
classification. | believe this has largely been 
achieved now through replacement of tra- 
ditional methods by modern technology. 
Reliability of supply is another factor which 
needs to be taken into account when planning 
one’s international commodity trading strate- 
gies. There is much that can go wrong in the 
chain of events from harvesting to finished 
product and I do not have time to go into all the 
detail of this; but | will just mention three 
requirements that exists for almost all bulk 
commodity handling. The first is for adequate 
bulk storage for one’s commodities at or near 
the point of exit. This is comparatively 
straightforward to achieve and can frequently 
protect one against the results of other short- 
comings in the system. It can also provide 
useful flexibility in responding to short-term 
price fluctuations. 

A second requirement is the assurance of 
low-cost, reliable and suitable shipping. | know 
this is a high priority matter for discussion 
between ASEAN governments and between 
ASEAN as a whole and its dialogue partners. 
So | will say no more about it for the moment 
except to observe that it is a matter on which 
common ASEAN action is likely to yield much 
greater benefits than separate national initia- 
tives. There is certainly scope here too for 
close liaison between ASEAN and Australia. 

The third requirement | will mention slots in 
between the first two: adequate bulk handling 
facilities at ports are essential if costly delays 
and wastage are to be avoided. Many coun- 
tries, both exporters and importers of bulk 
commodities, suffer from inadequacies here 
including, I’m afraid to say, for some com- 
modities, Australia. Those who master this 
requirement quickly reap the benefits. For 
example, the availability of one of the world’s 
best ship-loading facilities at Richards Bay has 
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been one of the major factors in enabling 
South Africa to achieve entry into the 
European steaming coal market. 

It is not only material or mechanical in- 
adequacies that can prejudice reliability of 
supply. While there has been a tendency in 
some quarters to exaggerate the extent to 
which strikes or other aspects of bad labour 
relations disrupt Australian exports, it is 
certainly true that any disruption of this type is 
too much disruption. We in Australia have not 
moved as quickly as we should to realize that 
the simple adversary relationships which 
accompanied the development of trade union- 
ism in the latter part of the 19th century have 
no place in modern industry. 

Management, unions and governments are 
now much more aware of this than they once 
were and the next decade of industrial rela- 
tions in Australia should show a good deal 
more rationality than the last. Those countries 
of the industrialized northern hemisphere 
which now have the best labour relations are 
those which never experienced that particular 
first phase of trade unionism which was 
characteristic of Britain and British derived 
societies. | would expect ASEAN countries to 
seek to follow their example rather than ours. 
But good labour relations in a highly indust- 
rialized society can never be easy and call for 
high skills and a high sense of responsibility on 
all sides. 

The marketing of commodities is another 
field in which private sector skills are likely to 
be particularly valuable. Such skills are already 
possessed in abundance in ASEAN countries 
and could rapidly be developed further. For 
example, | believe it is only a matter of time 
before the whole range of trading facilities 
traditionally associated with the City of 
London is available in Singapore and Hong 
Kong. This will be a welcome development for 
our region and for ASEAN countries in par- 
ticular. Why rely on others for something we 
can do for ourselves? 

There are certain aspects of large-scale 
marketing of bulk commodities in which 
Australia has particularly strong experience 
and which you may find of some interest when 
developing your own strategies. | do not have 
time to spell out in any detail the whole range 
of such marketing activities in which CSR — 
my own company — is engaged. But | would 
be only too happy to answer questions about it 
later. 

The point | want to make now is that the 
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objectives of overseas marketing strategies of 
our different countries will often be very 
similar and thus it will be useful for each to 
study how the others have sought to pursue 
them. In the case of a commodity such as 
sugar we are all likely to have the need to 
combine the output of a large number of small 
producers spread over a wide area into bulk 
quantities suitable for sale on world markets. 
We are all likely to have to answer the same 
sort of questions when doing this. Should 
there be a central marketing authority rather 
than a number of trading houses operating in 
the market place? How should producers be 
paid for their crops? How can a central 
marketing authority operate to cushion the 
small producer from fluctuations in world 
prices? Then there will be relationships to 
work out between the marketing authority and 
other elements in the system such as millers 
and refiners and, of course, regional and 
central governments. What could or should be 
done to stabilize production and match it to 
available outlets? | understand that Thailand's 
National Sugar Production and Marketing 
Policy Committee has drafted a new Sugar Act 
which is expected to go before Parliament 
quite soon. No doubt it addresses these sorts 
of questions. 

Finally, there will be the need to work out 
strategies for the disposal of the country’s 
total output. For example, what balance 
should be struck between long-term fixed 
price contracts and spot sales at market 
prices? Negotiating long-term contracts is 
itself an art-form of considerable complexity. 
And building an on-going relationship of 
mutual interest and trust with long-term 
buyers can bring benefits going well beyond 
the success of a single contract. | could quote 
you a number of cases during my time with 
CSR when we and customers have helped 
each other out of unexpected difficulties in 
situations in which no obligation existed but 
when it seemed that this was a sensible and in 
the long run profitable way to deal with 
friends. To do this, of course requires a close 
relationship in which producer and consumer 
can deal direct with each other and in which 
the producer can exercise tight control over 
every stage in the movement of his com- 
modity from his mill or mine to the consumer's 
own storage. Not every commercial relation- 
ship can be developed in this way but it is 
worth striving for as often as one can. 

All the above presupposes a given pattern of 
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production. But of course national production 
patterns for basic commodities should not be 
static nor should they be limited to only a few 
commodities. There should be as much 
diversity as possible within the limits of what a 
country may produce efficiently and a con- 
tinuing willingness to experiment and change 
in response to changing world or regional 
demand patterns. 

| have not spoken so far of the scope that 
exists for increased trade in commodities 
within our own region. It is likely that for a long 
time to come both ASEAN and Australian 
producers will continue to find the major 
markets for their commodities in the industrial 
countries of the northern hemisphere. But 
that does not mean that we should ignore 
opportunities within our region. There is much 
complementarity here. Australia is a supplier 
of temperate zone primary products such as 
veal, beef, dairy products, wheat and wool. 
ASEAN produces tropical cash crops and can 
supply Australia with coffee, rubber, tapioca, 
vegetable oils and a number of timbers. 

We cannot expect a balance of trade in 
commodities within our region any more than 
we can expect this trade to constitute more 
than a small part of our total trade patterns. 
But it is still worth developing to the maximum 
extent, particularly while our major markets 
remain subject to the destabilising and 
mercantilist influences which we have already 
identified. 

Experience in Japan has shown that as 
incomes rise with industrialization, demand 
for high unit-value foodstuffs such as meat 
and dairy products will grow. ASEAN demand 
for these products is already increasing as 
development takes places. Australia, New 
Zealand, the United States and Canada are all 
possible suppliers. 

For Australia’s part, as both our production 
patterns and our tastes become more varied, 
we are likely to have an increasing demand for 
ASEAN primary produce and articles derived 
from it. There is scope for adventurous entre- 
preneurs in this field to operate in both 
directions. 

In summing up this talk on international 
commodity trading | have to express some 
pessimism and some optimism. We must be 
pessimistic over the likelihood of achieving in 
the foreseeable future the world-wide commit- 
ment necessary to achieve the stability and 
equity we would like to see in all international 
commodity trading. We can be optimistic that 
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there are things we can do among ourselves 
regionally and within our iundividual coun- 
tries to make the best of the situations in which 
we find ourselves. | have quoted a few 
» examples of opportunities that seem to 
present themselves: some for the rational 
application of resources available within our 
region for our mutual benefit; others to take 
_ advantage of skills, and. experience that 
already exists within our region. Most of these 
have been examples of things Australia could 
contribute. This is not because | wish to paint a 
one-sided picture of the scope for the flow of 
_ resources, information, ideas and skills within 
our region but because | have preferred to 


speak of things | know best. | have no doubt at 
all that there is equal scope for the flow of 
resources and wisdom in the opposite 
direction and | look forward to hearing 
examples in the discussion that is to follow. | 
hope with the use of these examples | have 
been able to make my essential message clear. 
Failing the degree of international co- 
operation necessary to achieve stability in 
international commodity trading there is much 
we can do regionally to protect ourselves and 
make the best of what we possess. It is up to us 
— the private sectors at least as much as 
governments — to seek out these opportuni- 
ties and act on them. 


Fifth lecture — ‘The development of manufacturing industry’ 
Manila, 21 October 1982 


When | accepted the invitation of the 
Australian Foreign Minister, Mr Tony Street, to 
undertake a series of five talks giving an 
Australian businessman's perspective of the 
interaction between ASEAN and Australia, | 
had very little idea of what | was letting myself 
in for. It has proved to be a great challenge but 
a very rewarding one. Nevertheless, from 

: what | know of the Filipino love of horseracing 
I'm sure you will understand me when | say 

- that with the start of this final talk | am not 
sorry | am now into the home straight — 
though still running strongly, | hope. 

As you will have seen from the text of the 
first lecture, which | believe you all have, my 
concern throughout the series has been to try 
to identify areas of economic activity in which | 
see particularly clear common interests and 
particular scope for mutually beneficial co- 
operation. Today | intend to look at the 
development of manufacturing industry. 

want to start today’s talk with a very simple 
question: what does a country want manu- 
facturing industry for? An initial answer to this 
question could quite reasonably be given in 
terms of the common economic objectives for 
our countries which | defined in my first talk. 
Thus a manufacturing industry would be a 
contribution to ‘the use of our material and 
human resources to achieve economic growth 
which will better the lot of alf our peoples, 
permit the full and free development of our 
various cultures, contribute to the independ- 
ence of our countries and reinforce the 
stability and peace of our whole region’. 
However, to provide a useful guide for the 
shape and direction of development of manu- 
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facturing industry in any one country, it is 
necessary to develop the answer much more 
specifically in terms of that country’s particular 
culture and particular economic and strategic 
situation. It is not for me to attempt to do that 
for the Philippines or any other ASEAN 
country: all | want to do is stress as strongly as 
| am able that any industrial development 
policy should be set within such a broader 
framework. Industry must serve society and 
must be shaped by the values of that society 
rather than attempt itself to shape these 
values. 

If industry is to serve the purposes | have 
described, the framework within which it is to 
operate must be defined by government on 
behalf of society as a whole. It will also be 
government's job to maintain a continuing 
balance between industry and all the other 
elements in society. Some may say that a 
government's job should end there and that 
the private sector should then be allowed to 
get on with the job. | am in no doubt whatever 
myself that a vigorous private sector subject to 
the minimum restraints is the most effective 
motive force for economic growth. Neverthe- 
less, particularly in the earlier stages of 
industrial growth, there is likely to be a need 
for more government involvement in the 
process than just holding the ring. State 
finance may sometimes be necessary: the 
state might need to provide facilities or infra- 
structure that better established industries 
could provide for themselves. It might need to 
provide or support research and development 
facilities; and it might sometimes assist with 
marketing. 
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| have heard it said that all government 
involvement in industry is unhelpful; and | 
have heard others say that government inter- 
vention can solve every problem. Neither, of 
course, is true. Government activity can be 
positive or negative depending on its moti- 
vation and on the efficiency with which it is 
carried out. There is no government in the 
history of mankind that has not done silly 
things. Equally there is no government that 
does not have the opportunity to do con- 
structive things. We in the private sector must 
work with whatever government we have and 
do everything in our power to ensure that the 
relationship is a fruitful one and serves both 
“ the national interest and our own separate 
corporate interests. The first essential for 
achieving this is to talk to governments: to 
make sure that whatever their reason for doing 
something silly, it is never ignorance. 

It is seven years to within a few days that a 
committee of which | was chairman presented 
to the Australian government of the day a 
Green Paper entitled ‘Policies for Develop- 
ment of Manufacturing Industry’. | should 
explain for any of you unfamiliar with the term 
that a Green Paper is a report commissioned 
by a government on an issue of national 
interest which is intended to stimulate in- 
formed debate and, perhaps in due course, 
action by decision-makers and in the com- 
munity at large. It does not, however, 
represent a formal government position: that 
will probably be a White Paper. 

The Australian problems we observed then 
— and we still have some way to go before we 
can say they have all been mastered — are 

‘rather different from those ASEAN countries 
are likely to be faced with now. Our central 
problem was how to restructure an industry 
much of which had been developed to suit a 
set of circumstances very different from those 
of 1975. To quote directly from the report: 

‘Australian manufacturing was largely 

created to serve a growing domestic market 

by deliberate policies of import substitu- 
tions, immigration, fixea exchange rates 
and capital inflow. . . . But the industry 
structure created by those earlier deliberate 
policies is not well suited to the challenges 
of international competition. The 
industrial structure was derived from Britain 
and America; but relative to those countries 
the market is small and fragmented. Tran- 
sport costs are extravagantly high. Other 
high costs are not uniformly matched by 
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high productivity. For manufacturers in 

_ other countries Australia is a small market at 
the end of a long pipeline and so a con- 
venient place to offload occasional sur- 
pluses.’ 

In stopping there, | do not want to give you 
the impression that Australian manufacturing 
industry is beyond redemption. Far from it: 
our committee identified many positive 
factors and much potential. And while the 
government has been somewhat less than full 
blooded in pursuing the recommendations, a 
good deal has been achieved since 1975, both 
in reducing the protection under which the 
inefficient use of resources could flourish and 
in rationalising and restructuring industry to 
operate in a more competitive climate, taking 
advantage of the most modern technologies. 
The white goods industry — refrigerators, 
washing machines and the like — is a good 
example. Not so long ago there were many 
manufacturers of these goods in Australia: 
today there are essentially two — competing 
efficiently and successfully with a wide range 
of imports. But the point | want to make is that 
the establishment of a manufacturing industry 
based on short-term requirements, followed 
by an unwillingness to recognize impending 
change and an inability to adapt to that change 
when it is upon one, is a recipe for trouble. Our 
problem is still to restructure those sections of 
industry which have been developing along 
wrong lines for too long: though some ASEAN 
countries may also have existing structural 
faults to correct, your need is mostly to avoid 
your getting into this situation. There is one , 
guideline that will serve all of us well and that 
is to recognise that change will continue. 
Wherever managements are today, they 
should never stop planning for where they will 
need to be tomorrow. . 

A central issue which has to be settled by all 
governments is the extent to which they will 
go, in what they perceive to be their respective 
national interests, in stimulating industrial 
growth by protective devices of one kind or + 
another. Generations of economists have 
argued cogently that the efficient use of 
resources will be promoted, and the living 
standards of the world’s peoples will be 
enhanced, by allowing market forces alone to 
determine the direction of investment and the 
pattern of production. However, few people 
nowadays would argue that absolute free 
trade, in the Adam Smith sense, is a realistic 
objective. There are many perfectly legitimate 
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reasons why individual governments do not 
allow wholly unrestricted movements from 
one country to another of capital or of human 
resources; and with restrictions on move- 
ments in these ingredients of production, it is 
idle to seek the theoretical objective of 
absolute free trade. 

What is a reasonable objective — and this, in 
essence, is what the GATT is all about — is that 
such protection as is afforded should conform 
with certain rules, and should be visible; and 
that it should be negotiable where trading 
parties are willing to make reciprocal con- 
cessions. 

Whatever its deficiencies in other respects, 
the system of protection behind which Aust- 
ralian industry has grown up meets this kind of 
test pretty well. Australia is one of the very few 
countries which uses tariffs almost exclusively 
as the medium of protection; we do not have 
the vast array of non-tariff barriers to trade of 
one kind or another which are used by most 
other countries. Moreover, in successive 
GATT trade negotiations over the last thirty- 
five years, Australia has consistently failed to 
find trading partners prepared to reciprocate 
for all the tariff concessions Australia stood 
ready to make. Agricultural products are 
dominant in Australia’s exports; but with very 
few exceptions the EEC, Japan and other 
major markets for agricultural products have 
been unwilling to negotiate at all on their high 
(mostly non-tariff) barriers to agricultural 
imports. 

This, of course, is not to say our policies are 
free of faults. It is my belief that Australia will 
benefit, as our trading partners will also 
benefit, by a substantial but gradual lowering 
of tariffs and other trade barriers over an 
appropriate period of time. But when other 
countries criticise Australia’s apparent slow- 
ness in reducing some of its higher tariffs, it is 
necessary to keep in mind that Australia too 
suffers severely from the policies of others and 
expects to get reciprocal benefits from others. 
Moreover, the starting ppint, however reach- 
ed, is where we are now. This means that 
whatever one may think of the policies that got 
us here, there are a number of Australian 
industries — including several that are among 
the biggest employers of labour — whose 
present viability is largely dependent on 
protection. This protection can only be re- 
duced at a rate which permits the simul- 
taneous development of new industries into 
which workers, capitals and skills can be 
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redeployed. 

May I say now a few words about oppor- 
tunities in Australia for ASEAN manufacturers. 
There is a widespread belief among our 
neighbours that Australian protection is too 
high and in being too high is denying ASEAN 
countries a natural and obvious market for 
their own growing industries. Whatever the 
validity of this belief it is important not to over- 
estimate the potential benefit for ASEAN 
industry of a lowering of Australian tariffs. The 
only discrimination in the Australian tariff is 
preference for developing countries. There are 
only 15 million Australians, about eight per 
cent of the total population of ASEAN, and this 
puts a limit on the potential for imports. Of 
total Australian imports from Asia, ASEAN 
countries have managed to win only a small 
proportion, against fierce competition from 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, Korea and others. 

As | said in Kuala Lumpur, to reduce the 
damage being done by protection all of us 
need solutions which are multilateral and 
which involve the great powers as well as our 
region. 

However, restructuring of Australian 
industry is happening and | believe will 
continue to happen. If we can move along this 
road somewhat faster than the pace we 
achieved over the past seven years, so much 
the better. And all the time, as our patterns of 
production and consumption change, new 
opportunities for neighbouring countries to 
move into our market will emerge. These will 
need accurate identification and skilful 
exploitation, but I am sure they will be there for 
those who come over and look for them. 

| realize that in speaking to an audience in 
Manila about the virtues of lowering tariffs | 
may be speaking largely to the converted. | 
have read with interest a recent paper by the 
Chairman of your Tariff Commission detailing 
the tariff reductions due to occur over the 
period 1981 to 1985. | was impressed with the 
forthright way the paper identified the 
problems brought about by high tariffs in the 
past and by the particular pattern of tariffs that 
had grown up. For example, a bias against 
export-oriented industries was detected and a 
bias in favour of industries that were relatively 
heavy users of foreign exchange. And all too 
familiar to Australian ears was the finding that 
‘the relatively more inefficient and high cost 
industries are also the more highly protected 
industries’. May | wish you well with the tariff 
reform you are undertaking. 
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The message of Australia’s experience is 
that it is very difficult to undo protection once it 
has been established. You will frequently find 
that the arguments for some ‘start-up’ pro- 
tection for new industries in ASEAN member 
countries or within ASEAN as a whole will 
seem overwhelming. Even when these argu- 
ments are fully discounted for any elements of 
shortsighted self-interest or political ex- 
pediency, they will often still be valid. But at 
the moment when a decision is taken to 
establish a new industry under protection, 
both the government that is giving the pro- 
tection and the company that is the beneficiary 
of it should begin planning for its removal. 

My advice to the entrepreneur in such a 
situation is, simply, if it appears that an enter- 
prise can only survive with protection, subsidy 
or other artificial manipulation of its environ- 
ment, don’t invest in it. Certainly, it will seem 
sometimes that the most compelling question 
in industrial development policy will be: what 
do we need most urgently? But in any time 
scale but the very shortest, a more important 
question which should override any others, is: 
what are we likely to be able to do most 
efficiently and most competitively? This is only 
another way of saying that countries which 
choose to rely on the growth of trade to 
stimulate the growth of their industries will do 
better than those choosing the route of import- 
substitution. There is much evidence both in 
ASEAN countries and elsewhere in Asia of the 
truth of this contention. 

For ten years, CSR, the Australian company 
of which | am chief executive, has followed a 
strategy of making new investments only in 
situations which are internationally competi- 
tive, and of getting out of situations which 
require tariffs. We are far stronger as a result. 

So much for protection. Next | would like to 
emphasise the importance of relating pro- 
duction to markets. | believe it is already well 
recognized in ASEAN that one of its most 
important potential economic benefits is the 
creation of a single domestic market large 
enough to provide a base for its industries to 
manufacture on a scale that will allow them to 
be competitive with the industries of larger 
and more advanced industrial countries. No 
single ASEAN country is going to be able to 
provide such a market for some time to come; 
for the right industries, ASEAN as a whole 
already is such a market. 

| know that President Marcos has given 
strong support to the concept of an ASEAN 
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free trade area while recognizing that its 
creation could be an enormous task requiring 
a great deal of preparation and time. This and 
other evidence | have seen suggests that all 
ASEAN governments are aware of the eco- 
nomic benefits that ASEAN can bring to its 
members. But it is one thing to know what 
should be done and another to make it 
happen. 

In its earlier years the full implementation of 
the European Common Market met with a 
good deal of resistance. Some of this came 
from national governments which were often 
inclined, when the national interest and the 
EEC interest appeared to be in conflict, to do 
everything in their power to ensure that the 
national interest prevailed. Governments and 
others whose very reason for existence is 
based on national sovereignty will never take 
kindly to relinquishing any of the manifesta- 
tions of that sovereignty. We had just the same 
trouble when the former Australian colonies 
joined together in a federal commonwealth at 
the beginning of this century. And we still get 
examples of state governments behaving as if 
they wished federation had never happened! 
But as far as ASEAN is concerned it is 
encouraging to know that at least some of your 
Statesmen are aware of these pitfalls. In 
another wise remark, made at the May meet- 
ing of ASEAN Economics Ministers, President 
Marcos stressed the need for member 
countries to make their national development 
planning more complementary rather than 
competitive. 

In the early years of the Common Market the 
private sectors often found it just as difficult as 
the governments of the member countries to 
adjust to the new opportunities and challenges 
with which they were being faced. Many were 
inclined to see the Common Market as great in 
providing new opportunities for the sale of 
one’s own products but when outsiders began 
to compete in one’s traditional and jealously 
guarded national market that was by no 
means such a good thing. Tariffs disappeared 
quickly but all sorts of ingenious non-tariff 
barriers were thown up with the intention of 
obstructing the achievement of a total 
common market. 

As it turned out, the momentum of develop- 
ment of the Common Market, as laid down in 
very precise detail in the Treaty of Rome, was 
too great to allow this sort of thing to delay it 
seriously: but there was no doubt that it did act 
as a brake on development and to that extent 
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the benefits of a common market were that 
much slower in coming. Even though such 
pooling of markets is bound to cause some 
initial discomforts for some businessmen and 
even though there may from time to time be 
temptations to try to selectively obstruct it, | 
am quite certain that in the long run ASEAN 
industry can gain as much from it as the 
Europeans have. 

In commending one aspect of the EEC to you 
as an example to follow, | have no choice but to 
speak critically of another. Putting aside the 
political achievements of the Community — 
which no-one can deny have been consider- 
able — we see a free and vigorous industrial 
common market, with very moderate external 
tariffs, existing side-by-side with a regime of 
agricultural subsidy and protection un- 
paralleled in the world. The Common Agri- 
cultural Policy involves enormous expenditure 
of European taxpayers’ money to perpetuate 
massive agricultural over-production, much of 
it by inefficient producers. If it did no more 
than this, it could perhaps be dismissed as a 
domestic mistake which could be left to EEC 
voters to accept or reject as they thought fit. 
But because it has been allowed to spill out 
into the world economy, distorting markets 
everywhere with the dumping of subsidised 
surpluses, it has become an international 
disgrace. 
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Mr Street fright) with the Malaysian Foreign Minister, Tan Sri Ghazali Shafie (left) and former U.S. Deputy 


The Community would do well to ponder on 
the words of Dr Mahathir, Prime Minister of 
Malaysia, who has described the motive for 
his country’s adherence to the principles of 
ASEAN co-operation as ‘enlightened self- 
interest’. For any group of nations setting out 
on the path of co-operation, Dr Mahathir's 
adjective and his noun should be of equal 
importance. 

f would like to return briefly to the matter of 
enlarged markets in Australia for ASEAN 
manufacturing industry. The Australian 
Government devotes considerable resources 
to assisting the marketing of ASEAN goods in 
Australia and it remains Government policy to 
do this. It has sponsored two trade fairs in state 
capitals (Sydney in 1978 and Melbourne in 
1980) in the context of the continuing ASEAN- 
Australia trade co-operation program. A 
third fair is to be held in Perth in April next year. 
Our Department of Trade, both in Australia 
and through its Trade Commissioners in 
ASEAN countries, does a good deal to assist 
ASEAN exporters in getting to know the Aust- 
ralian market. | understand research shows 
that most manufactured ASEAN exports to 
Australia are sought out in the first place by 
Australian importers. | urge ASEAN manu- 
facturers to get to know the Australian market 
directly themselves. Australian consumers are 
becoming steadily more adventurous in their 





Secretary of State, Mr Walter Stoesse! [centre]. (Photo courtesy of the Singapore Ministry of Culture). 
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tastes and | am sure there is scope for intro- 
ducing new products here rather than just 
trying to sell products of an established type in 
competition with established producers. 
Furthermore, a more selective and imagina- 
tive choice of exports to Australia is likely to 
meet with less competition than items already 
produced in bulk in other Asian countries. 
Such exports could also very well be subject to 
lower tariffs or other trade barriers. 

Australia can have other attractions for an 
enterprising ASEAN businessman. When you 
are planning sales to the major markets of 
Europe and North America, Australia can 
present a very valuable trial run for your 
product. Australians tastes are very similar to 
those in these larger markets and our market- 
ing techniques are very similar also. Here then 
on your doorstep is a test market of manage- 
able size. 

So far | have spoken mainly about protec- 
tion, markets and other aspects of industrial 
policy the success or failure of which can 
ultimately be measured in dollars. | want now 
to turn to people. As | suggested at the 
beginning of this talk, the development of 
manufacturing industry should be set in the 
context of broader social objectives and be 
seen less as a goal in its own right than as a 
means to the achievement of broader social 
ends. These broader social ends are all ulti- 
mately about people. Industry will impact on 
people in all sorts of direct and indirect ways, 
many of them at several removes. But the 
people who will be most directly and most 
strongly influenced by manufacturing industry 
are those who gain their livelihood from 
working in it. They need to be recognized as 
‘stakeholders’ in industry to at least the same 
extent as those who invest their money in it. 

One of the findings of the 1975 Green Paper 
on Australian manufacturing industry of which 
| spoke earlier was that there was much room 
for improvement in the human aspects of 
industry. Some industries made an inade- 
quate contribution to the human dignity and 
fulfilment of those employed in them. In many, 
communication between management and 
shop floor was inadequate; management 
itself was not always up to the responsibilities 
it faced; and trade union structures and 
philosophies were not always well-suited to 
the needs of present industry. 

In the early stages of industry development, 
the needs of workers may appear to be easily 
met. For many, a secure income and a minimal 
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sense of self-worth derived from regular 
employment have hitherto been unattainable 
and initially may seem to be all that a worker 
could ask for. But once these needs have been 
met, it is inevitable that higher needs will 
emerge. How these needs will express them- 
selves and how they must be met will depend 
on the social and cultural context and thus will 
very considerable from one country to 
another. The differences in this respect 
between Australia, and, say, Japan will be 
quite evident. ASEAN countries are likely to be 
different again. So there is probably little point 
on this occasion in my attempting to be more 
specific about aspects of human relations in 
industry. | will content myself with repeating 
that this is an aspect of the development of 
manufacturing industry which must be given 
its full weight together with all those other 
aspects | have mentioned. And, of course, 
while bad human relations in industry should 
be rejected first and foremost on social and 
ethical grounds, they also, inevitably, cost 
money. 

Although | have only been able to touch, in 
very general terms, on a few of the more 
obvious problems associated with the deve- 
lopment of manufacturing industry, | hope | 
have said enough to convince you that this is a 
complex field and that it is not easy to 
reconcile short-term needs with longer-term 
objectives. Over-emphasis on the short-term 
can lead to the entrenchment of long-term 
problems which will prove very difficult to 
eradicate. 

In other talks of this series | have tried to 
identify the areas in which joint ventures or 
investment between ASEAN and Australian 
companies would be of mutual benefit and 
areas in which trade between our countries 
can be increased. !n manufacturing industry 
there is probably less easy scope for either of 
these to occur on a large scale. That is not to 
say there are no opportunities; there clearly 
are. Many profitable ASEAN-Australian joint 
ventures have already been put in place.and 
trade in manufactures between our two 
countries has increased significantly over the 
past decade. Nevertheless, future oppor- 
tunities in these areas need to be selected 
carefully and with more detailed knowledge of 
the areas of manufacturing industry con- 
cerned than | can lay claim to. But while 
manufacturing industry may provide less 
scope for joint activities or for trade, it contains 
just as many opportunities for exchange of 
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Zamboanga del Sur development project. Left to right: Governor of Zamboanga del Sur, Mr Cerilles, the 
Philippines Minister for Public Works and Highways, Mr Hipolito and Ambassador Fernandez, (AIS, Manila). 


information, sharing of experiences, and joint 
action in international fora. | hope that what | 
have said today will stimulate increased co- 
operation of all these types. 

Today's talk is the last of a series: and in the 
few minutes | have left | will attempt to sum up. 
And | want to sum up not only the themes 
which have been recurring throughout the 
talks but also the insights | have gained from 
the discussions with ministers, businessmen, 
officials and academics in all five ASEAN 
countries which have occurred after each talk 
and on other occasions during my tour. | said 
in my first talk that if | did not learn at least as 
much from ASEAN friends as | hoped to offer 
you during the series, | would return to 
Australia a disappointed man. | can assure you 
that | will be returning to Australia very satis- 
fied and much better informed. In this venture 
at least Australia has obtained a very satis- 
factory balance of trade with ASEAN! 

My talks in each of the ASEAN capitals have 
focussed on two large ideas. The first is that 
not only your problems and ours, but your 
goals and ours, have a good deal in common. 
The second is that we may make more 
progress by working together as good 
neighbours than by going our own separate 
ways. Within this framework | saw matters that 
are mainly for governments; but there was 
also a great deal that is open to business 
initiatives — which | hope our respective 
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private sectors will take. 

Everything | have learnt during the course of 
my visits has confirmed my belief in these two 
ideas by showing me what a firm foundation 
we already have from which to develop them. 
In each capital | have met old friends — and 
new ones — all with an impressive knowledge 
of Australia and thirst to learn more and to 
discover new opportunities for mutually 
beneficial business. In four of your five 
countries | have been able to talk with people 
about operations in which CSR is already 
participating or to which it is committed. And | 
have been told of much similar activity by 
other Australian companies. 

| have also been impressed with the vigour 
and optimism | have found. While all our 
countries and many individual enterprises — 
particularly those dependent on the export of 
commodities — have been hard hit by the 
world economic recession, | have seen every- 
where in government and business in ASEAN 
a determination to keep up the momentum of 
development so as to be able to resume full 
growth as soon as conditions permit. 

| am even more convinced than when | 
started that there are wide areas of economic 
activity about which we can usefully talk 
further together and that, as a result of sharing 
information, perceptions and skills, we will 
discover many opportunities for mutually 
beneficial joint action. 
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Indonesian puppeteers visited Australia for three weeks at the invitation of the Australian Government. Mr 
Bambang Gunardjo inspects Spanish and Turkish puppets used in Melbourne's Polyglot Theatre as part of 


their multicultural education program in Australian schools. Theatre executive producer Mrs Naomi Tippett 
is shown at right and with her is Miss Clelia Tedeschi. (AIS photo). 


`i 
Grade two children from Hawthorn West Primary Schoo! in Melbourne watch entranced as Mr Panut 
Darmoko, an Indonesian puppeteer, demonstrates a Wayang golek puppet. (AIS photo). 
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Australia enters World 
Communications Year 


News release issued by the Minister for Com- 
munications, the Hon. N.A. Brown, on 1 
January: 


Key decisions affecting the future of com- 
munications in Australia will be taken during 
World Communications Year which starts 
today, according to the Minister for Com- 
munications, Mr Neil Brown. 

World Communications Year was desig- 
nated by the United Nations to promote 
efficient and accessible communications 
systems for the social and economic develop- 
ment of all nations. 

‘The Australian Government strongly 
supports the objectives of World Communi- 
cations Year and a program of special 
activities will be announced shortly,’ the 
Minister said. 

‘It is no exaggeration to say this will be a 
revolutionary year in communications in 
Australia. 

‘On the domestic front, the Government will 
make decisions this year on many crucial 
aspects of communications services within 
Australia, resulting from the reports of recent 
inquiries.’ 

Mr Brown said these included the reports of 
the Australian Broadcasting Tribunal on cable 
and subscription television, the Davidson 
Inquiry into telecommunications services and 
the Bradley Inquiry into postal services 
(including electronic mail). In addition, legis- 
lation will be passed to establish the Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and the national 
broadcaster will have for the first time a 
charter written into its legislation. 
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Mr Brown said that the recent passage of the 
Supplementary Licence legislation by the 
Parliament will get World Communications 
Year off to a good start. 

‘It means that we now have the structure for 
increasing substantially the number of tele- 
vision and radio services for country and 
regional areas. The machinery to achieve this 
will be set in motion early this year. 

‘This is the year when major decisions will 
be made about how our satellite is to be used,’ 
Mr Brown said. ‘Decisions will also be made on 
the functions and future of AUSSAT Pty Ltd, 
the company established by the Government 
to own, operate and manage the National 
Communications Satellite System.’ 

Initiatives for World Communications Year 
will involve the Department of Communi- 
cations, as well as the authorities in the 
portfolio — the Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation, the Special Broadcasting 
Service, Telecom Australia, the Overseas 
Telecommunications Commissions and Aust- 
ralia Post. 

Mr Brown said the private sector would also 
be invited to participate. 

‘Commercial radio and television organisa- 
tions have had a long involvement in 
providing communications services in 
Australia and have much to contribute. 

‘Australian industry also has a part to play, 
having developed high technology skills and 
communications hardware for both the public 
and private sectors over the years.’ 


Zambia: Resident High 
Commissioner appointed 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Tony Street, on 7 
January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Tony Street, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr I.L. James as Australia’s first 
resident High Commissioner to Zambia. 

Mr James, 46, will take up his appointment 
in Lusaka shortly. Previous Australian High 
Commissioners have been accredited to 
Lusaka from Dar Es Salaam, although there 
has been an Australian High Commission in 
Lusaka since 1980. 
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Force participation in the exercise, to be held 
on January 18 and January 19, will be one P3C 
Orion aircraft and the activation of the Lancelin 
air to ground weapons range. 

Mr Sinclair said USS Enterprise and USS 
Bainbridge would be the first nuclear powered 
surface warships to visit Australia since he had 
announced changes to the conditions of entry 
for such visits in December last year. 

He emphasised that visits by nuclear 
powered warships would continue to take 
place in accordance with the very high safety 
standards which had always applied. 

Mr Sinclair said his visit to the USS Enter- 
prise on January 18-19 was at the invitation of 
the United States Navy. He would be accom- 
panied by the Chief of Defence Force Staff, Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Neville McNamara, and the 
Chief of Naval Staff, Vice Admiral D.W. Leach. 


Defence Minister to visit 
Indonesia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, on 13 
January: 


The Minister for Defence, Mr lan Sinclair, 
will make his first official visit to Indonesia as 
Defence Minister from January 23-28. 

Mr Sinclair said today: ‘The Government 
considers Australian defence relations with 
Indonesia to be of great importance. | hope my 
visit will help consolidate and diversify the 
existing defence links with our close neigh- 
bour.’ ; 

Mr Sinclair will be accompanied by the 
Secretary of the Department of Defence, Mr 
W.B. Pritchett, Chief of Defence Force Staff, Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Neville McNamara, Mr G.R. 
Marshall and Brigadier K.H. Kirkland of the 
Department of Defence, and other supporting 
staff. 

During the visit Mr Sinclair will hold talks on 
matters of mutual defence interest with the 
Indonesian Minister for Defence and Security 
and Commander of the Armed Forces, General 
Yusuf, with other senior Ministers and with 
military officers. He will also visit military 
facilities in Central and West Java. 

On the way back to Australia Mr Sinclair will 
make brief stops in East Timor and Irian Jaya. 
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Director of ADAB 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Tony Street, on 18 
January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Tony Street, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr Robert Dun as Director of the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
{ADAB). 

Dr Dun, 52, has had a distinguished career in 
agricultural research since graduation from 
the University of Sydney with a degree in 
Veterinary Science, including Research Leader 
of the Trangie Agricultural Research Station 
1954-65, Director of Animal Production 
Research in NSW 1965-67 and Executive 
Officer of the Australian Meat Research 
Committee 1968-71. 

Dr Dun was Deputy Director-General of the 
New South Wales Department of Agriculture 
until 1980. Since then he has been actively 
involved in a number of overseas aid pro- 
grams in South East Asia and is currently 
working in Thailand. Dr Dun has also been 
closely associated with ADAB’s Consultative 
Committee on Research and Development 
and, for a time served as its Deputy Chairman. 

Dr Dun is expected to take up his duties as 
Director of ADAB by March. He succeeds Mr 
James Ingram who was Director for five years 
until being appointed Executive Director of the 
United Nations World Food Program in Rome. 

As Director of ADAB, Dr Dun will be the 
principal adviser to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on the development, planning and 
administration of Australia’s overseas aid 
program. Australia’s $737 million aid program 
will this year provide assistance in various 
forms to more than 80 developing countries as 
well as working with some 55 international 
and regional bodies involved in development 
activities. 

In welcoming the appointment, Mr Street 
said that Dr Dun brought to the position 
experience in government administration, a 
wide range of professional qualifications and 
practical experience in aid management in 
developing countries. 

The Minister said that the development and 
management of our assistance to developing 
countries was an important and an increasing- 
ly complex task, Mr Street said: ‘Australia’s aid 
projects are joint undertakings with the 
recipient government — both governments 
participate in the selection, design and 
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ences which will arise from time to time’. 

During Mr Hayden’s visit important prog- 
ress was made in several difficult areas of the 
relationship — East Timor family reunion; 
Australian press representation in Indonesia; 
and the visit to Indonesia, including East 
Timor, of an Australian Parliamentary De- 
legation. On family reunion, Mr Hayden was 
assured by the Indonesian Foreign Minister, 
Dr Mochtar Kusumaatmadja, that the prog- 
ram would proceed at a rate of 20-30 persons 
per month until the list was cleared. 

Mr Hayden was also advised of the Indone- 
sian Government's approval in principle to 
the establishment of a permanent Australian 
Associated Press (AAP) office in Jakarta. He 
welcomed the invitation from the Speaker of 
the Indonesian Parliament for an Australian 
Parliamentary Delegation to visit Indonesia. 

The understandings on these important 
matters reached during Mr Hayden’s visit 
were reaffirmed during the Prime Minister’s 
visit in June. In the period between the visits 
of Mr Hayden and Mr Hawke, over 50 East 
Timorese were granted permission to travel 
to Australia. An AAP journalist arrived in 
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Jakarta in early July, although Indonesian 
authorities have requested that the formal 
opening of the AAP office be deferred until 
later in the year. The Parliamentary Delega- 
tion is expected to visit Indonesia in late July. 
Its itinerary will include a visit to both West 
and East Timor. 

On East Timor, Mr Hayden noted that ‘we 
have never sought to evade the obvious fact 
that there have been differences between us’. 
Mr Hawke told a State Banquet in his honour 
in Jakarta that Australia acknowledged and 
wished to encourage ‘the major efforts the 
Indonesian Government has been making to 
improve the situation and to improve the 
conditions of life for the people of East Timor 
after centuries of colonial misrule and the 
collapse of the colonial regime’. He noted that 
Australia would provide another $1.5 million 
to the relief effort in East Timor (taking total 
official Australian assistance to East Timor 
since 1975 to $7.7 million). 

Both Mr Hayden and Mr Hawke noted the 
incorporation of East Timor into Indonesia 
but expressed regret that an internationally 
supervised act of self determination has not 






The Tnabar llaa dance from Tanimbar in South-East Maluku. The dance is one of the many traditional 


dances peformed throughout Indonesia. (Photo by courtesy of the Indonesian Embassy, Canberra). 
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taken place. They stated that Australia’s posi- 
tion on possible United Nations considera- 
tion of East Timor later this year would be 
decided closer to the event. In the meantime, 
existing programs, projects and exchanges 
would be maintained. 

An area of the Australian-Indonesian rela- 
tionship which has seen considerable growth 
in recent years is trade. Two-way trade in 
1982 was valued at $21.26 billion, an increase 
of $377 million or 43 per cent. over the 
previous year. The growth is largely attribut- 
able to increases in the value of Australian oil 
imports from Indonesia, which rose to $677m 
in 1982. As a result Indonesia moved from 
being our 14th largest trading partner in 1981, 
to 10th in 1982. Two way trade is expected to 
continue expanding steadily. 

Over the years Australia has also been a 
major aid donor to Indonesia which is, in fact, 
the second largest recipient of Australian aid 
after Papua New Guinea. Total Australian aid 
to Indonesia exceeds $400 million. It has 
played a useful role in Indonesia’s develop- 
ment program. 

The Australian Government also provides 
about $200 000 annually for its cultural rela- 
tions program with Indonesia. This program 


covers a variety of activities including cultural 
exchanges, exhibitions, visits, and assistance 
to English teaching. it is an important ele- 
ment in establishing links between Austra- 
lians and Indonesians and broadening 
mutual knowledge and understanding. An 
Australian Language Centre was opened by 
the Prime Minister in Jakarta on 4 June 1983. 

The Australian-Indonesian connection will 
of course remain a complex and, at times 
testing one, reflecting the different ‘world 
views’ of Indonesians and Australians. Mr 
Hawke noted during his visit to Jakarta that 
‘we both need to make a deliberate effort to 
understand better each other's political and 
social systems and to learn to respect the 
different values they reflect. On this basis, 
each country will be better able to anticipate 
problems which may arise, as well as to 
identify opportunities for co-operation.’ 

Such comments are significant when set 
against the backdrop of an Indonesia facing 
important changes and challenges during the 
1980s. Developments in Indonesia over the 
next decade are of considerable importance 
to Australians, and to the challenging rela- 
tionship this country has with its near north- 
ern neighbour. 





Indonesian visitor, Farida Feisol 


The Jakarta Institute of the Arts was founded in June 1970 as an institution of higher 
education. It is the only institution of its kind in Indonesia and is funded by the Jakarta 
municipal government. There are five departments — music, dance, theatre, visual arts and 
cinematography. The director of the dance committee, Mrs Farida Feisol, was a visitor under 
the Australian Department of Foreign Affairs Cultural Awards Scheme in May-June 1983. 


Farida first started to learn ballet at a 
Canberra school in 1950 while her father, Dr 
R. Oetoyo, was the first Indonesian Ambassa- 
dor to Australia. In fact, her first public 
performance at age 11 was with the school’s 
company at the Albert Hall, Canberra. Alan 
Alder danced the male lead in this perform- 
ance. 

Since then, Farida completed the diploma 
course at the Bolshoi Ballet School in Mos- 
cow, 1961-65, and was granted a further 
scholarship for two year’s study of modern 
dance technique at the Martha Graham 
School in New York 1973-74. 

In addition to teaching dance movement at 
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the Jakarta Institute, Mrs Feisol has her own 
classical dance school in Jakarta with about 
100 students and finds time to choreograph 
works blending Indonesian traditional dance 
movements into ballet. 

While in Australia, Mrs Feisol had discus- 
sions with the artistic directors of the leading 
dance companies in Brisbane, Sydney, Can- 
berra, Melbourne, Perth and Adelaide, as well 
as meeting dancers, choreographers and 
directors of dance schools. She was very 
impressed by the high standards of perform- 
ance of the leading companies and the level 
of public support for dance. 
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Mrs Farida Feisol (foreground) demonstrating dance techniques to students of the Kelvin Grove College of 


USSR 





Advanced Education’s Department of Dance and Music. Mrs Feisol visited the College during her visit to 


Australia. (AIS photo). 


USSR: Meetings of Supreme 
Soviet and Party Plenum 


The Supreme Soviet of the USSR met on 
16-17 June and elected Mr Yuri Andropov as 
Chairman of its Presidium. Mr Andropov’s 
appointment was not unexpected, although 
others, including Foreign Minister Gromyko 
and Defence Minister Ustinov, had been 
rumoured as possible candidates for the 
position. Mr Andropov now occupies three 
positions left vacant by the death of Mr 
Brezhnev last November: General Secretary 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU), Head of State and Chairman of the 
Defence Council. The smooth transition of 
power reflects the Soviet preference for hav- 
ing a leader who is invested with the full 
authority of both the Party and the State. 

The composition of the Politburo remained 
unaltered, apart from one appointment at the 
candidate (non-voting) level. The new candi- 
date Politburo member, Mr Vorotnikov, was 
elected to this position following his appoint- 
ment as Premier of the Russian Republic 
(RSFSR). He replaces the former RSFSR Pre- 
mier, Mr Solomentsev, who has been 
appointed to the Party Secretariat. Mr Roma- 
nov, already a full Politburo member was also 
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appointed to the Party Secretariat. 

The Supreme Soviet session was preceded 
as is customary, by a plenum of the CPSU's 
Central Committee. In his address to the 
plenum, Mr Andropov stressed the need to 
strengthen Soviet society through greater 
attention to ideological training, technology 
and improved productivity. He also called for 
‘intensive development’ of the economy by 
employing the gains of the ‘scientific- 
technical revolution’, and cautioned against 
excessive consumer expectations. Mr Andro- 
pov mentioned that the redrafting of the Party 
program, the first since 1961, would take 
account of the Soviet Union's present econo- 
mic situation. 

Mr Andropov's remarks on foreign policy 
referred to the limits of Soviet aid to develop- 
ing countries, and emphasised the Soviet 
Union's commitment to ‘strengthen the co- 
operation and cohesion’ of Socialist coun- 
tries. Foreign Minister Gromyko, in his 
speech to the Supreme Soviet, reaffirmed the 
Soviet stance on relations with Eastern 
Europe, East-West relations (including arms 
control), the Middle East and Afghanistan. Mr 
Gromyko and other speakers also indicated 
that the Soviet Union still hoped for some 
progress in Soviet relations with the United 
States. 
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World Environment Day 


As a member of the United Nations En- 
vironment Program (UNEP), Australia partici- 
pates in World Environment Day’ (WED) on 5 
June each year. Australia determines its 
theme for WED by consultation between 
Commonwealth, State and Territory environ- 
ment ministries and non-government organ- 
isations. While the theme complements 
issues identified by UNEP, it is chosen to 
reflect a particular issue of current public and 
official concern in Australia. 

Australia’s activities for WED 1983 focus- 
sed on soil conservation. The Government 
highlighted the topic by using the theme 
‘Save our Soils’. This year the Australian 
Government through the Australian Agri- 
cultural Council joined with the Soil Con- 
servation Authority of Victoria to produce a 


series of informative soil conservation post- 
ers primarily for school students. 

The first poster, concentrating on soil ero- 
sion was available for WED. The Government 
also produced a pamphlet on soil conserva- 
tion and distributed it to State and Territory 
environment agencies and major non- 
government environment centres. 

To coincide with WED, the Department of 
Home Affairs and Environment also released 
a report entitled ‘Land Degradation in 
Australia’.2 The book, describing the condi- 
tion of our soils, features maps showing the 
distribution and seriousness of the different 
types of land degradation for 95 regions 
throughout Australia. 

In addition, State and Territory environ- 
ment authorities undertook activities related 
to their own soil conservation and environ- 
mental management commitments. 





United Nations Environment Program* 


The eleventh annual session of the Governing Council of the United Nations Environment 
Program (UNEP) was held from 11 to 24 May at the UNEP headquarters in Nairobi, Kenya. The 
Australian Government was, on this occasion, a member of the Governing Council which is 
comprised of representatives from 58 UN member states, elected on a rotational basis. 


Described as the ‘environmental conscien- 
ce of the UN system’, UNEP was established 
in 1972 following the historic UN Conference 
on the Human Environment (Stockholm Con- 
ference) held in June of that year. It was 
intended that UNEP would provide the insti- 
tutional framework to implement the Stock- 
holm action plan. Its functions were to prom- 
ote international co-operation in the environ- 
ment, to co-ordinate environmental activities 
of UN agencies and other international orga- 
nisations, and to stimulate environmental 
activities in UN member countries. 


Catalytic role 


UNEP’s primary role is as a catalyst for 
environmental action, generally im- 
plemented through collaboration with other 
UN agencies, regional organisations and 
other international bodies. A voluntary fund 
was established to support the work of UNEP. 
In most cases it provides seed money to 


1. See also news release by the Minister for Home 
Affairs and Environment, at p.259 of this issue. 
2. Available from Australian Government Pub- 
lishing Service bookshops in State capital cities. 
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initiate projects which further UNEP’s aims of 

improving the world environment. Some 

examples of UNEP'’s catalytic function are: 

e UNEP provided funds to International Un- 
ion for the Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources (IUCN) for preparation 
of the World Conservation Strategy, and 
contributed professionally to the evolution 
of the strategy’s basic themes and struc- 
ture. 

è UNEP contributed approximately 80 per 
cent of the funding for the compilation by 
UNESCO of a world register of rivers 
discharging into the oceans. The register 
provides important basic data on water 
quality, and includes recommendations for 
future action to maintain, or improve water 
quality, and for regular monitoring prog- 
rams. 

è Under the regional seas program, UNEP 
has provided environmental assessment, 
advice, organisational impetus, and initial 


* This article has been contributed by the 
Department of Home and Affairs and Environ- 
ment. 
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funding for the development of compre- 

hensive programs for the environmental 

protection of marine and coastal areas in 
ten regions of the world, including the 

Mediterranean. 

Within the regional seas framework the 
South Pacific Regional Environment Program 
(SPREP) has been developed in co-operation 
between UNEP, the South Pacific Bureau for 
Economic Co-operation, the South Pacific 
Commission and the Economic and Social 
Commission for Asia and the Pacific. UNEP 
provided most of the technical expertise and 
funds in the preparatory stages of SPREP, 
which involved the compilation and analysis 
of country ‘state-of-the-art’ environment re- 
ports and the convening in March 1982 of the 
conference on the Human Environment in the 
South Pacific. The conference endorsed a 
plan for managing the natural resources and 
environment of the south-west Pacific. UNEP 
was centrally involved in the development, 
through SPREP, of a draft regional conven- 
tion and protocols which will provide the 
necessary legislative framework for the pro- 
tection of the fragile environment of this 
island region. 


Global scope UNEP is primarily concerned 
with global environmental problems and 
issues, such as those involving the oceans 
and the atmosphere, and with environmental 
problems which are so commonly experi- 
enced as to be of international significance. 
Accordingly it has been extensively involved 
with problems of desertification, arid land 
management, protection of tropical forests, 
environment related disease, quality of drink- 
ing water supply and wildlife conservation. 

A central part of the program is concerned 
with environmental monitoring and assess- 
ment. In particular, under the Global Environ- 
ment Monitoring System (GEMS), UNEP co- 
ordinates international environmental moni- 
toring activities carried out under the aegis of 
specialised ‘agencies of the UN such as the 
World Meteorological Organisation (WMO), 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO), 
the World Health Organisation (WHO), and 
UNESCO. Networks of nationally operated 
monitoring stations have been developed 
covering climate, long-range transport of 
pollutants, health, renewable natural re- 
sources and oceans. 

UNEP has played a particularly important 
role in the development of environmental 
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agreements, treaties and conventions. Over 

30 such agreements have been concluded in 

the past decade including: 

è Convention on the Prevention of Marine 
Pollution by Dumping of Wastes and Other 
Matter, 1972 (London Dumping Conven- 
tion); 

e Convention on International Trade in En- 
dangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora, 
1976 (CITES); 

è Convention for the Protection of the World 
Cultural and Natural Heritage, 1972; and 

e Convention on the Conservation of Antarc- 
tic Marine Living Resources, 1980. 


UNEP and global interdependence 


The first decade of UNEP operation was 
reviewed at a special session of the gov- 
erning council in 1982. Clearly, much has 
been accomplished in drawing environmen- 
tal issues to the attention of the world 
community, in establishing environmental 
agencies in member countries, in the wide- 
spread adoption of national environmental 
legislation and international conventions, 
and to improved environmental management 
in many respects. However the central en- 
vironmental problems of developing coun- 
tries are in urgent need of corrective action. 

In this respect the conclusions of the spe- 
cial session reinforced those of the Brandt 
Commission, the OECD interfutures study 
and major international conferences on 
topics such as desertification, drinking water 
and human settlements. The reality of ‘global 
interdependence’, has now become clear, 
with its many implications for the needs of 
developing countries and the responsibilities 
of developed nations. Not least of these 
implications is environmental interdepend- 
ence. It is now generally agreed that environ- 
mental protection and improvement are in- 
dispensible for lasting economic and social 
development, and that environment protec- 
tion and development are mutually reinforc- 
ing goals. 

The new perception of environment and 
development as compatible and essentially 
interrelated is highlighted in the World Con- 
servation Strategy, which has as the basic 
tenet ‘living resource conservation for sus- 
tainable development’. 

These realisations have important implica- 
tions for the economic and social develcp- 
ment of Third World countries, and for UNEP. 
It is interesting, against this background, to 
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A successful stand against soil erosion. Graded banks and grassed waterways on part o 








ge ; M 


f the 753 hectare 


property of Mr & Mrs L. Douglas, in the Wimmera District of Victoria, The work protects cultivation on 
sloping land and reduces erosion from heavy water run-off. (AIS photo). 


note that several of the decisions of the 

Governing Council's 11th session related 

directly to the interdependence of environ- 

ment and development: 

@ The UNEP 1984 ‘State of the Environment 
Report’ will address the issue of ‘the en- 
vironment in the dialogue between and 
among developed and developing coun- 
tries’; 

@ the Executive Director of UNEP will review 
the implementation of the International 
Development Strategy to ensure that en- 
vironmental considerations are given due 
weight in development planning; 

e UNEP wil convene an international confer- 
ence to consider ways in which industry 
can contribute to environmentally sound 
development, pollution control, waste re- 
cycling and use of non-waste technologies; 
and 

e UNEP will continue to investigate ways in 
which it can obtain and channel funds to 
deal specifically with serious environmen- 
tal problems in developing countries. 

Of particular relevance to global inter- 
dependence is the governing council’s deci- 
sion to recommend to the UN General 
Assembly the establishment of a special 
commission to propose long-term environ- 
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mental strategies for achieving sustainable 
development to the year 2000 and beyond. 
The Commission's findings are expected to 
provide a long-term environmental planning 
perspective with emphasis on global inter- 
dependence and the need for greater co- 
operation between and among countries at 
different stages of economic development. It 
is proposed that the Commission will report 
in 1986. 


Australian involvement 


Australia has participated regularly in 
UNEP governing council meetings and has 
been involved directly in UNEP monitoring, 
assessment and information activities such 
as the International Register of Potentially 
Toxic Chemicals, the International Program 
on Chemical Safety, INFOTERRA (a compute- 
rised network of national and regional 
sources of environmental information) and 
the Background Atmospheric Pollution Moni- 
toring System. 

The Australian Government contribution to 
the UN Environment Fund has been 
$US500 000 annually since the inception of 
the Fund in 1973, but was increased to 
$A750 000 in 1982/83. 
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Australian aid for soil erosion 
control project in Tanzania 


Australia has contributed $100 000 towards 
a UN Environment Program (UNEP)/UN 
Sahelian Office (UNSO) soil erosion contro! 
project in Kondoa District, Tanzania. 

Australia recognises that soil erosion ‘de- 
sertification’ is a major problem for many 
countries, particularly a number of develop- 
ing countries in Africa. Whilst real and sus- 
tainable progress in desertification control 
depends on the efforts of affected developing 
countries themselves, Australia accepts that a 
constraint on implementing these plans re- 
mains the shortage of available finance in- 
cluding those made available internationally 
to support national efforts. 

From its own experience, Australia is well 
aware of the economic impact that severe soil 
erosion can have on a region and is particu- 
larly mindful of the long-term benefits that 
can accrue in a region which has adopted 
appropriate land management practices. Dur- 
ing prolonged droughts, such as eastern 
Australia is currently experiencing, the land 
becomes vulnerable to widespread erosion 
action, particularly if inappropriate land man- 
agement practices have been followed. 
Australia is, accordingly, sympathetic to the 
soil erosion control and rehabilitation efforts 
of the Tanzanian Government in the Kondoa 
district. 

Australia’s contribution, which was 
arranged through the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, will be co-ordinated with that 
of the Tanzanian Government and other 
governments. 

The project was identified by the UNEP 
desertification mission to assist the Tanza- 
nian Government in the preparation of a 
national plan of action to combat desertifica- 
tion, which took place during October- 
December 1980. 

Over 100000 ha of land in the Dodoma 
region of Tanzania are severly eroded, mainly 
due to accelerated water erosion as a result of 
careless land-use practices. Since 1973-74, 
the Tanzanian Ministry of Natural Resources 
and Tourism, jointly with the Swedish Inter- 
national Development Authority (SIDA), has 
started a soil erosion control program in this 
region (the HADO project) which includes 
land reclamation by construction of contour 
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ridges and tree planting, the establishment of 
nurseries, production and distribution of 
seedlings, provision of equipment for soil 
reclamation, etc. In view of the encouraging 
results of this program, the Government is 
interested in building up further programs to 
solve the soil erosion problems of the entire 
area. 

The present project is designed to reclaim 
10 000 ha of extremely denuded pasture land 
in the region through full utilization of the 
earlier program achievements and the infra- 
structure and equipment already availabie 
under the HADO project. The objectives of the 
project include protecting a downstream re- 
servoir against siltation and preparing feasi- 
bility studies on development of water re- 
sources, afforestation and limited cattle graz- 
ing on improved pastures. Due to severe 
erosion, the region’s rural inhabitants consti- 
tute the poorest sector of the country’s 
population. The carrying capacity of the land 
is not enough to sustain the present popula- 
tion which varies between 20-59 persons and 
42-68 head of cattle per square kilometre. 
The improved range is expected to improve 
annual production, and hence the income of 
the inhabitants. 

The project activities will include reseeding 
2000 ha of pasture land each year for five 
years. The machinery already available will 
be used for land preparation, sowing selected 
pasture species, application of pesticides and 
other technical measures, as necessary. A 
seed multiplication centre will also be estab- 
lished. The feasibility studies will be com- 
pleted in the first year of the project, and a 
detailed four-year plan will be ready by the 
beginning of the second year. 

With the above summarized objectives and 
activities, the project responds directly to 
recommendation 6 of the UNEP Plan of 
Action to Combat Desertification: ‘It is recom- 
mended that measures should be taken to 
prevent desertification and to ameliorate the 
condition of degraded rangeland, to intro- 
duce suitable systems of rangeland and lives- 
tock and wildlife management...’. The project 
also relates to recommendations 5, on de- 
velopment of water resources, and 9, on 
protection and revegetation of denuded 
areas. 

The project will be placed under the re- 
sponsibility of the Department of Forestry of 
the Ministry of Natural Resources and Tour- 
ism, in close co-operation with the Planning 
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Department of the same Ministry. The Gov- 
ernment of the United Republic of Tanzania 
will provide the land and the necessary 
administrative staff for the project. The total 
cost of the project is $1375 000, of which 
$445 000 will be contributed by the Tanzanian 
Government. Additional external financing in 
the amount of $930000 will be needed, 
mainly to provide seed, pesticides, machin- 
ery, spare parts and vehicles and meet run- 
ning costs, and to recruit international and 
some of the local project personnel. 


ASEAN Ministerial meeting 


Following is the text of a joint communique 
issued following the 16th ASEAN Ministerial 
Meeting, Bangkok, 24-25 June: 

The sixteenth ASEAN Ministerial meeting 
was held in Bangkok on 24-25 June 1983. The 
meeting was formally opened by His Excel- 
lency General Prem Tinsulanonda, Prime 
Minister of Thailand. 

The meeting was attended by His Excellen- 
cy Prof Dr. Mochtar Kusumaatmadja, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Indone- 
sia; His Excellency Tan Sri Haji Muhammad 
Ghazali Shafie, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Malaysia; His Excellency General Carlos P. 
Romulo, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of the Philippines; His Excellency S. 
Dhanabalan, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Singapore; His Excellency Air Chief Marshal 
Siddhi Savetsila, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Thailand; and their respective delegations. 

His Excellency Chan Kai Yau, Secretary- 
General of the ASEAN Secretariat was pre- 
sent at the meeting. 

His Highness Prince Mohamed Bolkiah, 
representative of the Sultan of Brunei, 
attended the sessions of the Ministerial meet- 
ing as observer. 

His Excellency Rabbie Langanai Namaliu, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade of 
Papua New Guinea, attended the sessions of 
the Ministerial meeting as observer. 

The meeting was chaired by His Excellency 
Air Chief Marshal Siddhi Savetsila, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Thailand. His Excellency 
Prof. Dr. Mochtar Kusumaatmadja, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Indone- 
sia, was elected Vice-Chairman. 


Opening address 


In his opening address, the Prime Minister 
of Thailand, stressed the determination of 
ASEAN countries to work together in mutual 
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respect and trust and to continuously review 
progress in ASEAN co-operation to further 
improve ASEAN relations. During the sixteen 
years of co-operation, ASEAN has grown into 
a dynamic grouping of developing countries 
with some of the highest growth rates in the 
world. It has gained the respect and accept- 
ance of the entire international community, 
which are matters of great pride to its peo- 
ples. They now feel that they can determine 
their own destiny free from outside interfer- 
ence and coercion. The achievement springs 
mainly from the fact that ASEAN shares the 
same social and cultural heritage and the 
relations based on give-and-take and the 
usual practice of resolving differences 
through consultations and consensus. 

in the relations with the developed, indus- 
trialised nations, ASEAN has shown that it is 
a region of fast economic growth and vast 
development potentials. At the same time, its 
relations with the dialogue partners are 
based on equality, mutual respect and mutual 
benefit. ASEAN has also used every oppor- 
tunity available to speak out for its fellow 
developing countries for a more just and 
equitable relationship between the North and 
the South. 

To the developing nations, ASEAN is a 
successful mode of economic co-operation 
among developing countries. Contacts be- 
tween ASEAN and other regional groupings 
of developing countries, which lead to identi- 
fication of areas of co-operation which can be 
turned into action-oriented programs, could 
yield benefits to all concerned. Successful 
co-operation among developing countries is 
part and parcel of the new international 
economic order. 

The Prime Minister emphasized that it is in 
the interest of every nation in South-East Asia 
to co-operate to make peace and prosperity a 
reality for all the people. This is what ASEAN 
stands for. The removal of the Kampuchean 
problem would be conducive to the realiza- 
tion of ASEAN’s ultimate goal, namely to 
secure South-East Asia as a zone of peace, 
freedom and neutrality. 

His highness Prince Mohamed Bolkiah, 
representative of the Sultan of Brunei, in- 
formed the meeting that it is the earnest 
intention of the Government of His Highness 
the Sultan and Yang Di-Pertuan of Brunei 
Darussalam to apply for membership of 
ASEAN after the resumption of its full inde- 
pendence and sovereignty on the Ist of 
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implementation of the projects which are 
jointly funded. This requires not only close 
consultation but an understanding on the part 
of the Director and his staff of the objectives 
and aspirations of the developing countries 
that we are seeking to assist and an ability to 
match our procedures with their require- 
ments. ADAB currently undertakes 400 such 
projects in nearly 40 countries.’ 

The Minister said that Australia’s aid 
program, which has grown substantially in 
recent years, was an important element in 
Australia’s foreign relations. The aid program 
was now a major focus of our relations with 
many developing countries, particularly those 
in our region. 


Migrant centre accommodation 
for the needy 


News release issued by the Minister for Im- 
migration and Ethnic Affairs, the Hon. John 
Hodges, on 18 January: 


Migrant centre accommodation will be 
made available to those with the greatest need 
for the Government's on-arrival programs, the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
John Hodges said today. 

From 1 February 1983 refugees will be 
allowed to stay for 26 weeks in order to com- 
plete on-arrival English and orientation 
classes. This period is longer than the present 
average stay in centres and will give migrant 
centre residents ample time to seek accom- 
modation and employment outside in the 
community. 

Subsidised accommodation will also con- 
tinue to be provided for such special 
categories as entrants under the Special 
Humanitarian Program and welfare cases. 

‘In the present economic climate subsidised 
migrant centre accommodation for migrants 
selected under the labour shortage categories 
including the employer nomination scheme 
can no longer be justified,’ Mr Hodges said. 

‘Migrants selected under the labour short- 
age categories will be expected to provide 
their own accommodation. This will bring 
them into line with family reunion migrants 
whose accommodation is not subsidised in 
any way. 

‘Transitional measures will apply to 
migrants in the labour shortage categories. 
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‘Those approved before February and who 
arrive in Australia before August 1983 will be 
allowed to stay in migrant centres for 10 weeks 
if they speak English or 26 weeks if they need 
to attend on-arrival English classes.’ 


High Commissioner to Nigeria 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Tony Street, on 21 
January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Tony Street, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Allan Taylor as Australia’s High 
Commissioner to Nigeria. 

Mr Taylor, 41, will take up his appointment 
shortly. He succeeds Mr Charles Mott who has 
been High Commissioner in Lagos since 1979. 

Mr Street said that Australia recognised the 
important role Nigeria played in African and 
world affairs. Australia had maintained 
diplomatic representation in Lagos since 
Nigeria achieved independence in 1960. He 
noted that ties between Australia and Nigeria 
were continuing to develop, particularly 
through their common membership of the 
Commonwealth and other international 
bodies. Mr Street said Australia and Nigeria 
shared a common approach to many major 
international issues. 

Mr Taylor, who joined the Department in 
1966, has previously served in Islamabad, 
Bangkok and Jakarta. 


Burma water supply project 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Tony Street, on 24 
January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Tony Street, said today that the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau (ADAB) had 
signed two contracts worth more than 
$500 000 to provide Australian equipment to a 
village water supply project in Burma. 

The first contract, with Tubemakers of 
Australia Ltd of Sydney, is for the supply of 
14 000 metres of water-bore casing, complete 
with couplings, at a total cost of $360.000. The 
second, with International Harvester Australia, 
is for the supply of spare parts worth $216 000 
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for LH.A. water tankers and pumps previously 
provided to the project. 

Mr Street said that International Harvester 
Australia had recently completed a $565 000 
contract with ADAB to manufacture and 
deliver eight specially commissioned water 
tankers for the project. 

The Australian Government has committed 
more than $31 million to the project since the 
commencement of Australian support in 
1978/79. Most of this amount has been spent 
on the procurement from Australian manu- 
facturers of such items as pump sets, fittings, 
pressure pipe, backhoe and ‘Ditchwitch’. 

The Burmese Government and UNICEF are 
also providing funds for the project which will 
provide drinking water for about 3 million 
people living in the central dry zone of Burma. 
Together with tube casing, screens and 
pumps, Australia is contributing the technical 
advice of two resident Australian hydro- 
geologists, and so far more than 1700 water 
wells have been established. 

The Australian managing agent on behalf of 
ADAB is Coffey and Partners Pty Ltd of 
Sydney. 


Death of Lady Casey 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, on 21 January: 


| was very sad to learn of the death of Lady 
Casey. 

Maie Casey was an extraordinarily versatile 
and talented woman. As the wife of Lord 
Casey*, whom she married in 1926, she was of 
tremendous assistance during his distin- 
guished career. 

But in her own right she was a woman of 
great achievement. 

She was an accomplished writer, an artist of 
note, a pilot and patron of the Australian 
Women Pilots Association, and a distinguish- 
ed member of the Australian community. Her 
death, | know, will be a cause of great sorrow to 
a large number of Australians. 

| offer my sympathy to Lady Casey’s son, Mr 
Donn Casey, and to her daughter, Mrs Jane 
Macgowan. 





* Former > Governor-General Lord Casey, was 
Minister for External Affairs from 1951 to 1960. 
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Issue of Australian passports 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Tony Street, on 21 
January: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Tony Street, today announced that married 
and previously married persons will no longer 
be required to obtain the consent of their 
spouse or ex-spouse before being issued an 
Australian passport. 


The Minister said that the consent require- 
ment had become a frequent source of 
complaint from passport applicants and 
others for many years and that it no longer 
served the purpose for which it was originally 
intended; that is to prevent the desertion of 
either marriage partner and to safeguard 
maintenance obligations in the event of the 
dissolution of the marriage. 


The Minister said that abolition of the 
consent requirement would not deprive a 
person of the right to restrain the departure 
from Australia of a spouse or ex-spouse who 
has maintenance responsibilities. There were 
now adequate provisions in the Family Law 
Act to cover those who might attempt to avoid 
payment of maintenance. 


Section 7B of the Passports Act, inserted in 
1979, also made provision for passports to be 
withheld from applicants upon the production 
of a court order restraining the applicant from 
applying for a passport or from leaving 
Australia. in combination these provisions 
were considered adequate for the protection 
of the rights of spouses. They allowed a court 
of law to restrain an applicant from leaving 
Australia and were consistent with the 
Government's commitment to human rights. 


Mr Street said the decision reflected the 
Government's stated policy that the Passports 
Act was not to be used as an extension of the 
judicial system and that restrictions should not 
be placed on a citizen unless a court had issued 
a warrant or order. 


The Minister said that the withdrawal of the 
consent requirement would also allow Pass- 
port Offices throughout Australia to concen- 
trate more effort on identification checking of 
applications. 
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Dhaka Chancery opened 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Tony Street, on 26 
January: 


The recently completed Australian Chan- 
cery in Dhaka is to be officially opened by the 
Australian High Commissioner to Bangladesh, 
Dr LS. Mitchell, on Australia Day. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Tony Street, has sent the following message: 

‘Lam pleased to send my best wishes on the 
opening of the new Chancery in Dhaka. | would 
like to convey my appreciation to all those in 
Bangladesh and Australia who have worked 
so hard to bring the project to a successful 
conclusion. In particular, | would like to thank 
the Bangladesh Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
the Dhaka Improvement Trust for their co- 
operation. The new Chancery is a further 
affirmation of Australia’s strong and enduring 
links with Bangladesh.’ 


Australia not exploiting 
Antarctica 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Science and Technology, the Hon. David 
Thomson, on 26 January: 


Australia was not exploring for oil in Antarc- 
tica, the Minister for Science and Technology, 
Mr David Thomson, said today. 

Mr Thomson was replying to a telegram 
from World Wildlife Fund chairman, Sir Peter 
Scott, who accused Australia, France, Japan 
and West Germany of oil exploration in 
Antarctica in violation of the 1977 Antarctic 
Treaty recommendation that no mineral 
exploration should take place before all parties 
had agreed to a formal regime. A meeting of 
the 14 consultative nations is currently taking 
place in Wellington, New Zealand to discuss 
mineral exploration of the continent. 

Mr Thomson said that Sir Peter was ap- 
parently referring to an Australian geoscience 
research program, which was definitely not an 
-gil exploration program, but a basic part of 
ongoing Antarctic research 
“program. 

‘Geosciences have always been important, 
because such studies provide fundamental 
information on the structure, composition and 
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evolution of the Antarctic region. The marine 
geoscience program is a natural extension of 
land based studies that have taken place since 
scientific exploration of Antarctica began’, Mr 
Thomson said. 

‘In any case, the data obtained from the 
marine geoscience program is not sufficiently 
detailed for mineral exploration. It will only 
give a very preliminary indication of the 
geology of offshore Antarctica which will help 
develop our understanding of the continent 
hidden under the large ice cap.’ 


Patrol boats for Indonesia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, on 27 
January: 


Australia will provide Indonesia with two 
additional Attack class patrol boats as part of 
the Defence Co-operation Program between 
Australia and Indonesia. 

Speaking in Surabaya today, Australia’s 
Minister for Defence, Mr lan Sinclair, who is 
currently making his first visit to Indonesia as 
Defence Minister, said: ‘The estimated total 
cost of the package is $4 million and brings to 
five the number of vessels provided under the 
Defence Co-operation Program. 

‘These vessels will provide additional 
support for the Indonesian Navy's coastal 
surveillance, fishery protection and anti- 
smuggling activities. 

‘Two Attack class boats with a full support 
package were initially provided to the Indo- 
nesian Navy in 1973 and 1974. 

‘Following an Indonesian request, one 
further patrol boat was handed over on April 
22, 1982 and a further two will be provided 
during 1983. 

‘The two patrol boats, HMAS Acute and 
HMAS Bombard, will become surplus to RAN 
requirements with the commissioning of new 
Fremantle Class vessels,’ Mr Sinclair said. 


Continued Australian assistance 
for Indonesian Navy Nomads 
News release issued by the Minister for 


Defence, the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, on 27 
January: 


Australia’s Minister for Defence, Mr lan 
Sinclair, today gave details of continued 
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Australian assistance in support of the Indo- 
nesian Navy's Nomad aircraft. 

Speaking in Surabaya, during his first visit to 
Indonesia as Minister for Defence, Mr Sinclair 
said the assistance was part of the Defence 
Co-operation Program between Australia and 
Indonesia. 

‘Under the program Indonesia has now 
received 18 Australian-built Nomad surveil- 
lance aircraft since 1975, and efforts will now 
be directed to working with Indonesia to 
develop a nation-wide maintenance system 
for the aircraft. 

‘In addition to assistance already provided in 
the development of 100-hourly maintenance 
facilities at the forward operating base at 
Tanjung Pinang (Riau Islands), Australia will 
assist in the development of a similar facility at 
Manado (North Sulawesi). 

‘Australia is also providing equipment, 
advisory assistance and training to assist in 
the development of a depot level maintenance 
capability at Juanda, Surabaya. 

‘A total of 18 Indonesian maintenance 
personnel have just commenced training at a 
number of commercial organisations in 
Australia in various aspects of Nomad main- 
tenance. 

‘Australia will spend a further $1.6 million 
under the Defence Co-operation Program over 
the next two years as its contribution to the 
project,’ Mr Sinclair said. 


Aerial surveillance for northern 
Australia reorganised 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Transport and Construction, the Hon. Ralph 
Hunt, on 27 January: 


The Minister for Transport and Construc- 
tion, Mr Ralph Hunt, Government spokesman 
on civil coastal surveillance, announced today 
that the Commonwealth Government has 
decided to maintain surveillance of the Great 
Barrier Reef but will discontinue specific 
surveillance of the northern sea approaches 
used in the past by refugee boats. 

‘The Government has decided daily aerial 
surveillance of the Great Barrier Reef will 
continue to be undertaken until 31 March 1986 
using a Nomad Searchmaster L aircraft’, Mr 
Hunt said. 

‘This aircraft is equipped with 360° search 
radar and advanced navigation and com- 
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munications equipment which has been found 
to be particularly suitable for the task of ocean 
and reef surveillance. Additionally, the high 
definition radar enhances the aircraft's cap- 
ability in search and rescue operations. 

‘The decision reflects the Commonwealth 
Government's recognition of the Great Barrier 
Reef as one of Australia’s natural treasures’, 
Mr Hunt said. ‘The regular aerial surveillance 
flights will continue to protect the reef from 
illegal activities and marine pollution’. 

Invitations to tender will be issued shortly 
for aerial surveillance of the Great Barrier Reef 
from the end of March 1983. 

‘The decision to cease aerial surveillance of 
the Darwin refugee boat approaches followed 
a comprehensive review which showed that 
the operation would no longer be cost 
effective’, Mr Hunt said. 

‘The Government noted that the influx of 
refugees via the north of Australia had all but 
ceased. There have only been two boat 
arrivals since December 1980, the last arrival 
being on 18 September 1981. Savings from 
discontinuance of special coverage of the 
Darwin approaches will amount to $5.4 million 
over the next three years. 

‘Closer liaison with South East Asian 
countries of first refuge has brought about 
orderly arrival of Indo-Chinese refugees’, Mr 
Hunt said. ‘We anticipate prior warning of any 
major change to this situation’. 

‘Surveillance of the refugee approaches is, 
of course, only a small part of our daily 
surveillance effort in the north’, Mr Hunt 
continued. ‘The major role of littoral, or 
coastline, surveillance for quarantine, 
customs, pollution monitoring, search and 
rescue, illegal fishing and other purposes will 
be maintained. In fact, contracts to continue 
aerial littoral surveillance are to be called early 
in February’. 

Defence long-range maritime air patrols by 
RAAF P3 Orion aircraft will continue to give 
coverage of offshore areas across the north 
and RAN patrol boats will continue to provide 
surface response, enforcement and pro- 
grammed patrols. 

The Minister pointed out that aerial sur- 
veillance of the refugee approaches could be 
resumed quickly by using these other 
resources available to the Australian Coastal 
Surveillance Organisation (COASTWATCH), 
including the Australian Customs Service. 
Aircraft soon to be on charter to COAST- 
WATCH for daily quarantine littoral sur- 
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veillance around the Northern Territory would ‘The Western Australian and Northern 
have improved navigation capability and Territory Governments have been informed of 
would be able to conduct offshore searches if the Government's decision,’ Mr Hunt said. 
required 






A three-week curriculum writing course for educators sponsored by the Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau, was run at Macquarie University in Sydney from 17 January. Western Samoan educators analysing 
topics and lessons for a primary school's program are from left to right; Ms Evelini Samu, of Palauli Primary 
School, Savaii; Fale Sua, Mulifanua Primary School, Apia; Kenneth Baumgarner, Senior Tutor in Education 





at Macquarie University; and Kolose Kolose, Primary Teacher's College, Malifa. (AIS photo). 


Scholarships for athletes from 
Commonwealth countries 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Tony Street, and the 
Minister for Home Affairs and Environment, 
the Hon. Tom McVeigh, on 27 January: 


Ten athletes from developing Common- 
wealth countries are soon to take up scholar- 
ships to the Australian Institute of Sport in 
Canberra. 

In a joint announcement today, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Tony Street, and 
the Minister for Home Affairs and Environ- 
ment, the Hon. Tom McVeigh, said Common- 
wealth Government funding for the scholar- 
ships would cover the athletes’ return air fares 
to Australia, living expenses, a living 
allowance and competition costs. 

The Ministers said that sport is an important 
area of Commonwealth activity, and one in 
which there is already a firm foundation of 
friendship and co-operation. 

‘Using the resources and skills available at 
the Australian Institute of Sport should make a 
real contribution to raising the levels of 
performance of the athletes selected,’ the 
Ministers said. 
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Over 60 applications were received from 22 
developing countries in the Commonwealth in 
response to the Australian Government's 
invitation to nominate athletes for the 1983 
program. 

The ten awarded will be in addition to the 
188 already available to Australian athletes. 

The athletes, who are expected to take up 
their scholarships early in February 1983, are: 


Mr Neo Chwee Kok Swimming-coach 


Singapore 

Mr S.M. De Silva Weightlifting 
Sri Lanka 

Mr P. Rwamuhanda Track and Field 
Uganda 

Mr Zephaniah Noube Track and Field 
Zimbabwe 

Mr A. Tuitokoua Basketball 
Fiji 

Mr Vali Ligo Track and Field 
Papua New Guinea 

Mr Siuta Helu Soccer 
Tonga 

Mr Richard Griffiths | Soccer-coach 
Jamaica 


The names of the remaining two athletes 
will be announced shortly. 
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Books 


MATHAMS, R.H. Sub Rosa: Memoirs of an 
Australian Intelligence Analyst. Allen and 
Unwin, Sydney, 1982. 


Price: $15.95. 


Available from booksellers or the publishers, 
George Allen and Unwin Australia Pty. Ltd., 8 
Napier Street, North Sydney, N.S.W. 2000. 


R.H. Mathams was Director, Scientific and 
Technical Intelligence, of Australia’s Joint 
Intelligence Organisation throughout the 
1970s. He describes the structure of Aust- 
ralia’s intelligence systems, their development 
since World War ll, and provides insight 
into the methods employed by these organis- 
ations and the manner in which information is 
shared. 


GELBER, H.G. Australia, the U.S. and the 
strategic balance: some comments on the 


_. Joint facilities. (Strategic and Defence Studies 


Centre, Working Paper No. 56) Australian 
National University, Canberra, 1982. 


Price: $1.50. 


Available from the Strategic and Defence 
Studies Centre, Research School of Pacific 
Studies, Australian National University, P.O. 
Box 4, Canberra, A.C.T. 2601. 


Professor Harry Gelber traces the history of 
Australia’s increasing involvement with the 
strategic and intelligence systems of the major 
Western powers since the realignment of the 
world balance after World War Two. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


January 

18- Miss Joan Norwood presented her Letters 
of Commission as High Commissioner to 
Vanuatu. 

Mr Richard Gate presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador to the Kingdom 
of Jordan. 


27 


Foreign representation 


in Australia 


There were no accreditations in Australia 
in January. 
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Severe tunnel erosion at Redcastle, central Victoria. Tunnel erosion usually occurs 
in areas where the topsoil is thin and forms a hard crust. When the subsoil beneath 
it becomes wet it dissolves away. The key to soil conservation is to establish an 
effective vegetative cover over the soil. Australia’s efforts to combat erosion are 
being co-ordinated by the Federal/State Standing Committee on Soil Conservation. 
Australia’s efforts in combating erosion were highlighted on World Environment 


Day on 5 June. 
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ISLAM 


the Ka'bah in Mecca. They may pray ina 

mosque (place of prostration), at home, or 

wherever they may be, bowing and pros- 
trating themselves before God and recit- 
ing set verses in Arabic from the Koran. 

Prayer must be preceded by ablution and 

must be performed on a clear place or 

mat. Whole books have been written ab- 
out body movements and postures during 
the ritual of prayer. On Fridays at mid-day 
it is obligatory for men to attend congrega- 
tional prayer in the central mosque of the 
quarter in which they live. These Friday 

prayers are preceded by a sermon. A 

balcony or other separate place in the 

mosque is usually reserved for women. 

3. The payment of the legal alms (Zakat). In 
early times this contribution was collected 
by officials of the Islamic state and de- 
voted to the relief of the poor and of 
debtors, for aid to travellers and for other 
charitable and state purposes. 

4. The thirty days of fasting in the month of 
Ramadhan, the ninth month of the mos- 
lem lunar calendar. From dawn to sunset 
each day, all adults of normal health must 
take no food or drink, nor may they smoke. 
The sick, the pregnant, travellers and chil- 
dren are exempt; some States exempt 
students, soldiers and factory workers. 
The fast ends with one of the two major 
moslem festivals, ‘Id al’ Fitr. 

5. The pilgrimage (Haj) to Mecca. Every 
moslem is obliged, circumstances permit- 
ting, to perform this at least once in his 
lifetime, and when it has been accom- 
plished he may assume the title Haji. 
About 2 million pilgrims each year go to 
Mecca. 

The Holy War (jihad) against the infidel was 
the means whereby Arab moslem rule made 
its immense expansion in the first centuries 
of Islam; but, despite pressures, jihad has 
never been elevated to form a sixth pillar of 
Islam. Traditionally, jihad could be declared 
only by the Caliph and today, when there is 
no Caliph, many theologians interpret jihad in 
a less literal sense as the combatting of evil. A 
modern day jihad is being fought by the 
Afghan people against the ‘godless’ forces of 
the Soviet Union. 

Moslems believe that God's word is set out 
in the Koran, which is about as long as the 
New Testament. The Koran is believed by 
moslems, as is the Bible by Christians, to be 
the direct infallible word of God. It is also the 
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earliest and finest work of classic Arabic 
prose. The Koran means in Arabic ‘recital’. It 
consists of 114 chapters (surah) of uneven 
length, the longest coming first after the 
brief opening chapter called al’Fatihah. Al'Fa- 
tihah (The Opener) commences with the 
words, ‘Bismillahi ‘l-Rahmani ‘I-Rahim’ (‘in 
the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful’) and forms part of the ritual five 
prayers (salat). Other special verses and 
chapters are also used on a variety of occa- 
sions. Moslem children are taught to recite by 
heart a portion of the Koran, or preferably, 
the whole of it. The Koran has been the 
subject of vast written commentaries, but 
translation into other languages is some- 
times frowned upon by moslems (because it 
was in Arabic that the Koran is believed to 
have been revealed to Mohammed). Inter- 
linear translations (a line of Koran under- 
neath which is a line of translation) are used, 
however, and there are many modern trans- 
lations into English. The earlier (Meccan) 
chapters of the Koran speak of the unity of 
God and his wonders, of the Day of Judge- 
ment and Paradise, while the Medinan chap- 
ters tend to be occupied more with social 
legislation for marriage, divorce, personal 
and communal behaviour. 

islamic law, the Shari’a, derives from the 
Koran, the practice of the prophets and the 
consensus of Islamic scholars. It is a compre- 
hensive religious and social system including 
moral and pastoral theology and ethics, de- 
tailed ritual and formal services, aspects of 
law, public and private hygiene and even 
courtesy and good manners. In some 
aspects, it appears to be rigid and inflexible 
whilst in other places it reflects a dislike of 
extremes and seeks reasonable compromise. 
The word Shari'a originally meant the path or 
track by which camels were taken to water. 
Thus, in the case of mankind, it is seen as the 
path ordained by God by which man achieves 
salvation. Every human act falls under one of 
its five groups — what is commanded, re- 
commended, left legally indifferent, discour- 
aged or positively forbidden. The Shari'a is 
administered by religious courts. The Ulama 
is a group of scholars who make the legal 
interpretations (fatwa) for the community and 
the laws are then applied by individual Islam 
judges. The Shari'a is not merely a compila- 
tion of criminal and civil law but a complex 
all-embracing code of ethics, morality and 
religious duties which can adapt to new 
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An aerial view of Mecca showing the Great Mosque in which is situated the Ka'bah, the most venerated 
spot in Islam. Mecca is held to be the holiest of cities in Islam. (Photo by courtesy of the Royal Embassy of 


Saudi Arabia, Canberra). 


circumstances and which are subject to inter- 

pretation. 

Orthodox Sunni moslems generally follow 
their interpretation of Shari’a law from one of 
the four main schools. These are: 

1. The Hanafi school, the most moderate; it 
began in Iraq, was adopted by the Otto- 
man Turks and is now the largest school, 
predominating in the former provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire and Central Asia and 
the north of the Indian sub-continent. 


2. The Shafi'i school, the second largest and 
widest spread; it is found in lower Egypt, 
Syria and Palestine, the west (Hejaz) and 
south of Arabia, East Africa, southern India 
and Malaysia and Indonesia. 

3. The Maliki school; it was originally the 
traditionalist school of the Hejaz, but now 
predominates in north and west Africa, the 
Sudan and Upper Egypt and on the Per- 
sian Gulf coast of Arabia. 


4. The Hanbali school; the smallest and most 
conservative; it is derived almost solely 
from the Koran and from the oldest tradi- 
tions and is opposed to innovation. It 
declined continuously in influence until 
revived in the 18th century by the Wahabi 
movement. It is most predominant in 
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Saudi Arabia. 

In a number of moslem countries, there has 
been a trend in the past hundred years or so 
towards replacing parts of the Shari’a law by 
Western legal institutions. Western commer- 
cial law and criminal law were introduced 
into Turkey in the 19th century. While in most 
moslem countries questions of personal sta- 
tus, marriage, divorce, inheritance and Waqfs 
(endowments to religious institutions) have 
been left to Shari'a codes, there has been 
some reform of these codes and some limit- 
ing of jurisdiction through indirect controls. 

In theory, Islam should have stayed social- 
ly, religiously and politically united since all 
moslems accept the Koran as God's infallible 
word. Yet internal divisions have occurred 
mainly as a result of the fact that Mohammed 
did not leave any generally recognised in- 
structions on how the leadership of Islam 
would be handled after his death. This led to 
the creation of the two major groupings of 
Islam-Sunni’s who base their faith on the 
Sunnah i.e. the way (of the prophet Moham- 
med), The tenets of their Sunnah are based 
on the Koran and on the six books of Hadith, 
which were the sayings of the prophet re- 
corded mainly after his death. Sunni's are 
considered to be orthodox moslems and 
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represent more than 80 per cent of all mos- 

lems. 

The second major group are the Shi'ites 
who believe that succession to the leadership 
of Islam should have been through the 
prophet’s next of kin. They believe therefore 
the political-religious leadership of all mos- 
lems rests with the decendants of the Fourth 
Caliph, Ali, Mohammeds cousin and son-in- 
law. They believe that the spiritual and tem- 
poral activity passed on to the descendants of 
Ali because of his direct family connection 
with the Prophet. They therefore allow their 
religious leaders e.g. Imams, to have divine 
powers and believe they are chosen by Allah 
to lead and that one day the twelfth Caliph 
(Malidi) will appear to re-establish Allah’s 
kingdom on earth. Shi'ite leaders such as 
Iran's Ayatollah Khomeini therefore have 
wide powers to advise the faithful on the 
presumed will of the Mahdi yet to come. 
Shi'ites form the majority of the population in 
ran and traq, but are found in various 
minority groupings in virtually every Islam 
community. Within the Shi'a group there are 
a number of smaller offshoots. These in- 
clude: 

1. Isma‘ilis, knows as Sab’iya (’Seveners’) 
consider the 7th Imam, Ismail, as Mahdi. 
Schismatic offshoots from the Fatimid- 
isma’ili group include the Nizari Isma’ilis 
whose spiritual head is the Aga Khan. 

2. Druzes are also an offshoot of the Fatimid- 
Isma’ilis and are considered to be heretics. 
Their books and doctrines are kept secret. 
They are in Lebanon and Syria. 

3. ‘Alawis believe that Mohammed was 
merely a forerunner of ‘Ali and that ‘Ali 
was an incarnation of God. ‘Alawis have 
adopted practices of Christian and pagan 
origins. They come from N.W. Syria. Presi- 
dent Assad of Syria is an ‘Alawi. 

4. Zaidiya’s are a liberal and moderate sect of 
the Shi’a, close to the Sunni’s. They are 
found in the Yemen Arab Republic. 
There are also other similar groups includ- 

ing the Sufis, a mystical movement whose 

adherents seek to serve God by struggling for 
unity with Him through meditation aid ritual, 


and the Khawarij and their offshoot, the- 


lbadayas. These groups are doctrinally little 
different from the Sunnis but remain aloof 
from them. They are predominant in Oman, 
Libya and Algeria. 

islam has a large number of holy places. 
Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem are the three 
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most holy places of Islam, mainly because of 
their connection with the prophet Moham- 
med. Hebron is holy because of its connec- 
tion with another prophet, Abraham (\bra- 
him). Every Middle Eastern country has a 
multitude of shrines and of saints’ tombs 
which are held in veneration, except among 
the Wahabis, who consider such cults to be 
polytheism. 

Mecca (Makka al-mukarrama — Mecca the 
revered) is centred around the Ka'bah, the 
most venerated spot in Islam, traditionally 
held to have been founded by Abraham. The 
Ka'bah stands in the centre of the vast 
courtyard of the Great Mosque and has the 
form of a cube; its construction is of local 
grey stone and its walls are draped with a 
black curtain embroidered with a strip of 
writing containing Koranic verses. Into the 
eastern corner of the Ka’bah is set the famous 
Black Stone. The enlarging of the Great 
Mosque began under the second Caliph, 
‘Omar. Both the Ka'bah and the Great Mos- 
que have undergone many renovations, the 
most recent in 1952. 

Medina (al-madina al-munawarah — the 
brilliant or enlightened city) was created a 
sacred enclave (haram) by Mohammed who 
died there in the year 11 of the hijrah and was 
buried in the Mosque of the Prophet. 

Jerusalem (al-Quds — the Hallowed or 
Consecrated) is Islam's next most holy city 
after al-haramain (the ‘two sacrosanct 
places’, Mecca and Medina), not only be- 
cause it is associated with so many pre- 
islamic prophets, but because Mohammed 
himself is popularly held to have made the 
‘Night Journey’ there (his ascent to heaven 
on a white horse). Jerusalem contains the 
magnificent Islamic shrine, the Dome of the 
Rock (688-91), built by the Caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik, and the famous al’Masjid al’Aqsa (al 
Aqsa mosque}. 

Hebron (Habrun) contains the Mosque of 
Abraham, called al’Khalil, the ‘Friend of God’. 
The Mosque is built over the tomb of Abra- 
ham, the Cave of Machpelah. The Mosque 
also contains the tombs of Sarah, Isaac, 
Rebecca, Jacob and Leah. 

Najaf (Iraq) contains the most venerated 
Shi‘a shrine, the reputed tomb of ‘Ali; Karbala 
({lraq) was where ‘Ali's second son, Hussein, 
was killed. There are many other islamic 
shrines including e.g. the tomb of the head of 
John the Baptist in the Umayyad Mosque at 
Damascus. 
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The above background provides a context 
for understanding the growth of Islam in the 
modern world. There has been no change to 
the Koran or to the Haddith of Mohammed 
since his death in 632 AD and these values 
and practices are still the basis for 80 per cent 
of the world’s moslems in carrying out their 
daily activities at the personal level, at work, 
socially, politically, and internationally. The 
clearly discerned swing throughout the mos- 
lem world towards closer adherence to Isla- 
mic fundamentalist concepts no doubt has 
been partly catalysed by the instrusion of 
Western modernisation and technology 
together with the tensions and uncertainties 
which economic and social change have 
brought about, themselves reflected in a 
general re-assertion of Islam values in the 
form of personal piety, strict observance of 
prayers, pilgrimage, mosque attendance and 
Koran readings. It is also reflected in the 
increased support by many Islam states for 
religious institutions and instruction. 

In Islam’s more extreme form, there has 
been an increase in the activities of fun- 
damentalist groups such as the Moslem 
Brotherhood who rejects modernisation and 
materialism, western influence and notions 
of secular government. These groups have 
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been operating beyond the countries in 
which they are based. Islamic extremism is 
also reflected particularly through the revolu- 
tionary activity of the Shi'ite clergy in Iran, as 
exemplified by Ayatollah Khomeini. Such 
groups believe that violence is justifiable, 
such as in the assassination of President 
Sadat of Egypt. 

The response of governments in predomi- 
nantly moslem countries to these new asser- 
tions of Islamic ideals has been varied. Tradi- 
tionally conservative countries particularly in 
the Middle East, e.g. Saudi Arabia and the 
Gulf States, are attempting to maintain their 
strong Islamic beliefs, which are an important 
factor in maintaining their political legitima- 
cy, while at the same time promoting mod- 
ernisation so that they can compete more 
favourably at the international level and pro- 
vide greater beliefs to the bulk of their 
peoples. This at times could have a potential 
to create instability if the balance shifts one 
way or the other. Such governments also 
leave themselves open to criticism by fun- 
damentalists for their acceptance of Western 
ideals. Many Islamic scholars believe the 
transplantation to moslem countries of West- 
ern economic, social and legal mores and 
institutions to be offensive to Islam and this 





The winding minaret (Malwiya) at Samarra, 
Iraq. Minarets are used by the Muezzin to call 
the faithful to prayer. 
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has provided ground for pursuing Islamic 
activity often at the expense of traditional 
Western values. 

Other predominantly moslem countries 
with secular constitutions such as Indonesia 
and Malaysia have been active in attempting 
to ensure that the Islamic revival does not 
become anti-government. It is quite clear that 
in both countries, particularly Malaysia, there 
is a much greater visible adherence to the 
more formal pious aspects of Islam than 
previously. Both countries have, however, 
maintained the primacy of the secular nature 
of their administration. 

In Pakistan, however, there has been a 
swing in the opposite direction, with Presi- 
dent Zia seeking to change Pakistan into an 
islamic state. To this end, a number of 
traditionally Islamic practices have now been 
incorporated into the country’s daily activity. 
This does not simply include greater emph- 
asis on the implementation of Islam law (the 
Shari'a) but also of Islam economic practices. 
Similarly, there are indications that another 
large moslem country, Bangladesh, with a 
population of 90 million people, is also 
moving slowly towards a greater emphasis 
on Islam in the day to day running of the 
country. 

The establishment of many institutions at 
international and regional levels to foster 
islam economic, social, cultural and political 
activity has also been a reflection of the 
growing interest in Islamic activity. These 
organisations, almost uniquely based on reli- 
gion rather than on perceived national, eco- 
nomic or international concerns, e.g. the UN 
or OPEC, have developed within the spirit of 
Umma, which can be interpreted as a coming 
together of the community of Islamic be- 
lievers. 

A key Islamic institution is the Islamic 
Conference organisation which was formally 
established in May 1971. Its aims include 
steps to promote Islamic solidarity among 
member states, to consolidate co-operation 
amongst members in the economic, social, 
cultural, scientific and other fields and to 
arrange consultations amongst those mem- 
ber states belonging to other international 
organisations. It also acts to co-ordinate 
efforts to safeguard Islamic holy places and 
to support the struggle of the people of 
Palestine. It calls for the strengthening of the 
struggle of Moslem people with a view to 
safeguarding their dignity, independence and 
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national rights. As with many other interna- 
tional organisations it also strives to create a 
suitable atmosphere for the promotion of 
co-operation and understanding among 
member states and other countries. The 
headquarters of the Islamic Conference are 
located in Mecca. The Conference has, since 
its inception, been active on a number of 
issues including resolutions relating to the 
Arab countries’ difficulties with Israel, on 
Palestine, on the Soviet invasion of Afghan- 
istan and in carrying out mediation efforts 
following the outbreak of war between Iran/ 
iraq. 

Other key Islamic organisations set up 
under the auspices of the Islamic Conference 
include the International Islamic Newsagency 
based in Jeddah, and the Islamic Develop- 
ment Bank established in 1974 which has the 
aim of encouraging the development and 
social progress of member countries and 
Moslem communities in accordance with 
Shari'a principles. In this regard the Bank 
strictly follows the Koranic injunction against 
usury. Other institutions include the islamic 
States Broadcasting Organisation, which 
broadcasts as the voice of Islam, the Islamic 
Solidarity Fund, which provides educational 
scholarships, and a wide range of Islamic 
foundations and organisations covering such 
diverse subjects as sports, Islamic economic 
theory, science and technology, trade, tech- 
nical training, and the Islamic Chamber of 
Commerce, Industries and Cultural Exchange 
based in Karachi. 

Other Islamic organisations created outside 
of the Islamic Conference framework include 
the World Moslem League, the International 
Moslem Union, the International Islamic Fed- 
eration of Students Organisation and region- 
al organisations, such as the South East 
Asia-Pacific Region Islamic Organisation. All 
these institutions clearly demonstrate at the 
international level the enhanced identity and 
increased strength which Islam is providing 
for a wide range of countries. 

Countries which have Moslem minorities 
are also having to adjust to the changes 
occurring within their Moslem communities. 
These have manifested themselves in many 
ways, but most clearly in an enhanced con- 
sciousness of Islam in the daily lives of 
Moslem peoples, e.g. greater attention to 
prayers and a change to more modest Islamic 
dress by Moslem women. It is also reflected, 
particularly amongst young people, in an 
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active pursuit by these groups to bring about 
social changes within their countries in 
favour of Islamic ideals. The revolutionary 
fervour of the Shi'ites in Iran has in many 
ways envouraged minority Islamic groups 
across the board to be more active in pursuit 
of their ideals. There is evidence that the 
Soviet Union, with its large and growing 
Asiatic population with an Islamic back- 
ground is concerned about the future implica- 
tions which increased Moslem activity could 
have amongst its peoples, especially since 
the Afghan people are fighting what they see 
as a holy war (Jihad) against the Soviet 
Union. In South East Asia, the Philippines, 
with a Moslem minority (2 million) in a 
predominantly Roman Catholic country, is 
very conscious of the need to ensure that 
their aspirations are not overlooked in the 
development of the country. As a result the 
Philippines has actively cultivated its rela- 
tions with key Moslem countries, particularly 
since some Moslem groups have resisted 
central Philippine government control and 
are in a state of armed rebellion. Mediation 
efforts in this regard are still continuing. 
Many European countries with an essentially 
Christian background are also learning to 
adjust to the fact that many of the post-World 
War Il migrants and guest workers who have 
come into their countries are Moslem. This 
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has required a considerable degree of adjust- 
ment between both groups ranging across 
the whole fabric of society and is particularly 
true of countries with large groups of Islamic 
guest workers e.g. West Germany and 
Sweden. Australia now has a considerable 
Islamic population, estimated at about 
250 000. 

Though the moslem world is quite clearly 
divided by diverse national, ethnic, sectarian 
and cultural patterns and differing levels of 
social and economic development, it is also 
clear that they do have a strong sense of 
self-confidence and growing commonality of 
interests which is reflected in a wide range of 
multi-national links which the non-lslamic 
world has to take account of. The Islamic 
sense of unity and universalism is often 
overlooked in international affairs. But issues 
which affect one Islamic country or one 
Islamic issue are often reflected and taken up 
in different ways by other Islam countries and 
institutions. On many issues of deep concern 
to moslems, national boundaries become 


unimportant in the face of challenges to Islam 
as a religion. The stand by Islamic countries 
regarding the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
is a typical example of the strength of solidar- 
ity amongst moslem countries when Islam as 
a religion is seen to be threatened. 





The mosque at Katanning, Western Australia. This mosque, built with Arab financial assistance, serves a 
community comprising mainly Cocos and Christmas Islanders. (AIS photo). 
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Profile of the Islamic community in Australia* 


Historical background 


Islamic migration and settlement into 
Australia dates back to the 1850s when camel 
drivers from Karachi arrived in Melbourne to 
work in exploring expeditions. Many more 
came after then, from Afghanistan, India, iran, 
Baluchistan, and mostly from present day 
Pakistan. These early Islamic settlers, who 
became known as ‘Ghans’, were not only 
camel owners, drivers and breeders, but for 
over half a century, merchants, haulage 
contractors and mailmen. They practised their 
faith and built a chain of simple mosques in 
outback Australia, the only one still standing 
being in Broken Hill. 

By the turn of the century, there were about 
4000 Muslims in Australia, with a sex ratio 
estimated at 14 females for 1000 males. 

The pattern of Islamic settlement has 
changed considerably since the days of the 
camel drivers. With the advent of railway and 
motor transport, the old camel camps dis- 
appeared. 

It was not until the late 1960s that migration 
from predominantly Muslim countries 
increased substantially. This partly resulted 
from a migration agreement between Aust- 
ralia and Turkey signed in 1967. It was also due 


Table 1: Muslims in Australia by State 


to the Arab-Israeli war in 1967 which started a 
wave of migration from Lebanon to Australia. 


Statistical background 


The 1971 Australian census recorded 22 311 
Muslims. By 1976, the figure had more than 
doubled and in 1981 it had reached 76 792 (see 
table 1). On the other hand, one Islamic 
organisation has estimated the number of 
Muslims in Australia at 300 000. 

More than half the Muslims live in New 
South Wales and almost 40 per cent in 
Victoria. They are concentrated in the western 
and southern suburbs of Sydney and the inner 
and northern suburbs of Melbourne. 

Of all Muslims who were recorded in the 
1981 Census, 27.3 per cent were born in 
Australia, 23.1 per cent in Turkey and 20.3 per 
cent in Lebanon. Other significant source 
countries include Yugoslavia (5.2 per cent) and 
Cyprus (4.5 per cent). 

The Islamic community in Australia has a 
high proportion of young people: 37 per cent 
are under 15 years of age, and only 2.1 per cent 
are over 60. This compares with 25 per cent 
and 13.9 per cent respectively for the whole 
Australian population. 














1977 1976 1981 

No % No % No % 
NSW 9808 44.0 21653 48.0 38 525 50.2 
VIC 8 963 40.2 17 295 38.2 29 355 38.2 
QLD 1351 6.1 1674 3.7 2457 3.2 
SA 628 2.8 994 2.2 1456 1.9 
WA 1027 4.6 1771 3.9 3581 4.7 
TAS 133 0.6 125 0.3 370 0.5 
NT 224 1.0 180 0.4 316 0.4 
ACT 177 0.8 379 0.8 732 0.9 
Overseas 790 1.8 
Not stated 344 0.8 
TOTAL 22 311 45 206 76 792 
(Increase) (+102.6%) (+69.8%) 
Males 13 600 24974 41 330 
Females 8711 20 232 35 462 
Sex* Ratio 64 81 86 





Note: * females per 100 males 
Source: Census of Australia, 1971, 1976, 1981 





*Contributed by the Department of immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
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Camel handlers, commonly known in Australia as ‘Ghans‘ were the first people to bring Islam to Australia. 
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The history of Islam in Australia dates from 1860 when a camel handler named Dost Mohammed arrived 


here. (AIS photo). 


Islamic organizations 


The Islamic community in Australia is well 
supported by a network of organisations 
established to promote the practice of Islam 
and to assist any Muslim in need. 

There are about 55 local Islamic societies in 
Australia. Their activities are conducted in 
mosques and Islamic centres whose establish- 
ment and operation has been supported 
through donations from Australian Muslims, 
Saudi Arabia, Libya, Kuwait and other Islamic 
countries. 

Local Islamic societies have formed Islamic 
councils in each State and Territory and 
Christmas Island. The federal council, the 
Australian Federation of Islamic Councils 
(AFIC) consists of one representative from 
each State council. 

The Federation is committed to the welfare 
of the Muslim community in Australia. It is the 
primary sponsor of Imams who wish to teach 
Islamic culture in Australia. It is involved in the 
construction and maintenance of Australia’s 
mosques, the organization of Islamic training 
camps for young Australian Muslims over 
summer vacations, the publication of an 
Islamic journal The Australian Minaret, andthe 
certification procedures for Hala! meat. 


Islamic presence in Australia 
Muslims in Australia have been active in 
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maintaining and developing their cultural and 

religious traditions. There are now over 30 

mosques in Australia. A Muslim primary 

school is soon to be opened in Coburg, a 

Melbourne suburb, and plans are under way 

for the establishment of a similar school in 

Sydney. 

A relatively high proportion of Muslims over 
15 years of age do not have occupational or 
higher academic qualifications, but more of 
this age group are still studying (5.9 per 
cent) than the national figure (4 per cent). 

Muslims (along with many non-Muslims) 
have access to a number of language-based 
services which have been provided for 
speakers of Arabic and Turkish, including: 

@ about 3700 students of ethnic schools were 
learning Arabic and about 2500 learning 
Turkish, during 1981; 

@ 12 Arabic and Turkish newspapers are 
currently published commercially in Aust- 
ralia; and 

@ approximately 1400 hours of Arabic and 
Turkish programs were broadcast on ethnic 
radio stations during 1981-82, and in the 
same-period, some 80 hours broadcast on 
multicultural television Channel 0/28. 
These and other examples of the Muslim 

presence in Australia contribute to the enrich- 

ment of our multicultural heritage and to all 
facets of contemporary Australian society. 
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Indonesia in the 1980s 


The visit to Jakarta in April by the Austra- 
lian Foreign Minister, Mr Hayden, and the 
visit in early June by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Hawke, focussed attention on Australia’s rela- 
tionship with one of its closest and most 
populous neighbours. 

Indonesia has long been a key factor in 
Australian foreign policy, and the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister both empha- 
sised the determination of the new Australian 
Government to work for close and construc- 
tive relations. 

Mr Hayden's and Mr Hawke's visits fol- 
lowed important political developments in 
Indonesia. On 10 March Indonesia’s 920 
member People’s Consultative Assembly 
(MPR) re-elected President Soeharto for a 
fourth term, to run until 1988. Present indic- 
ations are that President Soeharto will remain 
in office until at least the end of this term. By 
then he will have been Indonesian leader for 
some 21 years. 

Despite the ongoing nature of the Soeharto 
Presidency, the 1980s herald important 
change and challenge for Indonesia. This 
decade will see the fading from the scene of 
the ‘1945 Generation’ of Indonesian leaders, 
who participated directly in the country’s 
fight for independence from the Dutch. 

The challenge facing Indonesia as a new 
generation takes over the leadership is to 
maintain political stability and economic 
progress in a period of important historical 
change. President Soeharto told the MPR in 
March 1983 that ‘during the last five years the 
1945 Generation has come ever closer to the 
rounding out and completion of its historic 
duty, whilst the succeeding generation grows 
more mature and more ready to bear the ever 
greater burdens and responsibilities of lead- 
ing society and state’. 

President Soeharto’s ‘New Order’, despite 
occasional criticisms levelled at it, has given 
Indonesia a long period of political stability, 
accompanied by significant economic prog- 
ress. Members of the ‘1945 Generation’, with 
memories of the instability in the 1950s and 
1960s, are therefore anxious to ensure that 
the progress that has been achieved is not 
disrupted by their gradual withdrawal from 
national life. 

At the heart of the process of ‘regeneration’ 
is the handover of power within the Indone- 
sian Armed Forces (ABRI). This has special 
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significance because of the dominant role of 
the armed forces in Indonesian national life. 
Civilians can and do play an important role in 
the decision making process, especially on 
economic matters. But the Indonesian‘s 
armed forces see themselves as having more 
than just a security role. Their task is officially 
defined as ensuring Indonesia’s security and 
acting as a ‘dynamiser’ for economic de- 
velopment and a ‘stabiliser’ in political life. 
This ‘dual function’ is enshrined in legisla- 
tion, approved by the Indonesian Parliament 
last year. 

While there has been some debate over 
ABRI’s future role in Indonesian political life, 
the younger generation of ABRI officers, who 
are now assuming important positions of 
command, have been heavily inculcated in 
the notion of the dual function. Proponents of 
a continued socio-political role for ABRI 
argue that it is best equipped to mobilise the 
organisational and technical skills, as well as 
ensure the national stability which Indonesia 
needs for its important development 
program. 

Another aspect of dual function concerns 
ABRI’s involvement in the Indonesian eco- 
nomy. This, and the business activities of 
some ABRI officers, has sometimes created 
an image problem for the military. Neverthe- 
less, there are indications that military lead- 
ers are aware of this. The former Defence 
Minister, General Yusuf, won widespread 
praise for his attempts to improve ABRI’s 
standing within the community through 
efforts to curb the business activities of 
individual ABRI members and to ‘reunite’ 
ABRI with ordinary Indonesians by involving 
the military in village development projects. 

The generational changeover is taking 
place against the backdrop of a vigorous 
official campaign to instill the Indonesian 
national philosophy, Pancasila, within the 
Indonesian community. Pancasila comprises 
five broad principles — belief in Almighty 
God, the sovereignty of the people, national 
unity, social justice, and humanity. It is seen 
as a unique Indonesian formulation which 
can act as a basis for a unified and harmo- 
nious Indonesian nation devoid of political 
extremism. Officially, it provides the basis for 
‘Pancasila democracy’, which eschews the 
liberalism and individualism of the western 
democratic system and the authoritarianism 
and atheism of communism. 

In 1978 Indonesian authorities instituted a 
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A view of Thamrin Street, one of the main thoroughfares in Jakarta, capital of Indonesia. The Australian 





Embassy is at the bottom left of the picture. (Photo by courtesy of the Indonesian Embassy, Canberra). 


major campaign to popularise and deepen 
understanding of Pancasila. President 
Soeharto told the MPR session last March 
that to date 1.8 million public servants, 
150 000 members of the armed forces and 
many others had taken courses in Pancasila. 
Eventually these courses will involve all In- 
donesians. 

Developments in the political and ideolo- 
gical fields also need to be seen in the context 
of important economic challenges facing In- 
donesia during the 1980s. 

Largely as a result of the development of 
the energy sector and rising oil prices, In- 
donesia’s Gross Domestic Product grew at 
close to 8 per cent per annum throughout the 
1970s. This period saw considerable structu- 
ral change in the economy, rising per-capita 
incomes, the achievement of near self- 
sufficiency in the production of food staples 
such as rice, increased rates of literacy, and 
progress in achieving a fairer distribution of 
wealth. 

Under the first two Five Year Development 
Plans (1969-1979) considerable progress was 
made in the extension of basic infrastructure 
and the improvement of people’s living stan- 
dards. During this period a concerted effort 
was also made to cut population growth and 
to relocate families from the densely popu- 
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lated inner islands of Java and Bali to the less 
populated outer islands. Education and 
health facilities were also extended, rural 
public works programs were commenced 
and a start made in introducing a 
rudimentary social welfare system. 

More recently, however, domestic econo- 
mic conditions have been adversely affected 
by the international recession, particularly 
falling demand for Indonesia's major com- 
modity exports (such as tin, rubber, palm oil, 
coffee and tea) and the downturn in the world 
oil market. As a result, there has been a sharp 
turnaround in Indonesia’s economic fortunes. 
A current account surplus of more than $2 
billion in mid-1981 turned into a deficit of 
over $2 billion during 1982. There has been 
an accompanying large rundown in foreign 
exchange reserves and increased foreign 
borrowings. 

The seriousness of the downturn in oil and 
LNG exports can be gauged from the fact that 
they provide some 80 per cent of Indonesia's 
export earnings and about 65 per cent of 
domestic budget revenues. The depressed 
state of the international commodities market 
and the slowdown in the growth of agricultu- 
ral output (partly resulting from a severe 
drought) has added to Indonesia's economic 
problems. 
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January 1984. The meeting warmly wel- 
comed the statement. 


Situation in Kampuchea 


The Foreign Ministers reviewed the situa- 
tion in Kampuchea and expressed their deep 
concern that the continued Vietnamese milit- 
ary occupation of Kampuchea still posed a 
serious threat to the peace and stability of the 
South-East Asia region as well as to interna- 
tional peace and security. They reiterated 
their call for a comprehensive political settle- 
ment in Kampuchea that would provide for a 
total withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Kampuchea and the exercise of the right of 
the Kampuchea people to self-determination. 
They again invited Vietnam to consider the 
elements contained in the declaration of the 
International Conference on Kampuchea 
(ICK). 

The Foreign Ministers recalled that the 
declaration called for negotiations on, inter 
alia, an agreement on cease-fire by all parties 
and withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Kampuchea under the supervision of a UN 
force; appropriate arrangements to ensure 
that armed Kampuchean factions would not 
be able to prevent or disrupt the holding of 
free elections; appropriate measures for the 
maintenance of law and order in Kampuchea; 
the holding of free elections under UN super- 
vision which will allow the Kampuchean 
people to exercise their right of self- 
determination in which all Kampucheans will 
have the right to participate. Such a compre- 
hensive political settlement would take into 
account the security interests of the countries 
in the region. The Foreign Ministers also 
recalled that there had been registered the 
need for international economic assistance 
program for Kampuchea and the other states 
of the region to be formulated following the 
peaceful resolution of the Kampuchean con- 
flict. 

The Foreign Ministers took note of Viet- 
nam’‘s recent announcement of a partial with- 
drawal of its troops from Kampuchea. They 
expressed the view that such a withdrawal 
should be credible and should be part and 
parcel of the total withdrawal. 

The Foreign Ministers fully endorsed the 
Thai Foreign Minister's proposal for a with- 
drawal of Vietnamese troops 30 km from the 
Thai-Kampuchean border as an initial step 
towards total withdrawal and a political set- 
tlement, and his intention to visit Hanoi if this 
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proposal was accepted. They expressed the 
hope for constructive consultations which 
would prepare the ground work for an inter- 
national conference to achieve a comprehen- 
sive political settlement. 

The Foreign Ministers requested the United 
Nations Secretary-General to continue to 
monitor closely the developments on the 
Thai-Kampuchean border. They also called 
upon Vietnam to consider seriously the call of 
the international community for the station- 
ing of a United Nations observer team on the 
Thai side of the border in conjunction with 
the establishment of safe areas under UN 
supervision in western Kampuchea for the 
uprooted civilian Kampucheans encamped 
along the Thai-Kampuchean border and for 
those in Thailand who wished to return to 
their homeland, as contained in United Na- 
tions General Assembly Resolution 35/6. 

The Foreign Ministers expressed their se- 
rious concern at the reported demographic 
changes being imposed by the Vietnamese 
occupation forces in Svay Rieng, Prey Veng, 
Takeo, Kompong Cham, Kandel, Kampot, 
Ratanakiri and Mondolkiri Provinces of Kam- 
puchea. 

The Foreign Ministers noted the continued 
progress made by the Coalition Government 
of Democratic Kampuchea (CGDK), under the 
presidency of Samdech Norodom Sihanouk, 
in rallying Kampuchean Nationalists to their 
struggle for national liberation and independ- 
ence. They also noted that the CGDK forces 
have withstood, with high morale, the recent 
Vietnamese military offensive. The Foreign 
Ministers believed that, with the increasing 
support of the world community, the CGDK 
would grow as a credible and viable political 
force. 

The Foreign Ministers reiterated their con- 
viction that the formation of the Coalition 
Government of Democratic Kampuchea con- 
stituted a significant step towards a compre- 
hensive political settlement of the Kam- 
puchean problem. They recalled the recent 
ASEAN-EC joint declaration which recog- 
nised the formation of CGDK as such a step. 
The Foreign Ministers were encouraged by 
the result of the discussion in Paris between 
President Mitterrand and Samdech Norodom 
Sihanouk whom the French Government rec- 
ognised as the true representative of Kam- 
puchea. 

The Foreign Ministers expressed their 
appreciation to the member states of the 
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United Nations for their support and recogni- 
tion of the Coalition Government of Democra- 
tic Kampuchea under the presidency of Sam- 
dech Norodom Sihanouk. 


The Foreign Ministers noted with satisfac- 
tion the decision of the 7th non-aligned 
summit to have an ad hoc committee ex- 
amine the question of the Kampuchean seat 
further and to make a recommendation to the 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting of the non- 
aligned movement to be held in 1985. They 
noted that this decision had further called 
into question the action taken in Havana to 
deny Democratic Kampuchea its rightful seat. 
They welcomed the call made in the political 
declaration of the 7th non-aligned summit for 
the withdrawal of foreign forces from Kam- 
puchea, which is consistent with the relevant 
UN resolution. 


The Foreign Ministers expressed their 
appreciation of the support extended by the 
majority of countries for the ASEAN position 
and reaffirmed their intention to continue 
close consultations with all friendly countries 
on constructive approaches which would 
reinforce ASEAN efforts to achieve an early 
settlement of the Kampuchean problem. 


The Foreign Ministers expressed their firm 
belief that a comprehensive political solution 
of the Kampuchean problem is essential to 
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internationally known violinist Gilopez Kabayao 
and his wife, pianiste Corazon Pineda Kabayo, 
visited Australia during June. During their visit, 
the couple performed in Sydney, Canberra and 
Melbourne. (AIS photo). 


the establishment of a Zone of Peace, Free- 
dom and Neutrality (ZOPFAN) in South-East 
Asia which would ensure the independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of all 
states in the region. They reiterated their 
determination to continue all possible efforts 
towards the realization of ZOPFAN, including 
studies of measures to realize this objective. 

The Foreign Ministers expressed their 
appreciation to the President of the Interna- 
tional Conference on Kampuchea, His Excel- 
lency Mr. Willibald Pahr, for his efforts as well 
as commitment and dedication toward the 
implementation of the objective of the confer- 
ence declaration and resolution. The Foreign 
Ministers also noted with satisfaction the 
continuing constructive efforts of the ad hoc 
committee of the international conference on 
Kampuchea, and expressed their apprecia- 
tion to its Chairman, His Excellency Ambassa- 
dor Massamba Sarre of Senegal, for his 
excellent guidance of the work of the com- 
mittee. 

The Foreign Ministers appreciated the con- 
tinuing efforts of the United Nations 
Secretary-General to find a comprehensive 
political solution to the Kampuchean problem 
in accordance with the relevant United Na- 
tions General Assembly resolutions. In this 
regard, they also welcomed his decision to 
send his Special Representative on Huma- 
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nitarian Affairs in South East Asia, His Excel- 
lency Mr. Rafeeuddin Ahmed, to attend the 
ASEAN Ministerial Meeting. The Foreign 
Ministers reiterated their readiness to con- 
tinue to give their full co-operation to the 
United Nations! Secretary-General. 


Indo-Chinese refugees 


The Foreign Ministers deplored the pre- 
meditated and indiscriminate military attacks 
waged by Vietnamese occupation forces dur- 
ing January-April this year against the en- 
campments, schools and hospitals for Kam- 
puchean civilians at the Thai-Kampuchean 
border, which had resulted in severe losses of 
life and property of innocent Kampuchean 
civilians. These attacks were systematically 
launched in flagrant violation of the fun- 
damental principles of humanitarianism and 
of the UN Charter and had led to a massive 
influx of over 40 000 Kampucheans, mostly 
women, children and the old, into Thailand, 
adding further to the already heavy burden it 
was shouldering in providing temporary re- 
fuge to close to 170000 Indo-Chinese re- 
fugees. They recalled the international conde- 
mnation of the attacks and violations of Thai 
territory, such as that expressed by the EC 
statement of 25 April 1983. 

The Foreign Ministers noted with deep 
concern that close to 200 000 Thai villagers 
along with Thai-Lao and Thai-Kampuchean 
borders had been seriously affected and 
uprooted by the heavy influx of Indo-Chinese 
refugees and by shellings from the Kam- 
puchean side of the border. They emphasized 
that continued external assistance must be 
rendered to the affected Thai villagers. 

The Foreign Ministers expressed their se- 
rious concern over the sharp decline in the 
rates of resettlement in third countries of 
Indo-Chinese refugees presently seeking 
temporary refuge in the ASEAN countries. 
They called upon both traditional and poten- 
tial resettlement countries, in the spirit of 
international burden-sharing, to exert their 
full efforts in increasing the resettlement 
opportunities for these unfortunate people, 
so that there would not be any residual 
problem for Thailand and for the other 
ASEAN countries. 

The Foreign Ministers noted with concern 
that the problem of Vietnamese illegal im- 
migrants still persists with continuing fresh 
arrivals. The Foreign Ministers emphasized 
that the granting of first refuge by ASEAN 
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countries depends on commitments for reset- 
tlement in third countries and on the avoi- 
dance of residual problems in the area. They 
also reiterated their conviction that the prob- 
lem should be tackled at source and urged 
Vietnam to continue to co-operate by pre- 
venting further illegal departures. They urged 
Vietnam, the UNHCR and resettlement coun- 
tries to exert concerted efforts to facilitate a 
full and effective implementation of the 
orderly departure program. 

The Foreign Ministers recognizing the in- 
alienable right of the Indo-Chinese refugees 
who had sought temporary refuge in neigh- 
bouring countries to return safely to their 
homeland, strongly urged the UNHCR to 
expedite the return of these refugees. 

The Foreign Ministers expressed their deep 
appreciation to the United Nations Secretary- 
General for his valuable humanitarian role on 
behalf of the Kampuchean refugees and 
displaced persons along the Thai- 
Kampuchean border. The Foreign Ministers 
recognized the continuing needs of these 
unfortunate people as well as the important 
role of the United Nations Secretary-General 
in this regard, and urged him to continue his 
humanitarian efforts on behalf of the Kam- 
puchea refugees and displaced persons. The 
Foreign Ministers were convinced that this 
problem was one of international concern 
and that it was the proper function of the 
United Nations to help alleviate this concern. 
In so doing, the Foreign Ministers expressed 
the hope that such efforts would not be 
regarded as being conditional or contingent 
upon the continuation to program inside 
Kampuchea, but should deserve the full sup- 
port of the United Nations on the basis of 
legitimate humanitarian needs. 

The Foreign Ministers expressed their pro- 
found appreciation for the responses of 
donor governments to the humanitarian 
needs arising out of the refugee situation in 
South-East Asia and for the commendable 
work of the officials of the UNBRO WFP, of 
the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC) and of other UN agencies and huma- 
nitarian organizations. The Foreign Ministers 
appealed to the international community to 
continue to extend humanitarian relief assist- 
ance to these refugees/displaced persons/ 
illegal immigrants along the Thai- 
Kampuchean border, in the holding centres in 
South-East Asia, and to the affected Thai 
villagers. 
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International economic issues 

In reviewing the world economic situation, 
the Foreign Ministers expressed concern at 
the prolonged and serious crises afflicting the 
global economy. They took note of the signs 
of an economic upturn in certain developed 
countries. They believed however that for 
global recovery to materialise and to endure, 
it is imperative that it be supplemented by 
determined and simultaneous efforts to re- 
vitalise the development process and espe- 
cially to accelerate economic growth in the 
developing countries. They also believed that 
the present difficulties once again clearly 
demonstrate the economic interdependence 
which exists among all members of the 
international community. They therefore 
reaffirmed their conviction that in such an 
increasingly interdependent world, a global, 
integrated and comprehensive approach to 
international economic issues was essential. 

In this connection, the Foreign Ministers 
expressed their disappointment with the lack 
of progress towards the global negotiations 
on international economic co-operation for 
development envisaged in UNGA Resolution 
34/138. They reiterated their call for the early 
launching of such negotiations. 

Noting the outcome of the GATT Ministe- 
rial meeting of November 1982, the Foreign 
Ministers called upon all contracting parties 
to adhere strictly to their commitments given 
at the meeting to resist protectionist press- 
ures and work together for the improvement 
of the GATT trading system, the promotion of 
freer trade and better market access for 
products from developing countries. 

The Foreign Ministers stressed the import- 
ance of UNCTAD VI as an opportunity for 
contributing to finding a way out of the 
current economic crisis, as well as for break- 
ing the stalemate in the North-South dialogue 
and improving the climate for this process in 
the future. 

They believed that UNCTAD VI should 
agree on some of the main ‘Ground Rules’ for 
policies and actions in the 1980s to promote 
sustained economic recovery and develop- 
ment, taking into account the reality of global 
interdependence. They stressed that actions 
taken at UNCTAD VI must go beyond an 
analysis of the problems that beset the world 
economy by devising an effective program in 
the three main inter-related areas of com- 
modities, trade and money and finance. 

In the field of commodities, they urged that 
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those countries which have not yet signed the 
Common Fund Agreement should do so as 
soon as possible and they, together with 
those that have already signed, should ratify 
the agreement on or before 30 September 
1983, in order that the fund can be operation- 
al on 1 January 1984. They also urged that 
there should be arrangements: to accelerate 
the pace of negotiations and conclusions of 
International Commodity Agreements in 
order to achieve a number of new agree- 
ments as soon as possible; to review existing 
agreements with a view to strengthening 
them; to urge the IMF to enhance and 
improve its compensatory financing facility 
for shortfalls in commodity export earnings; 
and to convene a negotiating conference on 
general frameworks of international co- 
operation aimed at promoting and assuring 
greater participation of the developing coun- 
tries in the fields of processing, marketing, 
transportation and distribution of commod- 
ities. 

In the field of trade, they urged that there 
should be agreement: to implement effec- 
tively the commitments made by developed 
countries to a ‘stand-still’ on protectionist 
measures; that developed countries should 
remove and dismantle all existing protection- 
ist measures which are against the GATT 
rules; that the developed countries should 
also improve their respective GSP schemes 
especially as regards their security, trans- 
parency, product coverage and process of 
consultations. 

In the field of money and finance, they 
urged that there should be agreements: to 
ask the IMF to give urgent and serious 
consideration to a special issue of SDRs on a 
substantial scale: to advance the pace to- 
wards the implementation of targets for ODA 
flows: to urge the IMF to undertake a review 
of the present conditionality criteria it em- 
ploys in its lending with a view to improving 
them from the point of view of the needs of 
development and world economic recovery: 
to urge all donor countries to contribute 
towards a substantial increase in IDA-VII: to 
extend liberal and more favourable terms and 
conditions of export credits. extended to de- 
veloping countries: and to convene an inter- 
national conference on money and finance 
for development which will form part of the 
global negotiations when launched. 

The Foreign Ministers believed that UN- 
CTAD VI should agree to launch a process 
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leading to the reform and improvement of the 
institutional arrangements governing intern- 
tional economic relations in a manner which 
will make them more responsive to the 
development needs of the developing coun- 
tries. 

The Foreign Ministers called upon the 
developed countries to display a more forth- 
coming attitude and to come forward with 
new commitments, so as to enable UNCTAD 
VI to achieve concrete and tangible results. 

The Foreign Ministers reaffirmed ASEAN’s 
determination to co-operate fully in their joint 
efforts to overcome the difficulties brought 
by the adverse international economic condi- 
tions. In this connection, they expressed 
satisfaction at ASEAN close co-operation in 
various international fora such as the GATT 
ministerial meeting last November and UN- 
CTAD VI now approaching its conclusion. 


ASEAN co-operation 


In reviewing the developments in ASEAN 
co-operation during the past year, the Fore- 
ign Ministers noted with satisfaction that 
ASEAN has gained increasing international 
recognition as a dynamic regional grouping 
in world affairs today. The progress in 
ASEAN co-operation has resulted from 
ASEAN collective efforts and commitments 
to promote the well-being of its peoples in 
the region based on the principles and objec- 
tives of the Bangkok Declaration and the 
Declaration of ASEAN Concord. 

The Foreign Ministers adopted the annual 
report of the ASEAN Standing Committee. 
They expressed their satisfaction that ASEAN 
has made good progress in the various fields 
of co-operation and reiterated the political 
will of the five governments to achieve rapid 
progress and greater prosperity through 
effective regional co-operation. 

The Foreign Ministers noted with satisfac- 
tion the progress of the ASEAN Industrial 
Projects (AIPS). In particular, they noted that 
the ASEAN Urea project of Indonesia would 
become operational in early 1984. 

The Foreign Ministers welcomed the result 
of the fourth meeting of the ASEAN Econo- 
mic Ministers on energy, held in Singapore, 
on 19 January 1983 especially the approval of 
an ASEAN emergency petroleum sharing 
scheme together with a supplementary 
scheme. They expressed the hope that these 
schemes could be formulated into an agree- 
ment soon, thereby fulfilling ASEAN co- 
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operation. 

The Foreign Ministers welcomed the deci- 
sion of the Fourteenth ASEAN Economic 
Ministers to further raise the import ceiling 
for 20-25 per cent across-the-board tariff cuts 
on items with import values of $US 2.5 
million up to $US 10 million and to deepen 
the tariff cuts on non-food items already 
under the PTA and on future exchanges to a 
maximum of 50 per cent. 

The Foreign Ministers welcomed the sign- 
ing of the ASEAN customs code of conduct 
which covered the basic principles and stan- 
dards on customs valuation, classification, 
techniques and related matters, in Jakarta on 
18 March 1983. The Ministers hoped that this 
would facilitate and contribute to the expan- 
sion of intra-ASEAN trade. 

In the field of food, agriculture and forestry, 
the Foreign Ministers noted the conclusicn of 
the ASEAN ministerial understanding on 
plant quarantine, and on standardization of 
import and quarantine regulations on anim- 
als and animal products during the fourth 
meeting of the ASEAN Ministers on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry in Kuala Lumpur, on 8-9 
October 1982. 

The Foreign Ministers noted with satisfac- 
tion the significant progress made in the field 
of science and technology particularly on the 
ASEAN protein project. The Foreign Ministers 
welcomed the initiative of the ASEAN Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology (COST) to 
organize an ASEAN Science Week involving 
international participation. 

Noting that a substantial majority of the 
ASEAN population comprises young people 
who would produce the future leaders to 
perpetuate ASEAN values, ideals and aspira- 
tion, and who constitute a large potential for 
productive and creative work, the Ministers 
agreed that serious and concerted attention 
be focussed towards ASEAN co-operation in 
the area of youth and young people. In 
putting into effect the ASEAN declaration on 
principles to strengthen ASEAN collaboration 
of youth which was signed by the Foreign 
Ministers, they agreed that a comprehensive 
ASEAN youth program be adopted as the 
basic framework upon which ASEAN co- 
Operation in this regard could be im- 
plemented. They also agreed to encourage 
national organisations of youth and young 
people to incorporate in their articles of 
association the promotion of ASEAN objec- 
tives and those of the ZOPFAN. 
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Three Solomon Island Weather Observers recently graduated from the Australian Bureau of Meteorolo- 





gy’s Weather Observer Course. The three, Freddie Ferah (left), Chris Karau, and Festus Ahikau are 
shown with the Bureau's acting Director, Mr Bob Crowder. The course was funded by the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau as part of a three year training and equipment project to develop 
meteorological services in the Solomon Islands. (AIS photo). 


The Foreign Ministers expressed their se- 
rious concern with the increased incidents in 
drug abuses and trafficking in the ASEAN 
region. This trend will escalate further if 
concerted and immediate remedial action is 
not taken. They agreed to do everything 
possible in order to meet this serious danger 
to the ASEAN communities. They also felt 
that the narcotic officer of the ASEAN Secre- 
tariat should study this danger and recom- 
mend urgent measures to overcome it. 


Co-operation with third countries 


The Foreign Ministers reviewed the co- 
operation between ASEAN and the third 
countries and took note of the progress 
made. They noted that co-operation with 
third countries has received constant review 
for improvement and that ASEAN dialogue 
partners have taken cognizance of ASEAN 
priority areas of co-operation namely, market 
access, shipping, and energy, as well as 
transfer of technology, commodities and in- 
ternational economic issues, and social and 
cultural matters. 

The Foreign Ministers welcomed with par- 
ticular satisfaction the results of the third 
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ASEAN-EC Joint Co-operation Committee in 
Pattaya, Thailand on 2-3 November 1982 and 
the fourth ASEAN-EC Ministerial meeting in 
Bangkok on 24-25 March 1983. The meetings 
demonstrated the willingness of both sides to 
work together for their mutual benefit, there- 
by contributing to international peace and 
stability. 

The Foreign Ministers welcomed the result 
of the first meeting of the ASEAN-Canada 
Joint Co-operation Committee in Ottawa, on 
26-27 April 1983 which was held following 
the visit of Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau at 
the beginning of this year to the ASEAN 
countries. 

The Foreign Ministers felt that the recent 
visit of Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone to 
ASEAN countries had set a clear direction to 
ASEAN-Japan co-operation. They expressed 
the hope that this would provide further 
impetus for the ASEAN-Japan forum. 


Private sector and non-governmental 
organizations 

The Foreign Ministers reiterated their belief 
that the ASEAN private sector has an impor- 
tant role to play in economic development in 
the ASEAN member countries. They noted 
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with satisfaction that the private sector, 
through the ASEAN Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry (ASEAN-CC)), was participating 
in and making valuable contributions to va- 
rious ASEAN economic meetings. 

The Foreign Ministers welcomed the affilia- 
tion of more non-governmental organizations 
(NGO’s) to ASEAN. They noted that the 
activities of these NGO's would further en- 
hance ASEAN co-operation. 


ASEAN task force 


Pursuant to the decision of the Fifteenth 
ASEAN Ministerial meeting, the ASEAN task 
force undertook a comprehensive review and 
appraisal of ASEAN co-operation and pre- 
sented its report to the Foreign Ministers. 

The Foreign Ministers commended the fif- 
teen members of the task force for their 
report. They expressed their appreciation for 
the efforts of the task force in the allotted 
time. The Foreign Ministers agreed to refer to 
the report and recommendations to respec- 
tive ASEAN governments for urgent consid- 
eration. 


ASEAN Secretariat 


The Foreign Ministers noted that profes- 
sional economic officers are now included in 
the staff of the ASEAN Secretariat. This 
would enable the Secretariat to provide grea- 
ter service, assistance as well as co- 
ordination to the economic co-operation of 
ASEAN. 

Seventeenth ASEAN Ministerial 
meeting | 


The Seventeenth ASEAN Ministerial meet- 
ing will be held in Indonesia in July 1984. 


ASEAN-Australia Foreign 
Minister’s meeting 


Following is the text of the opening state- 
ment made by the Malaysian Foreign Minis- 
ter, H.E. Tan Sri Ghazali Shafie, at the 
ASEAN-Australia Five Plus One meeting: 


We are gratified that since our last dialogue 
in Singapore good progress has been 
achieved in almost all areas of co-operation 
between ASEAN and Australia. If | may begin 
by looking at those aspects of our relations 
dealing with political issues, it is good to 
know that the Government of Australia has 





See Mr Hayden's statement at Page 293 of this 
issue. 
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continued to be concerned with the Kam- 
puchean question. You have taken pains to 
visit the ASEAN countries recently to afford 
us a welcome opportunity to, as my friend 
(Singapore) Foreign Minister Dhanabaian 
would say, ‘talk turkey’. | gather that it has 
been our mutual belief that our discussions 
had been positive and enabled us to press on 
with our efforts to achieve a comprehensive 
political solution of the Kampuchean ques- 
tion. 

We in ASEAN are confident that this would 
be to Australia’s and ASEAN’s interest. 

All of us have been cognizant and sharing 
the same views on the dangers the con- 
tinuing conflict in Kampuchea pose as a 
consequence of the Sino-Soviet rivalries. This 
has indeed been the underlying objective of 
our efforts on the Kampuchean question 
which, therefore, we need to resolve as it 
constitutes a serious impediment to the 
establishment of the zone of peace, freedom 
and neutrality in South-East Asia. 

We are confident that with Australia’s close 
identity of interests with ASEAN, she would 
find it compatible to continue to support 
ASEAN ’s efforts in various ways which have 
proved beneficial. We believe that with 
Australia’s deep interest in South-East Asia, 
our co-operative endeavours would increase 
following the track of our ever widening 
relationship. 

A quick glance at the list of projects under 
the ASEAN-Australia economic co-operation 
program (AAECP), which you have estab- 
lished, would suggest that we are going 
along the right direction. | believe we have 
placed the right emphasis and proper priority 
in the choice of projects for our co-operation. 
in developing further this relationship we will 
continue our effort to resolve problems and 
difficulties, which may still remain in the way, 
on the basis of mutual interest and neigh- 
bourly concern. 

At the seventh ASEAN-Australia forum held 
in Penang last year, Australia had increased 
the resources available to the dialogue to $6.7 
million. This has provided added impetus in 
our development efforts in the field of agri- 
culture, population, and science and techno- 
logy — areas which are important to the 
ASEAN and in which Australia is quite well 
developed. 

The implementation of existing ASEAN 
projects under the co-operation program, 
such as the protein project, food waste 
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CHINESE PRESIDENT 


New Chinese President and Vice-President 


On 18 June it was announced that the Chinese National People’s Congress had elected Li 
Xiannian as President, and Ulanhu Vice-President, of the People’s Republic of China. Although 
the functions of these positions will be largely ceremonial in character, the restoration of the 
head of state position is another important symbolic break from the political formlessness of 


the Cultural Revolution period. 


The appointment of a President and Vice- 
President extends the process of creating a 
constitutional framework for the Chinese 
state, and further strengthens the concept of 
the rule of law. It fulfils a provision of the 
Chinese State Constitution promulgation by 
the National People’s Congress in December 
1982. The creation of the positions of head 
and deputy head of state will contribute to 
China’s administrative ability, by helping to 
give the state system a clear focus of symbo- 
lic power and lending an element of perma- 
nence and stability to the more formal system 
of government which has been developed in 
recent years. 

Li Xiannian brings considerable prestige 
and experience to the position of President. 
He is a veteran leader of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, and a member of the Standing 
Committee of the Political Bureau of the 
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on a visit to Australia in 1977. 





Party. In recent years he has had extensive 
experience in the formulation and conduct of 
Chinese foreign policy. He visited Australia in 
May 1980 when he was Vice-Premier of 
China. 

Ulanhu’s appointment as Vice-President is 
in part designed to underline China's identity 
as a multinational state. Ulanhu is the most 
prominent national leader of Mongolian 
ethnic origin, and perhaps the pre-eminent 
ethnic minority figure in the leadership. He is 
also a veteran Communist leader and has had 
extensive experience in government adminis- 
tration and in the National People’s Congress. 
He has been a Politbureau member since 
1977, and was a Vice Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Fifth National People’s 
Congress. In the latter capacity, he led a 
delegation of the National People’s Congress 











A delegation from China Film attended the annual Film Festivals in Sydney and Melbourne during a visit 
to Australia during June. Shown with the Director of the Melbourne festival, Mr Erwin Rado (second from 
left) are Delegation members Miss Min Zhang, {left}, Mr Xin Li, and Mr Yong Min Lu. During the visit it was 
announced that the Australian film Breaker Morant would soon be shown in China. (AIS photo). 
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Ambassador to Vietnam 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 
June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Richard Broinowski as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Vietnam. 

Mr Broinowski, 43, will succeed Mr John 
McCarthy who has been Ambassador in Hanoi 
since 1981. Mr Broinowski will take up his 
appointment in September. 

In announcing the appointment, Mr Hayden 
reaffirmed the Government's desire to restore 
normal bilateral relations with Vietnam. ‘My 
visit to Hanoi from 29 June to 1 July will give 
Australia the opportunity to renew its dialogue 
with the Vietnamese leadership, and it is our 
hope that this contact will lead to the develop- 
ment of broader and more co-operative 
relations between Vietnam, its neighbours 
and the region’. 

Mr Broinowski who joined the Department 
of Foreign Affairs in 1963 has previously 
served in Tokyo, Rangoon, Tehran and Manila. 
For the past four years he has been the 
Executive Director of the Japan Secretariat. 


Australia marks OAU’s 20th 
anniversary 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 
June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today released the text of a 
message he had sent to the Organisation of 
African Unity to mark the 20th anniversary 
this week of the Organisation’s foundation. 
The message reads as follows: 

‘On behalf of the Government and people 
of Australia it gives me great pleasure to 
congratulate the Organisation of African 
Unity on the 20th anniversary of its 
foundation. This occasion is a significant 
milestone in the history of the Organisation 
and the history of Africa. Over the last 
twenty years the OAU has emerged as a 
major regional and international organisa- 
tion, and as a body which has articulated the 
problems and aspirations of all Africa. It has 
fostered greater unity and harmony in Africa 
and has succeeded in promoting a distinctly 
African identity and viewpoint in world 
affairs. It has been in the forefront of the 
decolonisation of Africa. 
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Australia has in recent years developed 
close ties with Africa and the OAU. | look 
forward to the continuation of the warm 
relationship between the OAU and Australia 
in the years ahead.’ 
in releasing the text of the message, Mr 

Hayden emphasised that despite a number of 
problems which the OAU currently faced, it 
nonetheless remains the most important 
African regional organisation. Australia 
recognises the role of the OAU in creating 
unity amongst the diverse countries of the 
African continent, and in developing African 
viewpoints on regional and international 
issues of importance to all nations. Australia, 
he said, attached importance to maintaining a 
close relationship with the OAU as part of its 
interest in Africa and the Third World. 


Chile 
News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 June: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, commented today on recent 
developments in Chile. 

On 14 June, the recently formed Chilean 
trade union body, the Workers National 
Command, organised a day of national protest 
in Chile to demonstrate public concern against 
General Pinochet's authoritarian style and 
dissatisfaction with his management of the 
prolonged recession in Chile. The Workers 
National Command is supported by groups 
across the political spectrum, from the 
socialists to the liberal right. 

Aithough the protests were mostly non- 
violent, two people were killed, six injured and 
about 350 arrested by police. Police also used 
tear gas and water cannon and moved through 
Santiago's poor areas in small armoured 
vehicles to disperse crowds of people which 
had gathered peacefully there. 

The President of the Workers National 
Command was subsequently kidnapped from 
his home by armed men. 

General Pinochet has condemned the 
protests as a communist ploy and has threat- 
ened to take a harsher line if they continue. He 
has reaffirmed that the elections will not be 
held in Chile before 1989. 

Mr Hayden said that the repressive actions 
of the Chilean authorities are to be con- 
demned. They reflect the unrepresentative 
character of the Pinochet regime and its 
disregard for fundamental human rights, 
notably freedom of association and ex- 
pression. It was this attitude that led to the 
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unwarranted expulsion of the Australian 
priest, Father McMahon, from Chile in March 
this year. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia believes the 
Chilean Government should take urgent steps 
to ensure the country’s early return to 
democracy and to restore internationally 
acceptable standards of human rights. ‘We 
have and will continue to press this view in 
international forums’, he said. 


Trade with Korea 
News release issued by the Acting Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, the Hon. L.F. 
Bowen, MP, on 2 June: 


Media reports have suggested that the 
Government of the Republic of Korea will take 
retaliatory action against imports from Aust- 
ralia because of what are seen by Korean 
industry as restrictions on Korea’s access to 
the Australian market. 

These reports have been raised officially 
with the Korean Government. 

The Government has received an assurance 
that, while Korea has concerns on certain trade 
issues, the Korean Government is not pro- 
posing any retaliatory trade action against 
Australia. This assurance confirms the 
position outlined by Dr Hahm Pyong-Choon, 
an envoy of President Chun Doo-Hwan, when 
he was in Australia recently. The Korean 
Government representatives here have 
emphasised that there has been no change in 
the Korean Government's policy regarding 
trade with Australia. 

The Government attaches high importance 
to advancing our bilateral trade relations with 
Korea. | believe that we can look forward to a 
continuation of a healthy growth in our two- 
way trade. | am also aware of the need for both 
sides to display an understanding of the other 
country’s problems when taking decisions on 
short term trade issues. 


Defence agreement with New 
Zealand 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 2 June: 


At a ceremony in Wellington, New Zealand, 
today the New Zealand Ministers of Defence 
and Trade and Industry and the Australian 
Minister for Defence signed a memorandum 
of understanding on closer defence logistic co- 
operation between Australia and New 
Zealand. 
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In the spirit of co-operation in both defence 
and economic relations the agreement aims at 
strengthening the two countries’ respective 
defence capabilities through the development 
of a common industrial support base. 


The Australian Minister for Defence, Mr 
Gordon Scholes, is in Wellington for the 
annual meeting of Australian and New 
Zealand Defence Ministers. 

The new agreement supersedes the 1969 
memorandum of understanding concerning 
co-operation in defence supply. It is in line with 
the Australia-New Zealand Closer Economic 
Relations Trade Agreement and with long- 
standing principles of defence supply co- 
Operation between Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The intention is to incorporate in the new 
agreement mutually agreed administrative 
arrangements that will facilitate local industry 
participation in major equipment procurement 
Projects. Provision is also to be made for the 
reciprocal repair and overhaul of defence 
equipment in each other's repair facilities, 

Major items of defence equipment being 
considered for co-operative association 
include a new family of small arms and a fleet 
of light armoured fighting vehicles, 

At the outset Army personnel from both 
sides of the Tasman will join in an evaluation 
of weapons eligible for selection as individual 
and light support weapons firing the improved 
5.56mm ammunition. Options for local pro- 
duction, including the potential for New 
Zealand industry involvement, will then be 
considered. 

New Zealand defence officials have 
attended Australian industry presentation of 
initial concepts for the new light armoured 
fighting vehicle fleet and New Zealand is 
considering options for further involvement in 
the project. 

In both projects, a key objective would be 
the maximum practicable participation by 
indigenous industries, and the evaluation 
phases are therefore particularly significant 
for locating the specific industry capabilities 
necessary for local production. 

The Ministers acknowledged that a signifi- 
cant degree of commitment by Government 
and industry would be essential for a success- 
ful outcome and that although both projects 
were in the early stages of development, 
consultations would continue to ensure a co- 
ordinated effort, 
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substance and direction by leaders like 
Michael Somare here, and, in Australia, like 
Gough Whitlam. 

| said just now that the bipartisanship 
which existed in Australia prior to 1967 was 
essentially phoney and spurious. It was cer- 
tainly a negative sort of bipartisanship — the 
bipartisanship of apathy, indifference and to 
a large extent, ignorance. 

But there is now a new and positive 
bipartisanship in Australia — a bipartisanship 
firmly based on a common recognition of the 
primary importance of the close and endur- 
ing relations between our two independent 
nations, as equal partners in our region. 

The present leader of the opposition in 
Australia, Andrew Peacock, himself played a 
vital role in the process which led to inde- 
pendence; and for the most of the life of the 
previous Australian Government, the pivotal 
role in establishing and cementing the rela- 
tionship which now exists between us as two 
independent nations, partners and neigh- 
bours. 

So at the personal and political level, there 
is nothing at all spurious about the new 
bipartisan relationship towards Papua New 
Guinea. It is deep. It is genuine. It will endure. 

So in a very real sense, | can speak in Port 
Moresby not only on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Australia but on behalf of the Parlia- 
ment of Australia and all the people of 
Australia. 

But speaking specifically for the govern- 
ment, we have already established a pattern 
of consultation and co-operation and person- 
al contact which | am confident will continue 
to characterise our relationship for many 
years to come. 

My Foreign Minister, Mr Hayden, has 
already visited Papua New Guinea. His visit 
also was made the more fruitful through his 
long and close personal association with 
Papua New Guinea. 

A visit by the Defence Minister, Mr Scholes, 
is planned for later this month. 

| look forward in particular to welcoming 
Mr Somare to Canberra for the South Pacific 
Forum in August. 

! would be unwilling to characterise the 
relationship between Papua New Guinea and 
Australia as a ‘special’ relationship. Such 
descriptions tend too often to convey over- 
tones of patronage or condescension, and the 
experience of ‘special relationships’ around 
the world has not been altogether happy. 
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Rather, | would say that the range of our 
common interests - economic, strategic, poli- 
tical, social and regional, as well as the 
associations of history and geography — do 
make our relationship exceptional, and ex- 
ceptionally important, for both our countries. 

A principal feature of this exceptional rela- 
tionship is the place we share in two of the 
world’s regions of tremendous emerging 
significance. 

We both belong to the South Pacific region. 
We both belong to the West Pacific region — 
the fastest growing economic region in the 
world today. 

In this context, | want to stress the import- 
ance my new government places on the 
South Pacific Forum — not only the Forum 
which is to have its fourteenth meeting in 
Canberra in August, but what the Forum 
represents. 

It represents our right — the right of the 
peoples of the South Pacific — to have our 
voice heard in matters vitally affecting our 
fate and future, and the future, the very lives, 
of our children. 

Our voice — the voice of the peoples of the 
South Pacific — demands to be heard on 
pressing political issues like the future of New 
Caledonia. 

We demand to be heard on questions 
concerning nuclear testing and the dumping 
of nuclear waste — questions that are literally 
a matter of life and death for this generation 
and for generations yet unborn. 

Of course, the importance of the Forum 
goes further, to a wide range of practical 
matters. It has made significant advances in 
areas of importance to the region’s develop- 
ment — fisheries, trade, shipping and avia- 
tion. 

Australia is closely involved in co-operation 
in the region in the matters of economic 
development, trade promotion, and defence. 

My government has reaffirmed the pre- 
vious government's decision to introduce a 
new five-year $300 million aid program for 
the South Pacific region. 

The importance Australia attaches to the 
role that it can play in the South Pacific 
should in no way be thought to represent any 
idea of our self-importance. We oppose the 
idea of hegemony anywhere in the world: 
and we are certainly not in the business of 
seeking it for ourselves in our own region. 

We seek a relationship based on mutual 
confidence, consultation and co-operation as 
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between equal partners in the South Pacific. 

And our approach to our wider relationship 
with the South Pacific certainly applies to our 
bilateral relationship with Papua New 
Guinea. 

| should briefly mention two important 
bilateral matters — Torres Strait and aid. 

The treaty relating to the Torres Strait, 
which was signed in December 1978, was the 
outcome of detailed and complex negotia- 
tions, and in itself reflects the close co- 
operative spirit between our two countries. 

I am however, conscious of the fact that the 
treaty has yet to be ratified. | wish tonight to 
affirm my government's determination to 
ratify the treaty as soon as possible. 

Second, | think it can be fairly said that the 
nature of Australia’s aid to Papua New 
Guinea — better than any other aspect of our 
many-sided relationship — symbolises the 
mutual trust, confidence and sense of mutual 
responsibility which have characterised our 
relationship since independence. 

We appreciate the economic difficulties 
that have led Papua New Guinea to request a 
variation in the current arrangements. A 
decision, announced by Bill Hayden during 
his visit, to make an additional $10 million 
available as an untied cash grant for 1982-83 
reflects the Australian government's concern 
to help the government of Papua New Guinea 
sustain a sound program of economic man- 
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Sydney held its annual Folkloric Fes- 
tival during June. Pictured is one of 
the many ethnic groups that partici- 
pated in the festival. The festival 
allows people to see many traditional 
dances from throughout the world. 
{AIS photo). 


agement and stability, until the terms of 
Australia’s response to Papua New Guinea's 
request could be fully considered. 

Mr Somare and | discussed the aid arrange- 
ments this afternoon. We agreed on impor- 
tant changes for the remaining three years of 
the five-year agreement. The arrangments 
established by the Fraser and Chan Govern- 
ments in 1980 were sound in principle, and 
satisfactory for the circumstances as they 
then appeared. They provided for untied cash 
grants to be made available under a formula 
that reduced the total amount by five per cent 
per annum in real terms over five years. In 
recognition of the huge changes in Papua 
New Guinea's circumstances, and of Papua 
New Guinea's own efforts to combat the 
effects of international recession with domes- 
tic restraint, the rate of reduction of aid over 
the remaining three years will be 1 per cent, 2 
per cent, and 3 per cent. 

In recognition of Australia’s own budgetary 
problems, we have agreed that the reduction 
in the rate of aid should be increased again 
should improvements in economic condi- 
tions in Papua New Guinea make this possi- 
ble without threatening the restoration of 
economic stability and growth. These adjust- 
ments to the newly agreed rates of decline in 
aid will be made automatically if Papua New 
Guinea's mineral revenues exceed specified 
levels over the next three years. 
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Mr Prime Minister, distinguished guests, 
friends all, | thank you again for your wel- 
come to Papua New Guinea, and the warmth 
of the friendship and hospitality shown to 
me, my wife and party. 

Because of the long associations | men- 
tioned earlier, and the many close friendships 
we have formed over the years, it is impossi- 
ble that | should make any visit to Port 
Moresby and Papua New Guinea without 
some glow of nostalgia. And remembrances 
of things past, on occasions like this, are of 
course made rather the warmer when we 
reflect on the change in political and personal 
fortunes which have brought Michael and 
myself together in this place in our respective 
positions. For both of us, at the very least, it 
has been an interesting twelve months. 

But it is not really to the past that either of 
us look — in personal terms or political terms, 
or in terms of the relationship between our 
two countries. We look to the future. And 
despite the many difficulties which both our 
countries are now experiencing, which both 
our countries and governments are tackling 
in a bold and positive way, we can have every 
confidence — | certainly have — that the 
future holds tremendous promise for the 
wellbeing, progress and stability of these two 
great countries — Papua New Guinea and 
Australia, so different in so many ways, but 
sharing in so many important associations, 
historical, geographical, regional, institution- 
al — so much in common. 


Australia and New Zealand 
Defence Ministers’ meeting 


Following is the text of a communique issued 
by the Australia and New Zealand Defence 
Ministers, in Wellington, on 3 June: 


The New Zealand Minister of Defence, Mr 
David Thomson, and the Australian Minister 
for Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, met in 
Wellington today to review progress in 
defence co-operation between their two 
countries. 

The meeting, which was the first between 
Defence Ministers since the change of 
government in Australia in March 1983, was 
the latest in the series of regular consultations 
initiated in 1977 on defence co-operation 
between Australia and New Zealand. 

The Ministers considered a report on this 
subject by the Australia-New Zealand Con- 
sultative Committee on Defence Co-operation 
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(ANZCC) which met on June 1-2, 1983. 

The ANZCC comprises, on the New Zealand 
side, The Chief of Defence Staff, Air Marshall 
D.E. Jamieson, and the Secretary of Defence, 
Mr D.B.G. McLean, and on the Australian side, 
the Chief of Defence Force Staff, Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Neville McNamara, and the 
Secretary of Defence, Mr W.B. Pritchett, who 
was represented by Mr R.W. Cottrill, First 
Assistant Secretary Strategic and Inter- 
national Policy. 

The Ministers reviewed global and regional 
strategic developments and agreed on the 
importance in current circumstances of 
co-operation within the ANZUS framework. 
Against this background they confirmed the 
special value of the two countries working 
together in the interests of regional security. 

The Ministers also agreed that Australia and 
New Zealand defence relations with friendly 
countries in South East Asia were of mutual 
benefit and made a contribution to the 
maintenance of stability and security. They 
noted the continuing progress being made in 
co-ordinating the Australian and New Zealand 
programs of defence co-operation with South 
Pacific states, including assistance with 
training, hydrography and surveillance. 

In addition, they noted the involvement of 
the Defence Forces in disaster relief activities. 

The Minister welcomed the conclusion of 
the memorandum of understanding on closer 
defence logistic co-operation which, together 
with the New Zealand Minister of Trade and 
Industry, Mr H. Templeton, they signed on 
behalf of their respective Governments on 2 
June. 

They agreed that this memorandum of 
understanding, which was developed in line 
with the Australia-New Zealand Closer 
Economic Relations Trade Agreement, was 
the most significant advance in defence 
logistic co-operation between the two 
countries for several years. 

The Ministers noted that the new agreement 
would lead to the strengthening of defence 
capabilities in both countries and reflected the 
concept that Australia and New Zealand 
represent a single strategic entity. They looked 
forward to the development of joint equip- 
ment projects and of the capabilities of local 
industry. 

They also noted that arrangements were 
being concluded on the repair and overhaul of 
defence equipment and this would lead to 
increased co-operation in this important area. 
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The Ministers noted that Australia and New 
Zealand were again working together to good 
effect in the Sinai Multinational Force and 
Observers and that this operation was to a 
large degree interdependent. 

The Ministers welcomed the progress that 
had been made in increased co-operation in 
defence science that had taken place since the 
conclusion of an agreement on co-operative 
defence research and development between 
the two countries in 1982, and the steps that 
had been taken to improve communications 
links between the two countries. 

They observed that a memorandum of 
understanding was in preparation which 
would provide the framework for further 
advances in communications co-operation. 

The Ministers also noted that another 
agreement was being prepared covering 
claims that could arise from damage or injury 
incurred in the course of joint defence 
activities. 

The Ministers noted with satisfaction that 
the wide range of combined defence activities 
including exercises, personnel exchanges and 
training contributed in a practical way to the 
growth of closer overall relationship between 
the two countries. 

They also reaffirmed the importance of each 
government continuing to keep the other 
informed on the development of their res- 
pective capabilities and to maintaining the 
pattern of regular discussions. 


Diplomatic appointments 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ments of Mr Gerald Harding as Ambassador 
to Peru and Mr Kevin Flanagan as Ambassa- 
dor to Chile. 

Mr Harding, who has been Ambassador to 
Chile since 1979, will succeed Mr James 
Ferguson. He will take up his appointment 
shortly. Mr Harding joined the Department in 
1960. He was Deputy High Commissioner in 
Wellington from 1976 to 1979, and has also 
served in Copenhagen, Tokyo and Jakarta. 

Mr Flanagan who succeeds Mr Harding in 
Santiago has been Australia’s Ambassador to 
Sweden since 1980. Mr Flanagan joined the 
Department in 1948. He previously served as 
Ambassador to Nigeria from 1976 to 1979. He 
has also served in London, Ottawa. Bangkok, 
Singapore, Karachi, Washington and Paris. 
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Australian accession to Budapest 
Treaty 


News release issued by the Minister of 
Science and Technology, Mr Barry Jones, 
MP, on 3 June: 


The Minister for Science and Technology, 
Mr Barry Jones, MP, today announced that 
the Government had decided to introduce 
legislation into Parliament which would allow 
Australian accession to the Budapest Treaty 
on the International Recognition of the De- 
posit of Micro-organisms for the Purposes of 
Patent procedure. 

‘The move is being taken to assist the 
development of a biotechnology industry in 
Australia’, the Minister said. The bio- 
technology industry is identified in the 
Government's science and technology plat- 
form as potentially the most important of the 
‘sunrise’ industries which could be developed 
in Australia. 

‘Australia’s accession to the Treaty will 
enable Australian industry to have access to 
micro-organisms deposited in any inter- 
national depositary authority established 
under the Treaty’, the Minister stated. There 
are currently nine such authorities in the world 
located in the U.S.A. (2), United Kingdom (4), 
Netherlands, Japan and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Access will be available where an 
application has been made in Australia for a 
patent for an invention concerned with a 
micro-organism which has been deposited in 
an international depositary authority. The 
entry of micro-organisms into Australia, 
would of course, be subject to the usual 
quarantine requirements. 

The Minister pointed out ‘the need for such 
access arises because of technical difficulties 
involved in sufficiently describing micro- 
organisms involved in biotechnological 
patents. The patent law in Australia will be 
changed as soon as possible so that deposit of 
the micro-organism with a depositary insti- 
tution can take the place of a full description in 
a patent application’. 

‘To further assist access it is proposed to 
establish an international depositary authority 
in an existing organisation in Australia’, the 
Minister emphasised. ‘This will also operate to 
service the deposit of micro-organisms by 
Australian industry for the purpose of obtain- 
ing patent protection in Australia and abroad. | 
envisage that the organisation selected might 
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also serve as a national depositary centre for 
the biotechnology industry in Australia’. 

It is hoped that Australia would be in a 
position to accede to the Treaty in 1984 and 
that an Australian international depositary 
authority would be in operation shortly after 
accession, 


World Environment Day 


News release issued by the Minister for Home 
Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, 
MP, on 5 June 1983: 


Today is World Environment Day and this 
year the Commonwealth, after consultation 
with the States has chosen soil conservation 
as the national theme. 

In an announcement today, the Minister for 
Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, said soil conservation is a topic of 
vital importance to the entire nation. 

‘It’s a problem facing everyone, not just the 
farming community,’ Mr Cohen said. 

‘Many urban dwellers have no idea of the 
dangers to our entire economy if soil erosion 
is allowed to continue at its present rate. 

‘On Queensland’s Darling Downs, for ex- 
ample, the average amount of soil lost 
annually is between 50 and 100 tonnes a 
hectare. That’s an amount the size of a small 
house. 

‘If this erosion rate continues, these soils — 
in one of Australia’s richest agricultural areas 
— will become useless for cropping in less 
than 50 years,’ Mr Cohen said. 

‘The Government is committed to the 
establishment of a National Soil Conserva- 
tion Program. The program will be developed 
in close co-operation with the States and 
Territories, taking account of land use plan- 
ning principles and national water resources 
priorities. The Government will be giving 
consideration to detailed proposals in the 
near future. 

‘It has been estimated that the cost of 
overcoming Australia’s soil degradation 
problems is $1.6 billion,’ Mr Cohen said. 

‘To help public understanding of the need 
for action on soil conservation my Depart- 
ment has published a book, ‘Land Degrada- 
tion in Australia”. The book features maps 
showing the distribution and seriousness of 
the different types of land degradation for 95 
regions throughout Australia. 

‘The Department has also worked with the 
Standing Committee on Soil Conservation to 
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produce the first of a series of colour posters 
on soil conservation designed mainly for 
school children.’ 

The book will soon be available from 
Australian Government Publishing Service 
bookshops and the poster is available, free, 
from soil conservation authorities in each 
State and Territory. 


South Africa — policy review 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 5 
June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Cabinet 
had completed a general review of Australia’s 
relations with South Africa. 

Although Cabinet had formed general lines 
of policy on South Africa, it had decided to 
examine in greater detail two specific matters. 

Mr Hayden and the Minister for Aviation, Mr 
Kim Beazley, will bring a further submission to 
Cabinet on the question of air links between 
Australia and South Africa. 

Cabinet will further review the question of 
sporting contacts with South Africa. The 
Government will continue its support for the 
Gleneagles Declaration on Apartheid in Sport. 
It will do so because it believes that sport in 
South Africa remains structured along racial 
lines and is not convinced that ‘normal’ sport 
can take place in an abnormal apartheid 
society. The review will concentrate on 
eliminating inconsistencies in the application 
of policy in the past. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government will 
continue to totally reject apartheid. South 
Africa is the only country in the world which 
explicitly enshrines racism in its constitutional 
provisions and its structures of Government. 

The Government will not be diverted from 
speaking out against apartheid by the pro- 
posals for constitutional change within South 
Africa. These changes provide for the most 
limited power sharing at the national level by 
the coloured or mixed races and Indian 
segments of the population. They do nothing 
for the black population; the overwhelming 
majority of South Africans. The Government 
rejected them as an exercise in attempted 
deception. 

Australia will continue to maintain correct 
diplomatic relations with South Africa. 

In the absence of comprehensive economic 
sanctions approved by the United Nations 
Security Council, and observed by South 
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Africa’s major trading partners, economic 
links will be maintained. 

In the meantime, the Australian Govern- 
ment will provide no assistance for the 
development of commercial relations 
between Australia and South Africa. The issue 
of employment standards applied by Aust- 
ralian companies operating in South Africa 
will be further reviewed for the purpose of 
exploring the appropriateness of a code of 
conduct applying to the industrial practices of 
such firms in South Africa. 

Australia will continue to implement an 
arms embargo against South Africa consistent 
with United Nations Security Council resolu- 
tion 418 of November 1977. 

Mr Hayden said that the policies of the Labor 
Government followed the same path as that 
followed by the Whitlam Government and by 
the previous Liberal/National Party Govern- 
ment. This generally bipartisan approach was 
due in no small part to the efforts of the former 
Prime Minister, Malcolm Fraser, whose 
commitment to and achievements in African 
policy generally were and are applauded by 
this Government. 


Mr Hayden’s visit to South-East 
Asia 

News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, will visit Bangkok, Hanoi and 
Vientiane between 26 June and 2 July. 

In Bangkok on 27 and 28 June Mr Hayden 
will hold talks with ASEAN Foreign Ministers. 
These talks will be part of the annual meeting 
between the ASEAN Foreign Ministers and 
their counterparts in the ‘dialogue’ countries 
of Australia, Canada, the European Com- 
munity, Japan, New Zealand and the United 
States. Discussions will cover the full range of 
ASEAN-Australian co-operation. Mr Hayden’s 
talks are also expected to further explore the 
issues relating to Indo-China raised during his 
earlier visits to ASEAN capitals. 

Mr Hayden will visit Vietnam from 29 June 
to 1 July. His visit will be part of the wide round 
of consultations Australia has undertaken on 
Indo-China to sound out the possibility of a 
role for Australia in facilitating a peaceful 
settlement of the Cambodian situation. In 
Hanoi, Mr Hayden will also discuss with the 
Vietnamese leadership relations between 
Australia and Vietnam. 

Mr Hayden said that he hoped his visit 
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would help lead to the development of 
broader and more co-operative relations 
between Australia and Vietnam. 

Mr Hayden said that he hoped his visit 
would help lead to the development of 
broader and more co-operative relations 
between Vietnam, its neighbours and the 
region. 

After his talks in Hanoi Mr Hayden will go to 
Laos, with which Australia maintains friendly 
relations and a significant aid program and 
briefly to Hong Kong where he plans to obtain 
views on regional economic prospects and the 
likely future of the Territory at the expiration of 
the Treaty in 1997. 


New Chairman and Directors for 
ABC 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Communications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 9 
June 1983. 


Mr Ken Myer, a noted businessman prom- 
inent in Australia’s cultural affairs, is to lead 
the new Australian Broadcasting Corporation 
for its first five years. 

The Minister for Communications, Mr 
Michael Duffy, announced today that Mr 
Myer had been appointed the new Chairman 
of the ABC. 

The Deputy Chairman would be Ms Wendy 
McCarthy. 

The seven appointments to the new ABC 
Board are: Chairman: Mr Ken Myer, AC, DSC, 
of Melbourne. Deputy Chairman: Ms Wendy 
McCarthy, of Longueville, NSW. Other Direc- 
tors: Mr Neville Bonner, of Ipswich, Queens- 
land. Sister Patricia Veronica Brady, of Ned- 
lands, Western Australia. Mr Richard Boyer, 
of Canberra. Ms Jan Marsh, of Mont Albert, 
Victoria. Mr Bob Raymond, of Sydney. 

Mr Duffy said that Mr Myer’s appointment 
was for five years. The other appointments 
were for three-year terms. All would begin 
from today. 

In line with recent legislation the board 
itself would appoint a person to the important 
position of Managing Director. He or she 
would be an ex-officio member of the board 
and the appointments would be for five 
years. 

Mr Duffy said the new board would meet 
soon and one of its first tasks would be to 
appoint an acting Managing Director to fili 
the position until a permanent appointment 
could be made. 
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It was expected that the election of an ABC 
staff director would take some time, but 
preparations would begin immediately. 


The election would be supervised by the 
Electoral Office and should be completed 
about September. 

The Minister said appointment of the Direc- 
tors by the Governor-General followed dis- 
cussion by an all-Party committee and 
Cabinet consideration of its views. 

‘The process of appointments reflects a 
welcome bipartisan approach to considera- 
tion of appointments to the board of direc- 
tors,’ Mr Duffy said. 

The new appointments reflected stipula- 
tions in the new ABC legislation concerning 
the appointment of directors. These included 
qualifications such as experience in the provi- 
sion of broadcasting or television services, or 
in communications and management. Other 
skills sought included expertise in financial 
and technical matters and cultural or other 
interests relevant to duties connected with 
the running of an organisation such as the 
ABC. 

‘It is the Government's hope that with these 
appointments the ABC is set on a path which 
will see it revitalised as an influential and 
innovative force in Australian broadcasting 
and the nation’s cultural life.’ 
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The Handspan Theatre of Melbourne 
has been selected to represent Ausira- 
lia at this year’s Spoleto Festivai in 
Italy. Members of the Theatre who will 
be performing at Spoleto are, from 
left, Peter Wilson, Andrew Hanson, 
Winston Appleyard and Carmeling Di 
Guglielmo. (AIS photo). 





The appointments were the culmination of 
312 years of effort by many people following 
the announcement of the wide-ranging Dix 
Inquiry into the ABC in November 1979. 

‘| would like to express the Government's 
appreciation of the work of everybody con- 
nected with the Dix Inquiry, the Govern- 
ment’s consideration of its recommenda- 
tions, and the implementation of decisions on 
these recommendations,’ Mr Duffy said. 

‘Resolving all the differences of opinion 
and finding common ground on many of the 
issues has not been a simple nor an easy 
task.’ 

Mr Duffy said the Government wanted to 
thank the retiring Commissioners of the ABC 
for their contributions over several years to 
the Commission’s operations. 

‘These are the last of the scores of Commis- 
sioners who served the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Commission over the past 51 years,’ Mr 
Duffy said. 

Those who are retiring are: Professor 
Dame Leonie Kramer, DBE, Mr Laurie Short, 
AO OBE, Mr Murray Glastonbury, Mr Ken 
Tribe, AO, Dr Rupert Goodman, Sir Bernard 
Callinan, CBE, and Mrs Elspeth Hope- 
Johnstone. 

Three other Commissioners, Dame Raigh 
Roe, Mr Herb Elliott and Mrs Valerie Mitchell, 
retired recently. 
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Australian appeal for clemency 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that he had in- 
structed the Australian Embassy in South 
Africa yesterday to make a plea for clemency 
by the Australian Government to save the 
lives of three members of the African Nation- 
al Congress. The three men are due to be 
executed in Pretoria today. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian Govern- 
ment had previously made an appeal for 
clemency on behalf of three members of the 
ANC sentenced to death in 1981. These three 
had later had their sentences commuted to life 
imprisonment. Australia had also appealed for 
clemency on behalf of the present three ANC 
members after they were convicted in 
November 1982. The renewed appeal yester- 
day was made following a United Nations 
Security Council call on all States and 
organisations to use their influence on behalf 
of the three men. 

Mr Hayden said that the escalating cycle of 
violence in South Africa was of considerable 
concern to the Australian Government. While 
he could not condone violence from any 
quarter he could understand and sympathise 
with the frustrations which lead opponents of 
apartheid to resort to extreme measures. 
Apartheid itself must bear the responsibility 
for the confrontation building up in South 
Africa and the execution of the three ANC men 
would do nothing to lessen that confrontation. 


International Labour 
Organisation 


Following is an edited text of an address by 
the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, to the 
International Labour Organisation Confer- 
ence, in Geneva, on 10 June: 


When the distinguished President of the 
French Republic, Mr Francois Mitterrand, so 
memorably addressed this Assembly just one 
year ago, he drew attention to the paradox 
that he was the first President of France to 
come to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion since it was founded in 1919. 

Given Australia’s record of firm support for 
the ILO, and the recognition of its importance 
by successive Australian Governments 
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irrespective of political persuasion, and given 

the strength of the Labor movement in Au- 

stralia, it is hardly less a paradox that | should 
have the honour of being the first Prime 

Minister of Australia to address this august 

assembly. 

The three principle matters | wish to raise 
are of fundamental importance to us all. 

They are: 

è freedom of association; 

èe the importance of ratifying ILO conven- 
tions; 

è and thirdly, within the context of the world 
economic situation, Australia’s response to 
its current economic problems with par- 
ticular reference to the fundamental issues 
of employment and unemployment. 
Australia has been a member of the ILO 

since its creation in 1919. We became a 
member then and we have remained a mem- 
ber because we believe that the ILO has a 
major role to play in upholding the inalien- 
able rights of humanity — life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, and that the ILO has a 
major role to play in the pursuit. of social 
justice and human rights in the twentieth 
century. indeed, the ILO has many times been 
referred to as the social conscience of world 
development, a description | entirely en- 
dorse. 

The preamble to the ILO Consititution rec- 
ognises — and | quote — ‘universal and 
lasting peace can be established only if it is 
based on social justice’. The ILO proclaims as. 
a fundamental principle that labour is not a 
mere commodity. Labour is not something 
which is simply bought and sold in the, 
market place. It is not just a means by which 
individual workers earn a living. Work is a 
fundamental part of human life. For the 
greater part of the human race, the quality of 
life depends very largely on the dignity and 
security which comes from the opportunity to 
work and on the quality of the working 
conditions and environment which they 
either enjoy or endure — and, it must be 
acknowledged, in all but the most privileged 
nations, mostly endure. 

It follows, therefore, that there is also a 
fundamental human right to speak out on the 
many issues which determine the availability 
of work and the conditions under which work 
is performed. And that is what freedom of 
association is all about. 

The International Labour Organisation 
proclaims this fundamental and universal 
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right. We have reaffirmed and worked 
tirelessly towards the objective of freedom of 
expression and freedom of association for all 
mankind for more than six decades. 

We in Australia have fully supported the 
tenets of the ILO. But none do we guard more 
vigilantly than freedom of association. We 
support the work of the ILO which aims to 
further foster freedom of association, and we 
support the work of the Governing Body 
Committee on Freedom of Association in 
identifying and seeking to rectify breaches of 
this basic human right. 

While the existence of human rights is not 
dependent on the existence of Conventions 
or their ratification by governments, the Con- 
ventions of the ILO do set exemplary stan- 
dards to which the nations and peoples of the 
world should aspire. 

The Conventions relating to Freedom of 
Association are of the utmost importance. 

Yet we must note with concern that there 
are still fifty-four member States who have 
not ratified Convention Number 87; and 
thirty-eight who have not yet ratified Conven- 
. tion’ Number 98. 
` I also note with considerable uneasiness 
the statement in this year’s Report by the 
Committee of Experts on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations, as fol- 
lows: 

‘Ever-inceasing economic problems con- 

fronting States tend to create real difficul- 
“ties for the promotion of freedom of asso- 

ciation.’ 

This passage seems to me to carry very 
serious implications. 

The fundamental right of freedom of asso- 
ciation is not something conditional. It should 
not be qualified or deferred by reason of 
economic difficulties. 

This body surely cannot endorse any prop- 
osition or lend its authority to any opinion 
which could be interpreted as justifying a 
denial of freedom of association in the name 
: of economic problems or for the sake of 
economic expediency. 


Freedom is indivisible 


; Mr Chairman, denial of freedom of associa- 
tion on political or economic grounds in 
many countries around the world remains a 
source of conflict and tension and of potential 
disaster. 
In this context, | sadly note that the 
Director-General has found it necessary to 
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withhold an ILO Mission from Poland in the 
current circumstances in that country. 

It is also to be regretted that as a result of 
the Polish Government's recent decision, 
Poland is not represented at this Conference. 
This decision cannot but heighten interna- 
tional concern about the situation in Poland. 
We can only hope that it does not foreshadow 
even harsher times for the Polish workers or 
set back still further the prospects for free- 
dom of association in Poland. 

Poland's record of co-operation with ILO 
might not always have satisfied all members 
of the Organisation, but | am sure | reflect the 
overwhelming sense of the Conference when 
| express the hope that Poland, before long, 
will resume contact with the ILO and partici- 
pate and co-operate fully in its activities. 

Also let us express the hope that the visit to 
Poland next week by His Holiness the Pope 
will help heal the wounds and improve 
prospects for national reconciliation in that 
country. 

While the situation in Poland remains of 
great concern, it is of course by no means the 
only country in which basic trade union rights 
are demonstrably and unacceptably denied. 

In all ILO regions, political, economic and 
social difficulties have been used as a pretext 
for severe measures against trade unions. 

Basic trade union rights have been with- 
drawn and the authority of this Organisation 
blatantly defied. 

Once-free and independent unions have 
been usurped by governments and manipu- 
lated to impose political and economic con- 
trols. 

Workers are prevented from forming inde- 
pendent unions, refused the right to negoti- 
ate better conditions and are suffering deten- 
tion or imprisonment without trial as a result 
of legitimate activities on behalf of their 
fellow workers. 

All of us here today have a duty to work to 
reverse this trend and to encourage govern- 
ments to restore basic rights and freedom to 
the union movement in their nations. 

One of the most serious examples of this 
trend and one which calls for urgent action, is 
South Africa. In that country, the repression 
of trade union rights is a keystone in the 
monstrous edifice of apartheid. 

This Conference has before it the Report on 
Apartheid. Also, today, the Workers Group is 
holding its Third Special Conference on Apar- 
theid. | take this opportunity to express my 
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fullest personal support and the support of 
my Government for their efforts. 

Let me now turn, Mr President, to the 
broader issue of Conventions and Australia’s 
ratification record. 

It is my Government's belief that the major 
function of the ILO through its Conventions 
and recommendations has been the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive set of international 
labour standards which serve as guidelines 
for member countries seeking to put into 
action policies and programs which will im- 
prove working and living conditions, enhance 
employment opportunities and promote 
basic human rights. It is appropriate to reflect 
upon the wisdom and the foresight of those 
who founded the International Labour Orga- 
nisation and those who have shaped its 
development over the years. 


in the early years of the ILO, its concerns 
were to tackle fundamental problems such as 
child labour and hours of work. Our concerns 
over the years have evolved, right through 
the establishment of basic human rights such 
as freedom of association, elimination of 
discrimination, and the abolition of forced 
labour to the point now, where you have 
before you at this Conference issues such as 
vocational rehabilitation and employment 
policy. Clearly, through this process of evolu- 
tion, we now have to address ourselves not 
simply to basic standards which member 
countries should be seeking to adopt; but 
rather we are talking about the interdepend- 
ence of governments, workers and em- 
ployers in the development of coherent poli- 
cies which will put into effect the provisions 
of the instruments now being adopted. 

The Federal nature of the Australian Con- 
stitution presents certain difficulties in the 
process of ratification of ILO Conventions. 

We in Australia have adopted the policy 
that ratification can only occur when we are 
satisfied that existing law and practice in both 
its Federal and State jurisdictions are fully 
compatible with the provisions of the Con- 
ventions. 

As a Federal State, we have particular 
difficulties in arriving at that point where all 
States and Territories and the Federal Gov- 
ernment can agree to ratification. 

Australia has ratified forty-three of the 158 
Conventions and | must say that in recent 
years our record has not been one to be 
particularly proud of. Between the years 1972 
and 1975, the years of the Whitlam Labor 
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Government, Australia ratifed no less than 
nine Conventions, including the fundamental 
Conventions Numbers 87, 98 and 117 — 
Conventions which deal with the basic rights 
of freedom of association and elimination of 
discrimination. Since that time only one Con- 
vention has been ratified by Australia. 

| am advised that we are now very close to 
ratifying two more Conventions — Number 
150 on Labor Administration and Number 151 
on Public Service Labor Relations. Ratifica- 
tion of those two Conventions should occur 
before the end of this year. 

Two further Conventions which are not 
quite so close to ratification but which my 
Government has committed itself to ratifying 
as a matter of priority are Number 155 on 
Occupational Safety and Health and Number 
156 on Workers with Family Responsibilities. 

In the case of No. 155, although it is a 
recently adopted Convention, it is nonethe- 
less of fundamental importance because it 
goes to the very heart of working conditions 
and the basic need for safety and security in 
the workplace. 

In order to ratify this Convention, Australia 
needs to adopt a coherent national policy on 
occupational safety and health and | am 
pleased to be able to say that a policy of that 
kind was formulated by my party, the Austra- 
lian Labor Party, before coming to office three 
months ago. | am most anxious that no time 
is lost in obtaining the full agreement and 
co-operation of all of our State Governments 
so that we can ratify this fundamentally 
important Convention as soon as possible. 

Convention No. 156 dealing with Workers 
with Family Responsibilities is another Con- 
vention with pressing human relevance in my 
country. To pursue ratification of this Con- 
vention is a logical extension of our commit- 
ment to eliminate discrimination in all its 
forms from employment and occupation, as 
embodied in the historic Convention No. 111. 

My Government recognises the need tor a 
more equitable sharing of family and domes- 
tic responsibilities, the provision of support 
services, and recognition in working condi- 
tions of workers’ family responsibilities to 
enable women to participate in employment 
on an equal basis with men. 

My Government is also pledged to ratify 
the UN Convention on Elimination of all 
Forms of Discrimination against Women and 
the legislation outlawing Sex Discrimination 
which was introduced into the Federal Parlia- 
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è Dr Alan Rix, Senior Lecturer in Japanese 

Studies, Griffith University, Brisbane. 

@ Mr Alf Parsons, Deputy Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr Hayden said that Mr Harry Gordon, 
Editor-in-Chief of Queensland Newspapers, 
who is already a member of the Australia- 
Japan Foundation, would become Deputy 
Chairman of the Foundation. 


Australia to seek UN Security 
Council seat 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 14 
June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that Australia 
had decided to seek election to the United 
Nations Security Council for a two-year term 
in 1985-86. 

The election would be held next year in the 
UN General Assembly. 

If successful, Australia during its member- 
ship would pursue actively the search for 
international peace and security, social 
progress, justice and understanding. It would 
seek also to promote proposals for making the 
United Nations more responsive to the needs 
of its member states. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia would seek 
the endorsement of its candidature by the 
Western European and Others Group in the 
United Nations as the first step in its 
campaign. The Australian Mission to the 
United Nations in New York had formally 
launched the candidature at a recent meeting 
of the Group. 

Mr Hayden said that the decision that 
Australia should stand for election to the 
Council reflected the Government's strong 
commitment to the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations. 

Australia had served three terms on the 
Council, in 1946-7, 1956-7 and 1973-4, with 
two of these terms being during Labor 
Governments. 

The Security Council is one of the six 
principal organs of the United Nations and is 
the most prestigious body in the United 
Nations system. Under the organisation's 
charter, it has ‘primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security’. 

The Council has 15 members, five of which 
are permanent members (China, France, 
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USSR, United Kingdom and the United States) 
and ten of which are non-permanent, elected 
for two-year terms from among the geo- 
graphical groups of nations that compose the 
membership of the Organisation. 

Australia was an original signatory (on 1 
January 1942) of the Declaration by United 
Nations, which is a landmark in the evolution 
of the United Nations. Subsequently Australia, 
represented by Dr H.V. Evatt, participated in 
the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organisation at San Francisco. 
Australia became a founder member of the 
United Nations when it signed and, on 1 
November 1945, ratified the UN Charter. 


Stewart Royal Commission: 
new passport procedures 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 14 
June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that new passport 
procedures introduced as a result of the 
Stewart Royal Commission’s Interim Report 
on Passpoarts will become effective from 1 
July 1983. 

From 1 July all passport applications must 
be submitted on the new application forms 
and fulfil all the requirements set out in that 
form. 

The new passport application forms have 
been available since May and will be available 
at all official Australian Post Offices from 1 
July. 

Mr Hayden said that those new require- 
ments which would affect most applicants 
included: 

è no photocopies of documents would be 
acceptable; 

® applicants’ identities would need to be 
certified by a person from one of the more 
limited categories of those entitled to do so; 

è a full birth certificate showing a person’s 
name at birth will be required. 

Mr Hayden said he recognised that some 
people such as people whose birth had not 
been registered and some born abroad might 
be unable to obtain a full birth certificate. 
These persons would have to produce a 
Certificate of Citizenship issued by the 
Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. 

These new passport requirements would be 
accompanied by increased security checking 
of passport applicants and those providing the 
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Certificate Regarding the Applicant. 

Mr Hayden said he realised that these 
measures could cause some inconvenience 
but he emphasised the need to continue the 
process of attempting to combat passport 
abuse and sought the public’s co-operation 
and understanding about the new measures. 

Mr Hayden said that the requirement for 
personal attendance to lodge passport 
applications would be phased in over the next 
12 months and would become obligatory from 
1 July 1984. Applications may be lodged at 
Post Offices from 1 October this year. 


Attorney-General for discussions 
in London and Washington 


News release issued by the Attorney- 
General, Senator Gareth Evans, on 15 June: 


The Attorney-General and senior officers of 
his Department leave Australia tomorrow for 
top level discussions in London and 
Washington. 

In London, the Attorney-General will have 
discussions with the new British Government 
and officials on the legislation to be passed to 
implement the decisions taken at the 1982 
Premiers’ Conference for the abolition of 
residual constitutional links between Austra- 
lia and Britain, in particular, appeals to the 
Privy Council. 

Abolition of appeals to the Privy Council, 
although now possible in only a limited area 
of State jurisdiction, would establish the High 
Court of Australia as the final court of appeal 
in all matters arising in Australian Courts. 

The High Court of Australia is already the 
final court of appeal for most Australian 
matters including all matters arising under 
the Constitution. 

The Attorney-General will also be discus- 
sing a matter left unresolved at the Premiers’ 
Conference — the giving of advice to the 
Queen on State matters such as the appoint- 
ment of Governors and the conferring of 
honours. At present such advice is conveyed 
by British Ministers. 

This matter had been raised by the Prime 
Minister on his recent visit to London and will 
have to be resolved in discussions with the 
States. Any changes made would require the 
consent of all the States concerned. 

Senator Evans also proposes to have sever- 
al discussions on the developments in Eng- 
land on statutory interpretation. 

He will have discussions in London and 
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Washington about the issues raised for Au- 
stralia by the external application of foreign 
laws. 

One of these issues is the possible need for 
further legislation, such as the foreign Anti- 
trust Judgments (Restriction of Enforcement) 
Amendment Bill. These discussions will be 
part of the continuing consultations that are 
being held on these matters. 

In Washington, Senator Evans will be meet- 
ing the United States Attorney-General, Mr 
William French Smith. He will also be discus- 
sing management matters with officials from 
the Department of Justice with a view to 
incorporating the latest management techni- 
ques in his current review of the manage- 
ment of the Attorney-General’s Department. 

He will be travelling with the Permanent 
Head of the Attorney-General’s Department, 
Mr Patrick Brazil, the head of the Business 
Affairs Division, Mr Peter Kennedy and his 
Senior Private Secretary, Mr Chris Maxwell. 


Prime Minister's speech to the 
Washington Press Club 


Following is the text of a speech by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, to the 
Washington Press Club, on 15 June: 


| appreciate very much this opportunity to 
address the National Press Club in Washing- 
ton, and through such a prestigious forum 
and the media represented here, the Amer- 
ican people — especially as this opportunity 
comes so early in the life of the new govern- 
ment of Australia, elected on the fifth of 
March this year. 

| don’t wish to pre-empt your question 
time, but in these introductory remarks, | 
should like to outline briefly Australia’s inter- 
national role, as my new administration sees 
it. 

As good a starting point as any, is the 
election on the fifth of March itself, when by a 
convincing decision the people of Australia 
chose a new government, a new leadership 
and new directions, after seven years of the 
previous conservative administration. 

But in doing so, they did not seek or choose 
any radical change in the major directions of 
Australia’s foreign policy, or in our fun- 
damental international relations, especially 
the relationship we have with the United 
States. 

The election campaign itself, dominated 
almost exclusively by economic issues, was 
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The Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, and the United States President, Mr Ronald Reagan, at the 





White House during Mr Hawke's visit to the United States in June. (AIS photo). 


notably free of contentious debate on major 
issues of foreign affairs and defence. To 
illustrate this point — and more importantly, 
to illustrate the essential continuity which 
underlies the change of government, | can do 
no better than quote myself, from what we 
call in Australia, ‘the policy speech’, which is 
the basic document on which Australian 
election campaigns are conducted. In that 
speech, | said: 

‘The essential elements of Australian de- 
fence and foreign policy have taken on a 
quality of bipartisanship inconceivable before 
1972 (i.e., before the election of the Whitlam 
Labor Government). The great questions of 
Australia’s relationship with the United 
States, with the People’s Republic of China, 
the Soviet Union, the European Economic 
Community, Indonesia, our special rela- 
tionships with the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, Papua New Guinea, New Zealand and 
Japan, and our conduct on southern African 
questions, now possess a high degree of 
continuity, consistency, and consensus.’ 

That declaration was accepted by the peo- 
ple of Australia as the basis of our approach, 
and in turn, accepted by us, as the newly 
elected government of Australia, as an in- 
struction from the people as to the proper 
conduct of their affairs in our dealings with 
the nations of the world. 

But having stressed the continuity within 
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the change, | should immediately define the 
main elements of our approach which, in 
terms of perspectives of the world as it really 
is, and perspectives of Australia’s role and 
interests as they really are, do represent 
distinctive and significant characteristics of 
our administration of foreign policy. 

First, we will pursue an independent and 
self-respecting foreign policy, based on a 
cool and objective assessment — har- 
dheaded, if you like — of Australia’s genuine 
national interest, but at all times, consistent 
with Australia’s international obligations. We 
will always seek to resolve any differences 
that may arise with other nations through 
conciliatory diplomacy. 

But should our legitimate national interest 
be challenged — whether in matters of 
foreign or economic policy — or should we 
believe fundamental principles are at stake, 
we will respond openly, directly, forthrightly. 

Second, we will pursue a realistic and 
relevant foreign policy, one which recognises 
and accepts the constraints on our capability 
and the limitations of our influence. That 
means, to be realistic and relevant, the first 
priority should be given to our relations with 
our neighbours of the Asian and Pacific 
region, and to the major industrialised coun- 
tries with which we share significant rela- 
tionships, especially the United States and 
Japan. 
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Third, we will pursue a foreign policy 
appropriate to a nation with no illusions 
about its capacity to influence global events, 
and no false notions of our self-importance. 
Accordingly, we recognise that our capacity 
to influence the course of events, in ways 
consistent with our national interest, is best 
increased through participation in multilater- 
al institutions. We shall be fully supportive of 
the role of such international bodies, under 
the general aegis of the United Nations. 

Fourth, we will endeavour to develop a 
foreign policy which accepts the opportuni- 
ties as they arise to play an appropriate part 
in promoting co-operation and resolving dif- 
ferences between nations and neighbours, 
especially in our own region. 

If | may say so, in the context, magnum in 
parvo, my own background in the field of 
Australian and international industrial rela- 
tions forms the basis of my strong convic- 
tions of the part that the processes of recon- 
ciliation can play in the resolution of conflict. 
This is an approach | know is shared by my 
friend, the United States Secretary of State. 
But in any such initiatives as we Australians 
shall be prepared to undertake, we will be 
seeing the world and our region as it is, rather 
than as we may wish it to be. 

And fifth, our foreign policy will operate 
within the overall policy framework of our 
nation, closely related to the conduct of our 
domestic policies, particularly those related 
to the management of our economy. If we 
can’t demonstrate a capacity to manage our 
own national affairs effectively, then our 
international credibility and effectiveness is 
thereby diminished. So there is indeed an 
international significance to the prompt mea- 
sures my government has taken towards 
economic recovery and the restoration of 
non-inflationary economic growth, in order to 
place Australia in the best possible position 
to benefit from the anticipated recovery in the 
world economy and to share in the dynamic 
growth of the western Pacific region to which 
we belong — the fastest-growing economic 
region in the world. 

And finally — and this point is integral to all 
that | have just said — completely consistent 
with our determination to pursue for Austra- 
lia a vigorous, independent, realistic and 
relevant international role — Australia is not 
and cannot be a non-aligned nation. We are 
neutral neither in thought, nor action. 

But beyond that, we are linked with the 
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United States — indissolubly linked — by a 
whole range of common interests, attitudes, 
aspirations, perceptions, institutions, tradi- 
tions, and associations in war and peace. 


Under my government, the United States 
will continue to find, in Australia, a co- 
operative and constructive partner. We re- 
gard our relationship with the United States 
as of fundamental importance, and whatever 
differences of perception or policy may arise 
from time to time — as they must between 
mature and responsible partners — this basic 
fact remains the foundation of our rela- 
tionship. 

Although, as | have said, our association is 
close, long, deep, and wide-ranging, it is 
perhaps inevitable, and in many respects 
appropriate, that it is the security aspects of 
the alliance which should be the primary 
focus of attention. 


The ANZUS Treaty which formalises our 
alliance, is now over thirty years old. It was 
conceived in circumstances when Australia 
and New Zealand sought guarantees from 
the United States against the possibility of 
any revival of a military threat from Japan. 

This may seem almost bizarre now. Never- 
theless, however much perceptions and reali- 
ties may have changed since, Australians are 
in no doubt that the ANZUS Treaty supports 
Australia’s security in current and prospec- 
tive strategic circumstances and reflects a 
coincidence of strategic interest between 
Australia and the United States. This coinci- 
dence of interest provides the basis for 
co-operation which yields substantial ben- 
efits for Australia’s defence efforts and which, 
in return, affords substantial benefit to the 
United States. The benefits are mutual and 
reciprocal. The treaty provisions do not dero- 
gate from Australia’s right of national 
decision-making in foreign and defence poli- 
cy. The risks involved for Australia in relation 
to the hosting of the joint defence facilities on 
our soil have to be balanced against Austra- 
lia's interest in supporting the United State’s 
global deterrent effort and her prime con- 
tribution to the global strategic balance. 

In my talks with the President, | have 
reaffirmed my view of the importance of the 
arrangements reached in 1974, which 
brought all of the installations in Australia 
under the joint administration of our two 
countries, and the need for us to build on it in 
order to ensure that the consultative process 
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moves ahead co-operatively and effectively, 
and to protect and enhance Australian 
sovereignty. 

| have also put it to the Reagan administra- 
tion, and found it sympathetic to the idea, 
that there would be value in the treaty 
partners — Australia, New Zealand and the 
United States — carrying out a joint review of 
the ANZUS Treaty. As will be abundantly 
clear from all | have said, my purpose in 
proposing this is certainly not to call the 
treaty into question but to strengthen it and 
make sure that it is as relevant as possible to 
contemporary circumstances. 

| have agreed with senior members of the 
administration that this will be considered by 
the ANZUS Council, due to meet in Washing- 
ton next month. 

There can be no doubt that ANZUS will 
remain the fundamental document governing 
the conduct of Australia’s strategic role in the 
Pacific and South East Asian regions. 

It is on that region — the region in which 
destiny has placed Australia forever — that 
my government will focus its primary atten- 
tion in the years ahead. 

In their efforts to fulfil their economic and 
political aspirations, the newly independent 
nations of the South Pacific will continue to 
find a co-operative, sensitive and sympathe- 
tic neighbour in Australia. 

These new nations share with Australia the 
desire to see the residual colonial situations 
in the region ended in an orderly and peace- 
ful fashion. 

Australia is unique in the world in having as 
its nearest neighbour its own former colony 
—— Papua New Guinea. We acknowledge our 
special associations with that country. During 
my current visit overseas, | visited Port 
Moresby first and agreed with prime Minister 
Somare on new aid arrangements to help 
Papua New Guinea cope with the present 
global recession without destabilising its eco- 
nomic and social structures. 

To our north, the ASEAN countries are of 
outstanding importance to Australia. We re- 
gard ASEAN — with its member nations of 
Indonesia, the Philippines, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore and Thailand — as among the most 
valuable and viable regional groupings in the 
world today. ASEAN forms, with the giants of 
China and Japan, together with South Korea 
and Hong Kong, the world’s fastest-growing 
economic region. 

And quite apart from considerations of 
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strategy and proximity, Australia’s own in- 
terests demand that we associate ourselves 
as closely as we can with the economic 
progress of the region. 

The economic relationship between Japan 
and Australia is of fundamental importance 
to both our countries. We seek a broader 
relationship with Japan, beyond the econo- 
mic relationship, as our major trading 
partner. 

My government will be working closely 
with Japan and will be encouraging that 
country to play a political role in the region 
more commensurate with her economic pow- 
er. It has often been asserted that the 
Japanese are getting a ‘free ride’ in terms of 
defence. Yet none of us can ignore the 
constraints on Japan arising from domestic 
opinion, her postwar democratic constitution, 
and regional sensitivities. No country is more 
aware of those regional sensitivites than 
Australia. We will seek, as successive Austra- 
lian governments have done, to enhance 
Australia’s role and reputation as a reliable 
and stable supplier of the resource needs of 
Japanese industry. 

Australia’s relations with China and China’s 
own influence in the affairs of our region 
have advanced positively to a degree that 
would have defied imagination at the begin- 
ning of the 1970s. 

Recently, the Premier of the People’s Re- 
public visited Australia and we had illuminat- 
ing and frank talks with him. 

It is my understanding from these talks that 
significant changes are taking place in China 
in terms of its economic practice, and, in- 
deed, its philosophical approach — changes 
which seem to me to be of genuine import- 
ance to China's relations with the West and 
ours with China. | do not think we should 
under-estimate the potential which these 
developments offer for an even more con- 
structive relationship with China. 

Because of China’s potential influence in 
North and South-East Asia particularly, but 
also in the broader international scene, we 
view with concern signs of strains in relations 
with the United States. A co-operative rela- 
tionship between these two great powers will 
help each to concentrate its energies on the 
more difficult and, sometimes, delicate areas 
of its international relationships with other 
countries. 

Of these, none represents a deeper con- 
temporary human tragedy than the present 
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situation in Cambodia. 

This is one of the areas in which my 
government believes that an Australian initia- 
tive can be of genuine value — and certainly, 
we believe we have a moral obligation to 
make an effort to alleviate the human suffer- 
ing arising from that situation. 

The obligation we feel and the special 
opportunity we believe we have in this matter 
flow from the soundness of our relations with 
China, the ASEAN member nations, as well 
as, of course, with the United States, and our 
capacity to talk to Vietnam — a capacity not 
unrelated, | have to say — to the conscien- 
tious opposition my own party adopted, at 
considerable political cost, throughout the 
years of the war in Vietnam. 

This is a combination of factors not avail- 
able to other governments and nations in the 
region. 

So we believe we would abdicate our 
obligations, should we fail to move on this 
question. Equally, we have to move circums- 
pectly, in order to ensure that we do not 
forfeit the unique position we hold. 

As to Vietnam itself, it seems to Australia 
that it is neither in Vietnam’s interest — nor in 
our interests — or in anybody's interest — 
that Vietnam should be isolated from the 
affairs and opportunities of the region. Such 
regional isolation could only mean even 
more complete orientation of Vietnam to- 
wards the Soviet Bloc. 

| am happy to say that there has been a 
positive reaction to our initiative from the 
ASEAN countries. The Australian Foreign 
Minister, Bill Hayden, will be meeting the 
ASEAN Foreign Ministers in Bangkok at the 
end of this month, and will go from there to 
Hanoi. Secretary Shultz has indicated to me 
in the last couple of days that they under- 
stand and support what we are attempting to 
do, with the backing of the ASEAN countries. 

Beyond regional problems, however in- 
tractable, there remains, looming over us all, 
the spectre of the nuclear holocaust. 

My government intends to pay special 
attention to the fields of arms control and 
disarmament. This reflects the deep interest 
which Australia shares with all countries in 
bringing the nuclear arms race under the 
control of effective agreements. 

But we in Australia, having accepted the 
responsibilities and risks associated with the 
hosting of joint defence installations, have a 
particular concern about the issues affecting 
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the strategic nuclear balance — and, let me 
say, an entitlement to be heard on such 
issues. 

Australians have been deeply worried by 
the extent to which in recent years, arms 
control and disarmament have become a 
source of confrontation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union rather than a 
basis for possible co-operation — as, indeed, 
happened in the years immediately following 
the Cuban crisis of 1962. We understand, 
however, that the political basis for progress 
in the arms contro! and disarmament area 
has not been good in recent years, and has 
been undermined by other aspects of rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, not least the abhorrent aggres- 
sion of the Soviet in Afghanistan, and its 
intolerable pressure to suppress the flower- 
ing of freedom in Poland. 

We Australians understand very well the 
problems which face open societies like ours 
in dealing with the Soviet Union. 

But, nevertheless, we take the view that it is 
better to continue to engage the Soviet in 
dialogue rather than to attempt to isolate it — 
an impossible attempt in this day and age. 

Countries like ours, which attach the high- 
est importance to the avoidance of nuclear 
conflict, cannot sensibly talk about interna- 
tional peace without attempting to have 
rational relationships with the Soviet Union. 
Our own dealings with Moscow will be firm, 
circumspect and constructive. 

We want to see international confidence in 
the arms control and disarmament process 
strengthened. We hope that the negotiations 
under way in START' and INF? will lead to a 
halt in the arms race and a reduction in 
nuclear arsenals. It is to be hoped that the 
Soviet will respond positively to recent Amer- 
ican initiatives which have been advanced in 
pursuit of these objectives. We wish to see a 
revitalisation of the international non- 
proliferation regime. We look to the creation 
of an international climate which would lead 
to agreement on a comprehensive and fully 
verifiable ban on nuclear testing. 

In our own region, we strongly oppose the 
continuation of French nuclear testing. We 
are currently talking with our South Pacific 
neighbours about proposals for a South West 
Pacific nuclear free zone. Our purpose is to 





1. Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 
2. Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces 
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An agreement between Australia and India on the avoidance of double taxation of income derived fram 





international air transport operations was signed in Canberra on 31 May. The Indian High Commissioner 
in Australia, H.E. Mr D.S. Kamtekar is seen exchanging signed texts of the agreement with the Australian 


Minister for Finance, Mr J.S. Dawkins. (AIS photo). 


seek to prevent nuclear testing, the storage of 
nuclear weapons and the dumping of nuclear 
waste in the region. But referring back to the 
primacy we attach to the ANZUS Treaty, | 
make it clear that the concept of a nuclear free 
zone is not intended to preclude the passage 
of nuclear powered and armed sea vessels or 
air transit in the region. 

While the arms race and the threat of 
nuclear war represent the ultimate danger to 
mankind, these things are not the only source 
of international tensions, rivalries and con- 
flict. 

Indeed, the very magnitude and potential 
finality of the nuclear threat in our perilous 
age tends to obscure the ongoing causes of 
tension between nations in their economic 
relations. 

The world-wide recession itself has contri- 
buted to tensions between the major indus- 
trialised countries and created new problems 
for the developing countries. 

We of the industrialised west can make our 
main contribution to the resolution of such 
problems as international debt and con- 
straints on trade by restoring economic 
growth to our economies. In particular, it is 
no way out of the recession for any of us to 
resort to cosy bilateral deals, higher levels of 
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protection or export subsidies inconsistent 
with the principles of GATT and which distort 
the pattern of international trade. In the 
long-term, that would solve none of our 
problems, and certainly increase the prob- 
lems of the developing nations. It will reduce 
their capacity to service their debt and to 
finance their development programs. 

As with all great crises and ordeals, there 
are important lessons to be learned from the 
world recession. 

And among the most important lesson of 
all, this crisis serves powerfully to remind us 
of the interdependence between the 
nations— the interdependence of economies, 
the interdependence of societies. | have just 
mentioned the interaction of the economies 
of the major industrialised nations, and the 
interaction between the economies of the 
industrialised nations and the developing 
nations. 

But in the wider sense, this interdepend- 
ence extends far beyond economic inter- 
change. 

And while formal treaties like ANZUS rec- 
ognise strategic interdependence, the princi- 
ple extends beyond regional security, impor- 
tant as that is. 

We live in a world today that is truly, in 
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Wendell Wilkie’s phrase: ‘one world’. 

It was the great Benjamin Franklin who said 
at the time of the declaration of independ- 
ence: 

‘We must hang together gentlemen, or 

assuredly we will hang separately’. 

Today’s need is for a clearer recognition — 
a declaration of interdependence however 
jealously each of us may guard our national 
independence, we must equally recognise 
our international interdependence. 

And ultimately, we have to recognise, 
however difficult it may be, even however 
unpalatable it may be — we have to recog- 
nise that interdependence is global and uni- 
versal. 

At stake, in the recognition and acceptance 
of that fundamental fact, is nothing less than 
the survival of civilisation itself. 

This will be the guiding principle for the 
new government of Australia: The inter- 
dependence of the nations of our region, our 
interdependence with the great democracies, 
but ultimately, and inescapably, the inter- 
dependence of us all — all nations, all 
peoples — in the stark choice before us all — 
a choice never before faced by humanity — 
the choice between survival or extinction. 


Prime Minister's speech to the 
Foreign Policy Association 


Following is the edited text of a speech by 
the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, to 
the Foreign Policy Association, in New York, 
on 16 June: 


At the National Press Club in Washington 
yesterday | had the opportunity of outlining 
my new Government's general approach to 
international affairs and its specific approach 
to our all-important relations with the United 
States, | stressed then the importance of our 
management of our national economy to the 
effectiveness of our foreign policy, today | 
wish to deal with our general approach to 
economic affairs both national and interna- 
tional, and to say something about our 
specific approach to the role of American 
business in the Australian economy. 

Yesterday, in speaking about international 
relations generally and the United States- 
Australia relationship in particular, | stressed 
the themes of continuity and interdepend- 
ence — the essential continuity of the major 
directions of foreign policy and the basic 
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interdependence of the nations, their econo- 
mies and their societies. Today, | wish to take 
up those themes again, in the context of the 
economic policies of my government. 

Americans and Australians share so much 
in the way of political traditions, economic 
institutions and economic interests that we 
can at times assume too easily an exact 
identity of values and interests. This can lead 
to the disappointment of expectations in our 
relationship with each other. Thus it may be 
useful for me to point out one or two more 
ways in which our efforts to achieve national 
economic recovery depend on features of the 
Australian economy and society that differ 
from your own. 

The fundamental constraints on Australian 
economic development are little affected by a 
change of government as a lightly populated 
country, with large resources that can be 
converted into income and wealth only 
through investment and international trade, 
our living standards depend heavily on the 
maintenance of a liberal international trade 
and payments systems. 

Our natural pattern of trade specialisation, 
with relatively strong emphasis on exports of 
primary commodities causes our economic 
fortunes to be affected more than most 
industrial countries by the situation in the 
large economies of the northern hemisphere. 

More than in most other industrial coun- 
tries, Australian economic growth depends 
upon the inflow of capital from abroad. Thus 
in Australia, international financial develop- 
ments are important determinants of long- 
term economic growth as well as of short- 
term economic conditions. 

Any Australian Government must count 
amongst its main tasks the management of 
domestic and international responses to an 
ever-changing world economy. Within this 
context, our relationship with the United 
States is of central importance: as one of our 
two largest trading partners: as our largest 
source of direct investment; as a principal 
determinant of conditions in world commodi- 
ty and financial markets; and as the main 
sponsor of the liberal international trading 
and financial system that has facilitated post- 
war growth in Australia and in the world as a 
whole. 

Over the postwar period there has been a 
remarkable shift in the geographical pattern 
of Australia’s relations with the international 
economy, away from the United Kingdom 
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and Europe towards the Asia-Pacific region. 
This has had several causes. First, there has 
been the rapid growth in trading opportuni- 
ties associated with the industrialisation and 
strong economic performance in North-East 
Asia, and more recently in South-East Asia. 
Second, the way in which Europe has turned 
inward, especially on agricultural trade, has 
pushed outsiders, including Australia and its 
Pacific neighbours, into closer economic links 
with each other and with others outside that 
inward-looking bloc. Third, the withering of 
the old imperial trading systems has freed 
Australia to trade more intensively with its 
neighbours in Asia. Fourth, the governments 
and business communities of our region have 
applied considerable effort to building the 
relationships essential to the strong expan- 
sion of trade. Crucial to all of this has been 
the role of the United States: indirectly 
through its contributions to the ‘umbrella’ of 
political stability that was necessary for the 
expansion of economic activity and trade, 
and directly as a major participant in the 
economic life of the region. 

Adverse developments in our international 
economic environment were part of the 
cause of the acute economic problems in 
Australia which my government was elected 
to overcome. We will work to improve that 
environment, although we do not delude 
ourselves that a country of Australia’s size 
can exercise much influence outside its own 
immediate region. But we can and do aim to 
improve Australia’s domestic policy response 
to international economic conditions. With- 
out in any way fighting the Australian elec- 
tion campaign over again in New York, | think 
it is fair to say that while international condi- 
tions have contributed considerably to Au- 
stralia’s recent economic problems, these 
difficulties have been greatly exacerbated by 
the nature of the response to them. 
Australia’s external policies 

The explosion of Australian costs in 1981 
and 1982 when the United States and much 
of the rest of the world was entering a 
remarkable period of disinflation, left the 
Australian dollar highly vulnerable. Since late 
1976, the daily value of the Australian dollar 
has been set by reference to a trade-weighted 
basket of currencies, with the rate being 
varied frequently by small amounts against 
this basket in response to market conditions. | 
suppose the system can be described as a 
heavily managed float. In response to domes- 
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tic inflationary pressures, our authorities 
were forced to engineer a substantial depre- 
ciation of the dollar against the basket from 
August 1981 onwards. A further once-for-all 
devaluation within days of the March 5 
election restored Australia’s relative cost 
position. The present exchange rate system 
will continue. 

in Australia as in all countries, deep reces- 
sion brings pressures for increased protec- 
tion. The protection issue cuts across party 
lines in Australian politics. My government 
believes that Australia’s interests will be 
served best by gradual movement towards 
lower protection. But we do not believe that 
the interests of permanent movement to- 
wards a more liberal trading stance would be 
served well by radical reductions in protec- 
tion at present, while unemployment remains 
extremely high. We will nevertheless retain 
programs for gradual liberalisation of im- 
ports in the two most highly protected areas 
of Australian manufacturing industry, tex- 
tiles, clothing and footwear, and motor vehi- 
cles, in the interests of preserving continuity 
in the economic policy environment. Special 
difficulties may lead us to provide some 
increase in assistance for a strictly limited 
period in one or two other areas. But there 
should be no doubt about my government's 
commitment to trade liberalisation as the 
economy strengthens in the years ahead. 

| know that this great financial centre, New 
York, has a special interest in our approach to 
regulation of the financial sector. This was 
the subject of the major inquiry chaired by 
the tate Sir Keith Campbell. My government 
has recently announced a review of the 
Campbell report recommendations in the 
light of our own objectives and priorities. Any 
detailed statement of our position must await 
the results of that review, which will not be 
available for several months. However, you 
should know that we see no virtue in regula- 
tion for its own sake. 

More generally on foreign investment poli- 
cy, guidelines for foreign investment in Au- 
stralia have been developing under succes- 
sive governments since the 1960s. 

There had been various policies addressed 
to aspects of foreign investment but a com- 
prehensive policy was not formulated until 
the previous Labor Government in 1975. 
While that policy was elaborated on by the 
Liberal-National Party Coalition, the fun- 
damental features have remained unaltered. 
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This has reflected the considerable degree of 
bipartisan political support and, more gener- 
ally, community support for the role of fore- 
ign capital in developing Australia’s indus- 
tries and resources. 

The foreign investment policy of succes- 
sive Australian governments has been based 
on twin pillars. First, a recognition of the 
significant contribution that foreign capital 
can make to the development of Australia’s 
industries and resources: and second, of the 
importance, at the same time, of providing 
adequate opportunities for Australians to 
participate in that development. In economic 
terms, foreign capital enables Australia to 
have a higher rate of growth in economic 
activity and employment than would other- 
wise be the case. 

While recognizing the important economic 
benefits flowing from foreign investment, 
governments have also been aware of the 
need to balance those benefits against an 
excessive increase in foreign ownership and 
control of Australian resources and indus- 
tries. This has not been so much a matter of 
concern over the possible economic costs of 
foreign ownership. Rather, it has been a 
recognition of continuing community con- 
cern that the degree of foreign ownership and 
contro! should not exceed certain bounds. 

Various statements by the Treasurer and 
myself since assuming office have affirmed 
the recognition of the economic benefits of 
foreign investment and acceptance of the 
broad thrust of the policy that has been in 
operation for several years. 

The Treasurer has also announced that an 
early review is being undertaken. The 
Treasurer has indicated that the main emph- 
asis of the review will be on policy continuity, 
although there may be some changes of 
emphasis, particularly in relation to real 
estate, and for local equity requirements in 
manufacturing. Any such changes of emph- 
asis would be applied flexibly so as not to 
exclude investment that would bring benefits 
to Australia. 

Under the established policy, foreign in- 
vestment proposals are considered case-by- 
case by the Treasurer, in the light of advice 
from a foreign investment review board. 

In its first two and a half months in office, 
the government considered 228 foreign in- 
vestment proposals, of which 208 were 
approved and 20 were rejected. Although this 
rate of rejection is somewhat higher than that 
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under the previous government the more 
recent figures reflect a number of factors and, 
especially as they apply to only a limited 
period of time, should not be taken as 
indicating any notable change in policy. 

Under the established policies which will 
be broadly maintained by my government, 
American corporate, institutional and private 
financial groups invested approximately $6 
billion in Australian enterprises during the 
five years to 1981-82. The United States 
retained its position as the largest source of 
direct investment capital, which it has held 
for most of the postwar period. 

A substantial part of American investment 
in recent years has been in mining and 
related activities. The technical and market- 
ing skills, management and financial strength 
of American corporations made a crucial 
contribution to the development of the min- 
ing and processing industries which provided 
the main impetus to Australian economic 
growth through much of the past one and a 
half decades. The policies of my government 
will facilitate the continued expansion of 
these industries and the continued participa- 
tion of foreign capital in that expansion. 

There may be some apprehension amongst 
United States investors about the effects on 
the mining industry of two aspects of the 
program upon which my government was 
elected: the commitment to introduce a re- 
source rent tax on that part of mining income 
which is properly regarded as economic rent: 
and our policy on uranium mining. 

While the mining industry is understand- 
ably anxious about any proposals to change 
taxation arrangements, given the normal 
human tendency to fear the worst, | am 
confident that the introduction of a resource 
rent tax would increase rather than diminish 
incentives for expansion of the mining indus- 
try. At this stage our proposal relates only to 
off-shore petroleum and coal. The proposal is 
to replace highly distorting excises, royalties 
and export taxes based on the volume or 
value of production by a resource rent tax 
based on cash flow. No liability for resource 
rent tax would be incurred until all cash 
outlays had been recouped with interest at 
rates that were sufficiently high to maintain 
incentives. Unlike the charges that it would 
replace, the resource rent tax would not 
inhibit the development of marginal mines, 
or the full economic recovery of low-grade or 
less accessible parts of mineral deposits. 
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Unlike the charges which it would replace, 
the resource rent tax would not discourage 
the extension of our markets beyond our own 
region, into more distant parts of the world 
which yield lower returns after meeting trans- 
port costs. As was underlined in my discus- 
sions in Paris last week, reforms along these 
lines could be extremely important to our 
emergence as a major coal supplier to 
Europe. Under Australia’s federal constitu- 
tion, my government has authority with re- 
spect to off-shore petroleum. in the coal 
industry, however, our policy can be im- 
plemented only through co-operation with 
the States. The Federal Government will not 
introduce a resource rent tax on coal unless it 
is possible to reach agreement with the State 
Governments on the replacement of distort- 
ing charges currently applied by them. 

In the case of uranium policy, some of you 
may find my comments of less comfort. You 
will appreciate that this is an issue of intense 
debate within the Australian community, not 
least in my own party. Our policy provides for 
the continuation of sales under existing con- 
tracts. There is a special issue in relation to 
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France, because of the testing of nuclear 
weapons in the South Pacific. Pending a 
possible resolution of these problems, Presi- 
dent Mitterand and | have reached an under- 
standing that there will be no further ship- 
ments to France until at least October, 1984. 


International economic policy 


| have already emphasised the importance 
to Australian economic development of inter- 
national economic conditions, and of a liberal 
international trade and payments system. 

Since leaving Australia two weeks ago, | 
have had the opportunity of learning at first 
hand from Prime Minister Somare in Papua 
New Guinea and President Soeharto in In- 
donesia, about the damage that the world 
recession has wrought on developing coun- 
tries in Australia’s own region. Papua New 
Guinea and Indonesia have had reasonably 
good records of economic stability and eco- 
nomic management over the past decade, 
and yet they have been forced into massive 
domestic adjustment programs by the con- 
traction in world trade and low commodity 
prices of the past few years, Many developing 
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countries, especially those which borrowed 
extensively — and were encouraged to do so 
— on international markets in the 1970s, are 
experiencing even greater difficulties. 

These countries, like Australia, must look to 
strong expansion in world trade in the pro- 
cess of international economic recovery. Any 
failure of trading opportunities will have 
tragic consequences for many developing 
countries. But the consequences of failure 
will go beyond these tragedies for individual 
countries, to the foundations of international 
financial as well as political stability. 

On this visit | have been greatly encour- 
aged by the evidence of strong and broadly 
based recovery in the United States eco- 
nomy. A strong United States economy is 
obviously necessary for a strong world eco- 
nomy. 

It is of great importance that the welcome 
strengthening of the United States economy 
should represent the beginning of worldwide 
economic resurgence. | have two kinds of 
doubts about whether this extension of re- 
covery will occur. First, in present circumst- 
ances, the additional pressures in financial 
markets associated with the resurgence of 
private investment in the course of economic 
recovery could abort recovery at a relatively 
early stage. Second, the proliferation of bar- 
riers to international trade through the recent 
recession, in contravention of the spirit of the 
liberal multilateral trading system, could pre- 
vent strong expansion in major industrial 
countries from being reflected fully in expan- 
sion of international trade. 

The first of these threats relates to the large 
structural budget deficits in many countries. 
If these deficits persist through a period of 
international recovery, it is inevitable that the 
necessary increases in private investment 
will be reflected in higher interest rates. All 
countries have a responsibility in this regard: 
it is unreasonable to expect the United States 
alone to carry the responsibility for maintain- 
ing stability in the international financial 
system. 

On the second threat to the extension of the 
international recovery, | am heartened at 
least by the increasing realisation, as Presi- 
dent Reagan told me on Monday following 
his own participation in the Williamsburg 
meeting, of how much is at stake for world 
development in the spread of protectionism. 
But recession and protection have fed on 
each other in recent years to such an extent, 
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in Australia as much as elsewhere, that it will 
be no easy matter to restore conditions under 
which world recovery and trade expansion 
will be mutually reinforcing. 

The international community will need to 
look more closely at the proliferation through 
the 1970s of exceptions to the general goal of 
liberal trade. We will also have to be careful 
that attempts to unravel the past distortions, 
in a peacemeal fashion, do not give rise to 
new problems arising out of pressures within 
bilateral trading relationships between large 
countries. 

Australia and its rapidly growing neigh- 
bours in North-East and South-East Asia 
wonder about a liberal trading system under 
which the products of their own most produc- 
tive industries — in one case, food, in the 
other, textiles — are treated as exceptions. 
For our part, we are grateful for the support 
that the United States had given us on food 
trade issues in the main international forums, 
but the exceptions remain, | think that you 
would understand that there is some cynic- 
ism on that score in Australia, and elsewhere 
in the Western Pacific region. 

The second type of problem faced by 
Australia and its developing country neigh- 
bours in the Western Pacific has been evident 
in the bilateral trade confrontations between 
the United States, Japan, and the European 
communities. We are naturally concerned 
that the resolution of these conflicts should 
not involve deals which incidentally damage 
our own interests. Similar problems could 
arise from attempts by the large industrial 
countries to deal in an ad hoc fashion with the 
trade problems of those developing countries 
with the most acute debt problems. 

As | explained in Washington yesterday, 
and in the introduction to this address, Au- 
stralia has a particular interest in the econo- 
mic and political life of the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion. We would suggest that the United 
States, too, has much to gain by taking full 
account of the trading interests of countries 
in this region. Nowhere in the world is there a 
firmer base of commitment to the expansion 
of international trade. 

Australia is conscious of its substantial 
responsibilities in the growing economic 
partnership that has emerged in the Pacific. 

We remain a strategic sheet-anchor in 
Japan's raw material procurements. We are 
an increasingly important supplier of raw 
materials, foodstuffs, and manufactures to all 
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the newly industrialising countries of the 
Western Pacific. 

The United States relationship with Japan 
is huge and important in its own right. But 
United States dealings with Japan on econo- 
mic and other matters are of particular in- 
terest to Australia and other countries in its 
region. In the normal course of events, com- 
parative cost differences lead Australia to 
have a trade surplus with Japan, Japan with 
the United States and the United States with 
Australia. In such circumstances, bilateral 
trading deals can corrode our collective in- 
terests and responsibilities. 

To be specific, we in Australia have a deep 
interest in ensuring, for example, that the 
access the United States gains to the reg- 
ulated agricultural market in Japan is consis- 
tent with the principles of a most favoured 
nation trading system. Our other North-East 
Asian and South-East Asian partners in the 
Pacific have similar interest in other areas of 
trade. 

The strength and the significance of Austra- 
lia's relationship with Japan in the Western 
Pacific may be sometimes underestimated. 
At this time, when we face large problems 
and choices in the direction of the world 
economy, it is important not to neglect 
broader regional and international interests 
and commitments in our bilateral dealings. 

These concerns in the Pacific are central to 
the broadly based interest in Australia in 
exploring the idea of closer economic co- 
operation in the Pacific. 

Australians understand well that there was 
no way that the postwar trading and interna- 
tional economic system, with all its benefits 
to individual countries like Australia, Japan, 
the States of Europe, and the newly indus- 
trialising countries, could have evolved with- 
out United States leadership. 

Leadership, in this context, meant carrying 
the prime burden, initially in terms of aid for 
reconstruction and development but more 
importantly in terms of the cost of trade 
adjustment and economic liberalisation, to 
deliver the postwar rules of trade. 

No single country can carry that burden 
alone today. There is a close analogy here to 
the problem in financial markets to which | 
referred earlier. 

The point is that the United States and 
Australia need to work together more closely 
with our other Pacific partners to ensure that 
our actions are consistent with making our 
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principles effective in the Pacific and global 
arenas. 

Yesterday at the National Press Club | 
confirmed Australia’s commitment to the 
ANZUS strategic alliance. In conclusion today 
| wish to confirm our commitment to another 
alliance led by the United States: the liberal 
multilateral trade and payments system. 
Within this system we are playing our full 
part as a source of the financial aid that is 
necessary for development and political sta- 
bility in the new nations of the South-West 
Pacific: as a reliable source of food and raw 
materials to the rapidly expanding econo- 
mies of North-East and South-East Asia: 
increasingly as a source of manufactures and 
services based on the skills of the Australian 
people: and as a nation committed to achiev- 
ing its economic goals through close coop- 
eration with its neighbours in the Pacific and 
with the wider international community. 

The path to economic recovery will be a 
long one, even for the United States, which 
has made such a good beginning. It is our 
hope that the world’s re-commitment to the 
goals of the liberal postwar international 
trade and payments system will allow the 
extension of the United States recovery into 
the rest of the world, and the reinforcement 
of the United States recovery itself. 

The path will be longer for Australia, where 
economic activity and employment were still 
falling rapidly when we took office three 
months ago. But with our search for com- 
munity consensus on economic policies, and 
with our approach to wages, fiscal, monetary 
and external policies, we are confident that 
the restoration of growth with low inflation in 
Australia has begun. We look forward to 
trade with and investment from the United 
States playing an important part in that 
recovery, just as they have in earlier periods 
of post-war prosperity. 

At the National Press Club in Washington 
yesterday, in speaking on Australia’s foreign 
policy, | emphasised that my government's 
relationship with the United States would 
accurately reflect the clear view of the people 
of Australia, as to the fundamental import- 
ance of that relationship. Ours is a rela- 
tionship which goes far beyond the defence, 
strategic and security concerns, formalised in 
the ANZUS Treaty. Trade and investment 
form a significant part of the total rela- 
tionship. And | am absolutely confident that 
under my new government, that part of the 
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relationship will continue to grow and flour- 
ish, to the mutual advantage of both our great 
countries, for many years to come. 


United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 


Following is the edited text of a statement by 
the Minister for Employment and Industrial 
Relations, Mr Ralph Willis, MP, to the UN- 
CTAD Sixth Conference, on 16 June: 


Mr President, UNCTAD VI is a time for all 
nations to come together to consider inter- 
national co-operation for the future. All of us 
gathered here at this conference share a great 
responsibility to engage in a truly constructive 
dialogue on the issues of world economic 
recovery and development. 

We meet in most difficult economic circum- 
stances. Since UNCTAD V, the world economy 
has encountered very serious problems that 
have had their impact on all of our countries. 

The world economy has been faced with low 
or negative growth rates, very high inflation 
and unemployment, significant debt prob- 
lems, constraints on growth in aid flows, 
serious trade problems and consequent trade 
disputes and extraordinarily high interest 
rates. 

All of our countries have been affected. 
Developing countries, particularly the poorest, 
have been gravely affected. 

We must not, we cannot afford to, falter 
again. The cost for us all is too great. In the last 
decade the waste of human possibilities in 
terms of growth foregone, living standards 
unachieved and unemployment has been 
enormous. 

We have to find the way forward to growth, 
growth on a substainable, long term basis. The 
opportunity is presented by the lower inflation 
and the restored competitiveness in some 
countries, and by the recovery which is in its 
fragile beginnings in several major developed 
countries. This is the opportunity we have to 
grasp. 

In my own country, our newly elected 
Government has introduced a bold new 
economic strategy designed to tackle the twin 
problems of inflation and unemployment 
simultaneously and thus provide the basis for 
sustained recovery. The strategy is based ona 
clear recognition of the interdependence of 
our society and our economy — an inter- 
dependence which is both national, as 
between all sections of our community, and 
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international. 

In March the new Australian Government 
convened a national economic summit 
conference, the underlying principle of which 
was one of consultation, compromise and 
consensus. 

The search for compromise in its practical 
meaning did not involve any ‘compromise’ of 
principle. What it did involve, however, was a 
deeper understanding, of the gravity of our 
economic situation and of the restraints and 
sacrifices which had to be accepted and 
shared, on an equitable basis, if we were to 
work together to overcome our difficulties. 

Many of the same basic issues, involving 
interdependence and different interests and 
groups, arise in the international sphere and 
they are, indeed, manifested very sharply at 
this Conference. 

Our Prime Minister has recently outlined 
some of the broad principles which will guide 
us in formulating our approach internationally. 

First, we must look for generally co- 
operative solutions. The _ international 
economy can function effectively only if 
individuals nations and groups of nations 
constrain the pursuit of their individual 
interests in the wider international interest. If 
each country thinks only of its narrow 
interests, we will all be the poorer whether we 
are talking of trade, commodities, finance or 
any other of the great international economic 
issues confronting us. 

Second, co-operation must be built around 
efficient solutions to international problems so 
that there can be an increase in international 
welfare. 

Third, solutions arrived at must provide for a 
distribution of the benefits of co-operation that 
is widely recognised as being fair. Within the 
value systems that sustain most human 
societies, this requires relatively greater 
concern for the shares of the poor and the 
weak. 

Mr President, my delegation believes that 
the most important immediate step we can 
take is to nurture the fragile recovery 
emerging in some major industrialised 
countries so as to ensure that it is neither 
shallow nor shortlived. A sustained recovery is 
a basic prerequisite to solution of the major 
problems before this conference. 

Given the fragility of the recovery we must 
avoid prejudicing its longer term durability by 
any rekindling of inflation or inflationary 
expectations. 
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Obviously there are limits to what one 
medium sized country can achieve on its own. 
We would all be helped by stronger inter- 
national economic recovery. In this context we 
consider that those countries which have 
succeeded in reducing inflation, and which 
have relatively strong balance of payments 
positions, should take advantage of the room 
they have to grow and give the lead by 
pursuing policies which transmit to other 
countries the benefits of increased output and 
employment. 

In my own country, in devising new policy 
initiatives to restrain inflation, we have again 
applied the principle of consensus, and a fair 
and equitable sharing of the burden between 
all major interested parties. This is manifested 
by a prices and incomes policy which is an 
essential part of the framework and 


mechanism for achieving economic recovery. 
It is a policy which will embrace collective 
restraint by all parties. 

Falling real interest rates are also funda- 
mental to a strong and sustained economic 
recovery. Australia 


is concerned at the 
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continued high level of interest rates and those 
nations which dominate the world capital 
markets have a special responsibility to 
consider the balance of their policies. 

Mr President, we all have a common 
objective in ensuring that developing coun- 
tries participate fully in the recovery which we 
hope to see established and strengthened in 
the course of this year. 

The demand of developing countries is too 
great a part of the world economy to be left in 
recession. Indeed, | note that in 1982, even 
before the full impact of the crisis bit, United 
States’ exports to a number of its key develop- 
ing country markets fell in the region of 35 to 
40 per cent. Moreover, | am told that in the 
United States there were as many lay-offs in 
1982 because of declining sales to Mexico as 
there were in three years of depression in the 
automobile industry. 

We cannot, of course, expect great improve- 
ments to be made overnight. It will probably 
take some years of growth at levels above 
recent experience for us to make inroads into 
the millions of unemployed and under- 


Mrs Danielo T.Y. Wong shows an 
Australian visitor some of the 
fashion goods exhibited by the 
Mauritius Export Processing Zone 
Association at the International 
Trade Development Centre (ITDC), 
Melbourne, during the first Mauri- 
tius trade display in Australia. The 
display was sponsored by the 
Australian Government. (AIS 
photo). 
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employed in the world today. 

One thing is certain and that is that we 
urgently need renewed business confidence. 
The restoration of business confidence will 
need to be underpinned by a financial and 
trading system which encourages a climate of 
certainty for business so as to maximise 
trading opportunities. The linkages between 
trade and recovery are most important. 

To this end there must be an improved 
consensus between governments on the 
resolution of trade problems. Maintaining, 
strengthening and improving the multilateral 
trading system so as to restore and reinforce 
confidence is an essential endeavour for all of 
us. 
In this context, the more protectionism gets 
a hold, the less it will become possible to 
redress the present situation. Australia is very 
much aware, and concerned, that the rules 
which govern international trade have been 
eroded. We see the proliferation of non-tariff 
measures outside the disciplines of the GATT, 
often of a hidden and discriminatory kind, as a 
very real threat to world trade. 

In such an atmosphere it is very difficult for 
governments, especially those who find their 
export opportunities blocked and undercut in 
some markets by subsidised competition 
especially from developed countries, to 
persuade their communities that they should, 
on their own, make efforts to reduce 
protectionism. 

Leadership here must flow from the major 
developed countries and be conducted within 
a framework based on the principles of multi- 
lateralism, non-discrimination and openness. 
Only a system of multilateral rules and 
principles can provide some protection for 
weaker countries against the economic and 
political power of the strong. 

Unless we see a basic change in attitude and 
adherence to existing international con- 
ventions, such as the GATT — in the spirit as 
well as the letter — recovery will not bring with 
it an unwinding of protectionist tendencies, 
and recovery will be muted and its sustain- 
ability brought further into question. 

Much mention is being made of the work 
program of the GATT set in train last Novem- 
ber. The point | would emphasise is that the 
GATT work program must produce practical, 
negotiating possibilities. Nowhere is this 
more pressing than in the field of agriculture. 

UNCTAD also has an important role to play 
in the trade field. We support UNCTAD’s work 
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on protectionism and structural adjustment 
for the insights it is providing into the 
possibilities for a more efficient and equitable 
functioning of the international economy. It is 
important that this work treat all sectors 
commensurately. 

In this conference there has been a good 
deal of talk about the adjustment tasks facing 
developing countries. We have to remember 
that adjustment problems are not confined to 
the developing countries, and that the 
industrial countries must face up to the 
formidable structural problems which they 
themselves are confronting in a variety of 
sectors, including agriculture. 

There is a paucity of up-to-date, precise 
information on non-tariff measures, which 
according to various studies, affect nearly 50 
per cent of trade by market economies. We 
strongly support the continuation of 
UNCTAD’s work on non-tariff measures and 
the dissemination of this work among member 
countries. 


Mr President, we need to find practical 
means to bring about greater price stability 
and improved market access for commodities. 
Australia shares this interest with developing 
countries. Some 80 per cent of Australia’s 
export earnings comprise processed and 
unprocessed primary products. 

We fully understand the call by developing 
countries for a fair and predictable return for 
their commodities and for secure access to 
world markets. 


Australia has consistently supported inter- 
national co-operation on commodity trade 
matters and is a member of most of the major 
international commodity arrangements. 


In this respect, | suggest, Mr President, that 
the negotiations presently in train for a new 
international sugar agreement provide a 
practical opportunity to put the concept of 
interdependence to the test. 

Sugar is one of the developing world’s most 
important agricultural export crops and a main 
foreign exchange earner for many developing 
countries. Australia, of course, also has a 
major interest in sugar. The successful 
negotiation of a more effective, and rep- 
resentative, agreement would be a welcome 
advance in the field of commodities. Along 
with the developing countries, Australia hopes 
that the industrialised countries will approach 
the negotiations constructively and in a true 
spirit of compromise. 
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A successful negotiation on sugar would 
certainly give a much needed fillip to 
UNCTAD’s integrated program on com- 
modities. 

Further progress in the area of international 
commodity arrangements would also provide 
an impetus for bringing the common fund into 
operation. Australia has ratified it and urges 
other nations that have not yet done so to 
ratify as soon as possible. Australia is willing 
to participate in studying ways and means of 
providing financial assistance to those 
countries that need such help to enable them 
to join. 

We are prepared to participate in further 
consideration of an immediate action program 
for commodities, although | must say that we 
are persuaded that there is no single solution 
to the problems inherent in trade in various 
commodities. A flexibility of approach is 
essential. No two commodities are alike. 

We agree that a further examination might 
be undertaken of the IMF’s compensatory 
financing facility to see whether improve- 
ments are needed. As regards other ideas on 
commodity earnings stabilisation we question 
the appropriateness of arrangements that are 
commodity specific and not related to overall 
balance of payments difficulties. 

Mr President, the financial difficulties of 
many of the developing countries are as 
pressing and as far-reaching as the problems 
of trade, or domestic management, or 
development, with which they are linked. 

The financial problems which have been 
most sharply presented in the last twelve 
months are the debt-servicing problems of 
developing countries. 

We have to recognise that lasting remedies 
will not be found for developing countries’ 
difficulties in servicing their present debts, or 
their future debts, except through an open 
trading system. Indeed, it is all too easy to see 
how, if mistakes of policy allow it, the 
sluggishness of trade and the financial vulner- 
ability of debtors will feed on each other in a 
vicious circle. 

This is fundamental to the response which 
developed countries must make to the adjust- 
ment efforts of developing countries. Many 
developing countries are making arduous and 
courageous efforts to overcome the shocks of 
the last few years, and adjust the pattern of 
activity in their economies to one which they 
can afford to sustain. 

These countries deserve, as the counterpart 
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of their actions, renewed commitment on a 
multilateral basis to openess of trade. These 
countries also deserve a co-operative res- 
ponse from creditors, donor countries and 
capital markets, in providing sufficient finance 
to carry through their adjustment efforts in a 
way which enables them to improve their 
growth, their trade and their development. 

The handling of debt problems has 
accentuated the importance of the role being 
played by the IMF and the world bank. They 
have adapted their operations and expanded 
their lending, particularly since 1980, and they 
are at present seeking an improved and stable 
relationship between their operations and the 
flows of private capital to developing 
countries. 

The fund and the bank have a key role to play 
in maintaining the confidence which under- 
pins flows of private capital to developing 
countries as well as providing finance of their 
own. This is a framework which we believe is 
in everyone's interest to continue, while being 
willing to consider soundly-based proposals 
for improvements. That will be Australia’s 
attitude to the discussion in the conference of 
proposals for further co-operation in the 
monetary and financial sphere, continuing the 
support which we have given to the enlarge- 
ment of the resources and operations of the 
fund and the bank. 

We will also be doing what we can to ensure 
adequate aid flows. We must particularly 
ensure that sufficient funds are forthcoming, 
in a timely fashion, to supplement the 
resources of multilateral financial institutions 
including the International Development 
Association, the International Fund for Agri- 
cultural Development and the Asian Develop- 
ment Fund. 

We are particularly conscious of the likeli- 
hood that some of the poorer countries stand 
to gain little in the short term simply from a 
world economic revival. Their development 
problems call attention to the need for more 
determined development assistance efforts. 

Australia takes a special interest in island 
developing countries. We have undertaken a 
series of practical initiatives in our region 
where we think our efforts are being most 
fruitful. 

Mr President, in national economic life the 
Australian Government is seeking co-opera- 
tive solutions to our problems, based on 
consultation and consensus. 

| believe that it should be possible to extend 
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this same process of co-operation and 
consensus to our efforts internationally. 

| hope UNCTAD VI can send forth a message 
that the nations represented at Belgrade did 
indeed put aside the rhetoric and confronta- 
tion which have marred so many ‘North- 
South’ conferences, that they did sit down to 
talk, that they did pick up the exhortation of 
Minister Ongpin from the Philippines, namely 
‘learn to listen to one another again’, that they 
began, in Belgrade, a ‘consensus for recovery 
and development’. 

The new Australian Government will be 
approaching the important issues before the 
Conference with compassion and a long 
attachment to the tradition of ensuring a ‘fair 
go’ for all. 


Foreign Minister's speech to 
‘North-South’ seminar 


Following is the text of the speech by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP, to the ‘North-South’ seminar, sponsored 
by the Department of Foreign Affairs, in 
Melbourne, on 17 June: 


lam very pleased to be able to attend your 
Conference and to speak to you today. 

| must say, though, that there is a tempta- 
tion in approaching the subject to feel a sense 
of disappointment and frustration. When | 
entered Parliament in 1961, the first develop- 
ment decade had just begun. There was an 
air of excitement and optimism about the 
prospects. A target of one per cent of the 
resources of the developed countries was set 
for aid to developing countries. 

The second development decade set an 
immediate target of 0.7 per cent of GDP, and 
so did the third development decade of the 
1980s. 

Yet the present level of aid from the OECD 
countries is only 0.39 per cent. After 23 years 
we are not even half way there. 

But this temptation to pessimism must be 
resisted. 

In more than 20 years of parliamentary 
activity, including a few as a Minister, | have 
been involved in debate and policy formula- 
tion in many issues which have had a direct 
and immediate effect on the daily lives of 
Australians. 

From all that debate and activity, two 
issues stand out in my mind as being central 
to the future of mankind — the threat of 
nuclear extinction which looms larger each 
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day as a frenetic arms race continues, and the 
grinding poverty of hundreds of millions of 
our fellow men and women, whose true 
agony is almost incomprehensible to the 
citizens of an affluent society, such as 
Australia. 

But they cannot simply be ignored or 
despaired of — they are at the crux of our 
survival and of our claim to civilisation. 

Australia’s aid performance is hardly envi- 
able. We have not reached the 0.7 per cent 
target, unlike some of our democratic social- 
ist brothers, such as Sweden. 

But our relative performance has not been 
shameful — and indeed, the overall perform- 
ance of OECD countries in the current long 
economic recession has been better than 
might have been feared. 

Australia will provide over $700 million in 
development assistance in 1982-83 — which 
is 0.5 per cent of our GNP. This is consider- 
ably better than the OECD average of 0.39 per 
cent. 

Indeed, over the last ten years, Australia’s 
average of 0.55 per cent of GNP has consis- 
tently been much better than the other OECD 
countries. 

Unfortunately in a little more than the last 
half decade we saw a decline in Australia’s 
relative position. 

In 1975, we were the fourth highest aid 
donor — by 1981 we were tenth! 

There is one particular area of aid in which, 
as a post-colonial power, we can take some 
pride, and that is Papua New Guinea — even 
if our colonial administration was late in 
reaching what could most charitably be de- 
scribed as paternalistic enlightenment, and 
even then, not always sensitive. 

| recall one former Minister for External 
Territories, who, failing to notice the long 
shadows setting on our little empire, con- 
fidently strode down the steps of his aircraft 
at Port Moresby, to be met at the bottom of 
the steps by the Speaker of the Papua New 
Guinea Parliament, who extended his hand in 
civilised greeting, and the Minister promptly 
handed him his brief case. 

Under Andrew Peacock, of course, there 
was a vast improvement, and Gough Whit- 
lam quickly brought Papua New Guinea to 
independence. 

Since then, Australia has given about $1.9 
billion in untied aid to Papua New Guinea, 
and the new Labor Government has re- 
sponded swiftly and generously to Papua 
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New Guinea’s request for aid additional to 
that planned. 

As most of you will know, | have set up a 
committee, headed by Sir Gordon Jackson, to 
undertake a thorough assessment of our aid 
program. 

The terms of reference are wide. It will, for 
example, look at the involvement of non- 
government organisations (NGQs) in provid- 
ing aid. 

I have had the opportunity to discuss this 
very question with representatives of the 
Australian Council for Overseas Aid (ACFOA), 
whom | met a few days ago. 

My general view is that NGOs can play a 
useful role in Australia’s overall development 
assistance effort, particularly in im- 
plementing projects which cater for the 
poorest and most disadvantaged groups in 
developing countries. 

Operating through channels often not open 
to the official aid program, non-government 
organisations may on occasion, effectively 
complement the Government's program; in- 
deed, even function where the Government is 
not competent to operate. 

The aid program of course, provides finan- 
cial support for many non-government orga- 
nisation activities, and in 1982-83 the assist- 
ance provided is expected to total approx- 
imately $10 million. 

The Government also supports the activi- 
ties of international non-government bodies, 
such as the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC), which provides assistance 
in a range of sectors, including disaster relief 
and primary health care. 

In particular, we channel aid to East Timor 
through the ICRC. 

The Committee will also be looking at the 
question of private sector involvement. 

Of course, that part of our aid which goes to 
Papua New Guinea and to international in- 
stitutions is untied. Of the remainder, a larger 
percentage is already given in the form of 
goods and services from Australia. 

Last year, about 94 per cent of project aid 
expenditure was provided as goods and 
services sourced in Australia. 

Goods and services for aid projects are 
procured under the same rules as apply to all 
other Australian Government purchasing. 

All consultancy and technical services 
undertaken as part of aid projects are con- 
tracted to Australian consultants or experts. 

The number of private sector organisations 
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used in the management of the bilateral 
project program has expanded considerably. 
As at 1 July 1982, there were 225 contracts 
with Australian consultants, or public sector 
agencies, with a total value of around $240 
million. 

Foodstuffs provided under the food aid 
program are Australian; this year is an excep- 
tion, the drought means that some will be 
purchased overseas. 

With few exceptions, the more than 3000 
overseas students funded by the aid prog- 
ram, are trained in Australia. 

For some recipients, Australia provides 
commodity aid under the Development Im- 
port Grants Scheme (DIGS). 

DIGS can only be used for the purchase of 
goods, and occasionally services, in Au- 
stralia. 

Expenditure in 1981-82 was about $15 
million — 70 per cent of which was on 
manufactured goods. 

Aid funds provided for the co-financing 
facility with the World Bank, are tied to the 
provision of Australian goods and services. 

Two particular schemes are of interest to 
industry: 


« joint ventures — aid funds are used to help 
finance South Pacific equity in joint ven- 
tures with Australian businesses. To date, 
three joint ventures have been funded, for 
a total commitment of just over $3 million. 


« Development Import Finance Facility 
(DIFF) — DIFF is Australia’s mixed credit 
scheme; it provides grant aid funds to 
enable developing-country governments 
to purchase capital goods and services 
from Australia on the basis of financial 
packages comparable to those offered by 
our competitors. DIFF has supported com- 
panies in contract negotiations worth $486 
million. Reflecting the long lead times in 
commercial negotiations, only one com- 
pany has so far been successful. 


An important question to be considered by 
the committee is whether our aid should be 
directed to the grass roots of recipient coun- 
tries, or to infrastructure projects. 

This is a debate that has generated con- 
siderable heat over recent years. 

Certainly, | believe that our aid should aim 
at benefitting the poorest among the de- 
veloping countries, for whom the infamous 
‘trickle down’ theory is a crude bottle neck in 
practice that swells the riches of the money 
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lenders and the greedy and unethical. 

My own view at this stage is that there is a 
need for a judicious mix of both grass roots 
and infrastructural development. 

Aid directed to the grass roots is the most 
immediate way of reaching the poor, but it 
probably will only raise economic activity and 
living standards to a certain level. 

To generate real prosperity, and a vigorous 
economy, aid to infrastructure projects will 
probably also be necessary, but there has to 
be a judicious blend. 

Of course | don’t mean dams which are 
without a fig of economic justification, or 
largely empty international airports, or fleets 
of Mercedes. 

Such policies would be highly regressive, 
benefitting only the middle classes and too 
often strain a badly ruptured balance of 
payments. 

The committee will, of course, examine the 
principle of economic efficiency, and the 
extent to which it should be influential in 
deciding aid allocation and projects. 

In stating these somewhat rigorous princi- 
ples, | acknowledge that in rich Australia they 
are honoured more in the breach than in the 
practice. 

We do have a tendency to lecture develop- 
ing countries on the merits of economic 
disciplines and then, for example, built totally 
uneconomic dams, which are exclusively 
monuments to sentiments of Napoleonic 
grandeur for the odd exile we have on our Isle 
of Elba. 

You will recall, of course, the former Mem- 
ber for Wakefield, Bert Kelly, remarking once 
that, ‘There must be an election — | can feel a 
dam coming on.’ 

In the case of aid projects, there cannot bea 
justification for the inflexible application of 
strict criteria of economic efficiency, for ex- 
ample, when there are overwhelming 
reasons of social justice. 

We cannot regard questions of aid solely in 
idealistic terms, we would all be deluding 
ourselves if we did. 

Since substantial government expendi- 
tures are involved, aid cannot be regarded as 
some sort of laboratory specimen jar, sani- 
tised from the political process. 

There is, in fact, tremendous pressure on 
the Government to maximise the use of 
Australian industry and services sources. 

The reason for the pressure is simple 
enough. Many Australians believe that if they 
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are required to give up some of their living 
standards to pay the taxes which provide aid, 
that income foregone should not be used to 
export jobs to other developed countries 
supplying goods and services to developing 
countries. 

Another aspect of politics which infringes 
on aid is foreign policy. 

It inescapably impinges upon our general 
foreign relations, and as such cannot be 
treated in isolation, but, as | have made clear 
elsewhere, | see this as being fulfilled in 
terms of promoting economic growth and 
political stability, say in our region. 

| see no reason why we should not make 
our role clear, but | see every reason why aid 
should not be turned on and off as a political 
reward/punishment instrument. 

| have asked the committee to look at these 
and a range of other issues, and although | 
confess to my own prejudices, | am suspend- 
ing judgement until | see the results of its 
work. 

What is needed is an arms length assess- 
ment of aid, so that the public which pays for 
it can be sure that there is no special plead- 
ing, and that judgements have been reached 
only after the widest consultation and discus- 
sion. 

My wish would be after receiving the 
committee's report to present to Parliament a 
White Paper, outlining the principles and 
philosophy which will guide us over the 
medium term. 

I say medium term because | believe there 
ought to be a regular review of our aid 
programs, not least because other Govern- 
ments in the future may have different prior- 
ities based on their own principles and philo- 
sophies. 

| might observe here, parenthetically, that it 
is often thought by aid donors that it is all 
give on their part, and not much in return; 
that developing countries are poor cousins 
forever knocking at the kitchen door looking 
for a hand-out. That is a cruel and untrue 
parody. 

Australia, for example, had a net surplus of 
$1.2 billion in 1982 in trade with developing 
countries. 

Seventy per cent of Australia’s manufactur- 
ing exports go to developing countries, com- 
pared to 28 per cent in the case of other 
industrialised countries. 

So, our aid investment is a cheap premium 
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compared to the commercial repayment we 
get. 

But there is movement among developing 
countries and in our region our future will be 
more dependent on our neighbouring de- 
veloping countries than theirs will be upon 
us. 

Developing countries have been growing 
much faster than developed countries over 
the last ten years. 

In 1982, when GDP actually fell by 0.3 per 
cent in developed countries, it rose by 1.4 per 
cent among non-oil developing countries. 
The pattern is, of course, very uneven. 

The rate of growth of the poorest countries 
is less than half that of the overall trend for 
developing countries. 

On the other hand, we all know the extraor- 
dinary rates of growth of some developing 
economies — Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Malaysia and others; Singapore alone is 
projected as having, on recent trends, a per 
capita income higher than ours by 1990. 

The developing countries are therefore 
becoming more important in the world eco- 
nomies and particularly important to 
Australia. 

The fact is, in immediate terms we are 
seeing a concrete economic return from our 
relationship with these countries which out- 
weighs our aid bill. 

In the immediate term our aid investment, 
and hopefully more realistic trade policies, 
are insurance for the longer term. 

On a broader canvas, the level of economic 
activity and wealth of developing countries 
has become very important to the economic 
health of the industrialised nations. 

Interdependence is not just rhetoric, but 
real. 

Linkages between trade, debt, interest and 
the stability of the world financial system 
have become critical. 

The total debt of developing countries is 
$599 billion. 

Brazil, Mexico and Venezuela alone have 
debts totalling US$181.7 billion. 

For these three countries alone, the expo- 
sure of the ten largest U.S. banks is USS37.5 
billion; that makes their average exposure as 
a percentage of their equity a staggering 132 
per cent. 

And, of course, states do not go bankrupt, 
like a private business, with creditors getting 
something out of the mess. If they are to 
default, that’s the end of it. 
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But if they were to default, the shock waves 
would buckle and fracture the pillars of the 
counting houses of the world, and shake out 
a lot of developed economies in the process. 

We cannot allow the debtors to just write 
off their debts, nor the banks to expect that 
the taxpayer will pick up the tab for their 
commercial bad judgements. 

The only way out is for the debtor nations 
to trade their way out of trouble, for debt 
rescheduling and practical and fair support 
programs. 

But trading out of the trough is increasingly 
difficult. 

Creditor nations are erecting higher and 
higher protective walls, preventing the debtor 
countries earning the necessary export in- 
come to allow them to repay their debts. 

Only three days ago, Western central banks 
expressed their deep concern over Brazil's 
ability to repay its debts. 

Almost in the same breath, the EC put 
restrictions on Brazilian steel exports to 
Europe, Yet, how can Brazil be expected to 
repay its creditors, including banks in Europe, 
if it cannot export? 

The greater importance to developing 
countries of world economic and trade 
growth, as compared to aid flows, has been 
amply demonstrated by the obvious effect 
the recession in the industrialised countries 
has had on the developing countries — 
particularly the poorest. 

There are now some signs of economic 
recovery in the United States, and to a lesser 
extent in Western Europe. 

We need to be cautious about how much 
stamina it will have, but even if recovery is 
sustained, there should be no assumption 
that it will flow on automatically to other 
countries. 

High U.S. interest rates are dragging 
money into the United States, depriving other 
countries of investable funds, and threaten- 
ing to abort the recovery. 

These rates will not be brought down by a 
resolution of some international forum. They 
are the result of an imprudent fiscal policy, 
and this is one area where market forces will 
not be overridden. 

But even with substantial economic recov- 
ery, there are institutional blockages in the 
way of economic recovery. 

While it is fashionable to lecture the de- 
veloping countries about the need for com- 
petitiveness, to engage robustly in the free 
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market operations of the commercial world, 
the facts are that there are vast institutional- 
ised impediments in the way. 

i mention just a few examples. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) research recently indicated that 
40-48 per cent of the world trade is affected 
by the huge growth in non-tariff barriers, 
significantly affecting developing countries 
exports, not only of textiles, clothing and 
footwear, but steel, consumer electrical 
goods and wood products. 

A recent UN Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) Secretariat study 
found that possibly 30-40 per cent of all 
international trade is on an intra-firm or 
related party basis; that another 30 per centis 
likely to constitute state trading; and that a 
further share of international trade is captive 
in nature as the result of sub-contractors or 
long-term and medium-term contractual 
arrangements. 

In this context, it makes great sense to 
address ourselves sensibly to the Brandt and 
Palme reports, propositions in the New Inter- 
national Economic Order and the ‘North- 
South’ Dialogue. 

Much can be extracted from these reports, 
not just to the benefit of developing coun- 
tries, but to a more stable and better develop- 
ing world economy. 

At the same time, it would be unwise not to 
acknowledge that some proposals present 
major practical difficulties and will have to be 
very carefully explored. 

Having made these criticisms of developed 
countries, let me tip the balance a little the 
other way, out of a sense of fairness. 

The facts are that many developing coun- 
tries could, and should, have done much 
better. 

Corruption often inhibits growth and effi- 
ciency and penalises the more needy. 

Religious prohibitions tolerate population 
growth rates in excess of economic growth 
rates, which simply means theological de- 
mands have set such economies in reverse 
drive. 

Then there is sheer bad decision making. 

The World Bank has stated that the rate at 
which various countries participate in econo- 
mic expansion is determined largely by their 
own policies and choices — certainly not by 
aid flows, except in the case of the poorest 
countries. 

But these are problems | observe which 
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must be overcome. They are not stated as 
justifications for doing nothing more than we 
have been, or worse, for doing even less. 

But holding the front, | have to confess, will 
be difficult enough for other reasons. 

You would recognise that the Government 
faces a difficult budgetary situation. 

| am committed to the 0.7 per cent of GDP 
goal and as they say with elegance at the 
Wolloongabba pie stall, I'll be in there fight- 
ing, but I'd be unfair not to acknowledge the 
problems of my economic colleagues. 

You will have gathered from some of my 
comments earlier that | believe in the adage, 
‘trade not aid,’ as the greatest need of 
developing countries. 

| must therefore refer to the growth of 
protectionism in developed countries. 

| am not a free trader, although | am for 
freer trade. 

The Prime Minister has pointed to our 
present difficulties which prevent any reduc- 
tion in protection at the moment. 

Nonetheless, as a structural problem, we 
will have to confront the high cost of the very 
high level of protection in Australia as soon 
as economic conditions permit. 

The cost of protection burdens the less well 
off and their families. 

Protection removes about 20 per cent of the 
purchasing power of the poorest four per 
cent of Australian households; about seven 
per cent of incomes of the next lowest 18 per 
cent; but only about four per cent of the 
incomes of the richest 18 per cent. 

Can you imagine the justifiable outrage in 
the Labor movement if such a regressive tax, 
so biased against the poor, were to be 
explicitly introduced in the budget? 

Moreover, the protection tactic isn’t work- 
ing. The most highly protected industries are 
the ones tending to contract. 

The Industries Assistance Conmmission 
(IAC) analysis convincingly demonstrates 
that some of the most highly protected 
industries have been able to generate higher 
profits and concurrently to reduce their work 
forces; the very opposite to what the unions 
want. It also tends to restrain technological 
advances, cuts back economic growth, and 
injects inflationary pressures. 

| remind you that Prime Minister Lee of 
Singapore not so long ago raised sharply the 
level of wages to ease Singapore out of 
labour-intensive industries and towards a 
high-technology economy. 
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| have heard similar arguments in Australia 
justifying wage increases, but the consequent 
results have then been thwarted because of 
the successful claims for more protection. So 
instead of more growth and an advance to a 
higher level of technology we got more 
inflation and entrenched economic inefficien- 
cies. 

| remind you that post-war ravaged Japan 
now has a higher per capita income than 
Australia; and, | say again, so will Singapore 
by 1990, and perhaps a number of other 
countries in our region by the end of this 
millenium. 

Let me conclude by saying this. 

| don't feel any embarrassment at being a 
cautious, even conservative macro-economic 
manager. 

But | am a member of a democratic socialist 
government and as a democratic socialist | 
believe in the goal of the equality of oppor- 
tunity for men and women everywhere, re- 
gardiess of what may be their beliefs, their 
races, or their country. 

A democratic socialist is committed to a 
system of values transcending national bor- 
ders which identifies each human being in 
this world as having equal rights to fulfil his 
or her capabilities and live a decent life. 

| am not going to side with that block of 
industrialised countries whose narrow vision 
is of the developing countries standing in the 
queue of a global soup kitchen. 

| support the passion and commitment of 
those who believe that the massive poverty 
of millions of our fellow men and women is 
an abiding stain. 

But | also believe that the problems of 
poverty must be approached with generous 
sentiment, rather than easy sentimentality. 

They will not be solved just by good 
intentions, but by rational analysis and care- 
ful planning. 

| look forward to your discussions today 
contributing to that process, and to your 
invaluable assistance in this important task 
ahead of the nation’s Government. 


Visit of Minister for Defence 
to Papua New Guinea 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 19 
June: 


The defence relationship between Australia 
and Papua New Guinea remains of fun- 
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The Australian Minister for Defence, Mr Gordon 
Scholes, MP. (AIS photo). 


damental importance to the two countries, 
the Australian Minister for Defence, Mr Gor- 
don Scholes, said today on his departure 
from Port Moresby. 

Mr Scholes spend six days in PNG on his 
first visit to the country as Minister for 
Defence. He was accompanied by the Chief of 
the Defence Force Staff, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Neville McNamara, and senior Australian 
Defence Force officers and officials. 

Mr Scholes held talks in Port Moresby with 
the PNG Minister for Defence, Mr Epel Tito, 
and senior PNG Defence Force and Defence 
Department officers. Mr Scholes invited Mr 
Tito to visit Australia and said today he 
looked forward to meeting Mr Tito again in 
the near future in Australia. 

in Port Moresby, Mr Scholes also called on 
the Prime Minister and the Deputy Prime 
Minister and had discussions with other 
senior PNG national Ministers. 

During his visits to Mendi, Wewak, Lae and 
Rabaul, Mr Scholes was briefed on local 
issues by three Provincial Premiers, and 
Provincial Ministers and officials. 

Mr Scholes said today that a highlight of 
his tour had been the opportunity to attend 
the graduation ceremonies of five PNG and 
two Ni-Vanuatu officer cadets at the PNG 
Defence Academy at Lae. He said the obvious 
quality and dedication of the young officers 
augured well for PNG’s future and for con- 
tinued co-operation between the countries of 
the South West Pacific. 
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Mr Scholes recalled that he had last visited 
PNG in 1975 for the independence cere- 
monies when he was Speaker of the Austra- 
lian House of Representatives. 

He said he was encouraged by what he had 
seen on his six day tour and by the discus- 
sions he had with PNG national and provin- 
cial leaders and senior officials. ‘While PNG is 
experiencing some economic problems 
stemming mainly from world recession, | am 
impressed by the progress the country has 
made and the stability which has been 
achieved in the eight short years since Inde- 
pendence.’ 

Mr Scholes recalled that the Prime Minis- 
ters of Australia and Papua New Guinea had 
affirmed in a joint statement in February 1977 
the high importance their Governments 
attached to continuing the close co-operation 
between the two countries in defence mat- 
ters. 

He said: ‘One of the principle objectives of 
my visit has been to assure the PNG Govern- 
ment that the present Australian Government 
continues to hold this view. Although PNG is 
now well established as an independent 
nation, historical ties, geographic proximity, 
and shared interests in ensuring the peace 
and stability of our common region all point 
to the need for the two countries to maintain 
and develop their existing close defence 
relationships. 

‘Papua New Guinea Ministers have in- 
formed me of their current ministerial review 
of PNG defence policies. | await with interest 
the outcome of this review. The Australian 
Government would be willing, where re- 
quested and where appropriate, to assist 
under the Defence Co-operation Program 
(DCP) in implementing any resulting changes 
in PNG Defence Force structure or capabili- 
ties. 

The Minister added that several new pro- 
jects under Australia’s DCP with PNG have 
been implemented this year. ‘This is the 
largest of the defence co-operation programs 
Australia has with its neighbours in the South 
West Pacific and South-East Asia. Total prog- 
ram expenditures in PNG this year is ex- 
pected to reach $A17 million. The program is 
a practical expression of Australia’s desire to 
co-operate in the development of Papua New 
Guinea's security capabilities,’ Mr Scholes 
said. 

In Port Moresby Mr Scholes announced 
that at the request of the PNG authorities the 
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Australian Government had agreed to re- 
place, under the DCP, the Nomad aircraft 
damaged in a crash earlier this year. 

The Minister added that the DCP was not 
restricted to projects involving the Papua 
New Guinea Defence Force, although these 
naturally comprised the most significant part 
of it. Under the program, Australian Defence 
Force specialist skills in such fields as civil 
engineering and surveying could contribute 
to Papua New Guinea’s national develop- 
ment. 

Activities that were being undertaken this 
year included provision of equipment for the 
Papua New Guinea Defence Force com- 
prising: 

@ a new PABX (telephone) system for the 
Defence Headquarters; 

e 60 ‘manpack’ field radios to provide com- 
munications during long-range patrols; 

@ medical equipment to improve health care 
in the Force; 

@ 10 ambulance vehicles for PNG Defence 
Force and other national requirements and 
four forklift trucks, mine detection equip- 
ment and tentage. 

Continued provision of Australian De- 
fence Force skilled manpower assistance 
including: 

@ over 100 personnel to fill specialist techni- 
cal positions in the Papua New Guinea 
Defence Force; and 

è 28 Australian Army engineer, survey and 
communications personnel to assist in de- 
veloping civil engineering, national map- 
ping and police communications capabili- 
ties, 

@ RAAF transport aircraft to help carry out 
Papua New Guinea’s national development 
tasks. 

e Australian Army engineers conducting a 
range of feasibility studies for possible 
joint construction tasks. 

® training — some 230 Papua New Guinea 
Servicemen will undertake training or 
make study visits to Australia in this finan- 
cial year. 


Residual constitutional links 


News release issued by the Attorney- 
General, Senator Gareth Evans, on 22 June: 

The abolition of residual constitutional 
links between Australia and Britain was the 
subject of discussions with the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe, the Minister of 
State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs, 
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Baroness Young, and the Private Secretary to 
the Queen, Sir Philip Moore. 

‘The Australian proposal, agreed to by the 
Commonwealth and States at the 1982 Pre- 
miers’ Conference, is for the removal of all 
remaining categories of appeal from Austra- 
lian Courts to the Privy Council, the removal 
of any remaining capacity in the British 
Parliament to make laws binding in Australia 
and the removal of certain remaining colonial 
fetters on the powers of State Parliaments. 
The position of the Queen as Queen of 
Australia will remain quite unchanged. 

‘The British Government has confirmed its 
willingness to provide a place in the West- 
minster Parliament timetable later this year 
or, if necessary, early next year, for the 
necessary UK Legislation, to be entitled the 
Australia Bill. This bill will be introduced once 
the necessary ‘Request and Consent’ legisla- 
tion has been passed in Australia by the 
Commonwealth and State Parliaments. 

‘One matter left unresolved by the 1982 
Premiers’ Conference, and on which general 
agreement remains to be reached, is the 
question of advice to the Queen on such State 
matters as the appointment of State Gov- 
ernors and the awarding of Imperial Honours. 
At present this advice is conveyed by British 
Ministers, a situation universally agreed to be 
anachronistic. 

| will be reporting on this matter both to 
Cabinet and to a Ministerial meeting of 
Commonwealth and State Attorneys-General 
in mid-July. In the event that no agreement is 
reached here at this time, it should nonethe- 
less still be possible to proceed with the rest 
of the package.’ 

The Attorney-General expressed his warm 
appreciation of the co-operation which he 
had received from the British Government 
and his hope that the legislation could now 
be brought to fruition as soon as possible. 


International trade law 


The Attorney-General also held a number 
of talks with senior officials at the Department 
of Trade and Industry on the subject of the 
extraterritorial enforcement of foreign laws, 
particularly those affecting international 
trade. 

The talks were part of a continuing series of 
consultations between the Australian and 
British Governments on matters of mutual 
concern in this area. 

Concern has particularly arisen in recent 
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years over the extraterritorial application of 
United States antitrust law (e.g. the Westing- 
house case), and in the context of the applica- 
tion, and impending renewal in September 
1983, of the United States Export Administra- 
tion Act. 


Government continues 
arrangements for civil coastal 
surveillance 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Transport, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 23 June: 


The Minister for Transport, Mr Peter Mor- 
ris, MP, today announced interim arrange- 
ments until March 1984 for civil surveillance 
flights along the Northern Territory coast and 
the Great Barrier Reef off Queensland. 

‘Agreement has been reached with North- 
ern Territory Aerial Work Pty Ltd to continue 
the Northern Territory civil surveillance 
flights using Nomad aircraft until March 
1984’, Mr Morris said. 

‘A similar agreement has been reached 
with AIReSEARCH Pty Ltd for a nine month 
extension of the Great Barrier Reef civil 
surveillance flights using a Nomad aircraft 
fitted with Litton 360 degree radar’. 

‘The final value of the contracts will depend 
on the hours the aircraft are required to fly 
during the next nine months. The contract 
extension to AIReSEARCH is expected to be 
worth about $900 000 and the NTAW exten- 
sion about $2.8 million’. 

‘These decisions have been made pending 
completion of a review of surveillance 
arrangements which is due by the end of the 
Budget session,’ Mr Morris continued. 

The review is being undertaken at the 
request of the Minister for Defence and the 
Minister for Transport by the Minister for 
Aviation and Minister assisting the Minister 
for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley. 

The review is examining the current civil 
surveillance and law enforcement tasks and 
the administration, co-ordination and cost- 
effectiveness of civil and military surveillance 
operations. 

Announcing the review on 9 May, the 
Government promised that early action 
would be taken regarding the Northern Terri- 
tory littoral and Great Barrier Reef civil sur- 
veillance flights. Contracts for these flights 
were extended by three months in March 
1983 and were due to expire on 30 June 1983. 

Mr Morris stressed the importance the 
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Government placed on civil coastal surveill- 
ance. ‘With these contract extensions, we are 
ensuring that an effective effort is maintained 
until all aspects of surveillance arrangements 
are taken into account during the current 
review’, he said. 


New Australia-Noumea air 
services 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 23 June: 


Agreement has been reached between the 
Australian and French Governments on intro- 
duction of new air services between Australia 
and Noumea. 

This was announced today by the Minister 
for Aviation, Mr Beazley. 

‘Qantas and Air Caledonie International will 
introduce services between Melbourne and 
Noumea before the end of the year,’ Mr 
Beazley said. 

‘This will make New Caledonia more ac- 
cessible to travellers from Victoria and other 
southern States, and will give an important 
boost to tourist travel to the Pacific Islands 
area.’ 

Mr Beazley added that Air Caledonie Inter- 
national, which is a new airline based in New 
Caledonia, would also be introducing ser- 
vices between Noumea and Brisbane. 

‘The Australian Government welcomes 
these initiatives by the two airlines, which will 
promote closer contacts between Australia 
and a near neighbour,’ he said. 


Australia expresses concern over 
reported Uganda killings 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 
June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today said that he had in- 
structed the Australian High Commissioner to 
Uganda who is based in Nairobi, to convey to 
the Ugandan Government the concern felt by 
the Australian Government over recent re- 
ports of a series of killings and other incidents 
in Uganda. The reports allege that up to 500 
people have been killed, and as many as 
40 000 persons displaced from their home as 
a result of a number of incidents. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian High 
Commissioner to Uganda, Mr A.G.D. White, 
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had been asked to establish the veracity of 
these reports which, if confirmed, would 
represent the most serious outbreak of vio- 
lence in Uganda since the overthrow of the 
former dictator, Idi Amin, in 1980. Mr Hayden 
said that Mr White would be visiting Uganda 
early in July and would pursue the matter 
further there. 


Appointment of Ambassador to 
Denmark 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 
June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Anthony Dingle as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Denmark. He succeeds Mr 
Ronald Walker who has been Ambassador to 
Denmark since 1980. 

Mr Dingle is currently Australia’s High 
Commissioner to Ghana and will take up his 
appointment in Copenhagen later this year. He 
joined the then Department of External Affairs 
in 1955 and in the course of his career has 
served in Malaysia, Tanzania, the United 
States, India, Pakistan and the United 
Kingdom. 

In announcing the appointment Mr Hayden 
said that Australia had a tradition of friendly 
and co-operative relations with Denmark, 
which had been reinforced by the presence of 
many Danish immigrants in the Australian 
community. Australia also had dealings with 
Denmark in many international forums. 
Denmark's membership of the European 
Community and the complex relationship 
which Australia has with that grouping had 
given a further dimension to the relationship in 
recent years. 


Women and overseas aid 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 
June: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that, in the interest of 
increasing the efficiency and effectiveness of 
Australia’s aid program, greater attention 
would in future be paid to the effect of our aid 
on women in developing countries. 

Mr Hayden noted that the ALP platform on 
development co-operation called for particu- 
lar attention to be given to programs which 
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raise the status of women. 

To give effect to this proposal Australia will 
be informing aid recipients of its special 
interest in co-operating in projects to benefit 
women and, in particular, Australia’s concern 
to provide training to more women students 
and trainees under its government sponsored 
foreign students program. At present about 
20 per cent of the people coming to train in 
Australia under the aid program are women. 
Mr Hayden said that he hoped that that 
proportion would increase steadily each year 
towards a situation where about half of our 
training places are allocated to women. 

Mr Hayden said that women in developing 
countries make an enormous contribution to 
economic and social development. 

‘Their activities and needs must be consi- 
dered in the planning and implementation of 
aid programs’, Mr Hayden said. 

‘To neglect this important area can be 
detrimental to the effective implementation 
of development projects. Women comprise 
the majority of the world’s poor and deprived 
and Australia is concerned that they should 
share equally with men in the benefits arising 
from our foreign assistance.’ 

Mr Hayden said that the Aid Review Com- 
mittee, which is to report to the Government 
before the end of 1983, would be asked to 
give attention to the interests of women in 
their consideration of the future Australian 
aid program. 


Attorney-General’s 
discussions in Washington 


New release issued by the Attorney-General, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 27 June: 


The Attorney-General had talks with the 
United States Attorney-General, Mr William 
French Smith, the Assistant Attorney-General 
(Antitrust Division) Mr William Baxter, the 
Chairman of the United States Federal Trade 
Commission, Mr James C. Miller Ill, and 
senior officials in the State and Justice De- 
partments. 


International trade law 


The main purpose of the talks was to 
discuss the extraterritorial enforcement of 
United States laws affecting international 
trade. This followed talks in London with 
British officials on this issue. 

There has been particular concern in recent 
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years, in Australia and elsewhere, over the 
extraterritorial application of United States 
antitrust law (e.g. the Westinghouse case), 
and the application, and impending renewal 
in September 1983, of the United States 
Export Administration Act. 

The Attorney-General indicated that the 
new Australian Government would continue 
the approach of the previous government in 
this area, in seeking to protect its trading laws 
and policies. 

He emphasised the importance of consulta- 
tions between the Australian and United 
States Governments to ensure that each 
government could take account of the others 
concern. The agreement between the govern- 
ments on co-operation in antitrust matters is 
now one year old and the Attorney-General 
welcomed the opportunity to discuss its 
effectiveness in promoting such consulta- 
tions. 


United States Export Administration Act 


The Attorney-General repeated the con- 
cerns expressed previously by the Australian 
Government about various aspects of the 
Export Administration Act: 
èe The Australian Government is concerned 

about the requirements imposed on certain 

United States exporters to use ‘submission 

clauses’ whereby a foreign customer has to 

agree to use United States goods or tech- 
nology only in accordance with United 

States laws. Australia does not believe that 

the requirements to use such clauses is a 

legitimate exercise of national jurisdiction- 

al competence. 

e Australia is concerned that the Act should 
take into account international economic 
factors and recognise the primacy of the 
laws and policies of other States within 
their own territorial jurisdictions. A failure 
to take these matters into account may lead 
other states, including Australia, to take 
necessary remedial measures, of the kind 
contained in s.1 of the United Kingdom 
Protection of Trading Interests Act 1980 
which permits the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment to prohibit its residents or 
businesses from complying with measures 
by foreign countries that damage or 
threaten to damage the trading interests of 
the United Kingdom. 

e Australia believes the Act should take more 
account of the impact of controls on ex- 
isting contracts. It should be possible, 
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within the framework of the present Act, to 
devise a mechanism that would exempt 
specific contracts where third parties out- 
side the primary purpose of the controls 
would otherwise be prejudiced. 


Mr Hayden's meeting with 
ASEAN Foreign Ministers 


Following is the text of a statement at a 
meeting of the ASEAN Foreign Ministers and 
the Australian Foreign Minister, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, in Bangkok, on 27 June: 


| do appreciate the constructive observa- 
tions which Ghazali Shafie has made in 
relation to the association between the 
ASEAN countries and Australia, particularly 
his acknowledgement of the way in which a 
number of problems which had been vexa- 
tious in the past and | think it is fair enough to 
say considerably vexatious have been prog- 
ressively overcome, not totally but largely. 
There are areas of imbalance here and there, 
but what it does indicate over a relatively 
short term is a determination on the part of 
Australia to try to turn around the nature of 
those problems. I'll come back to those in a 
few seconds. 
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On a personal basis | would like to express 
my appreciation of the cordial and courteous 
way which l've always been greeted when 
I've visited ASEAN countries and most re- 
cently on my visit to all such countries and of 
course on this occasion; and how much | 
appreciated this morning the way in which 
various representatives of the ASEAN coun- 
tries pressed their point of view, leaving no 
uncertainties as to the main thrust of what 
they were about. 

For my part it’s a pleasure that I'm able to 
recall that our bilateral relationships are long- 
standing. Our relations with ASEAN as a 
group date from 1974. As you know we were 
the first country to develop this sort of 
relationship, which came from the initiative 
of the previous Labor government. 

A number of things which Mr Ghazali 
Shafie mentioned are matters of importance 
to us. The zone of peace, freedom and 
neutrality is in principle something we ap- 
plaud. Like so many desirable associations it 
requires a great deal of patience to make 
progress. For all that it's preferable that we 
persist with it and we're only one of the many 
countries in the region who applaud it. 

In the communique from your ministerial 





The French Government's Special Envoy, Mr Regis Debray, visited Australia in June for discussions with 
the Australian Government. Mr Debray fright) is pictured with the Australian Foreign Minister, Mr Bilf 
Hayden. (AIS photo). 
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meeting, reference is made to the concern 
about drug abuse in ASEAN countries. That 
of course is a concern that we share. We 
share it because drug abuse is a problem in 
Australia. We share mutual concern because 
of the flow of drugs between our respective 
areas. In that regard, there has been close 
collaboration between each of us, which | 
believe has been mutually productive. We 
appreciate the help that’s flowed from that 
and I'm sure you too have. 

The matter which was raised this morning 
concerns refugees from Indo-China peninsula 
countries. Without going into the details | 
merely want to make two observations. One 
is that we have sought to maintain our inflow 
of refugees at a fairly high level. To the extent 
that there has been any adjustment, it has, on 
the basis of statistics available, been quite 
moderate compared to that of other major 
resettlement countries. The most recent 
statement about the level of anticipated in- 
take as a ceiling is more related to expecta- 
tions than anything else, though | must say 
that while we don’t flinch at our humanitarian 
obligations in this regard there nonetheless 
are also quite important fiscal concerns that 
present themselves to us. 

The second matter | want to mention is that 
relative to our population our intake has been 
much larger than that of any other country in 
the world. And that is a matter of consider- 
able pride on our part and | think displays our 
determination to fulfil obvious obligations 
within the region in which we live. 

Ghazali, a matter which you didn't mention 
but you mentioned on previous occasions 
concerns private student education. As hap- 
pens every year about this time as part of a 
fiscal exercise, we review progress vis-a-vis 
programs. Consistent with that we said there 
would not be a reduction in the existing 
intake. | would expect an increase; at what 
level | couldn't say but | do want to put on the 
record that in sustaining this program we 
bear a pretty large subsidy liability. It doesn’t 
show up in our official aid allocation. Itis ona 
very conservative estimate about $60 million 
a year. We suspect it’s much more than that 
but on a quick estimate, about $60 million a 
year. If we made arrangements to have that 
presented as part of our aid budget, it would 
represent an increase of somewhere between 
8 and 9 per cent in official development aid. | 
think that the more important statistic is that 
our aid runs at about 0.5 per cent, or a little 
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above that, of GDP. So internationally we're 
pulling our weight on aid contributions. The 
average for developed countries is a little 
over 0.3 per cent. If we add in for instance the 
contribution for education, the contribution 
overall becomes more substantial. 

Ghazali Shafie referred to trade and this of 
course is one of those matters that gave 
some vexation in the past. We note with 
some satisfaction however that in 1982 two- 
way trade totalled $3.7 billion between 
ASEAN as a whole and Australia; and there 
was about a break-even of imports from 
ASEAN and our exports to ASEAN. 

It may well be true that except for Singa- 
pore, ASEAN countries in fact bear a trade 
deficit with us. | make the point, however, as 
a reminder, that trade is in balance overall. 
And short of us assuming a fairly substantial 
deficit in our bilateral relationship between 
ASEAN as a whole and Australia, the only 
way we would have around that would be for 
Singapore to accept a substantially reduced 
level of exports to Australia; and that of 
course is a matter you may sort out later. Can 
| parenthetically also note for the record that 
Singapore is becoming, especially officially, a 
large capital investor in Australia as well. 

We're pleased with the progress and atten- 
tion to better understanding of the economic 
relationship stemming from the joint ASEAN- 
Australia research project. We expect the 
findings of this research will be available 
fairly soon. About six weeks ago in Canberra 
at the Australian National University | had the 
pleasure of joining at lunch a number of 
academic researchers from ASEAN countries 
and Australia who had been engaged in this 
project. So there will be a substantial result 
that they'll present to us to allow us to better 
know the nature of the relationship, the areas 
where we need to shore up that relationship, 
and the areas where we can build consider- 
ably on it. 

The matter of protection of course has been 
one that has been fairly frequently raised by 
ASEAN countries and in my view very prop- 
erly. The fact that it has been persistently 
presented by ASEAN has, in conclude, re- 
sulted in a considerable improvement in 
Australia’s protection arrangements. Be- 
tween 1968-69 and 1980-81 assistance for 
manufacturing industry in the form of protec- 
tion in its various natures, in fact was reduced 
by more than 40 per cent. Average tariffs 
went down from 24 to 15 per cent and less 
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than 4 per cent of ASEAN imports to Australia 
are subject to quota controls. We have sought 
to improve the trading relationship and that’s 
reflected in 1982 with exports from Australia 
to ASEAN increasing by 15 per cent but 
imports from ASEAN to Australia increasing 
by 40 per cent. More recent shorter term 
statistics show some fall-off in these figures 
— that’s more a reflection of very deep 
recession that Australia is now going into. 
The Australia-ASEAN Economic Co-operation 
Program has pioneered techniques and prac- 
tical co-operation. We're very impressed at 
the very practical nature of those program 
and the sort of practical assistance they 
contribute in the range of areas which Ghazali 
Shafie referred to. He pointed out our appa- 
rent commitment to projects stands at just 
under $57 million; expenditure in 1982-83 at 
$12 million Australian was a 50 per cent 
expansion in our financial outlays. Well 
established programs, firmly based. There’s 
no danger of them being taken for granted; it 
is our intention to build in this area too. 

ASEAN has made great progress in prom- 
oting an ASEAN consciousness in profession- 
al, commercial, cultural and sporting fields 
and we'll work to see this is matched from the 
Australian side and give greater stress to 
person-to-person links. 

There is of course the matter of Kam- 
puchea; an issue which was discussed to 
some considerable extent this morning, in- 
deed running over time so that there could be 
a frank exchange and one which established 
quite clearly the perspectives of the various 
participants to this discussion. My approach 
in this is that we should say let’s talk about 
our differences with Vietnam. Let’s not have it 
on the basis of only talking about our particu- 
lar point of view but the range of our 
differences. It doesn’t seem very smart to me 
to restrict our discussions just to our point of 
view, because, if | can develop from the 
observation made by George Shultz this 
morning, we then certainly end up talking to 
ourselves. And while that may be agreeable 
for the unanimity of conviction which we 
would come across, it wouldn't take us very 
far. Therefore | was impressed with Ghazali 
Shafie’s observations this morning — which 
of course are a reflection of the views which 
were explicit in your communique — that is 
that ASEAN countries, on the issue of Viet- 
nam and Kampuchea, are prepared to be 
flexible but not on principles, prepared to 
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talk. They've asked Vietnam to examine the 
elements of the International Conference on 
Kampuchea (ICK) resolution, but they're pre- 
pared to meet in other forums and not just in 
the ICK. That shows quite an expansive and 
accommodating attitude and | trust will be 
reflected from the Vietnamese. What con- 
cerns us is that the status quo, frozen in time, 
will help the Soviets consolidate their posi- 
tion in Indo-China; and if that happens there 
is the danger of people getting tired of the 
process. | agree with the observation that it’s 
a very complex undertaking that we are 
discussing. It will require time and patience. 
There are vast principles which are involved 
in it. There cannot be a reward for the 
invasion of, and occupation of other coun- 
tries such as Kampuchea. Accordingly the 
government of a charter member has de- 
clared a number of principles. Paramount 
among them is that there would have to be a 
withdrawal of Vietnamese from Kampuchea 
and an act of self-determination; a series of 
processes to establish a normal relationship 
by various countries of the region including 
the communist countries of the Indo-China 
peninsula. That right of course must be with 
respect to guarantees in relation to national 
sovereignty. Allowing for the wide range of 
countries involved in this matter, the com- 
plexity and differences in their views — 
superpowers, very important regional pow- 
ers are all involved in the process — we 
would be quite unwise to conclude that this 
matter can be resolved quickly. 

| go on Wednesday, of course, to Hanoi 
with a clear understanding of the limitations 
which undoubtedly will confront me. Others 
have gone there, spoken to the Vietnamese 
and failed. I've said many times that on the 
balance of probabilities one must conclude 
that there is a large possibility that this 
exercise will be a failure. It is not however an 
undertaking which is rudely embarked upon 
to the exclusion of the feelings and views of 
ASEAN countries. We make it clear that we'll 
consult. We have consulted and will continue 
to consult. 

With our position geographically and our 
interest in the region politically and economi- 
cally we clearly have a concern about what is 
in the region. We believe that having pre- 
sented whatever views we can and by trying 
to search out what grounds there may be for 
common understanding — given that the 
declarations are common but the interpreta- 
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tions are varying — we'll have a better view 
of the situation and likely progress. 

There was some suggestion at one stage in 
the papers that | might be asked to take a 
message to Hanoi. | read in the papers in the 
last 24 hours that that wouldn’t happen. 
Some of the journalists who were speaking to 
me seemed to think that was a disaster — that 
there was this expectation earlier, but that it 
hadn't transpired. Apart from the fact that | 
hadn't proposed it, | must say | felt some 
relief. | remember the old lore of the Persians 
and Medes: that the people who bring bad 
news have their hands cut off. At least l'il 
come back with my hands intact and | hope 
my integrity too. 


Neutron bomb tests 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 27 
June: 


‘On 27 June 1983 | announced that France 
carried out a neutron bomb test on that day in 
the South Pacific. My comment was based on 
public reports to that effect. 

It seems clear that my statement concern- 
ing the test on that specific date was wrong. It 
is unfortunate that the comment should have 
been based on an unconfirmed report. 

| accept all responsibility for this and have 
issued an instruction that any comment | 
make in the future should be based only on 
confirmed information. 

Naturally, | am deeply embarrassed by this 
error about the date and | have asked my 
Department to convey to the French Ambas- 
sador in Canberra my apologies. 

We are seeking to confirm from the Gov- 
ernment of France whether in fact France has 
at some time in the past tested a neutron 
device at Mururoa Atoll. If this should prove 
to be so we will be urging on the Government 
of France that before they take any decision 
to manufacture any such weapons they 
should take into account not only our general 
objections to nuclear tests including testing 
of this type of weapon.’ 


Prime Minister’s address to the 


National Press Club, Canberra 


Following are extracts from an address by 
the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, to 
the National Press Club, Canberra, on 27 
June: 
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The theme of change and continuity was 
one | sought to take up throughout the 
mission overseas from which | and my col- 
leagues, and many of yours, have just re- 
turned. 

| won't trespass more than necessary on 
your question time by giving you a country- 
by-country account of the places we visited, 
or by surveying mankind from China to Peru, 
which we didn’t visit. 

But | believe the mission’s overall achieve- 
ment — as was certainly its major purpose — 
was to establish in the capitals | visited, and 
the leaders with whom | spoke, the primacy 
which this Government attaches to Austra- 
lia’s role and relations in this region in which 
we are placed forever — the Western Pacific 
region — the fastest-growing economic re- 
gion in the world 

Even, or rather especially, in the United 
States with which we have bilateral relations 
and interests of such fundamental import- 
ance, | sought to give this focus and primary 
perspective to all my discussions. 

Let me emphasise two points. 

Our relations with the United States, with 
its many dimensions, are of fundamental 
importance. But equally, | emphasised that 
our foreign policies would inevitably have 
differences of emphasis, and at times differ- 
ences of views, and that on such issues we 
would put our views frankly. On such issues 
as Indochina, China, Japan, and Central 
America | did so, including in my address to 
the National Press Club in Washington. 

And second, as | put it at the National Press 
Club: 

*,.. We will pursue a realistic and relevant 

foreign policy, one which recognises and 

accepts the constraints on our capability, 
and the limitations of our influence. That 
means, to be realistic and relevant, the first 
priority should be given to our relations 
with our neighbours of the Asian and 

Pacific region, and to the major industrial- 

ised countries with which we share signifi- 

cant relationships, especially the United 

States and Japan.’ 

| repeat and emphasise the words ‘realistic 
and relevant’. What we have all got to realise 
is that our conduct now in our relations with 
our neighbourhood, will determine our role 
in our region for the rest of this century and 
far beyond. 

And if we cannot come to terms with our 
own region as a constructive and co- 
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operative neighbour, we would be conde- 
mning ourselves to the worst of all possible 
worlds. Having shed our traditional depend- 
ence on the North Atlantic, we should have 
failed to find a truly independent, relevant 
and constructive role in the Western Pacific 
region to which we belong. 

Let me here share with you some basic 
elements of our thinking on the question of 
Australia’s regional role, particularly as they 
affect our relations with Indonesia, our near 
neighbour and the fifth most populous nation 
on earth. 

We have a special responsibility for Papua 
New Guinea — none more so than a Labor 
Government. There can be no foundation for 
sound relations between Papua New Guinea 
and Indonesia unless there are sound rela- 
tions between Australia and Indonesia. 

Further, our regional role absolutely re- 
quires that we have productive relations with 
the member nations of ASEAN — one of the 
world’s most valuable, successful and viable 
regional groupings. Productive relations with 
ASEAN are an utter impossibility without 
sound relations with its most powerful 
member. 

Without such relations, we can have no 
influence whatsoever in Indochina, or effec- 
tiveness in trying to do what we can to 
alleviate the human tragedy in that area. 

In short, if Australia cannot establish con- 
structive relations with its near and most 
populous neighbour, the credibility of its 
whole foreign policy would be seriously 
diminished. 

This is the reality; and it is that sense of 
realism which | seek to establish for Australia 
both at home and abroad. 

But when | say realism, | am not advocating 
some sort of realpolitik. 

No-one is being asked to sacrifice any 
fundamental principle. 

But realism is just another word for lack of 
hypocrisy and humbug. 

In the whole field of our international 
relationships, | want Australian policy to be 
free of the hypocrisy of the past, especially 
the past seven years — the sort of hypocrisy 
which characterised previous Liberal Govern- 
ments’ conduct over Afghanistan and The 
Soviet Union, Vietnam, and, at an earlier 
period of our history, the Peoples Republic of 
China and West Irian. 

True it is that those who forget the lessons 
and errors of history are condemned to 
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repeat them. 

And it is an error for a Government in 
foreign policy making, to lose sight of the 
ultimate objectives, or, in pursuit of a doc- 
trine, to forget what is actually sought to be 
achieved. And the objectives set must be 
realistic and attainable. 

For example, what we are ultimately con- 
cerned with in East Timor is the humanitarian 
interests of the people of that area. 

We sincerely hope that the current discus- 
sions between the Indonesian authorities and 
Fretilin, which have only now been reported 
publicly, will further improve the situation in 
East Timor. 

On Vietnam, we want to encourage that 
country to participate in the mainstream of 
the life of the region and return from isolated 
dependence on the Soviet Union, into the 
community of nations. 

And we want to help bring an end to the 
suffering and human tragedy in Cambodia. 

These are the objectives of the Australian 
Labor Party. There will be no abrogation of 
them. 

And beyond the specific concerns of our 
neighbourhood and region, there is a role we 
can play and should play in the great univer- 
sal questions — arms control and disarma- 
ment — and the ultimate question of the 
Survival of humanity. 

| made it very clear in Paris and Washing- 
ton that this government unequivocally 
opposes French nuclear testing in the South 
Pacific. 

On the question of the South West Pacific 
nuclear free zone, which | raised in Washing- 
ton, | can say that, while it is an initiative that 
the United States would not take itself, they 
understand it, and recognise that our promo- 
tion of the proposal is compatible with our 
mutual obligations under ANZUS. 

But again, it has to be recognised that if 
Australia is to be effective in matters of global 
importance like these, then we must first 
have credibility in our own region. 

| repeat: there is to be no sacrifice of 
principle — but the foreign policy of this 
Government will be based on realism and 
relevance. 

And it was in that context that | sought to 
place Australia’s international role under the 
new Government throughout my mission. 

Another theme | expressed was the theme 
of interdependence — the basic interdepend- 
ence of the nations, their economies and their 
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societies. 

That theme, again, | was intent to relate to 
our own region and Australia’s role in it. 

One important conclusion from all my 
discussions from Port Moresby to Honolulu 
— was that the international economic prob- 
lems which are most damaging to the de- 
veloping countries are precisely the same 
problems most damaging to us all: pro- 
longed international recession; and partly as 
a cause of recession and partly as a problem 
in itself for countries with foreign debt to 
service, high real interest rates. 

None of the advanced industrial countries 
has felt these problems more acutely than 
France. The French experience is instructive. 

France vigorously implemented highly ex- 
pansionary economic policies when the rest 
of the world was in recession. There was a 
marginal and temporary improvement in 
growth and employment. But soon there was 
a massive crisis in the balance of payments, 
which has required the sudden imposition of 
contractionary policies, with a sharp rise in 
unemployment. The price — and the initial 
benefit — was unsustainable. 

| believe that the French Socialist Govern- 
ment, through its current economic program, 
will get on top of its difficulties. We should 
draw the right lessons from the French 
experience. We need not and will not retreat 
from the use of expansionary fiscal policies 
as part of our response to recession. But the 
expansion must be carefully calculated, to 
limit pressures on financial markets and the 
balance of payments. Otherwise any short- 
term gain will be worse than lost. 

And the degree of fiscal expansion we 
propose can only be effective if our prices 
and incomes policy is successful. 

Economic issues were a major focus of the 
visit to the United States, where | was joined 
by the Treasurer. In open and informative 
discussions with key economic officials and 
business leaders we were able to assess the 
prospects .of recovery in the United States 
and also explain our approach to manage- 
ment of the Australian economy. The econo- 
mic news we received in the U.S. was very 
positive for the immediate future. 

The recovery in the U.S. which finally got 
under way just before the turn of last year has 
gathered strength much more rapidly than 
most observers in the U.S. or Australia 
anticipated. 

This has since been confirmed by the U.S. 
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Department of Commerce with the issue ofa 
preliminary estimate that real GNP will grow 
at an annual rate of 6.6 per cent in the June 
quarter following a rise of 2.6 per cent in the 
March quarter. 

There is growing confidence that the recov- 
ery will broaden and continue into 1984. 

Nonetheless, there is the need for a caveat 
or two. 

There are already some signs of emerging 
pressures on interest rates. 

To an extent, this is to be expected in the 
course of an economic recovery, particularly 
one as sharp as that apparent in the U.S.; and 
certainly the U.S. economy is better placed to 
handle interest rate increases now than it has 
been for some time. 

But there is some risk that without changes 
in United States fiscal policy, large increases 
in interest rates might threaten recovery in 
the course of 1984. President Mitterand, 
Prime Minister Trudeau and the Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, Paul Volcker, all 
emphasised that recovery in other countries 
was more vulnerable to interest rate press- 
ures deriving from United States budget 
deficits than was United States recovery 
itself. 

Our own view, which | expressed publicly 
at the Foreign Policy Association in New 
York, is that financial pressures associated 
with large structural budget deficits do repre- 
sent a threat to worldwide economic recovery 
in the one or two years ahead. However, we 
see responsibility for the correction of this 
problem as lying with the whole international 
community, and not with the United States 
alone. 

Let me turn now to the implications of 
these developments for the Australian eco- 
nomy. 

A sustained U.S. recovery, particularly if it 
is reinforced by the pick up in activity now 
expected in a number of other industrial 
countries, will of course provide a boost to 
world trade volumes, commodity prices and, 
ultimately, foreign investment flows. 

That eventually should provide some addi- 
tional direct stimulus to the Australian eco- 
nomy, principally by way of stronger demand 
for our exports and reduced external press- 
ure on our import competing sectors. 

in the course of 1983-84, it can be expected 
to contribute to the increase in economic 
activity and employment associated with our 
expansionary fiscal policies, the ending of the 
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drought and the improvement in consumer 
and business confidence apparent since the 
Summit. 

All this strengthens our view that the 
financial year which begins this week will 
mark a decisive watershed between past 
years of stagnation and future years of 
growth in the Australian economy. 

It confirms our confidence that we are well 
on track towards achieving our key election 
commitments to arrest the explosion in un- 
employment; then to reduce the rate of 
unemployment over the life of our first 
government; and along the way, to create 
half a million new jobs over the next three 
years. 

In Australia, as in the world as a whole, the 
big question is whether growth can be sus- 
tained for the long period necessary to res- 
tore acceptable levels of employment. 


U.S. invests in ANZCAN 
cable 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Communications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 
27 June 1983: 


The Minister for Communications, Mr 
Michael Duffy, MP, announced today that the 
United States would invest approximately 
$60 m in the ANZCAN submarine telephone 
cable which would link Australia and New 
Zealand to North America. 

At a signing ceremony in Sydney today, 
eight U.S. international telecommunications 
companies became part-owners of the 
$400 m cable project. They are: 

Transpacific Communications Incorporated 

The Hawaiian Telephone Company 

MCI International Inc. 

RCA Global Communications Inc. 

ITT World Communications Inc. 

FTC Communications Inc. 

TRT Telecommunications Corporation 

The Western Union Telegraph Company. 

Each of these ‘carriers’ will use the cable to 
transmit telecommunications traffic between 
the south-west Pacific and the United States. 

Mr Duffy said the United States participa- 
tion in ANZCAN indicated its importance to 
long-term telecommunications planning in 
the Pacific. 

He said Australia, through the Overseas 
Telecommunications Commission, had a 50 
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per cent shareholding in the project until 
today. However, OTC’s original discussions 
with the Government on the cable had always 
taken into account the eventual participation 
of US carriers. 

Mr Duffy said major international telecom- 
munications projects were normally funded 
on a user-pays basis. Australia would remain 
the largest shareholder and user with around 
42 per cent shareholding. 

The ANZCAN cable is one of the largest 
single telecommunications projects in the 
world, stretching 15 000 km from Sydney to 
Vancouver, passing through Norfolk island, 
Fiji and Hawaii, with a spur line running from 
Auckland to Norfolk Island. The cable will 
carry most types of telecommunications, in- 
cluding telephone, telex, facsimile and data 
until past the year 2000. 

It has a capacity of 1380 telephone circuits, 
more than seventeen times the capacity of 
the COMPAC cable which it replaces and 
which was built more than 20 years ago. The 
Australian end of the cable was landed at 
Bondi in January this year. Mr Duffy said 
today that other segments of the cable were 
nearing completion, the project was running 
within budget, and the whole system was 
planned to be ready for service in late 1984. 

The United States carriers join those from 
13 other countries which signed the original 
construction agreement in Vancouver in 
October 1981 — Australia, Fiji, Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Italy, New Zealand, the 
UK, Canada, France, Ireland, Japan, Papua 
New Guinea, the Philippines and Switzerland. 


World Food Council 


Following is the text of a speech by the 
Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, 
MP, to the 9th session of the World Food 
Council in New York, on 28 June. 


Mr President, food and agriculture are 
important to Australia. Forty-five per cent of 
Australia’s export earnings come from sales 
of agricultural products. Indeed, 80 per cent 
of our export earnings come from primary 
products. As a country whose standard of 
living is dependent on the export of bulk 
commodities, Australia clearly has a com- 
munity of interest with the developing coun- 
tries. 

lam a new Minister for Primary Industry in 
a new Australian Labor Government. Let me 
assure you, Mr President, that Australia is not 
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represented in this room purely for self- 

interest. 

è We are here because we find the para- 
doxes of the world food and agricultural 
situation outrageous. 

@ We are here because we do not accept that 
hundreds of millions of our fellow human 
beings can continue to suffer hunger and 
malnutrition. We find it shocking and un- 
acceptable that 40 000 of the world’s chil- 
dren die each day from nutrition-related 
causes. 

è We are here because we do not accept the 
inevitability of the world agricultural eco- 
nomy lurching from crippling surpluses to 
disastrous deficits. 

It is one thing, of course, to be stung with 
anger and frustration. It is quite another to 
contribute in a constructive and positive way 
to reducing the paradoxes, to improving food 
supply, handling, and distribution so that 
some of these people might be saved. 

Australia is fully committed to the cause of 
food and agricultural reform for humanitarian 
reasons. Our motivation is strengthened, and 
our vision is more clearly focussed, by our 
self-interest as an agricultural exporting na- 
tion. But our experience of farming in a harsh 
environment, and our experience of confront- 
ing the difficulties of international agricultural 
trade, have taught us humility. We are only 
too aware of the magnitude of the problems. 
However, let me hasten to assure you that 
our humility has made us no less determined. 

We are not a large nation, and our efforts to 
promote food and agricultural development 
are modest in aggregate. We hope they are 
not judged proportionately modest. Of ne- 
cessity, much of our development assistance 
effort is concentrated in our own region; in 
Papua New Guinea and the Pacific Nations, 
and in South-East Asia. We have recently 
augmented the work of the Australian De- 
velopment Assistance Bureau by establishing 
a new Australian Centre for International 
Agricultural Research aimed at the agricultu- 
ral problems of developing countries. 

We are undertaking a major review of our 
aid program. This will not mean any less aid, 
but more effective aid. 

The Australian Government also recog- 
nises that the food security of some countries 
is so fragile that they must rely on emergency 
assistance from time-to-time. We have 
pledged ourselves to continue such food 
assistance, both under the Food Aid Conven- 
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tion and the International Emergency Food 
Reserve, particularly through the World Food 
Program. We also continue to strongly sup- 
port the international Fund for Agricultural 
Development and we urge all to complete 
their obligations under the first replenish- 
ment. 

There must be more concern about action 
programs, and less preoccupation with the 
proprietorship of ideas. The concept of 
national food strategies is a most useful one. 
So is the broad concept of food security now 
being espoused elsewhere, but actions, and 
not concepts, solve problems and national 
initiatives by individual countries at all levels 
are a fundamental prerequisite to achieve- 
ment of longer term food security. 

When | look at the actions Australia is 
taking, and might take, | think the key lies in 
our community of interest with the food 
deficit countries derived from our depend- 
ence on agriculture. | believe that our share of 
the world’s knowledge of agricultural scien- 
ce, technology, management, and economics 
exceeds our share of the world’s wealth. And 
our knowledge of the problems of interna- 
tional agricultural trade must surely be un- 
rivalled, even by players with much greater 
financial stakes in the international agricultu- 
ral system! 

It behoves Australia to use this knowledge, 
to use our skills, to use our experience to help 
the poor and the undernourished of the 
world. It just so happens that if we are able to 
use these capabilities constructively, we will 
also help ourselves. 

It will be no surprise to this audience that | 
have some comments to make on the present 
situation in international agricultural trade. 
Again, Australia’s community of interest with 
the food deficit countries is clearly evident. 
As the Director General of FAO has recently 
made graphically clear, the surplus stocks of 
exporters do not fill the beliefs of the under- 
nourished. Nor do they fill the pockets of 
efficient agricultural producers. 

Let me fully endorse the proposed recom- 
mendation contained in the report of the 
Executive Director on food security issues. 
We must have a determined effort during 
1983, for parallel action among the grain 
importing and exporting countries, to 
accumulate stocks and restrain export sub- 
sidies. 

At least some of us in Australia have a 
realistic perception of the nature, even if not 
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the magnitude, of the social problems of 
agriculture in other regions. We are also 
aware of some of the complexities of bring- 
ing about change in complex political en- 
vironments such as those of the EEC, the U.S. 
or Japan. 

There is little value in pointing an accusing 
finger at any country or region for the surplus 
probiems of world agriculture, be they those 
of the grains, dairy or sugar industries. 
However, it is a fact that farmers in many 
parts of the world have received prices that 
have encouraged production in excess of 
market requirements. It is also a fact that this 
excess production has resulted in farmers in 
many other parts of the world receiving very 
low prices. 

Small countries that derive a high propor- 
tion of their income from agriculture, cannot 
afford to pay producers prices unrelated to 
market returns. It follows that efficient pro- 
ducers in small agriculturally dependent 
countries are carrying the burden of policies 
that insulate producers in larger countries. 

Wherever we live, most of us would agree 
that change is essential. It is not sufficient to 
blame the problems on the world recession. 
The world recession has not created them. It 
has only magnified them. 

It is unrealistic to ask individual countries to 
dislocate radically their ritual communities. 
But it should be recognised that it is equally 
unacceptable that the policies and practices 
of some large individual countries should be 
allowed to radically dislocate the rural com- 
munities of small agriculturally dependent 
nations. 

In looking at the problems of world agri- 
cultural trade, we must differentiate between 
immediate solutions and longer term solu- 
tions. We would all agree that in the longer 
term, stocks must be held at more realistic 
levels. Many of us would not agree, however, 
that the immediate disposal of stocks on 
world markets is desirable. 

The immediate disposal of stocks is a 
solution that deals with symptons and not 
causes and even the symptoms would be 
being dealt with at the expense of the 
agriculturally-dependent countries. 

It does not matter whether restitution pay- 
ments are increased, or whether export cre- 
dits are offered, or whether loan rates are 
reduced. Anyway, world market prices fall. 

When guide prices and target prices are 
being kept at unrealistically high levels, the 
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governments and taxpayers of the large 
agricultural exporters continue to insulate the 
farmers from both the low prices and the 
uncertainty of the world market. The farmers 
of these countries keep on producing stocks. 
World prices keep on falling. Rural producers 
in small agriculturally dependent countries 
keep on suffering. And quite apart from the 
legitimate concerns of Australia’s farmers, 
the food security of millions in less developed 
countries continues to be jeopardised. 

It is most important that the link between 
world food security and domestic agricultural 
policies is more clearly understood. With the 
benefit of hindsight, we can see that over 
reaction at the policy level to surplus produc- 
tion, on the one hand, and to temporary 
shortfalis, on the other, has imparted subse- 
quent instability to world markets and to food 
supplies. 

Let me make myself quite clear. We must 
be very careful in the present world agricultu- 
ral situation. We must be very careful not to 
react to present low prices by putting equally 
inflexible policies in place, in an effort to 
restrain overproduction in some areas. Such 
inflexibility, for example by the introduction 
of quotas and artificial restrictions, could 
easily cause us to again lurch to the brink of 
food scarcity. Moderate adjustments in the 
direction of allowing greater responsiveness 
to market forces, encouraging farmers to 
respond to incentives to change, will help us 
avoid such violent oscillations. 

It is most important that we address the 
causes as well as the symptoms of interna- 
tional agricultural trade problems. We cannot 
expect nation states to pass their sovereignty 
to international organisations. Nor need they. 
But it is essential that much greater harmony 
be developed between the agricultural poli- 
cies of the large agricultural exporting and 
importing nations. 

As time goes on, it is not only necessary 
that our agricultural policies operate with 
greater harmony. They must also operate 
with much greater flexibility. | agree with 
Secretary Block that the 1980s will witness a 
new technological revolution in world agri- 
culture — a revolution based on already 
emerging biotechnology in plant and animal 
reproduction and nutrition. If this forecast is 
correct, the demands for agricultural adjust- 
ment will accelerate. If farm policies are not 
much more flexible in the large affluent 
agricultural importing and exporting coun- 
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tries, the full burden of adjustment will fall on 
the small and agriculturally dependent. 

There are two key reference points around 
which to build greater flexibility into national 
agricultural policies. The first is the market 
price. The second is the development of 
positive adjustment policies. 

The changes needed are not large. Even 
current stocks are a small proportion of total 
world production. Farmers can continue to be 
insulated from arbitrary gyrations in markets 
and they can continue to receive additional 
production incentives. But they must be 
made responsive to the underlying trends in 
markets and they must be positively encour- 
aged to change their operations in response 
to new economic and technical develop- 
ments. 

| have recently visited the United States 
and discussed agricultural policies with the 
administration and congressmen. | must say | 
was greatly encourged by the rethinking of 
farm policies that | found there, at least as far 
as the 1985 farm bill is concerned. In Japan 
also, there has been greater emphasis on 
restraining price rises and positively en- 
vouraging farm adjustment, at least until 
some recent price increases were granted. 

Perhaps current budget difficulties in the 
EEC will result in some more fundamental 
rethinking. Greater emphasis on the use of 
underlying trends in market forces to regulate 
production and the use of specific adjustment 
programs to help low income farms and 
depressed regions could be beneficial. Cer- 
tainly we in Australia have found that such 
programs help us to face up politically to 
some of the more difficult and painful 
changes we have had to make. 

In this respect let me commend a recent 
report by the International Food Policy Re- 
search Institute. The Institute has shown that 
relatively small changes in EEC policies can 
substantially improve the food security of 
less developed countries. 

Talk alone will not solve food and agricultu- 
ral problems, action speaks louder than 
words. We in Australia will continue to active- 
ly support the efforts of the World Food 
Council. We will support these efforts for as 
long as we believe that our support is helping 
a positive and constructive organisation to 
carry on a positive and constructive cam- 
paign against hunger and mainutrition. 

We will support the World Food Council, 
and other international food and agricultural 
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agencies, for as long as they are carrying on 
their work in healthy collaboration; for as 
long as our support and their energies are not 
being dissipated in destructive bureaucratic 
infighting; for as long as our collective efforts 
are directed at positive solutions. 

In the past, Australia has tried hard to play 
an active and progressive role in reducing 
hunger and malnutrition. We have more than 
doubled our food aid since the first world 
food conference in 1974. We have sought 
continually to improve its impact, for exam- 
ple, by giving more through multilateral 
channels, by undertaking multi-year food aid 
commitments and by increasing emergency 
food allocation. We are also trying to co- 
ordinate much more rigorously our various 
inputs to food security programs such as 
food aid, research, training and technical 
assistance, and the provisions of plant and 
equipment. 

National food strategies in low income, 
food deficit developing countries are a pre- 
requisite for food security. Australia will 
continue to strongly support well-judged ac- 
tion towards food self-reliance among these 
countries in forums such as the World Food 
Council. 


Visas issued to Fretilin 
members 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 29 June. 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, MP, announced 
today that visitor's visas would be im- 
mediately issued to two Fretilin members, Mr 
Abilio Araujo and Mr Roque Felix Rodrigues, 
who wish to visit Australia between 5 July 
and 7 August 1983. 

‘They will be coming as private persons 
without any special entry conditions being 
imposed’ Mr West said. 

‘| have today cabled Lisbon to this effect, 
where | understand those applications were 
lodged’. 


French nuclear test 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 30 June: 


The Australian Government is lodging a 
strong protest with the French Government 
following the carrying out of another nuclear 
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test at Mururoa. 

New Zealand Seismic Stations recorded an 
explosion at Mururoa at 1746 hours AEST on 
28 June with an estimated yield of approx- 
imately 50 kilotonnes. 

In a speech in Canberra on 29 June, the 
Prime Minister strongly condemned the 
French nuclear testing program in the Pacific 
and reiterated the Government's support for 
Australia’s proposal for a nuclear free zone in 
the South Pacific, and that this would be an 
important issue at the South Pacific Forum. 


Letter to the Editor 


Sir, 

lam writing with reference to the article on 
‘World Food Security’ in the May issue of the 
AFAR. 

| readily concede the case for including in 
AFAR the occasional article setting out issues 
debated, programs launched, resolutions 
adopted and measures taken on major issues 
in international fora. But | doubt whether a 
useful purpose is served by compounding the 
muddled thinking, at times amounting to 
disinformation, that is a feature of much of 
this international activity. 

The basic problem with the article, as 
indeed with much of the discussion in inter- 
national fora, is a failure to think out clearly 
what is meant by ‘food security’, to disting- 
uish clearly between three quite distinct 
issues: (a) Capacity of the world to produce 
enough food to feed the world’s population 
(and adequate world reserves to meet occa- 
sional shortfalls); (b) Capacity of an indi- 
vidual country to produce enough food to 
feed its own people (self-sufficiency); and (c) 
Capacity of an individual country to pay for 
food imports. All three aspects are men- 
tioned, but with insufficient awareness that 
they raise different issues and require diffe- 
rent approaches. Why, for example, give 
implicit support to self sufficiency as a prime 
objective? 

The whole concept of ‘food security’ re- 
quires much more careful and critical scru- 
tiny. It is all very well to proclaim the grand 
objective ‘that all people at all times have 
both physical and economic access to the 
basic food they need to survive’ — a charac- 
teristic ‘peace and motherhood’ pronounce- 
ment. From its earliest days, the FAO (initially 
a world farm lobby) has sought to make food 
an overriding priority, just as the WHO makes 
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the same claim for health, the ILO for employ- 
ment, the UNEP for the environment and 
others for peace, not to mention economic 
growth. They cannot all have top priority. 
There may be a need for trade-offs. What, for 
example, if food aid (for improved nutrition) 
discourages domestic agricultural produc- 
tion? 

My chief concern, however, is about the 
very misleading statements in the section on 
Historical background. The author gives a 
quite unbalanced account of the world food 
crisis of 1972-4. The primary cause of the 
crisis was the simultaneous harvest failure in 
the USSR and China which between them, in 
one year, cleared out most of the world’s 
reserve stocks of wheat. This was aggravated 
by a partial harvest failure due to drought in 
Monsoon Asia. The ‘upsurge in prices’ was 
only partially due to these factors and mainly 
to the concurrent world commodity boom 
which largely reflected the sudden accelera- 
tion of inflation with simultaneous booms in 
all three major industrial producers (U.S., 
EEC, Japan) and fuelled by US balance of 
payments deficits and SDRs. 

Far from heralding ‘a fundamental change 
in the structure of global food supply and 
demand — a transition from a period of 
abundant export supplies...’, the world food 
crisis of 1972-4 was so serious because it 
preceded the phenomenal improvement in 
food production which came, at least in Asia, 
with the green revolution in rice. It is striking, 
for example, that Indonesia in 1982 experi- 
enced a drought more severe than that of 
1972/3. But whereas the 1972/3 drought 
caused a serious rice crisis, last year prices 
remained stable and rice production re- 
mained stable, too. The article later refers to 
‘important success stories such as India’. 
Certainly India has done remarkably well to 
achieve self-sufficiency. But it might have 
been worth mentioning that this success 
applies to most of non-Communist Asia, 
certainly Indonesia (where rice production 
has more than doubled since 1970) but also in 
the Philippines (which has become a rice 
exporter) and other ASEAN countries. In fact, 
chronic food shortage is now a problem only 
in the COMECON and Sahel countries, in both 
cases because of gross mismanagement of 
agriculture (though drought no doubt from 
time to time aggravates the problems). 

Perhaps | have said enough to suggest that 
it might be useful if in future articles on such 
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technical subjects were shown to a specialist 
before publication. 


H.W. Arndt 


Professor H.W. Arndt, is Emeritus Professor of 
Economics, at the Australian National University, 
Canberra. 


Books 


SINGH, Iqbal. Indian Ocean: A zone of peace 
or power play? (Strategic and Defence Studies 
Centre, Working Paper no.64) Canberra, 
Australian National University, 1982. 


Price: $2.00. 


Available from the Strategic and Defence 
Studies Centre, Research School of Pacific 
Studies, Australian National University, PO 
Box 4, Canberra City, ACT, 2601. 


The Indian Ocean littoral nations are pursuing 
the concept of the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace. However it is the author's contention 
that the major powers are not likely to 
surrender their rights of access to the region 
and that regional powers including Japan, 
China and Australia can be expected to 
increase their activities in the area. 


The author sees little possibility of a zone of 
peace in the region. 


OKITA, Saburo. Japan’s Challenging Years; 
Reflections on my Lifetime. Australia-Japan 
Research Centre, Canberra, 1983. 


Price: $10.00. 


Available from the Australia-Japan Research 
Centre, Australian National University, PO Box 
4, Canberra City, ACT 2601. 


Following a distinguished career which in- 
cluded a term as President of the Japanese 
Overseas Economic Co-operation Fund, Dr 
Saburo Okita served as Japan’s Foreign 
Minister from 1979 to 1980. 


Included in this memoir is Dr Okita’s record of 
meetings with prominent figures including 
Chou Enlai and Anwar Sadat. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


June Mr Yissakhar Ben-Yaacov presented 
3 his credentials as Ambassador of 
Israel. 
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This journal, first published in 1936 as Current 
Notes on International Affairs, is a monthly 
publication of the Australian Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Canberra. The views expressed 
in articles appearing in AFAR are not necessarily 
those of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
the Australian Government. Provided acknow- 
ledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced 
except where it is indicated that copyright is not 
held by the Australian Government. Enquiries 
about AFAR should be sent to: The Editor, 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record, Department 
of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 
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Publications 


Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased 
from Australian Government Publishing Service 
(AGPS) bookshops or through: Mail Order Sales, 
Australian Government Publishing Service, P.O. 
Box 84, Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 Australia. 


Titles available: 
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Australian Treaty Series 


Publications on aid: 


ADAB Annual Review 
Bilateral Program 
DAC Memorandum 


Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance 
Program (Budget Paper No. 9) 


Key Statements 


Statistical Summary: Australian Official Deve- 
lopment Assistance to Developing Countries 


Other information on overseas aid is available 
from: The information Unit, Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau, P.O. Box 887, Canberra 
City, A.C.T. 2601, Australia. 
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Simon Bolivar, the Liberator 


By M.A. Bretos* 


SIMON BOLIVAR, THE LIBERATOR 


25 July 1983 marked the 200th anniversary of the birth of Simon Bolivar, the Liberator. 
Bolivar’s importance to the history of the Americas and the world cannot be exaggerated. He 
and his Argentine contemporary, General Jose de San Martin, were the outstanding leaders of 
the Spanish American wars for independence and statesmen of universal significance. 


Bolivar has become a symbol of the age in 
which he lived and the nations he helped 
create. His vision of an Hispanic American 
community of republics dedicated to the 
pursuit of common objectives and the search 
for peace and security within an unpredict- 
able international context is a cornerstone of 
the region’s intellectual and diplomatic his- 
tory. At its most radical, Bolivar’s thought 
foreshadowed a global order — ‘a single, 
federal union covering the world” — that has 
become dimly perceivable only in our own 
century. 

Bolivar was born a Venezuelan but died ina 
strict sense a Colombian, the citizen of a 
supranational state which owed its existence 
largely to him, and which included Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador and Panama in addition to 
present-day Colombia (the New Granada of 
Spanish colonial days.) The future Liberator’s 
family was among the wealthiest and most 
influential of Caracas. His childhood and early 
manhood were marked by privilege, but 
saddened by the premature death of his 
parents and, in 1803, of his Spanish wife. 

While still young, though already a widow- 
er and the master of a considerable fortune, 
Bolivar travelled extensively throughout 
Europe and North America imbibing the 
intellectual heritage of the Enlightenment and 
the example of the American Revolution. By 
the middle of 1807 he was back home, settled 
into the life of a genteel, albeit restless, 
colonial patrician. Running his estates and 
commercial ventures alternated with reading 
and contemplating the future of his home- 
land. 

Separatism was very much in the air, but it 





‘Simon Bolivar, Obras Completas, ed. Vicente 
Lecuna and Esther Barret de Nazaris, 2d. ed. 
(Havana, 1950), Hl, 757. 
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took Napoleon's invasion of Spain in 1808 to 
make it possible. The collapse of the Bourbon 
monarchy and the turbulent years that fol- 
lowed — the ‘disasters of war’ that Goya so 
powerfully depicted — brought disarray to 
the overseas empire, and opportunity to 
those who would dissolve it. Throughout 
1810, in one colonial capital after another, 
juntas of notables assumed de facto authority 
while protesting with varying degrees of 
conviction their loyalty to the deposed Span- 
ish monarch. The exception was Lima, the 
seat of the Viceroyalty of Peru, where Span- 
ish power remained intact. 

Caracas’ turn came on 18 April 1810, and 
Bolivar soon aligned himself with the advo- 
cates of outright separation. The opportunity 
to press his view soon arrived. Having been 
sent to London as part of a delegation to 
secure British recognition, he invited the 
veteran revolutionary Francisco de Miranda 
to return in the hope that Miranda's presence 
would overcome the junta’s timidity. The 
gambit led to the proclamation of a Republic 
on 5 July 1811. The First Venezuelan Republic 
would not endure. Besieged by loyalist parti- 
sans operating from the provinces and devas- 
tated by a catastrophic earthquake, it col- 
lapsed in 1812. Bolivar sought refuge in 
Cartagena, New Granada’s Caribbean port. 

Two provisional separatist governments 
had come into being within New Granada 
during 1810 and 1811, one at Bogota and the 
other at Cartagena. The South remained loyal 
to Spain, and turbulence prevailed through- 
out the land. Bolivar’s eloquence and his 
experience soon earned him a military com- 
mission and a voice in the country’s con- 
vulsed affairs. 

This stormy period signalled Bolivar’s de- 
but as a master of the political tract. His 
Cartagena Manifesto of 1813 was the first of a 
series of brilliant essays, including the 
Jamaica Letter of 1815 and the equally 
famous Angostura Address of 1819, which 
warrant their author a prominent place 
among the political sages of the 19th century. 
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Bolivar's literary style — imaginative, force- 
ful, and replete with memorable images — 
appeared already mature at this early stage of 
his career. So indeed did his intellectual 
discipline and the breadth of his thought. One 
of the most remarkable aspects of this man 
so eager for action was the extent to which he 
became a scholar of government and politics, 
who read voraciously and corresponded 
voluminously with the luminaries of the age. 

From the collapse of the First Venezuelan 
Republic until the end of 1824, Bolivar’s 
energies focused on a single end: securing 
and guaranteeing the independence of the 
nations of northern South America. In 1813 
he led a New Granadan force into Venezuela 
in what has been called the ‘Admirable 
Campaign’. He succeeded in liberating Cara- 
cas once again to be hailed there as ‘Liber- 
ator,’ but only for a few months. Thwarted 
once again by the loyalists, he returned to 
New Granada just as Spain was mounting the 
largest and most formidable expedition ever 
launched against the errant colonies. Exile 
loomed again, this time in Jamaica and Haiti. 

With the aid of the black Haitian President, 
Alexandre Petion, who insisted on the aboli- 
tion of slavery in a freed South America, 
Bolivar established a base of operations at 
Angostura (now Ciudad Bolivar), deep in the 
Orinoco valley. His strategic conceptions had 
undergone profound revisions. Twice chas- 
tised by Spanish partisans recruited from the 
lower strata of colonial society, the Liberator 
realized that the future of the independence 
movement depended on its appeal to the 
people as a whole, and not merely to an elite. 
Moreover, rather than attempting another 
wasteful frontal attack on the Spanish posi- 
tions within Venezuela, he now proposed to 
carry the war to the West, across the Andes, 
into the heart of the Viceroyalty of New 
Granada. 

The recruitment of Jose Antonio Paez, the 
undisputed leader of Venezuela's fabled 
Haneros — the horseman of the vast plains of 
the Orinoco — broadened the social composi- 
tion of the insurgency and gave the patriot 
army a formidable corps of lancers. 

Another important recruit of this time was 
the New Granadian commander, Francisco 
de Paula Santander, whose organizational 
gifts contributed much to Bolivar’s later cam- 
paigns. Moreover, the cause of South Amer- 
ican independence had become a magnet for 
idealistic and adventuresome veterans of the 
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Napoleonic wars who flocked to Bolivar’s 
ranks bringing a precious reservoir of military 
expertise. 

Bolivar’s New Granadan campaign got 
under way in early 1918. After a painful 
crossing of the high cordilleras, the patriot 
army descended upon New Granada, defeat- 
ing the enemy at Boyaca on 7 August 1819. 
After pacifying New Granada, Bolivar crossed 
back into Venezuela in order to liberate his 
homeland for the third and final time at the 
battle of Carabobo on 24 June 1821. 

Politically and militarily, events unfolded 
swiftly after Carabobo. In October of 1821 the 
Republic of Colombia (often referred to as 
‘Great Colombia’), was established with 
Bolivar as its President and Santander its 
Vice-President and effective head of 
Government while the Liberator continued 
his campaigns. Southern New Granada, a 
loyalist stronghold, was liberated at 
Bombona on 7 April 1822. On 24 May, 
Bolivar’s most able lieutenant, Antonio Jose 
de Sucre, was victorious at Pichincha, near 
Quito, Ecuador. Bolivar himself entered the 
Ecuadorean port city of Guayaquil in July. 

Guayaquil was to prove fateful to him both 
in a personal and public sense. It was there 
that he met Manuela Saenz, who became his 
mistress until the end. He also met Jose de 
San Martin under circumstances that were to 
affect profoundly the future course of South 
American history. 

San Martin had started the liberation of 
Peru in 1820. Two years later, it had stalled. 
His journey to the north in 1822 was intended 
to enlist Bolivar's collaboration. Their inter- 
view however, led to his abandoning the field 
to the latter who enjoyed a superior tactical 
position. The northern, not the southern 
Liberator, would dismantle Spain's South 
American fortress. Two years later, at the 
battles of Junin and Ayacucho (December 
1824), the gold and red standard of Spain 
fluttered for the last time over the empire 
conquered by Francisco Pizarro three hun- 
dred years earlier. An important result of the 
liberation of Peru was the establishment of 
Bolivia by Marshall Sucre as a buffer between 
Peru and Argentina. Victory, of course, under- 
scored the need to build a sensible peace, a 
task for which few were adequately prepared. 

Bolivar’s responsibilities at this hour were 
truly daunting. The conclusion of hostilities 
had rendered his position in Peru a delicate 
one. Although he had resigned his powers in 
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early 1825, his continued presence in the 
country was, to say the least, anomalous. 
Though still the President of Colombia, his 
prolonged absence had eroded his capacity 
to manoeuvre precisely at a time when 
regionalist factions had begun to coalesce 
around the persons of Santander in New 
Granada and Paez in Venezuela. Public fi- 
nance presented acute difficulties, as did 
relations between church and state. Foreign 
recognition still had to be secured. The 
Colombian state itself, though galvanized by 
the demands of the war effort, was a long 
way from being fully and permanently legiti- 
mized in a constitutional sense. Some of 
those issues proved intractable indeed. 

Having secured independence, it was now 
vital to guarantee it. To this end Bolivar 
convened a Congress which met in Panama 
in June of 1826, and which included repre- 
sentatives from all the new states in Latin 
America. The agenda included setting the 
basis for a strategic alliance such as to deter 
any future reconquest and provide adequate 
instrumentalities for closer multilateral rela- 
tions. 

Bolivar's scheme for hemispheric security 
rested on three premises. The first was the 
regional entente which the Congress tried, 
but failed to create. This alliance presup- 
posed the reconstitution of the old Spanish 
viceroyalties — Mexico, Peru, the River Plate, 
and New Granada — as new and powerful 
states. (The Republic of Colombia, in fact, 
was a virtual reincarnation of the viceroyalty 
of New Granada, which, in addition to New 
Granada proper, had included Venezuela and 
Ecuador.) Of course, there were exceptions. 
For example, Bolivar assumed that Chile, 
formerly attached to Peru, would become a 
power in its own right by virtue of her 
isolation and secure borders. The case of 
Bolivia was also exceptional. Spanish Amer- 
ica thus organized was to look to Britain as its 
ultimate guarantor and model of governance. 

Just as Bolivar’s thought was taking on a 
global dimension, domestic realities began to 
assert themselves. His situation in Peru be- 
came a source of friction, compounded by 
territorial disputes between that country and 
Colombia. Meanwhile, in Venezuela, a rebel- 
lion against the government at Bogota 
erupted in 1826. Relations between General 
Paez and Vice-President Santander broke 
down. Bolivar’s various attempts at concilia- 
tion failed. His return to Colombia in February 
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of 1827 exacerbated, rather than resolved, 
conflict. 

A facile explanation for the Colombian 
crisis of 1826 and following years would, 
doubtless, emphasize the personalities of its 
principals. Paez and Santander and their 
respective coteries disliked each other (they 
are, in fact, a study in contrasts). Neverthe- 
less, substantive issues existed between 
Venezeula and New Granada. Reconciling 
emerging and, in many cases, legitimate 
regional interests within a precarious federa- 
tion was not easy. Not surprisingly, Bolivar’s 
efforts to salvage Colombia, including a dic- 
tatorial episode (1828-30), came to naught. 

Perhaps, of course, the task which he set 
for himself — preserving the unity of a vast 
confederation of new nations divided by 
geography and never particularly well inte- 
grated before save for a nebulous administra- 
tive link — was simply impossible. In any 
case, his final years were embittered by 
disappointment and a growing sense of futil- 
ity. Ailing since at least 1828, he died at Santa 
Marta, on the Caribbean coast of New Grana- 
da, on 17 December 1830. 

Bolivar's failure in the end should not 
obscure, of course, the extent and grandeur 
of his true achievement. There is no doubt 
that the independence of northern South 
America and Peru would have been aborted, 
or at least considerably delayed without his 
endurance, tenacity and military genius. That 
he was unable to accomplish his grand 
supranational designs was, of course, partly 
his doing but, in a more fundamental sense, it 
resulted from the limitations of his age. 
Indeed, South American integration is no 
nearer today than during his lifetime. That 
Bolivar transcended such limitations in the 
majestic sweep of his thought, if not always 
in practice, only enhances his stature as one 
of history’s great visionaries. In many ways, 
both great and small, his vision endures. 





Country outlines 
Venezuela 


Of all the Latin American countries with 
which Bolivar became involved, Venezuela is 
the one where he is most celebrated. There is 
not a city or town in Venezuela that does not 
have its ‘Plaza Bolivar’, however small, with 
either a bust or a statue of the Liberator. 
Venezuela’s currency was named after 
Bolivar. 
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On 5 August 1498, Christopher Columbus, periods of civil strife. As a result of these 
on his third voyage to the New World, landed varying pressures, a series of constitutions 
for the first time on the South American was promulgated but the instability only 
mainland on the peninsula of Paria, the ended when Antonio Guzman Blanco became 
north-eastern tip of modern Venezuela. Later, President in 1870 and he began his eighteen 
Americo Vespucci and Alonso de Ojeda, years of ‘benevolent dictatorship’. In 1899 
whose expedition along the shores of the Cipriano Castro seized power from Guzman 
Caribbean led to the discovery of Lake Mara- Blanco but his cruel and disorderly regime 
caibo, named the country Venezuela (Little was overthrown eventually in 1908 by Juan 
Venice) after the native huts built on piles Vicente Gomez. Gomez maintained a strong 
above the water. During most of its subse- one-man rule until his death in 1935 when 
quent colonial history, Venezuela was gov- democracy was re-established. This lasted 
erned by the Spanish authorities in Bogota, until 1945 when a revolutionary Junta, under 


the capital of modern Columbia. Romulo Betancourt, took control of the 
Independence from Spanish colonial rule country. 
came to Venezuela following a series of In 1947 another constitution was prom- 


battles led by Simon Bolivar between 1811 ulgated and Romulo Gallegos, a novelist and 
and 1821. It was also through Bolivar’'s en- the candidate of the Accion Democratica (AD) 
deavours that in 1819 the Constitution of Party, was elected President. This period of 
Gran Colombia was proclaimed uniting Vene- | democracy was shortlived. In 1948 Gallegos 
zuela, Colombia, Panama and Ecuador with was overthrown by a military coup led by 
Bolivar himself as President. The federation Marcos Perez Jimenez, who then headed two 
gradually crumbled, however, and was offi- successive military juntas which ruled by 
cially dissolved in 1830. Venezuela had estab- decree, and in 1952 made himself ‘Provision- 
lished its own separate government in 1829. al President’. As such he ruled until 1958 

The early years of the Republic saw con- when he was overthrown by a civil-military 
siderable political instability with frequent junta. 
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The junta quickly organised elections and 
Romulo Betancourt, the AD candidate, was 
elected President. The next few years saw 
considerable political factionalism and the 
growth of several left-wing parties. Their 
impact in practice, however, has been minim- 
al and in subsequent elections Venezuelan 
democracy has been consolidated with the 
two major parties, AD and COPE! (Social 
Christian Party), alternating terms in govern- 
ment. 

The Republic of Venezuela is a federation of 
20 states, a federal district and two territories. 
It is headed by a President who is elected by 
universal, direct vote for a five-year term. Like 
Australia, voting is compulsory for all citizens 
over eighteen years of age. The President, 
however, can only serve one term; he must 
relinquish office for a minimum of ten years 
before being eligible to seek re-election. 

The National Congress comprises the Sen- 
ate and the Chamber of Deputies elected 
concurrently with the President, through a 
combination of a proportional representation 
formula and a national quotient system. 

The present government (COPEI) is headed 
by President Luis Herrera Campins, who took 
office on 12 March 1979. Presidential elec- 
tions are scheduled for December 1983. 

Venezuela is the sixth-largest country in 
South America with an area about one-eighth 
larger than New South Wales. The country is 
divided into four distinct regions, the North- 
ern Highlands, the oil rich Maracaibo Basin, 
the Orinoco Llanos (plains) and the Auyara 
Highlands. 

Although the entire country lies within the 
tropical zone, its climate varies greatly 
according to altitude. Agricultural production 
falls into two major groups of commodities: 
those destined for export (coffee, cacao, sisal, 
sugar, tobacco, corn and sesame) and those 
produced for domestic consumption (cotton, 
corn, rice, yuca, yams, beans, vegetables, 
fruits). Agricultural production represents 
only 6.5 per cent of the Gross Domestic 
Product, it accounts for some 21 per cent of 
Venezuela's labour force and thus has a 
social significance which outweighs its eco- 
nomic importance. 

The economy itself is ungiuely dependent 
on the petroleum sector, whose export re- 
venue provides over 90 per cent of the value 
of all goods exported, around one-quarter of 
GDP and two-thirds of total government 
revenues. As the principal recipient of oil 
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revenues since the nationalisation of the oil 
industry, the Government became the major 
source of funding and the largest entrep- 
reneur in the country, owning more than 40 
per cent of the production capacity in ail 
economic sectors. 

During the 1970s under the influence of the 
petroleum boom, the growth in Venezuela’s 
GNP reached 7 per cent p.a. As a consequ- 
ence many large-scale capital development 
projects were begun by the government, 
especially in the iron and steel, aluminium, 
alumina and transport sectors. The economy 
began to contract from 1978, however, and in 
recent years the rate of growth has been less 
than one per cent. In February this year, a 
combination of factors including lower oil 
prices, the bunching of short-term debt re- 
payments and a serious outflow of capital 
made it necessary for Venezuela to restrict its 
formerly open money system, defer repay- 
ments of debts and devalue its currency. This 
economic turnabout is likely to result in some 
modifications in consumption patterns within 
Venezuela, but with the oil revenues still 
flowing in, the country’s economic future 
remains relatively secure. On the basis of 
per-capita GNP, Venezuela is the richest 
country in Latin America. 

The population of Venezuela is estimated 
to be 15.4 million people, over half of whom 
are under 18 years of age. The population 
growth rate is high owing to a high natural 
birth rate and the influx of migrants (many 
illegal) from neighbouring countries who 
have been attracted by the opportunities 
arising from the oil boom. Venezuela, like 
Australia, is a predominantly urban society 
with about 75 per cent of the population 
living in cities and large towns. About 4 
million people live in the capital, Caracas, 
where the country’s political, economic and 
cultural life is centered. 

Venezuelan society comprises three racial 
elements. The earliest inhabitants, the 
Indians, have, with the exception of the 
Guajiros and the tribes of the remote interior, 
been assimilated through conquest and 
colonisation. Spain has provided most of the 
European settlers and, apart from a group of 
German families who founded the Tovar 
colony in the mid-19th century, it was not 
until recently that other Europeans migrated 
to Venezuela, the majority coming after the 
Second World War. Of these, Italians 
constitute the largest single group, followed 
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by Portuguese. The third racial group in 
Venezuela is the negro population, 
descendants of the slaves introduced by 
colonial landowners. Some 60-90 per cent of 
the present population is of mixed racial 
origin. 

Venezuela maintains diplomatic relations 
with a large number of countries of widely 
differing ideologies. Traditionally, it has had 
very close relations with the United States, 
which has been the most important source of 
technology and capital for the development 
of its oil industry and the most important 
market for its oil. More recently, Venezuela 
has developed an independent and markedly 
Third World stance on international, political! 
and economic issues. It is a leading member 
of the ‘Group of 77’ and has been one of the 
Group’s most prominent spokesmen in the 
debate on the New International Economic 
Order. Its OPEC membership provides 
another very important strand in its foreign 
relations. It is a member of the Organisation 
of American States (OAS), the Andean Pact 
and the Latin American Organisation for 
Energy Development. 

As perhaps the most prominent democracy 
in Latin America, Venezuela is a strong 
exponent of the institutionalisation of demo- 
cracy in the region and actively encourages 
respect of human rights and political plural- 
ism, It is one of the four member countries of 
the Contadora group which is seeking to 
negotiate a settlement to the problems of 
Central America. 


Colombia 


Recent archaeological studies have re- 
vealed that Colombia was first inhabited by 
groups of Indians of diverse cultures, some of 
which began before 11 000 B.C. Small groups 
of Indians still live in certain areas of Col- 
ombia, hunting and fishing as their ancestors 
did and generally maintaining their tradition- 
al ways. 

The first Spanish explorers landed on Col- 
ombia’s Carribbean coast from the Antilles in 
the early 16th century. Tribal settlements 
were established in the Gulf of Uraba area 
and included Santa Marta del Darien, Car- 
tagena and Riohacha, which were frequently 
besieged by the pirates who roamed the 
Caribbean, or pillaged despite the high walls 
and fortresses built to protect them. Attracted 
by the famous legend of El Dorado, Spanish 
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explorers continued to arrive throughout the 
century. The most famous expedition occur- 
red in 1538 when Jimenez de Quisada found- 
ed Santa Fe de Bogota. In 1547 the territorial 
unity of the colony was established and a 
long colonial period dominated by twelve 
viceroys began. 

The end of the 18th century saw the 
development of popular opposition to taxes 
imposed by Spain. A series of revolts occur- 
red which, in 1810, achieved the proclama- 
tion of Independence in Cartagena de Indias 
and, with the battle of Boyaca on 7 August 
1819, saw the end of Spanish rule in Col- 
ombia and the beginning of Gran Colombia 
with Bolivar as President. The union of Gran 
Colombia dissolved in 1829-30 into the sepa- 
rate countries of Venezuela, Ecuador and 
Nueva Grenada and it was not until 1863 that 
the name Colombia was restored. 

Subsequently, two political parties have 
alternated in the Government of Colombia: 
the Conservatives, who inherited the central- 
ist policies of Bolivar and Narino, and the 
Liberals who followed the federal ideas of 
General Santander, the first ruler of Nueva 
Grenada. Amongst the notable leaders were 
Rafael Nunez, who in 1886 promulgated a 
new constitution which consolidated central- 
ism, Alfonso Lopez Pumarejo who during his 
Liberal administration (1934-38) did much to 
modernise the country, establishing the 
foundations for its future development; and 
Alberto Lleras Camargo who in 1958 initiated 
a period of shared government, the ‘Frente 
Nacional’ (the National Front), which brought 
a period of peace and stability much needed 
after the years from 1948-58, known as ‘La 
Violencia’, when political strife caused 
200 000 deaths. 

The Frente Nacional was a unique official 
truce decided by plebiscite, under which the 
two parties agreed to support a single pres- 
idential candidate and to divide all political 
offices equally between them. In 1974 the 
agreement was modified with both parties 
nominating candidates for the presidency, 
but cabinet posts were still divided equally. 
Four years later the agreement was aban- 
doned for a winner-take-all system. However, 
in view of the narrowness of the Liberal 
victory of President Turbay in 1978, some 
elements of the coalition were allowed to 
continue. 

Under the Colombian Constitution the 
President is elected by a direct vote for a term 
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Tairona culture 1000-1500 AD, 
Northern Colombia: pendant in 
the form of a warrior wearing a 
plumed head-dress. Australian 
National Gallery Collection. 
(Photo courtesy Australian 
National Gallery). 





Zapotec culture BC 100-250 AD, 
Monte Alban, Mexico: incense 
burner. Australian National Gal- 
lery Collection. (Photo courtesy 
Australian National Gallery). 
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of four years, but he cannot serve a consecu- 
tive term. The Senate (80 members) and 
Chamber of Representatives (144 members) 
are also elected by popular vote. The Presi- 
dent, however, appoints the members of the 
Cabinet and the Governors of the 22 pro- 
vinces (Departamentos). The three ‘Intenden- 
cias’, five ‘Comisarias’ and the Special District 
of Bogota are under direct central control, 
having status akin to that of territories. 

in 1982, the Conservatives under Dr Belisar- 
io Betancur, regained power. As well as 
dealing with Colombia's economic problems, 
the present Government has sought to over- 
come the problem of guerilla activities which 
continued after ‘La Violencia’ by, inter alia, 
promulgating an amnesty in November 1982. 

Colombia, with an area of 1 138 618 square 
kilometres, is the fourth largest country in 
South America and has the third largest 
population (an estimated 27.8 million in 
1982). 

Before the Spanish conquest, the Indians 
lived by mining gold, copper and emeralds, 
weaving raw and painted materials and 
growing corn, tubers (yuca and potatoes), 
cocoa, cotton and tobacco. With the arrival of 
the Spaniards new crops — modern maize, 
barley, rice, coffee — and domestic animals 
were introduced. Coffee gradually became 
the basis of the economy and the country’s 
dominant export, although some export di- 
versification has occurred in recent years. 
Colombia now accounts for 12 per cent of the 
world’s coffee production. Soaring world 
coffee prices from 1976-80 generated large 
amounts of foreign exchange for Colombia 
and boosted the country’s international re- 
serves to US$5600 million by the end of 1981. 
Qwing to a variety of economic problems the 
figure has subsequently dropped to US$4300 
million. 

Although traditionally an agricultural eco- 
nomy, Colombia has recently developed 
large textile, metallurgic and manufacturing 
industries and several automotive assembly 
centres. The country’s mineral resources are 
considerable. Oil exploration and exploitation 
have increased greatly, though there is still a 
need to import, and in 1982 the largest 
development of mineral resources in Latin 
America was initiated in Carrejon where there 
are enormous deposits of high quality coal. 

The Colombian economy has evolved 
rapidly since 1951 with an annual average 
growth of 5.1 per cent. Economic develop- 
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ment has been accompanied by structural 
changes in the country’s social and demog- 
raphic situation. Population shift from rural to 
urban areas has been a significant feature. 

Construction and a high population growth 
have made Colombia a country of cities. In 
addition to Bogota, with its 5 million inhabi- 
tants, two other Colombian cities, Medellin 
and Cali, have populations exceeding 1 mil- 
lion. Barranquilla has almost 1 million resi- 
dents and 14 other cities have populations of 
100 000 — 500 000 people. 

In foreign policy, President Betancur has 
emphasised the need for regional harmony 
and co-operation and has assiduously 
avoided areas of bilateral tension with neigh- 
bouring countries. Colombia is a member of 
the Andean Pact, the OAS and the Contadora 
Group and recently joined the Non-Aligned 
Movement. 


Ecuador 


It is ironic that Bolivar’s loyal lieutenant 
Antonio Jose de Sucre, also a Venezuelan by 
birth, does not have a city in Ecuador bearing 
his name as he does in Bolivia, for like 
Bolivar, Sucre enjoys a hallowed place in 
Ecuadorean history. In 1822 a Colombian 
army led by him defeated the Spaniards at 
Pichincha, occupied Quito and induced 
Ecuador to join the Bolivarian Confederation 
of Gran Colombia. Separate independence 
was achieved in 1830 after the disintegration 
of Gran Colombia. 

Independence marked the end of several 
centuries of Inca and Spanish influence. The 
expanding Inca empire had conquered and 
colonised the existing territory of Ecuador by 
1490. The Incas replaced indigenous lan- 
guages with Quechua, introduced the Llama, 
established irrigation schemes and trans- 
planted Inca settlements from Peru and Boli- 
via. Their victory was short-lived, however, as 
in the 1530s a Spanish expeditionary force 
under Sebastian de Belalcazar drove north- 
wards from Pizarro’s bases in northern Peru. 
Opposition was limited. The capital, Quito, 
was founded in 1534 on the site of an 
abandoned Inca fortress and Guayaquil was 
founded the following year. Pizarro’s brother 
Gonzala became the first Governor of Quito 
in 1539 and Ecuador settled down to a 
generally tranquil agricultural existence 
marked only by colonists’ wrangling over the 
exploitation of Indian labour. 
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The capitulation in 1824 at Ayacucho. The Spanish Viceroy surrenders the land that Christopher 
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Columbus had claimed for Queen Isabel and King Fernando. 


The dissemination of liberal European 
ideals and the political disaffection of the 
creoles, as in Peru, led to discontent with 
Spanish viceregal domination. In 1717 and 
again in 1740 Spanish control had been 
tightened by placing Ecuador under the con- 
trol of Nueva Granada (New Granada). In 
1821 momentum for independence also 
came from the north with Sucre at its head. 

After independence, a sort of creole feudal- 
ism replaced the Spanish model. This was a 
period of considerable political upheaval, as 
rifts emerged between the coastal people 
(costenos) grouped around the liberal mer- 
cantile interests of Guayaquil, and the con- 
servative highlanders (serranos). This sec- 
tionalism, which is evident even now, was 
only broken by periods of dictatorial caudillis- 
mo.* By the early twentieth century the 
liberal movement, united in opposing the 
temporal powers of the Church, consolidated 
its position as revenue from exports of sugar 
and cocoa grew apace. Economic and social 
problems after 1918 and during the Depress- 
ion, however, caused unrest and the army, 
backed by serrano interests in the capital, 
reasserted its power. This alternation of civi- 
lian and military power has been one consis- 
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tent feature of Ecuador's turbulent political 
history. 

Between 1925 and 1968 there were 30 
presidents, six constitutions and numerous 
revolutions. The most notable of Ecuador's 
rulers during the troubled period was Jose 
Maria Velasco Ibarra, who first came to 
power in 1944 and continued to dominate the 
political scene, although not always from the 
presidency, until he was overthrown by a 
military coup in 1972. The military regime 
retained power until August 1979 when Presi- 
dent Jaime Roldos Aguilera assumed the 
presidency as the candidate for the moderate 
‘Concentracion de Fuerzas Populares’ (Con- 
centration of Popular Forces) following pres- 
idential and congressional elections in April 
1979. Roldos was killed in an air crash in May 
1981 and the presidency was assumed by the 
then Vice-President, Dr Osvaldo Hurtado Lar- 
rea. Elections for president and congress are 
scheduled for 1984. 

Under the Ecuadorean Constitution which 
was approved by referendum in 1978, the 
country is governed according to a 
presidential system with the President and a 
unicameral legislative body, the House of 
Representatives, being freely elected by all 
citizens over the age of eighteen years. A total 
of 69 representatives are elected, 12 
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representing ‘national’ constituencies and the 
remaining 57 representing the 20 provinces 
on a proportional basis determined by the 
size of the electorate. 

Ecuador is the second smallest of the Latin 
American republics. Its present boundaries 
have been shaped by long-standing disputes 
with Colombia and Peru. Gradual Peruvian 
infiltration into the Western Amazonian 
headwaters, culminating in the 1941 incur- 
sions of Peruvian forces, has halved the 
territory of the 18th century ‘Audiencia de 
Quito’ and eroded Ecuador's claim to being 
an Amazonian nation. The Galapagos Islands 
form part of Ecuador's territory. 

The country is sharply divided by the two 
main ranges of the Andes, the Eastern and 
Western Cordilleras. The ranges and the 
undulating country between them, known as 
the Central Valley, form the Sierra. Here lives 
51 per cent of the population densely clus- 
tered in the ten-intermontane basins of the 
valley or grouped around the foothills of over 
thirty volcanoes including Cotopaxi, the 
world’s highest active volcano (5900 metres). 
East of the high cordillera-the thickly forested 
mountains descend to the plains (oriente) 
and the first meandering tributaries of the 
Amazon. To the west-of the Andes lies the 
costa, never more than 140 kilometres wide 
but a fertile producer of exported agricultural 
produce. Approximately 45 per cent of the 
population lives in the costa and around 
Guayaquil. 

The economy of Ecuador is based on 
agriculture and the country traditionally im- 
ports manufactured goods. Local manufac- 
ture has, except for a small volume of miner- 
als, been of domestic consumer goods, such 
as textiles, shoes and the famous Panama 
hat. The Sierra produces grains, orchard 
fruits and vegetables mainly for domestic 
consumption, while agriculture on the coast 
is commercialised. Bananas, coffee, cocoa, 
rice and less regularly, sugar, have been the 
main coastal exports. Until 1922 Ecuador was 
the world’s largest exporter of cocoa, and due 
to post-1945 labour trouble in Central Amer- 
ica became the world’s principal exporter of 
bananas. After 1973, oil replaced bananas as 
the main export. Oil revenues aided econo- 
mic growth until 1977 but have since declined 
due to falling world prices and increased 
domestic consumption. Ecuador is the smal- 
lest exporter in OPEC. 

The country’s population is about 9 million 
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of whom 40 per cent are Indian, 40 per cent 
mixed race (mestizo) and 10 per cent Euro- 
pean. The remainder are of Asian and Negro 
descent. The capital, Quito, has 660 000 in- 
habitants while the main port and commer- 
cial centre, Guayaquil, has a population of 
one million. 

The annual rate of population growth, 
among the highest in the world, stands near 
3.4 per cent. Recent years have seen a trend 
towards internal migration from the tradi- 
tionally dense settlement of the Sierra to the 
costa. Since 1967 oil discoveries in the jung- 
les of the oriente region have also resulted in 
eastward population transfers to this under- 
developed area — although 36 per cent of 
land area, the oriente still holds only 3.5 per 
cent of population. 

Externally, President Hurtado has been a 
strong advocate of Latin American regional- 
ism. Ecuador's place in the Andean Pact has 
been used in pursuing this objective. Presi- 
dent Hurtado has also played a significant 
role in minimizing difficulties in Ecuador's 
past relations with Peru which have, from 
time to time, erupted in military clashes. 
Ecuador is a member of the OAS. 

A realistic appreciation of Ecuador's exter- 
nal indebtedness, including President Hurta- 
do's recent need to negotiate with the IMF, 
has tempered Ecuador's identification with 
the Third World in multilateral fora with a 
recognition of the importance of good rela- 
tions with the West and the United States. 


Peru 


Simon Bolivar enjoys a prominent and 
honoured place in the history of Peru, 
together with the Argentinian Jose de San 
Martin. The latter landed in southern Peru 
and proclaimed Peruvian independence from 
Spain on 28 July 1821, although the interior 
of the country remained under Spanish con- 
trol. Bolivar, having liberated Venezuela, Col- 
ombia and Ecuador, completed the task of 
liberating Peru commenced by San Martin, 
defeating the last Spanish Viceroy, La Serna, 
in the decisive battles of Junin and Ayacucho 
in 1824. Bolivar was declared President for 
life but he did not assume the office and 
returned to Colombia in 1826. 

Peruvian history of course goes back much 
further than Bolivar and the country’s inde- 
pendence from Spain. When the Spanish 
‘conquistadores’ arrived in 1531, the territory 
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Archbishop's Palace, Lima, Peru. (Photo courtesy of the Embassy of Peru, Canberra). 
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now known as Peru was the centre of the vast 
inca Empire, an area now including Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia and the northern parts of Chile 
and Argentina. 

Coincident with the arrival of the Spaniards 
under Francisco Pizarro in 1532 was a civil 
war in the Inca Empire between Huascar, who 
ruled as Emperor from the traditional capital 
of Cuzco, and his half-brother, Atahualpa, 
who effectively controlled the northern part 
of the empire from his capital in Quito. With a 
small force of 183 men and 37 horses, Pizarro 
defeated the eventual victor, Atahualpa, and 
later captured Cuzco. With the fall of its two 
ancient capitals Inca rule was effectively 
terminated though Inca social organisation 
survived and still exists in a basic form in 
some of the more remote areas of the Andes. 

The ensuing era of Spanish colonial rule 
lasted about three centuries, during which 
time Lima, founded in 1535, became the 
greatest city of the New World, ruling under 
Madrid's tutelage almost the entire South 
American continent apart from Brazii and 
Venezuela. The city was at the height of its 
power in the 17th and 18th centuries until it 
was almost completely destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1746. With virtually absolute 
political power vested in one person, the 
viceroy, and the uncontrolled exploitation of 
the Inca treasure and the vast mineral wealth 
of the Peruvian highlands by Spanish 
overlords, it was not long before the colonial 
born population (the ‘criollos') became 
dissatisfied. The struggle for independence 
began, first on the periphery of the vice- 
royalty and shortly afterwards in Lima itself. 
Bolivar and San Martin provided the 
leadership for this movement. Bolivar in 
particuar was imbued with the ideas of 
individual liberty and democracy that were 
sweeping Europe at the time and was 
instrumental in establishing democratic 
republics in the countries he liberated. 

The earliest governments of independent 
Peru were formed under strong, individual 
leaders (‘caudillos’), who, in the Latin Amer- 
ican tradition, contested power on the 
strength of their personal followings. Despite 
Bolivar’s dream, democracy as it was under- 
stood in Western Europe did not take strong 
root in Peru largely because of the great 
differences in wealth and power between 
Peru's Indian population and those of Euro- 
pean descent. Military regimes have fre- 
quently alternated with civilian governments. 
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In July 1980, following elections held the 
previous May, a civilian administration was 
sworn in under President Fernando Belaunde 
Terry. This civilian administration followed 
twelve years of military rule, imposed after 
the armed forces deposed Belaunde Terry 
who had been President from 1963 to 1968. 
The elections took place in accordance with a 
new Constitution approved in 1979 by a 
Constituent Assembly elected the previous 
year. Elections were also held for the Con- 
gress, which is composed of a Senate of 60 
members and a Chamber of Deputies of 180 
members. The current government is a coali- 
tion of the Partido de Accion Popular founded 
by President Belaunde in 1956, and the 
Partido Popular Cristiano. It is committed to 
responsible free enterprise in a mixed eco- 
nomy, together with redistribution of income, 
improvement in social services and public 
investment in infrastructure. Much has been 
done to liberalise the economy and make it 
more efficient. Controlled foreign investment 
has been welcomed. Considerable effort has 
been made to improve agriculture. 

The population of Peru in 1982 was more 
than 17 million and the annual growth rate 
some 2.5 per cent, a slight decline from 
previous years. The drift of people from 
country areas to the city has given Lima, the 
capital, an annual growth rate of some 5 per 
cent thus imposing a strain on local services 
and unemployment. 

Peru is the third largest country in South 
America. It is divided into three distinct 
physical zones. The narrow coastal plain (the 
‘costa’) is almost completely desert. It covers 
some 11 per cent of the total land area but 
holds 45 per cent of the population. The 
climate here is determined by the cold Hum- 
boldt current: weak prevailing onshore winds 
picking up almost no moisture. Agriculture is 
only possible in narrow irrigated valleys. The 
mountains, (the ‘Sierra’) rising to an average 
altitude of 3000 metres, account for 26 per 
cent of land area and support some 50 per 
cent of the population. The jungle (the ‘selva’) 
east of the Andes, accounts for 62 per cent of 
the land area but only 5 per cent of the 
population, most of whom are crowded along 
the large rivers which provide their livelihood 
and most important systems of transport. 

The coastal zone holds the two largest 
urban areas: Lima-Callao and Trujillo. Cotton 
and rice are extensively grown here under 
irrigation while in the northern coastal areas 
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cane sugar is produced. The coastal waters 
teem with fish — making Peru one of the 
most important fishing nations of the world. 
Agriculture accounts for approximately 13 
per cent of Gross Domestic Product. The area 
devoted to arable land and permanent crops 
is less than 3 per cent of total land area. 
Hence, although Peru exports cotton, sugar, 
wool, timber and fish products and the 
percentage of arable land is rising, the im- 
portation of foodstuffs continues to be neces- 
sary. In the Sierra, cattle, sheep (derived 
largely from Australian Corriedale stock), 
alpaca and llama are grazed. This is the 
original home of the potato which was not 
known in Europe until after the opening of the 
New World. 

The Peruvian economy, however, is based 
primarily on the exploitation of considerable 
mineral wealth. It is one of the world’s 
leading producers of copper and silver. Lead, 
tungsten, zinc and iron ore are also produced. 
The export of these minerals normally contri- 
butes almost 60 per cent of export income. A 
further 25 per cent of export income is 
derived from oil and petroleum. Oil is 
obtained from fields in the northern jungle 
and off-shore along the northern coast. In 
recent years oil has rivalled copper as Peru's 
principal export. In the past, vast wealth was 
obtained from the exploitation of guano 
which is plentiful along the coastline. Today 
major deposits of phosphate rock are await- 
ing exploitation at Bayvar, also on the north- 
ern coast. Peru’s narrow economic base 
makes the country highly vulnerable to fluc- 
tuations in world mineral prices and general 
international economic conditions. The cur- 
rent recession is creating difficult economic 
problems directly reflected in employment 
opportunities and declining real income for 
the country’s inhabitants. 

A founding member of the United Nations, 
Peru plays an active role in international 
affairs. It is an important Latin American 
member of the United Nations and an active 
member of numerous international bodies. 
During the administration of General Velasco 
from 1968-75 Peru pursued active reformist 
policies with a tendency towards the more 
radical sentiments of the Non Aligned Move- 
ment. This tendency was moderated under 
the presidency of General Morales Bermudez. 
Under the Belaunde administration, Peru has 
followed a moderate policy of non-alignment 
and has expressed its support for the found- 
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ing principles of the Non-Aligned Movement. 
Close relations are enjoyed both with East 
European countries as well as with Western 
Europe and the United States. A major prior- 
ity for the Peruvian Government is the de- 
velopment of political and economic co- 
operation with the five members of the 
Andean Pact whose headquarters are located 
in Lima. The present government is develop- 
ing a closer relationship with Asia, particular- 
ly Japan, Korea and China which are impor- 
tant markets for Peruvian minerals. Peru has 
recently become a Party to the Antarctic 
Treaty and maintains a growing interest in 
the Pacific Ocean region. In this context it 
places some emphasis on relations with 
Australia which it regards as an important 
country of the Western Pacific. 

Trade between Australia and Peru is not 
extensive. In recent years Australian exports 
have been valued at some $A10 million per 
year, comprising grains, canned fruit, lives- 
tock, agricultural equipment and tools. Peru- 
vian exports to Australia have increased to 
just over $A2 million in 1982 and comprise 
mainly fish products, timber, artefacts and 
fine quality alpaca wool products. A direct 
shipping service operates between Australia, 
New Zealand and the Peruvian port of Callao 
which should tacilitate the future develop- 
ment of trade in both directions. 


Bolivia 

Bolivia was originally part of the Inca 
Empire until the sixteenth century when it 
became part of the Spanish colony governed 
by the viceroy of Peru. In 1776 it was placed 
under the control of the new viceroy estab- 
lished in Buenos Aires. Although there were 
sporadic revolts against the Spanish by the 
Indians, the independence movement did not 
seriously start until 1809 with the call by the 
University of San Francisco Xavier, at Sucre, 
for the independence of all Spain’s American 
colonies. Thereafter there were various inva- 
sions and battles and constant guerilla war- 
fare until the decisive Battle of Ayacucho 
(Peru) in 1824 enabled Sucre to invade Bolivia 
and defeat the Spanish a few months later. 

Although Bolivar was undecided whether 
the territory should be part of his grand 
scheme for a regional confederation, or inde- 
pendent, Sucre and the regional congress 
pressed for independence, which was finally 
declared on 6 August 1825. The country was 
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named after the famous liberator and its 
capital, Chuquisaca, after Sucre. Bolivar was 
named the first President of the Republic but 
his centralist ideas made the new republic 
suspicious of his ambitions and Sucre re- 
placed him after a few months. He in turn was 
followed by another military strongman, Mar- 
shall Santa Cruz, who succeeded in uniting 
Bolivia with Peru for a time. This federation 
was dissolved in 1839. 

An unsettled period in Bolivia's history 
then began. The country’s economic wealth 
which had depended on the vast silver mines 
at Potosi, declined with the exhaustion of the 
mines. Its population and resources were 
poor and it was incapable of exploiting the 
large nitrate and guano deposits on its Pacific 
coast. It lost these altogether during the 
Pacific War (1879-84) when Chile invaded and 
occupied Bolivia's Pacific territories. Subse- 
quently it has remained a landlocked country, 
and the keystone of its foreign policy is still to 
regain access to the sea and recover part of 
its Pacific territories. 

After this defeat Bolivia enjoyed a period of 
relative calm and prosperity from 1880-1930 
when the silver market recovered for a time 
and an increasing demand for tin led to the 
rapid development of the tin mines. There 
was a succession of civilian governments 
dominated by the Liberal and Conservative 
Parties. 
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Bolivia continued to have border problems, 
however and lost a further part of its territory 
to Brazil in 1903. In 1932 an incident on the 
border with Paraguay developed into a full 
scale war which lasted three years and is 
known as the Chaco War. Bolivia lost 100 000 
men and a good deal more of its territory. The 
defeat left many of the younger generation of 
soldiers bitter and disillusioned with the 
Government and in 1936 a military coup took 
place. The next twenty years saw a succes- 
sion of military and civilian governments, 
ruled by new and more extreme left and right 
wing parties which evolved during the 1940s. 
A series of revolts and coups culminated in 
the overthrow of the military regime in 1952. 

The new Government under the Nationalist 
Revolutionary Movement ied by Victor Paz 
Estenssoro, with the support of the tin miners 
and peasants, embarked on a series of re- 
forms called the Bolivian National Revolu- 
tion, It nationalised the three largest tin 
mining companies and introduced land re- 
forms and universal suffrage. From that point 
the large Indian peasant population which 
benefitted from the land reforms became an 
important political force on which subse- 
quent governments based their strength. The 
social revolution however also brought with 
it severe inflation. With the help of massive 
financial support from the United States, this 
was gradually brought under control, 
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although economic and social reforms were 
suspended. There was another period of 
change and turmoil as the Government 
changed hands rapidly, unable to handle the 
problems of poverty, economic stagnation 
and corruption and the ambitions of the 
military. 

The military assumed power several times 
during this period, most recently in 1980 
when General Luis Garcia Meza staged a 
coup (the 189th in 154 years of independ- 
ence) and prevented the elected President, 
Hernan Siles Zuazo, from taking power. The 
coup was a violent and bloody one with 
hundreds of people killed and thousands 
arrested. It was a particularly black period in 
Bolivia's history. Garcia Meza and his cronies 
profited from illegal dealings in the trade of 
cocaine and semi precious stones, and this, 
coupled with their brutal human rights re- 
cord, led many countries, including Australia, 
to suspend relations with Bolivia. Economic 
aid was cut off and the country sank into an 
economic quagmire. Garcia Meza was re- 
placed by General Celso Torrelio, who in turn 
was succeeded by General Guido Vildoso. As 
the crisis deepened and criticism of the 
army’s management of the country grew, 
Vildoso agreed to hand power back to a 
civilian government. At first he proposed that 
elections be held, but reaction to that propos- 
al was so strong that it was decided to recall 
the Congress elected in 1980. It elected Siles 
Zuazo and Jaime Paz Zamora as President 
and Vice President respectively and they took 
office on 10 October 1982. 

The Government has been faced with grave 
economic problems. Chronic divisions 
among the three parties that make up the 
Popular Unity Coalition have become man- 
ifest. One of these, the Movement of the 
Revolutionary Left, of which Paz Zamora is 
President, withdrew and has remained out- 
side the Cabinet despite several attempts to 
negotiate its return. Cabinet now comprises 
members of Siles Zuazo’s own party, the 
Nationalist Revolutionary Movement of the 
Left, the Communist Party and several inde- 
pendents. 

Much of Bolivia's unstable political history 
can be linked to the rise and fall of its 
economic fortunes, particularly in relation to 
its mineral wealth. Following the silver boom, 
nitrates proved a valuable resource although 
ultimately it was Chile which reaped most of 
the benefit from these deposits. At the end of 
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the nineteenth century, the demand for tin 
suddenly soared in the industrialised world 
and Bolivia's tin deposits were developed 
and have remained the backbone of its 
economy ever since. It is not the only mineral 
of importance however, as Bolivia also has 
large oil and gas reserves and is a major 
producer of raw minerals such as bismuth, 
tungsten, wolfram and silver. Although there 
are some industries related to mining and a 
number of small private industries producing 
textiles and food, the majority of Bolivians 
depend on agriculture for their livelihood. 

The varied geography and climate of Boli- 
via combine to produce three distinct re- 
gions. Sixty per cent of the area consists of 
low plains, including a hugh high plateau 
lying between the eastern and western 
ranges of the Andes, known as the Altiplano. 
It is a dry, treeless area, mostly 4000 metres 
above sea level. In the surrounding mountain 
ranges the peaks of the Cordillera rise above 
6400 metres. Nearly half of the population 
lives on the Altiplano as it contains some 
major cities including the administrative 
capital, La Paz. 

La Paz is the highest capital city in the 
world. It is situated in a natural basin 3600 
metres above sea level, surrounded by spec- 
tacular mountain scenery. One of its distinc- 
tive features is that there is a difference of 
more than 1000 metres between the more 
expensive residential area of the lower level 
and the industrial, low income areas above. 
Many visitors to La Paz initially suffer altitude 
sickness. 

West of La Paz on the Peruvian border is 
the highest navigable lake in the world, Lake 
Titicaca. It is 192 km long and 80 km wide, 
with many islands dotting its surface. 

The Altiplano is too barren to support more 
than small scale farming, the major crops 
being potatoes, barley and several native 
vegetables. There are flocks of sheep, large 
llamas and alpacas. Llamas serve as pack 
animals; alpacas are used for wool. The 
vicuna is another member of the same family 
but is not domesticated. Its wool is also 
highly prized. 

Another important region is known as the 
‘Valles’ — a complex area of high mountain 
spurs and deep valleys north and east of La 
Paz. In the valleys there is extensive farming, 
with grains and fruit crops. The isolation of 
some of the valleys means that they have to 
produce largely subsistence crops but others 
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such as the fertile basins around Sucre and 
Cochabamba produce sufficient to sell a 
surplus to consumers on the Altiplano. 

Finally there are the vast rich tropical 
lowlands, influenced by the Amazon Basin, 
on the borders with Brazil and Paraguay. The 
principal city of this area is Santa Cruz. 
Cotton, rice and sugar are grown, and in the 
drier areas in the south, cattle are raised. In 
this area also there are important timber 
resources. 

No mention of Bolivia's agriculture would 
be complete without its most notorious crop 
— coca, from which cocaine is refined. Coca 
itself is grown in the rich valleys north and 
east of La Paz. For centuries the Indians of the 
Altiplano have chewed cocaine leaves to 
ward off the effects of cold and hunger. With 
the rapid rise in demand for cocaine outside 
Bolivia, it has become a valuable cash crop. 
The peasants are reluctant to give it up, 
despite inducements offered by the Govern- 
ment. 

The Bolivian Government is now faced by 
pressing economic problems, particularly in- 
flation and an external debt which in 1982 
totalled $2500 million. With economic aid 
largely cancelled until the installation of the 
Siles Zuazo Government, the problem was 
exacerbated and economic mismanagement 
and inflation as well as unrest in the mines 
and lower prices for tin brought the country 
to the edge of ruin. The new Government has 
attempted to restore economic order and it 
has received offers of help from friendly 
countries and international organisations an- 
xious to encourage a stable democratic gov- 
ernment. 

Bolivia’s population is estimated at 5.7 
million. Almost 70 per cent of the people are 
indian, 25 per cent of mixed blood and the 
remainder are Caucasian, mainly of Spanish 
stock. 

Aithough the Spanish left their mark on 
Bolivian culture, and Spanish is the official 
language and Roman Catholicism the recog- 
nised religion, the influence of the pre- 
Columbian cultures remains strong. Indian 
languages are still widely spoken and many 
of the rituals of the ancient religions persist, 
often blended with the Christian celebrations. 
The popular music of the Altiplano, which has 
found audiences all over the world, uses 
traditional instruments, particularly the reed 
pipes which give it its distinctive sound. The 
combination of the Spanish and Indian cul- 
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tures has given Bolivia one of the richest 
folkloric traditions in Latin America and there 
are many elaborate festivals. Many Bolivians, 
particularly in rural areas, still wear the 
colourful clothes which reflect the Spanish 
colonial influence — short jackets and wide 
trousers for the men and colourful multi- 
layered skirts and bowler or straw hats for the 
women. 


The Andean Pact 


The Andean Pact, established as a result of 
the Cartagena Agreement of 1969, was an 
attempt to go some way, in a practical 
manner, towards Bolivar’s ideal of Latin 
American integration. The Cartagena Agree- 
ment was signed by Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Peru. The intention was to 
create an economic union of the countries of 
the Andean mountains of comparable size 
and strength to the other major economic 
powers of the region, namely Mexico, Brazil 
and Argentina. Venezuela became a member 
in 1973. In 1976, however, Chile withdrew 
from the organisation because of conflict 
between its policies of economic liberalisa- 
tion and desire to attract foreign investment 
with the guidelines on such matters agreed 
by the Pact. 

The countries of the Pact as a group offer a 
market with a population in excess of 100 
million, one of the biggest in the developing 
world. The potential strength of this market is 
beginning to be realised. 

Despite disagreement over details of Pact 
policy, there is no doubt that it has been 
successful in stimulating trade flows between 
the member countries. In 1970 trade among 
the five members covered some 2.5 per cent 
of their global trade. Today, that percentage 
has doubled. In the last decade, intra-Andean 
trade has multiplied twelvefold, almost twice 
as fast as the group's trade with the rest of 
the world. 

Work continues towards cutting tariffs be- 
tween the members. At the same time efforts 
are being made to rationalise industrial pro- 
duction. More recently there has been in- 
creased attention to improving agricultural 
productivity and establishing an integrated 
market for farm products. 

in recent years the Pact has emerged as an 
increasingly important political power. 
Annual meetings of foreign ministers of the 
member countries have reinforced this trend 
and encouraged common political attitudes 
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LATIN AMERICA 





Landarea Population GNP per Average Adult Life Percentage 

{thousands {millions} capita (U.S. annual literacy {per expectancy of 

of square mid-1981 dollars) 1981 growth{per cent} 1980 atbirth population 

kilometres} cent) 1960- (years) 1981 working age 

1981 (15-64 years} 

1987 

Bolivia 1039 5.7 600 1.9 63 51 53 
Colombia 1139 26.4 1 380 3.2 81 63 60 
Ecuador 284 8.6 1 180 4,3* 81 62 52 
Peru 1 285 17.0 1170 1.0 80 58 45 
Venezuela 912 15.4 4 220 2.4 82* 68 55 





* Figure is for period other than that specified. 


World Development Report 1983 Oxford University Press (New York) 1983. 


PERCENTAGE OF LABOUR FORCE IN: 





Agriculture Industry Services 

1980 1980 1980 
Bolivia 50 24 26 
Colombia 26 21 53 
Ecuador 52 17 31 

Peru 39* 18* 43* 
Venezuela 18 27 55 





* Figure is for period other than that specified. 
World Development Report 1983 Oxford University 
Press (New York) 1983. 


to a number of issues of importance to the 
region. Though the Pact can tolerate diver- 
gent political attitudes amongst its members, 
the objections of the other members of the 
recent military regime in Bolivia and their 
welcome of the return to democracy in that 
country has reinforced the democratic nature 
of the grouping. 


Representation 


Australia has resident diplomatic repre- 
sentation in Chile, Venezuela and Peru. The 
Australian Ambassador in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, is also accredited to Colombia and 
Ecuador. The Australian Ambassador to Chile 
is accredited to Bolivia. 
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$A’000 

imports Exports 

$ 

Bolivia 4 457 26 
Colombia < 2 182 1129 
Ecuador 3 304 9 201 
Peru 2 992 11 831 
Venezuela 754 23 186 


Sources: Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) Au- 
stralian Imports 1981-82 Canberra, 1983 
ABS Australian Exports 1981-82 Canber- 
ra, 1983 


in response to an appeal from the U.N. 
Secretary-General, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, has announced 
that the Australian Government has contri- 
buted $100 000 for the provision of emergen- 
cy assistance to Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru. As 
a result of droughts and floods in these 
countries large segments of the population 
had been severely affected. Australia was 
concerned at the suffering and hardship 
being borne by the victims of these natural 
disasters. Australia’s contribution would be 
channelled through the United Nations Disas- 
ter Relief Organisation (UNDRO) for the pro- 
vision of urgently required food, seeds and 
medicines. 
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External affairs power and the domestic implementation of 
treaties 


Following is a text of a speech by Professor H.B. Connell, Associate Professor in Law, Monash 
University, given at an International Law Seminar held by the Faculty of Law, Australian 
National University, between 8 and 11 September: 


The power to implement treaties within a Federation has been a bone of contention in most 
Federal States.' This has certainly been the case in Australia. in this country to implement a 
treaty, the central government must rely on whatever powers it can find under the 
Constitution unless treaty execution has been undertaken through the co-operation of all the 
states. The external affairs power’ will be relied upon by the Commonwealth whenever there 
is no relevant power under the Constitution available to deal with a particular subject matter or 
it is not a matter involving trade and commerce overseas or among the States. 

The central government's power to make and ratify treaties is to be found in s. 61 of the 
Constitution vesting the executive power in the Queen and declaring that the power is 
exercisable by the Governor-General as the Queen’s representative. One of the royal 
prerogatives is the power to enter into treaties. S. 61 provides a statutory affirmation of the 
power and that section declares by whom, other than the sovereign, it is exercisable.’ 


The possibility that the States of Australia 
may have some power to make and imple- 
ment treaties has been put forward from time 
to time.’ It is unconvincing when looked at 
broadly in the historical context since Federa- 
tion. The Vondel case® established at an early 
stage in the history of the Commonwealth the 
exclusivity of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in the eyes of the Imperial government 
as the proper channel of communication on 
matters relating to treaties. Ìt is true that s. 51 
(XXIX) is a concurrent power and further that 
there may be scope in the prerogative power 
for state action® but the inability of the States 
to have any locus standi internationally with- 
out central government support will render 
whatever constitutional or prerogative power 
they possess relatively nugatory. As a result, 
in the evolving history of Australia as an 
independent state, there is disclosed a com- 
plete reliance upon central government com- 
petence in international relations and treaty- 
making as the hold of Imperial government 
was relaxed following separate representa- 
tion at the 1919 Peace Conference, mem- 
bership of the League of Nations and the 
Balfour Declaration in 1926. 

In the early years of the Federation little 
attention was paid to the question of the 
scope of the external affairs power. After ail, 
matters of foreign relations were largely a 
concern of the Imperial government so that it 
was easy enough for the constitutional 
lawyer, Harrison Moore, to pass off the power 
as one enabling the Commonwealth to legis- 
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late extra-territorially or to provide for ‘mat- 
ters of administration rather than legislation’. 
Harrison Moore was of the opinion that it 
would be possible under this head of power 
to make laws for the execution of treaties 
entered into by the Commonwealth but only 
as to matters which ‘in se’ concern external 
relations.’ This latter is an interesting view for 
what appears to be the substance of it is 
getting a second airing in the views of 
Professor Lane.’ 

Considering Australia’s emergence on the 
world scene in the 1920s it was not long 
before the external affairs power was tested 
in a major case before the High Court.” Goya 
Henry had flown an aircraft wholly within 
New South Wales without being licensed to 
fly as prescribed by regulations made pur- 
suant to section 4 of the Air Navigation Act 
1920 (Commonwealth). Section 4 of the Act 
authorized the Governor-General to make 
regulations for two purposes; ‘for the pur- 
pose of carrying out and giving effect to the 
Convention”... and for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the control of air navigation in the 
Commonwealth and Territories’. Henry had 
only flown intrastate and therefore reliance 
on the trade and commerce power, which 
generally supported the latter purpose, was 
to no avail. The High Court, therefore, had 
squarely to face the issue whether the exter- 
nal affairs power would support Common- 
wealth Acts giving effect to the Convention 
throughout the Commonwealth allowing for 
regulation of intrastate aviation. The Court 
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ad Sa 
unanimously decided the Commonwealth 
had this power. 

Traditionally discussion of the case has 
surrounded the question whether the judges 
supported an absolute or restricted view of 
the power. The absolute view being that a 
bona fide treaty, subject to the Constitutional 
prohibitions, may be implemented by the 
Commonwealth using the external affairs 
power. The restricted view placed a limitation 
in that only treaties indisputably international 
in character were the proper subject of the 
power. In point of fact there was a large 
amount of convergence of views of the High 
Court in Burgess’ case rather than 
divergence." That, in the end, after analysing 
the judgments of all the judges in that case, 
one could have come fairly to the view that a 
treaty may be supported for its implementa- 
tion by the Commonwealth by s. 51 (XXIX) 
subject to three limitations, two of which 
stem from Burgess’ case and the third from a 
later decision of the court in M.C.C. v The 
Commonwealth.” The first two are that the 
obligations under the Treaty were assumed 
bona fide and that ensuing legislation does 
not infringe the constitutional prohibitions. 
The third derived from the Melbourne Cor- 
poration case in that the legislation support- 
ing the Treaty is not of such a character that it 
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The Gordon river in south-west 
Tasmania. (AIS photo). 


will be destructive of the states or so impede 
the states in their governmental functions 
that it would effectively destroy them. 

The M.C.C. case was not a return to the 
reserved powers doctrines pre-Engineers but 
was an attempt in some way to delimit the 
Engineers case in terms of federalism. Dixon 
J., as he then was, acknowledged that ‘the 
prima-facie rule is that a power to legislate 
with respect to a given subject enables the 
Parliament to make laws which, upon that 
subject, affect the operations of the State and 
their agencies’.” But later he went on to say, ‘| 
do not think that either under the constitution 
of the United States or the British North 
America Act or the Commonwealth Constitu- 
tion has countenance been given to the 
notion that the legislative powers of one 
government in the system can be used in 
order directly to deprive another government 
in their exercise, notwithstanding the com- 
plete overthrow of the general doctrine of 
reciprocal immunity of governmental agen- 
cies and the discrediting of the reasoning 
used in its justification ... It is but a consequ- 
ence of the conception upon which the 
Constitution is framed. The foundation of the 
Constitution is the conception of a central 
government and a number of state govern- 
ment separately organized. The Constitution 
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predicates their continued existence as inde- 
pendent entities’. 

Care should be exercised not to go over- 
board with this limitation. It has a very limited 
application as was demonstrated by the later 
decision in the Payroll Tax case." It is impor- 
tant, however, not to discard it for it repre- 
sents a back-stop for the Court at a time when 
there is increasing pressure publicly being 
placed upon it following the decisions in 
Koowarta and Tasmania v The 
Commonwealth” Even so, it is still difficult to 
envisage circumstances that would call such 
a doctrine into play. 

In reaching the above conclusion concern- 
ing Burgess’ case, the Dixonian comment 
‘indisputably’ has been played down as being 
a piece of supererogation on the word ‘inter- 
national’. Given the bona fide nature of the 
exercise it was believed that all judges would 
accept that, particularly in the case of a 
multilateral convention, the international na- 
ture of the instrument would be accepted. 
Attention will not need to be directed to the 
detail embodied in the Treaty itself. One 
would not, therefore, look for mutuality or 
reciprocity of international interest between 
Australia and another foreign state for the 
purpose of distinguishing an external from an 
internal affair. 

Since the recent decision in the Tasmanian 
Dam case, much comment politically and 
publicly has been made of the extreme nature 
of the decision. This is curious. It goes no 
further than Koowarta and really is complete- 
ly explicable in terms of Burgess’ case no 
matter how that case is analysed. It is my 
contention that neither of the recent two High 
Court decisions have taken the matter of the 
external affairs power over and beyond 
Burgess’ case except in very limited matters, 
for example, the federal clause argument. On 
all three cases, the Treaty under review was a 
multilateral convention adhered to by a large 
number of nations. On either of the subjects 
of racial discrimination or conservation it 
would have required a very strained inter- 
pretation of the power to have confined the 
Commonwealth in an international multi- 
lateral convention to those matters which 
touched upon external affairs in contradis- 
tinction to those which touched upon internal 
affairs and were not thereby within Common- 
wealth power. Such an argument was adv- 
anced strongly in Koowarta but the High 
Court had already disposed of these argu- 
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ments in Burgess. Until Koowarta there was 
no great advance on Burgess so far as the 
interpretation of s. 51 (XXIX) certainly in 
relation to the power to implement Treaties.” 

What had taken place, of course, in the 
interim was a larger and burgeoning area of 
international ‘legislation’ on the world scene 
in the form of treaties, conventions, agree- 
ments, accords, whether of a bilateral or 
multilateral nature. The vast number of 
volumes recording this in the United Nations 
Treaty Series is adequate testimony to this 
fact. There was scope, then, within the 
Burgess’ rules for the Commonwealth to act 
whenever it saw the need. The use that could 
be made of the power was not lost on 
politicians in Australia. As long ago as 1944 in 
a debate in the House of Representatives on 
the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization 
Bill, Harold Holt, later Prime Minister, ex- 
pressed his great concern at the possible 
ramifications of the power. Much of the 
debate in those days was centred on whether 
the Commonwealth would largely takeover 
the field of industrial regulation through use 
of the I.L.O. conventions and recommenda- 
tions. The arguments, now being advanced 
by the Premiers of Tasmania and Queensland 
concerning the balance of power between the 
States and the Commonwealth, have been 
well and truly canvassed over the past forty 
years. The fact, however, that conservative 
governments have been in power during this 
period has allayed to an extent the fears of 
the States. Nevertheless, the possibility has 
been recognized, particularly by the Com- 
monwealth Government's legal advisers, to 
use the external affairs power in appropriate 
cases consistent with the Burgess case. 
Furthermore when the need arose conserva- 
tive governments have made use of the 
power. On a matter such as diplomatic or 
consular privilege and immunity there could 
be little objection from a State so far as the 
power to legislate, but if an attempt is made 
to legislate to control the manufacture of 
narcotic drugs," the states are likely to com- 
plain of an unwarranted intrusion to a field of 
regulation previously considered the exclu- 
sive area of the State. In the instance of the 
Narcotic Drugs Act the Liberal/Country Party 
Government took the view that ratification of 
the Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs was 
a vital matter in the international policy of the 
government. And so, as there was an inability 
to persuade state governments to act to 
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control manufacture, the government would 
legislate, using the external affairs power as a 
base, to control such manufacture even with- 
in the confines of one state. The government 
was so required to act under the Convention 
and was thus prepared to override any state 
objection to the use of the external affairs 
power. 

As Burgess’ case arose from the individual 
action of Goya Henry, so Koowarta v Bjelke 
Peterson and Others arose from the failure of 
the Minister of Lands of Queensland to 
approve the transfer of a lease of property in 
North Queensland which property was held 
by the Crown in the right of the State of 
Queensland. The reason for failing to 
approve the transfer was that the Queensland 
Government did not view favorably propos- 
als to acquire large areas of additional 
freehold or leasehold land for deveiopment 
by Aborigines or Aboriginal groups in isola- 
tion. As a result, Koowarta sought to invoke 
the Racial Discrimination Act 1975 against 
Queensland and its Ministers and, in turn, 
Queensland took action against the Com- 
monwealth claiming that ss. 9 and 12 of the 
Act were unconstitutional. The Act was 
drawn to give effect to Australia’s ratification 
of the International Convention on the Eli- 
mination of all Forms of Racial Discrimina- 
tion. 

Koowarta, in line with Burgess, acknow- 
ledged that s. 51 (XXIX) was a distinct and 
independent grant of power and that like all 
other powers enumerated in s. 51 it is subject 
to the constitutional prohibitions. The fact 
that, in varying degree, the question of an 
implied prohibition was raised that there is an 
irreducible minimum limit at a point where 
the Federal structure is at risk beyond which 
the central government may not go, is de- 
rived from the Melbourne Corporation case.” 
This can be implied from the federal nature of 
the Constitution. It is very much seen as a last 
ditch argument and was not held applicable 
in Koowarta. 

More interesting, perhaps, was the view 
expressed by the Chief Justice, that the term 
used by Dixon J in Burgess ‘indisputably 
international’ was an emphasis and that it 
lent little to the meaning of international.” In 
fact Gibbs C.J. gives credence to the fact that 
the divergences between the judges in 
Burgess were not as dramatic as the politi- 
cians were often wont to make them. Admit- 
tedly, he” draws on the obiter dicta of Evatt 
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and McTiernan JJ. in Burgess that not only 
international agreements to which Australia 
is a party are proper subjects of s. 51 (XXIX) 
but also that it may be competent to legislate 
to carry out recommendations, draft conven- 
tions or requests upon subject matters of 
concern to Australia as a member of the 
family of nations. It was the realization by the 
Chief Justice that there was an ever-widening 
reach to the power that determined him to 
seek a limitation along the Lane approach 
where he felt that the ‘test must be whether 
the provisions given effect have themselves 
the character of an external affair’. In 
reaching this conclusion, he had in mind the 
restrictions placed by the court on the de- 
fence power s. 51 (VI), a similar purposive 
power. He compared external affairs with 
defence as a fixed concept with a changing 
content. The desire for limitation to prevent 
the unbridled use of the power led him with 
difficulty to the mutuality of interest test. 

In line, also, with Burgess, Koowarta reaf- 
firmed that mere entrance into a treaty as a 
colourable device to endow the Common- 
wealth with power would invalidate subse- 
quent legislation implementing the treaty. 
What has always been difficult has been how 
the court could test the bona fides of such a 
treaty. It is most unlikely to arise and well- 
nigh impossible in terms of a multilateral 
convention. On the point, however, Stephen 
J.” has suggested for the first time a course 
of action to test the lack of bona fides. He says 
that ‘an examination of the subject-matter, 
circumstances and parties will be sufficient 
since a treaty with another country, whether 
or not the result of a collusive arrangement, 
which is on a topic neither of especial con- 
cern to the relationship between Australia 
and that other country nor of general interna- 
tional concern will not be likely to survive that 
scrutiny’. This was the test, in point of fact, 
that he appears to have applied to decide 
power rather than bona fides. 

Three of the judges, Gibbs C.J., Mason and 
Stephen J.J., adverted to the possibility that 
the Commonwealth, irrespective of meeting 
obligations under a convention to which 
Australia was a party, could have legislated 
pursuant to s. 51 (XXIX) on the basis that 
there existed at customary international law a 
norm of non-discrimination on the grounds 
of race. Gibbs C.J. refers to the problem well 
known in Australian law™ whether customary 
international law was part of the law of the 
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land. He asks whether such law was incorpo- 
rated or comes about through transformation 
by an adoptive process. In contradistinction 
to this view, however, if, at customary inter- 
national law, there is a rule or norm accepted 
internationally (irrespective of its domestic 
law acceptance) then it can be assumed that 
Australia has an obligation through it may 
legislate pursuant to the external affairs pow- 
er to the extent of such obligation. Such an 
argument has some appeal and the majority 
of the High Court would seem to favour it but 
the obligations or duties there subsumed 
would not be easy to evaluate. 

Soon after Koowarta which determined 
that the relevant sections of the Racial Discri- 
mination Act were valid by a majority of four 
to three, there fell for decision the Tasmanian 
Dam Case. Again there was in controversy a 
multilateral convention, the Convention for 
the Protection of the World Cultural and 
National Heritage. Pursuant to that Conven- 
tion, three Tasmanian national parks were 
nominated and accepted for listing on the 
World Heritage List on the application of the 
Commonwealth Government to the World 
Heritage Committee. The areas encompassed 
by the listed Parts included the area set down 
for the prospective dam scheme of the 
Tasmanian Government. With the object of 
preventing the construction of the dam the 
Commonwealth Government made the 
World Heritage (Western Tasmania Wilder- 
ness) Regulations pursuant to s. 69 of the 
National Parks and Wildlife Conservation Act 
1975, and then passed subsequently the 
World Heritage Properties Conservation Act 
1983. It was with the validity of the latter Act 
and the Western Tasmania Wilderness Reg- 
ulations that the Tasmania Dam case was 
concerned. The arguments concerning valid- 
ity ranged far and wide beyond Section 51 
(XXIX) but this paper limits its consideration 
to the matters concerning the external affairs 
power. 

To start with, it should be recalled that 
Koowarta was in effect decided by Stephen J. 
when he upheld the validity of the Racial 
Discrimination Act in that it gave effect to a 
treaty to which Australia was a party on a 
subject of international concern. The other 
three judges in a majority upheld the Act on 
the basis that the subject matter of the treaty 
was not one of international concern. It was 
clear, then, that with Stephen J's departure 
from the High Court and with the death of 
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Aickin J., a prime question would be how the 
newly appointed judges Deane and Dawson 
JJ. would line up on the issue whether a 
genuine treaty also had to have the additional 
criterion of being a matter of international 
concern. In fact, it was also perfectly conceiv- 
able that one or other of the judges may opt 
for such a criterion and like Stephen J. in 
Koowarta with reference to racial discrimina- 
tion hold that the conservation measures 
were a matter of international concern. It 
should not be lost sight of that Stephen J's 
tests for determining whether a matter was of 
international concern were not those of the 
minority as amply demonstrated by the Chief 
Justice after considering Stephen J's judg- 
ment in the course of his own judgment in 
Tasmania v The Commonwealth. A consider- 
able amount of the argument advanced by 
the Solicitor-General for the Commonwealth 
was concerned with showing the real concern 
of the world community with conservation 
and preservation of important areas of the 
world environment. As it turned out, reason- 
ably predictably, one of the judges, Dawson 
J., rejected the validity of the Commonwealth 
Act and regulations in that it was not a law 
upon a subject matter of sufficient interna- 
tional concern to be a matter with respect to 
external affairs. On the other hand, Deane J. 
was content to accept that giving effect to a 
genuine treaty attracted the external affairs 
power. The importance now is that the ba- 
lance in the High Court has shifted so that a 
majority of judges accept that, subject to the 
constitutional prohibitions express or im- 
plied, the external affairs power may be used 
when required to give effect to a genuine 
treaty. In my view, this does no more than 
restore the position arrived at in Burgess’ 
case some forty years ago following a flirting 
with mutuality of interest arguments in deter- 
mining matters of international concern in 
Koowarta. 

But Deane J’s judgment has done more. It 
has helped to consolidate a divided court. 
First it has cleared away the ambiguity inhe- 
rent in the position taken by Stephen J. in 
Koowarta. Furthermore, whilst he is still 
mouthing prophecies of gloom concerning 
the possible extent of the power, the Chief 
Justice is more reticient about his position 
and was content to base his decision on the 
absence of obligation within the Convention 
rather than the nature of the subject matter. 
This was a position that was undoubtedly 
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open though one noticeably criticised by 
Deane J. If the power with respect to external 
affairs were to be tested again before the 
High Court, it would not be difficult now on 
the issue of the genuine treaty for the Chief 
Justice to move his ground based on the 
precedent of Tasmania v The Common- 
wealth. The importance, therefore, of the 
Tasmania Dam case is to herald a welcome 
consolidation of view on the court which has 
supported the line of thinking from Burgess 
onwards. 

Other matters were canvassed in the case 
which were of some importance to future 
interpretation of the external affairs power. 
First, all of the judges except Gibbs C.J. and 
Wilson J. concluded that the Convention 
contained obligations and that international 
public instruments should not be compared 
with domestic contractual agreements when 
determining the nature of an obligation. 
Absence of precision does not mean any 
absence of international obligation.” 

The Commonwealth in its submission to 
the court had argued that any legislation with 
regard to the subject matter of a treaty would 
be valid irrespective whether it was in pur- 
suance of an obligation, benefit, or not. The 
effect of the court accepting this submission 
would have meant that there would have 
been virtually a new head of power for every 
treaty. The court did not accede to the 
submission but met the problem of uncer- 
tainty in international instruments by a gener- 
ous interpretation of what constituted an 
obligation. In limitation, however, members 
of the court considered that there should be 
in any law made in pursuance of the treaty 
reasonable proportionality between the law 
and the purpose of discharging any 
obligation.” Indeed this test derives from the 
defence power.” 

Second, only a limited application would 
be given to the implied prohibition contained 
in the M.C.C. case. ‘To fall foul of the 
prohibition, in so far as it relates to the 
capacity of a state to govern, it is not enough 
that the Commonwealth law adversely affects 
the state in the exercise of some governmen- 
tal function as, for instance, by affecting the 
State in the exercise of a prerogative. instead, 
it must emerge that there is a substantial 
interference with the State’s capacity to gov- 
ern, an interference which will threaten or 
endanger the continued functioning of the 
State as an essential constituent element in 
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the federal system’.” 

Third, the Convention had within it a feder- 
al clause, article 34. It was in the following 
terms — 

‘The following provisions shall apply to 
those States Parties to this Convention 
which have a federal or non-unitary consti- 
tutional system: 

(a) with regard to the provisions of this 
Convention, the implementation of 
which comes under the legal jurisdic- 
tion of the federal or central legislative 
power, the obligations of the federal or 
central government shall be the same 
as for those States Parties which are 
not federal States; 
with regard to the provisions of this 
convention, the implementation of 
which comes under the legal jurisdic- 
tion of individual constituent States, 
countries, provinces or cantons that are 
not obliged by the constitutional sys- 
tem of the federation to take legislative 
measures, the federal government 
shall inform the competent authorities 
of such States, countries, provinces or 
cantons of the said provisions with its 
recommendation for their adoption.’ 

The Chief Justice did not find it necessary 
to decide on its effect but the majority were 
clear that it had no effect simply because 
there existed as a separate independent pow- 
er within the Constitution section 51 (XXIX). 
As Deane J. said, ‘Article 34 acts on the 
distribution of powers under the Constitu- 
tion... .1 consider that, under the distribution 
of powers, the carrying into effect of the 
Convention is within the paramount legal 
jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Parliament 
by virtue of the express grant of legislative 
power contained in s. 51 (XXIX).’* On the 
other hand, both Wilson and Dawson JJ. 
thought that if it had been necessary to 
decide the matter, Article 34 would have 
resulted in the Commonwealth not having 
power to implement the Convention and 
would then have had to pursue the recom- 
mendation for adoption in Article 34 (b). 

Fourth, the disapprobation expressed by 
Deane J. on the use of the singular, external 
affair, has much merit.“ If the practice fol- 
lowed had been to refer to a matter with 
respect to external affairs and not to talk of 
some dichotomy, external/internal affair, a lot 
of the problems the Chief Justice got into in 
Koowarta could have been avoided. 
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To conclude, some of the judges discussed 
the concept of federal balance. There is, with 
respect, no basis in law for concern on this 
matter outside the limited application within 
the confines of M.C.C. v The Commonwealth. 
There has been a shifting balance ever since 
Federation whether one looks at the Taxation 
power or Defence or whatever. Of course, the 
founding fathers probably did not have the 
expectation of the use of the external affairs 
power which has occurred, but that is not to 
the point. The final word perhaps can be left 
to Dixon J. (as he then was) in A.N.A. Pty Ltd. 
v The Commonwealth”. ‘it is a Constitution 
we are interpreting, an instrument of govern- 
ment meant to endure and conferring powers 
expressed in general propositions wide 
enough to be capable of flexible application 
to changing circumstances.’ 

But even if there is no received doctrine 
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The victorious Australia If 
‘heading for home with a 
wet sail’. See news re- 
leases on p. 543 of this 
issue. (AIS photo}. 


concerning the subject of federal balance, it 
does not get over the political difficulties that 
may arise through substantial use of the 
external affairs power. The solutions are not, 
however, court solutions but ones to be 
determined by adequate administrative proc- 
edures or on the hustings. To this end the 
States and the Commonwealth have moved 
towards acceptable procedures which go 
some way to allay the real fears of the 
States.” Indeed, the main requirement would 
seem to be advance notice and an ability for a 
State to have some input where its position 
warrants it. 

At the recent Constitutional Convention in 
Australia a motion was moved in the follow- 
ing terms — 

‘That this Convention, expressing its con- 
cern that the traditional balance of legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial powers between 
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the Commonwealth and the States may be 
destroyed by an expansionary interpreta- 
tion of Section 51 (XXIX) of the Constitu- 
tion, directs that a sub-committee be estab- 
lished to — 

(a) Examine the scope of the powers argu- 
ably possessed by the Commonwealth 
Parliament under Section 51 (XXIX); 
Consider the possible effect of these 
powers on the division of legislative, 
executive and judicial powers which 
has traditionally existed in the Austra- 
lian federation; 

(c) Suggest mechanisms involving both 
the Commonwealth and the States 
whereby Australia’s international 
obligations may be met whilst, at the 
same time, preserving the traditional 
distribution of legislative, executive and 
judicial powers under the Constitution; 
and 

Formulate such mechanisms into prop- 
osals to be submitted to the next ses- 
sion of this Convention. 


(b) 


(d 


The motion misconstrued the court's view 
of s. 51 (XXIX) which had been consistent 
from Burgess’ case except for the slight 
aberration in Koowarta, and further there was 
no new power possessed by the Common- 
wealth, nevertheless, the motion expressed 
fears held by some, if not all, of the States 
that the Commonwealth was about to embark 
on a massive power assembling operation 
per medium of the external affairs paragraph. 
This, on its face, is ludicrous, but with the 
clear possibility of further use of the power in 
the future both in respect of a Bill of Rights, 
and perhaps, labour relations, the require- 
ments, at least that the States be kept in- 
formed and able to make submissions in 
advance of the event appears eminently 
reasonable. The fact that the motion passed 
on party lines and that a committee has been 
established to report on the somewhat 
loaded terms is immaterial to the present 
discussion but may indicate a move to restrict 
the scope of the power if and when there is a 
positive move towards constitutional reform. 
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AUSTRALIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO AGRICULTURE 


Australia’s contribution through ADAB to the improvement 
of agriculture in developing countries 


Following is a text of a speech by the Director of the Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau (ADAB), Dr Bob Dunn, at a seminar organized by the Australian Institute of 
Agricultural Science, Canberra Branch, on 21 September: 


Australia’s aid program commenced in a small way at the end of the Second World War and 
has grown to reach a budget size of $840 million in 1983-84 representing 0.48 per cent of GNP. 
This makes us a medium-sized donor of limited importance globally but with some 
significance to certain countries in our immediate region. Our main aim is to use aid as one of 
the means of assisting the economic and social development of our poorer neighbours — and, 
considering our own developmental history, agriculture is one sector where we have 
something special to offer. 


Of recent years Australia has joined with 
the international consensus which considers 
that development includes a specific focus on 
assistance to the poorest people. This 
emphasises the importance of improving 
performance in the rural sectors of develop- 
ing countries as more than 80 per cent of the 
world’s 1000 million poorest people live in 


arguing that building an efficient agricultural 
sector is a basic prerequisite for overall 
economic development. 


The critical importance of food production 
in developing countries was not so obvious in 
the 1950s. During those early days Australian 
bilateral aid became dominated by the high 


rural areas. Development agencies have 
taken the lead from the World Bank in 


priority given to the building of infrastructure, 
much of it rural in location. In the early 1970s 


In 1982 the Austra- 
lian Development 
Assistance Bureau 
administered a 
ten-week road en- 
gineering course 
designed to train 
participants in the 
practical manage- 
ment of major road 
projects, which are 
vital to the agri- 
cultural output in 
developing coun- 
tries. The course 
director, Mr Ralph 
Moore is seen with 
Mr Narong Pom- 
laktong and Mr 
Vuddihprasan 
Chandra- 
Chamnong, partici- 
pants from Thai- 
fand. {AIS photo). 
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the building of roads, bridges and water 

supplies still made up about 45 per cent of the 

bilateral program — but dropped to about 38 

per cent in 1980. This reduction was largely 

taken up by aid in the agricultural sector, 
which by 1980 was estimated at about 20 per 
cent of bilateral project aid. 

This was the general background in Febru- 
ary 1982 when the previous Director of ADAB, 
Mr Jim Ingram, presented a paper to the 
Australian Agricultural Economist's Mel- 
bourne conference examining the effective- 
ness of Australia’s assistance to agricultural 
development in the Third World. His general 
thesis still applies and is summarised below: 
è Despite both their need and our ability, 

Australia has put much less into agriculture 

than has been the case with other bilateral 

aid donors — and very much less than the 
multilateral agencies. 

@ a series of constraints was identified in 
Australia’s aid program militating against a 
more effective agricultural program, e.g. 
the large sums going to such items as food 
aid and budgetary support for Papua New 
Guinea; our necessary dependence on bi- 
lateral priorities which favoured infrastruc- 
ture; a lack of administrative and profes- 
sional capacity in ADAB; lack of both 
coherence and flexibility in Bureau admi- 
nistration considering the multiplicity of 
aid instruments; the disincentives associ- 
ated with food aid; and 

è ways of eliminating these constraints were 
considered as a means of increasing the 
effectiveness of ADAB’s agricultural 
program. 

Eighteen months later the constraints indi- 
cated by Mr Ingram still largely apply. ADAB 
has yet to achieve clear objectives, the defini- 
tion of country programs and improved 
coherence and flexibility in administration. 
To achieve change, reliance is being placed 
on the review of Australian aid being carried 
out by the Jackson Committee. 

In attempting to build on the conclusions of 
the Ingram paper, the first thing is to bring 
the financial information up to date. Of the 
$155 million planned for expenditure on 
bilateral projects in 1983-84, approximately 
22 per cent is allocated to agriculture and 
land use. This expenditure will be 
concentrated in the countries of ASEAN and 
southern Asia with Australian agricultural 
projects being relatively uncommon in Africa 
and the South Pacific. 
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The bilateral program in agriculture can be 
sub-divided into the following sectors: 


Per cent 
Livestock development including 
pastures 
Cropping development 
Horticulture 
Forestry 
Food processing and storage 
Irrigation development 
Research 
Total 


N 
INla awn awa 


In addition another 11 per cent of bilateral 
project aid will be spent on integrated rural 
development where agriculture plays a very 
significant part. 

There are other specific agricultural items 
in the 1983-84 aid budget: 

è about $21 million goes to multilateral and 
regional agencies concerned with agri- 
cultural activities, e.g. the $6 million 
(approximately) which supports the core 
budgets of the international agricultural 
research centres; 

è the Australian Centre for International Agri- 
cultural Research (ACIAR) received $7 mil- 
lion for its program supporting Australian 
research workers solving certain problems 
in agriculture important for the developing 
countries. 

For certain other budget elements it’s not 
possible to define the actual agricultural 
components although it is known that some 
expenditure of this nature will be made, e.g. 
in bilateral aid, of the $325 million total that 
goes primarily as budget support to Papua 
New Guinea and secondly as training aid 
world-wide, some undefined portion will be 
spent on agricultural development — and 
with multilateral aid about $140 million is 
provided for the use of the international 
financial institutions and the UN agencies 
where agriculture benefits to some important 
degree. 

The funds involved in agricultural aid in the 
1983-84 ADAB budget ($840 million) are 
summarised as follows: 


$ million 


Bilateral project aid 34 
ACIAR 7 


*integrated rural development 17 
Multi-lateral regional institutions 21 
Total 79 

*not entirely agriculture 
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Rural electrification in Bangladesh. 


plus some proportion of a further $550 mil- 

lion going to both multilateral and bilateral 

aid where the end usages, including agricul- 
ture, are not clearly defined. 

The following comments are offered in 
relation to this statistical update on ADAB’s 
expenditure on agricultural aid: 

@ ADAB has no sectoral program in agricul- 
ture in the sense that this is consciously 
planned and implemented. Agriculture is 
recognised by ADAB as an area of high 
priority for development assistance but the 
program results from an accretionary pro- 
cess depending largely on factors outside 
ADAB’s control; 

è considering the above it is hardly suprising 
that the overall size of the agricultural 
program is less than the optimum level. 
Also it is only to be expected that there will 
be a problem of balance within agriculture 
in that, considering priorities, important 
aspects of rural development and land use 
are poorly represented in the ADAB prog- 
ram, e.g. forestry, fisheries, conservation, 
marketing and the basic support area of 
primary health care; 

è within the existing agricultural program, it 
is hard to justify the continuing importance 
of livestock projects considering our 
proven difficulty in transferring technology 
in that area; 

@ it is also interesting to note that ADAB’s 
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bilateral budget in agricultural research is 
still substantially larger than that managed 
by ACIAR. No doubt this situation will 
chance as the ACIAR program expands — 
but there will always be a place for ADAB in 
agricultural research, particularly in sup- 
porting elements of institutional develop- 
ment which combine weil with the technic- 
al emphasis given by both ACIAR and the 

Australian Universities Development Prog- 

ram; and 
è our preparedness to take on ambitious 

projects aiming at integrated rural develop- 
ment is a characteristic which disting- 
uishes us from most other bilateral aid 
donors. These projects pose many difficul- 
ties, but despite the risks, we have per- 
sisted with the approach because of the 
chance it gives us to assist impoverished 
communities. 

Speaking generally, agricultural projects 
have a much greater degree of complexity 
than is the case with many other forms of 
bilateral aid. If the aim is to increase the 
income of small farmers, then a co-ordinated 
approach is required linking research, exten- 
sion, regulatory support, provision of invest- 
ment finance and the development of effec- 
tive marketing and pricing policies. The aid 
package will inevitably fail without the full 
support of the agricultural services provided 
by both the recipient government and its 
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commercial sector. These difficulties have 
been spelled out in ADAB’s evaluation stu- 
dies (1970-80) of a range of bilateral projects. 
Relative to infrastructural projects, the pro- 
jects in agriculture and integrated rural de- 
velopment were much more failure-prone, 
considering both breakdown in implementa- 
tion and problems in achieving benefits. 
About half the agricultural projects showed 
major problems with poor design, over- 
optimism, failure of established technology, 
insufficient emphasis on technology transfer 
and training, distributional difficulties in de- 
livering benefits to target groups and ineffec- 
tive reporting and monitoring. 

Despite the difficulties, both ADAB and the 
Australian agricultural organisations have 
steadily improved their skills in delivering 
agricultural aid. In my own experience this 
change in abilities is graphically illustrated by 
contrasting the projects | was exposed to in 
the early 1970s with those that I’ve seen of 
recent times. We have developed corporate 
skills in overseas aid and we continue to build 
on them. A list of some of our main learning 
experience in delivering aid is given below: 
è need for local adaptation of technology 

through developmental research; 

@ need for professional expatriate staff of 
high quality who can be adaptable, both 
technically and socially; 
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Mr Redzuan 
ibrahim {left} 
from Malaysia 
and Mr Avelino 
Bello (centre) 
from the Philip- 
pines were 
among 12 farm 
radio broadcas- 
ters from coun- 
tries of South- 
East Asia, the 
Pacific and Afri- 
ca which took 
part in an 
ADAB- 

sponsored farm 
radio broad- 
casting course 
last year. They 
are seen with 
Mr Bob Wall- 
brink fright) of 
the AIS radio 
section. (AIS 
photo). 


è need for strong institutional support from 
Australian organisations; 

@ commitment of major resources to institu- 
tion building and development of associate 
professional staff in the recipient country; 

è definition of clear objectives, despite com- 
plexity, and the measurement of progress 
in objective terms; and 

@ appreciation of and overcoming social and 
economic restrictions in achieving objec- 
tives. 

We have come a long way from our early 
confident days when we thought we could 
help agriculture in recipient countries by 
transferring sophisticated Australian 
technology, using skilled technicians and 
practitioners who were largely oblivious to 
the complexities and limitations of the 
functional social systems into which they 
were plunged. 

Well that’s the past. For the future we still 
have many limitations to overcome, particu- 
larly in ADAB, as discussed by Director 
Ingram in his 1982 paper. These improve- 
ments will come and one result will be the 
continued development, both in quantity and 
quality, of ADAB’s sectoral program in agri- 
culture. In achieving this, ADAB will rely on 
an ever increasing contribution by Australian 
agriculturalists — including the Institute of 
Agricultural Science. 
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TOUR BY AUSTRALIAN JAZZ DUO 


Australian Jazz Duo to tour Singapore and Indonesia 


Jazz is an ever-green form of music. This is accentuated by the fact that in September 1982, 
the Singapore Ministry of Culture, in conjunction with the Singapore Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, organised the first Singapore international jazz festival. This was an outstanding success 
and a second festival was held in September 1983. Australia was represented at this festival by 


the Judy Bailey/Ron Philpott Duo. 


Judy Bailey on piano and Ron Philpott on 
bass guitar, will be making their second tour 
of the ASEAN region. The Duo, then part of 
the Judy Bailey Quartet, toured Singapore, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand and Brunei in 
1978. 

Participants in the festival are required to 
present two 45-minute performances fol- 
lowed by a jam session with a local band. The 
Duo also conducted a music workshop on 25 
September. 
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After the Singapore segment of their tour, 
the Duo travelled to Indonesia where they 
gave concerts in Jogyakarta, Surabaya and 
Jakarta. They also conducted a workshop at 
the Music School YPMJ (Jakarta). 

This tour was arranged under the Depart- 
ment’s annual cultural exchanges program. It 
was funded by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and managed on our behalf by Musica 
Viva Australia. 


The Judy Bailey 

— Ron Philpott 
Duo. (Photo 
courtesy Musi- 
ca Viva 
Australia). 
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Parliament 


Destruction of Korean airliner 


Following is a statement to the Parliament 
by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 
6 September:* 


| wish to make a statement on the tragic 
episode which shocked the world last week. 
On the basis of information available to it, the 
Government has no doubt that Korean Air 
Lines flight 7, en route from Anchorage to 
Seoul, was shot down by a Soviet fighter 
aircraft early in the morning of 1 September 
Australian Eastern Standard Time. 

Mr Speaker, there are many unanswered 
questions surrounding this disaster. The 
basic ones are: How was it possible for 
military aircraft to fire on and destroy a 
civilian airliner in peace time; and, why has 
the Soviet Union been unable or unwilling to 
produce a coherent, convincing and suitably 
regretful account of these appalling circumst- 
ances? Whatever the answer to these and to 
the other important question of how the 
airliner strayed so far off course into Soviet 
airspace, the simple fact is that an unarmed, 
civilian airliner serving no military purpose 
was shot down by a Soviet fighter aircraft. 
There can be no jusitification for such a 
barbaric act. Two hundred and sixty-nine 
passengers and crew, including four Austra- 
lians, have died. 

Following this tragedy, the Government 
has taken action to bring to the attention of 
the Soviet Government its deep concern and 
shock and has sought a prompt and full 
explanation of Soviet actions. The Soviet 
Ambassador in Australia was called to the 
Department of Foreign Affairs on 2 Septem- 
ber and requested to provide a full and 
proper account of the circumstances sur- 
rounding this unjustifiable act. On the same 
day, our Ambassador in Moscow. Mr Evans, 
called on the Soviet Foreign Ministry and 
made the same request. 

So far, the Soviet authorities have provided 
no information in response to our request. 
They have simply drawn our attention to 





* See also Prime Minister's news releases on pp. 
518 and 521 of this issue of AFAR. 
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statements made by the official Soviet news- 
agency, Tass. Apart from the fact that the 
statements so far issued by Tass have been 
totally inadequate and deliberately mislead- 
ing they have, for example, made the pre- 
posterous claim that the Korean airliner was 
on an intelligence mission — they are quite 
inappropriate as communications between 
governments. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs (Mr 
Hayden) and | have made crystal clear the 
Government's outrage and condemnation at 
what has occurred. We will maintain persis- 
tent and strong pressure for an adequate 
explanation. | have personally expressed our 
condolences to the bereaved Australian fami- 
lies. May | say that | did not purport to speak 
just for the Government. | knew that | would 
be speaking for all members of this House. | 
have also sent a message of sympathy to 
president Chun Doo Hwan of the Republic of 
Korea, who will be paying an official visit to 
Australia next month. President Chun has 
addressed to me his country’s appreciation of 
our support and sympathy. 


Australia was at the forefront of those 
countries which called for an emergency 
meeting of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil to discuss this tragedy. This took place on 
Friday, 2 September and will resume on 6 
September, U.S. time. The Australian acting 
permanent representative, Mr Joseph, ex- 
pressed Australia’s shock and indignation at 
the downing of the KAL flight. Describing the 
incident as a ‘massacre in the sky’, Mr Joseph 
said: 

Australia joins with other members of the 
international community in demanding 
an immediate and full accounting from 
the Soviet authorities. We have put this 
request bilaterally and | repeat it here 
today in a multilateral context. The ex- 
planations so far emanating from Mos- 
cow about the episode are in our view 
entirely inadequate. There has been a 
refusal thus far either to acknowledge 
responsibility or even to extend a con- 
vincing expression of regret for the ac- 
tion. This is deplorable. We appeal to the 
Soviet Union. If the Soviet authorities 
give in to the instinct to cover up, it will 
only confirm the worst fears of those who 
suspect them most, with repercussions 
across the spectrum of international rela- 
tions. 
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Mr Joseph went on: 

In this regard, Mr President, | must say 
that one cannot but feel profoundly dis- 
turbed by the latest Tass statement which 
was read out to the Council earlier this 
afternoon by the delegation of the USSR. 
We see no element of contrition in the 
statement. It amounts, at least on first 
reading, to blaming the victims them- 
selves. | would remind the Soviet delega- 
tion that some of those victims were 
Australian citizens and | would say firmly 
on the behalf of these victims, now de- 
ceased, that they were entirely blameless 
in this appalling episode. We reject this 
latest attempted evasion of responsibility. 

| believe that this House would fully sup- 
port the stance take by this Government 
before the United Nations. This incident is 
one of the gravest concern to every nation. It 
is incompatible with accepted norms of civil- 
ised behaviour between nations and contrary 
to principles of international law. Moreover, it 
has very serious consequences for the safety 
of air navigation. 

Sadly, this incident is not the first of its 
kind. Honourable members will recall that in 
1978 Soviet fighters opened fire on, and 
forced to land, another KAL flight, also with 
some loss of life. Earlier, in 1973, a Libyan 
aircraft strayed unwittingly over the Sinai 
Desert and was shot down by Israeli fighters 
with a loss of over 100 passengers and crew. 
That action was taken only after the pilot 
acknowledged, but did not heed, the warn- 
ings and signals given by the fighters. Furth- 
ermore, the Israeli Government promptly 
provided details of the incident, issued a 
statement expressing deep sorrow at the loss 
of life and announced ex gratia payments of 
compensation to the families of those killed 
in explicit deference to humanitarian consid- 
erations. 

Mr Speaker, there is a grim irony in the fact 
that the Soviet representative to an emergen- 
cy session of the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation in February 1973 described that 
incident as a ‘criminal act of international 
terrorism’ and said that ICAO could not 
remain aloof from the barbaric act committed 
by Israel. In 1955, compensation was also 
offered by the Bulgarian Government after its 
air force had shot down an Israeli airliner in 
Bulgarian airspace, killing 64 passengers and 
crew. The Bulgarians offered to pay com- 
pensation to the families of those killed, to 
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punish those responsible for the catastrophe 
and to take measures to prevent a repetition 
of such incidents. There are, therefore, prece- 
dents for the kind of response which the 
international community has every right now 
to expect of the Soviet Union. 

There is another dimension to this tragedy, 
to which | would like to draw the attention of 
the House. The incident is a reminder of the 
consequences of continued hostility and lack 
of communication and dialogue in the Korean 
peninsula. Australia has recognised two 
states and two governments on the Korean 
peninsula since 1974. Other Western nations 
which have relations with the Republic of 
Korea, South Korea, have made it clear that 
they would be prepared to recognise the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, North 
Korea, if the DPRK and its friends, including 
the Soviet Union, would come to terms with 
the reality that there has existed in South 
Korea for 30 years a sovereign government, 
the Republic of Korea. It is our firm conviction 
that the continuing failure of the Soviet Union 
and others to recognise that reality, while 
attempting to deny the Republic of Korea its 
legitimate place in the international commun- 
ity and its rights in international law, has 
contributed to the circumstances in which 
this appalling action has taken place. 

Cabinet discussed this matter yesterday 
and examined possible future action which 
Australia, together with other nations princi- 
pally affected might take. The Government, in 
its deliberations, was mindful of the calm and 
deeply moving words of Mr Ray Grenfell, the 
brother of one of the Australian victims who, 
after expressing his shock and disbelief at the 
destruction of an unarmed passenger aircraft, 
said: ‘But we don’t believe there should be 
any further violence or retribution ~ one act 
like that does not deserve another act’. We 
have decided to continue to press the Soviet 
authorities for a full accounting of their 
actions. We are examining what steps might 
be taken to strengthen the safety of interna- 
tional civil aviation. We are supporting the 
convening of an extraordinary meeting of the 
Council of the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation in Montreal next week. There 
we will seek a full accounting by the Soviet 
Union and a thorough impartial investigation 
in accordance with the Chicago Convention. 

The shooting down of the Korean aircraft 
was a Clear infringement of customary inter- 
national law and of the principles underlying 
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The Fiji Minister for Economic Planning and Development, the Hon. Ratu D. Toganivalu led a 16-member 


mission to Australia to attend a seminar from late September which explored the possibility of joint 
business ventures in Fiji. The Minister (right) seen with one of the Australian businessmen taking part in 
the seminar, Mr John R. Sudholz, Senior Manager (Retail Banking Services) of the ANZ Banking Group. 


(AIS photo). 


the 1944 Chicago Convention on International 
Civil Aviation, to which the USSR is a Party. It 
is open to the Government, under interna- 
tional law, to claim compensation from the 
USSR for the loss of Australian lives. We are 
giving close consideration to this possibility. 
Obviously any amount of compensation will 
not recompense the grief of those families 
who have lost loved ones in this disaster. 

The Government regards this tragedy as an 
affront to the international community. As a 
result, Australia will seek to co-ordinate its 
response as widely as possible with other 
countries and particularly with the countries 
of the Asia-Pacific region. In this connection, | 
spoke with United States Secretary of State, 
George Schultz, yesterday and have con- 
firmed that our attitude to this disaster is 
closely consistent with that of the United 
States. President Reagan's strong, clear and 
measured statement this morning expresses 
the profound concern and abhorrence held 
by all civilised countries at what has occur- 
red, while keeping open the channels of 
communication essential to preserve interna- 
tional security. 
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The Soviet Union is now seeking to evade 
its responsibilities, to shift the blame and to 
categorise the justified international outrage 
at its action, as confected indignation for 
propaganda purposes. The Government 
reiterates that the Soviet Government must 
provide a full and adequate account of this 
tragedy. | am sure that the House will join me 
in calling on the USSR to cease hiding behind 
evasive statements and to accept its respon- 
sibilities before the international community 
for the tragic consequences of its action. 


Namibia 


Following is a statement to the Parliament 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, on 8 September: 


| have sought leave to make a statement on 
the report of the Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence concerning Namibia. 
When historians look at the history of this 
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century, they may well characterise the six- 
ties and seventies as the decades of decol- 
onisation. During that period, over 70 former 
colonies achieved political independence. 
Only a few such territories remain on the 
decolonication agenda. The territory of Nami- 
bia is one of these and it represents perhaps 
the most intractable problem of all. Namibia 
has been a constant preoccupation of the 
United Nations since its formation, and in- 
deed has been a direct responsibility of the 
United Nations since 1966 when the South 
African mandate was terminated. South Afri- 
ca has, however, refused to allow direct 
United Nations administration of the territory 
and Namibia remains under de facto rule by 
the Pretoria Government. 

In 1975, South Africa acknowledged that 
the territory has a separate international 
status and from 1977 it accepted that the 
ultimate status of Namibia was as an inde- 
pendent state. The arguments since then 
have focused on how best to bring Namibia 
to independence. The historical background 
to the question and the points at conflict are 
clearly outlined in the Committee’s report. | 
congratulate the Committee on its thorough 
research and its accurate appreciation of the 
issues involved. | believe that the report will 
commend itself to both sides of the House, 
especially as successive governments have 
commanded bipartisan support in their 
general approach to southern African issues. 

The Committee’s report is broadly divided 
into two sections. There is, firstly, a review of 
the history of the negotiations for a settle- 
ment. That is followed by a commentary on 
the handling of Australia’s relations with an 
independent Namibia. | should like to com- 
ment on the two sections in turn. 

Australia has followed closely the progress 
of negotiations towards Namibian independ- 
ence. We have supported calls for early 
independence for Namibia through free elec- 
tions under the supervision and control of the 
United Nations, and the efforts of the Contact 
Group to negotiate a settlement in accord- 
ance with Security Council Resolution 435, 
which endorsed proposals for a ceasefire and 
a political settlement. Honourable members 
may have seen press reports of the visit to 
South Africa, Namibia and Angola by the 
United Nations Secretary-General, Mr Perez 
de Cueller, in late August. The aim of that visit 
was to secure agreement on the procedures 
for implementing the United Nations’ plan for 
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Namibia's independence as set out in Secur- 
ity Council Resolution 435. The Secretary- 
General was able to reach agreement with 
the South African Government on the out- 
standing issues then remaining in these 
negotiations and there are now no elements 
in the Resolution 435 package delaying a 
settlement. 

The South Africans have stated, however, 
that they would not move to implement the 
plan until agreement is reached on the with- 
drawal of Cuban troops from Angola. While 
this issue is extraneous to the independence 
settlement in terms of the issues covered in 
Security Council Resolution 435, it is clear 
that the negotiations are effectively at an 
impasse until there is some movement on the 
Cuban troops question. 

Discussions between Angola and the Un- 
ited States on the question of Cuban troops 
have been initiated, but they are proceeding 
slowly and there is no indication whether 
they are likely to be successful. Recent suc- 
cesses by the anti-Government movement 
the National Union for the Total Independ- 
ence of Angola — UNITA — which is consi- 
dered to be aided and abetted by South 
Africa, have made it less likely that the 
Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola Government — the MPLA Govern- 
ment — in Luanda could dispense with the 
services of the Cubans, even should they 
wish to do so. 

In the meantime, international concern 
over the linkage of Namibian independence 
to the Cuban troops issue, and the conse- 
quent delays in the progress towards the 
ultimate goal of an independent Namibia, is 
growing among black African states. Any 
further linkage to a settlement in Angola 
would of course only result in further delay. 

While the Australian Government appreci- 
ates the Contact Group’s efforts to secure a 
settlement in Namibia, we share the concern 
of other interested parties that the imple- 
mentation of Resolution 435 has been de- 
layed for so long. It is clear now that the 
essential elements of a settlement in accord- 
ance with Resolution 435 have been accepted 
and that the independence of Namibia is 
being held up by the introduction of other 
issues not encompassed in the United Na- 
tions plan. This is an unfortunate develop- 
ment, which we hope will not prove insur- 
mountable. 

Australia for its part has played an active 
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role in relation to United Nations efforts to 
bring independence to Namibia. Australia 
has been a member of the United Nations 
Council for Namibia since 1974, and is one of 
only four Western members of the Council. 
Australia was also represented at the Interna- 
tional Conference on Namibia at Paris in May 
of this year. Thus the Government accepts, 
and is in fact acting in accordance with, the 
Committee’s recommendation that Australia 
continue its efforts to exercise a moderating 
influence in respect of Namibia at the United 
Nations. 

Honourable members will also recall that 
the previous Government offered to supply 
forces for the military component of the 
United Nations Transition Assistance Group, 
UNTAG — the group to be established under 
the United Nation plan to monitor a ceasefire 
prior to elections in Namibia. The Prime 
Minister (Mr Hawke) has reacted positively to 
my proposal that this offer should stand. 
Australian involvement in UNTAG would 
demonstrate the Government's continuing 
commitment to an internationally agreed 
settlement for Namibia. 

A chapter of the Committee’s report deals 
with the status of Walvis Bay, a South African 
enclave within Namibia. The Government has 
no difficulties with the Committee's com- 
ments on this subject. The Government be- 
lieves that the enclave should form part of a 
united and independent Namibia. This policy 
is based not on whether South Africa has a 
legal or historic right to administer Walvis 
Bay, but on moral and pragmatic considera- 
tions. Australia therefore supports Security 
Council Resolution 435 of 1978, which calls 
for the integration of Walvis Bay into inde- 
pendent Namibia. 

The report rightly devotes considerable 
attention to the role of the South West Africa 
People’s Organisation, SWAPO. Australia ack- 
nowledges SWAPO as one of the major 
nationalist groups in Namibia and one which 
has an essential role to play in the settlement 
negotiations. We are unable, however, to 
recognise SWAPO as the ‘sole and authentic 
representative’ of the Namibian people, as 
the United Nations General Assembly has 
done. We believe that it is for the Namibian 
people to decide in a free vote who should 
govern them, and Australia does not, as a 
matter of principle, accord ‘sole representa- 
tive’ status of any political party. 

Australia is also unable to endorse armed 
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struggle as a means for achieving independ- 
ence for Namibia. Nonetheless, we under- 
stand the frustrations which have led many 
countries and people to conclude that armed 
struggle may inevitably occur as a last resort 
to end institutionalised racial discrimination 
in southern Africa. Australia continues to 
make modest contributions to the United 
Nations Fund for Namibia and the Common- 
wealth Special Fund for Namibia. Honourable 
members will know that the Jackson Commit- 
tee is currently reviewing the Australian aid 
program, including the question of aid to 
southern Africa. 


The second part of the report deals with 
Australia’s relations with an independent 
Namibia and makes several recommenda- 
tions. Essentially, the Government accepts 
these. It is still not clear, of course, when and 
how Namibia will achieve independence and 
my comments on our relationship with an 
independent Namibia must necessarily be 
general ones. As | have implied, Australia 
looks forward to Namibia's early independ- 
ence on the basis of an internationally agreed 
settlement. We would welcome and support 
any request by Namibia to join the United 
Nations and the Commonwealth. The Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government Meeting in 
1975 in Kingston in fact agreed that an 
independent Namibia would be welcomed 
into the Commonwealth. Australia would of 
course be pleased to establish diplomatic 
relations with an independent Namibia. 


The attitude of an independent Namibia to 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty would be of 
particular interest to Australia. Given its 
proximity to South Africa — which refuses to 
sign the Treaty — and the negative attitude to 
the Treaty of a number of black African 
countries, in the light of South Africa’s 
attitude, Namibia may be unwilling to adhere. 
We believe it important that nuclear suppliers 
adhere to the Treaty and would wish to 
encourage Namibia to do so. 


Once again, | commend the Committee for 
the research and analysis demonstrated by 
its report. It is a most useful document and 
one which is accepted by the Government. | 
am sure all honourable members will join me 
in expressing Australia’s strong concern that 
the achievement of Namibia’s independence 
be delayed no longer, as any further delay 
would merely serve to contribute to instabil- 
ity in southern Africa. 
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Report of the Joint Foreign Affairs 
and Defence Committee on the 
Gulf and Australia 


Following is a statement to the Parliament 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, on 8 September: 


A large number of issues are addressed in 
this very comprehensive report of the Joint 
Foreign Affairs and Defence Committee enti- 
tled: ‘The Gulf and Australia’ produced in 
April 1982. | wish to express appreciation to 
the Sub-Committee on Middle Eastern and 
African Affairs, and its Chairman, the honour- 
able member for Cook, (Mr Dobie), for the 
efforts put in to the compilation of this report. 
There are matters dealt with in the report on 
which some of my ministerial colleagues may 
well wish to comment further in due course. 
In my own remarks, | wish to emphasise that 
the report deals with an area of increasing 
importance to Australia. It covers the 
strategic significance of the Gulf area and the 
involvement of the superpowers there and 
gives close attention to the various regional 
concerns and factors. The main value of the 
report lies in its very careful and detailed 
consideration of the impact which all of these 
factors have upon Australia, and notably 
upon Australia’s foreign affairs, defence and 
trade interests. 

If | could deal first with the question of 
superpower involvement in the area, | note 
the assessment in the report that the in- 
creased military and political activity of the 
Soviet Union and the United States of Amer- 
ica and their allies has seen the Gulf become 
an area of increasing tension and possible 
superpower confrontation which Australia 
cannot ignore. In addition to the superpower 
rivalry in an area of such economic import- 
ance to the world, the possibility exists that 
the tragic conflict between fran and Iraq may 
escalate, threatening the oil exports of ali the 
countries in the area. 

In regard to the role of the Soviet Union, 
the report correctly notes that the Soviet 
Union has continued its policy of seeking 
Arab and international recognition of its 
claims, as a neighbour and superpower, to a 
legitimate role in the Middle East. The Soviet 
Union’s influence in the region is still, howev- 
er, secondary to that of the United States. The 
opportunities for it to increase its role and 
influence are limited by Arab and Iranian 
suspicions and by Islamic attitudes to com- 
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munism. The Gulf states are also very aware 
of the continued Soviet occupation of Afgha- 
nistan. Since, however, a primary concern of 
Arab countries remains the attitude of the 
superpowers towards the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
will continue to have certain advantage over 
the West and particularly the United States 
because of the perception that the USSR is 
inclined towards the Arab point of view. 

The Soviet Union suffered embarrassment 
from its impotence during Israel’s invasion of 
Lebanon and has made strenuous efforts to 
regain its influence in the Middle East. These 
efforts largely centre on its relationship with 
Syria. It has significantly increased the deliv- 
ery of military supplies to Syria, in particular, 
surface to air missiles. Soviet prospects for 
injecting itself into the Arab-Israeli peace 
process remain limited, although it has an 
ability to disrupt any arrangements which 
exclude it. Soviet prospects for direct in- 
tervention in the Gulf itself also appear slight 
at present, but any escalation of the Iran-Iraq 
war could well change the situation. 

The report notes the intention of the United 
States to maintain a military capacity in this 
area of vital interest to it. The American 
Administration has tried to develop a region- 
al strategic consensus to combat Soviet influ- 
ence. To this end the Americans have con- 
ducted military exercises in Egypt, Sudan, 
Somalia and Oman. It would also be true to 
say, however, that moderate Arab states may 
sometimes be reluctant to be seen to be too 
close to the United States because of the 
perceived failure of the Americans effectively 
to tackle the Palestinian question and prevent 
Israel from pursuing policies in the West Bank 
and Gaza which are seen as contrary to 
resolution 242. 

The report has noted the importance of 
resolving the Arab-Israeli dispute. One effect 
of resolution of the dispute might well. be a 
greater willingness on the part of moderate 
Arab states to be seen as pro-Western. The 
report includes a section relating to Austra- 
lian strategic interest in the area. It notes that 
Australia has no direct strategic interest, but 
that it has a common concern, along with 
other countries, to secure an assured supply 
of oil and to continue to export to the area. If 
we widen the definition of strategic interest it 
might be possible to express some of our 
very real concerns in the area, which | see as 
the following: 
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We are vitally concerned that the West 
and the developing world should be able to 
pursue balanced economic development 
through access to reliable supplies of oil at 
reasonable prices. 

We are vitally concerned that instability 
or conflict in the area could lead to height- 
ened great power involvement with 
dangerous strategic implications. 

Our communications with Europe, in- 
cluding shipping and air links, depend on 
the availability of direct and secure routes 
through the area. 

The Islamic countries of the region have 
acquired marked political strategic signifi- 
cance in themselves because of their oil 
wealth and the growing influence in world 
politics of Islamic solidarity. 
| note that the report raises the question of 

involvement by Australia in the steps being 
taken by the United States to improve its 
military preparedness in the north-west Indi- 
an Ocean because of events in the Gulf area 
in the last few years. The report refers 
particularly to United States planning for a 
rapid deployment force and indicates a prob- 
ability that Australia will be involved, perhaps 
only as a staging post, if the rapid deploy- 
ment force, or components of and air cover 
for it, are ever rushed to the Gulf in a westerly 
direction from the United States. 

The present position is however that Au- 
stralia clearly has its own independent views 
on developments in the Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean. In support of our own and general 
Western diplomatic objectives in the Indian 
Ocean, Australia deployed a carrier task 
group in 1980 and has made a number of 
single ship deployments since then. It is 
desirable that Australia demonstrate on a 
regular basis that it has an independent 
national role to play in the Indian Ocean. The 
report refers in detail to the very important 
trade and economic relationship between 
Australia and the Gulf, and | will comment 
briefly on some of the matters raised, noting 
once again that other Ministers are directly 
interested in the conclusions of the report. 

In the area of trade and economic relations, 
the report comments that in general terms 
Australia is making adequate efforts to en- 
sure continued increase of exports to the Gulf 
countries. Recent figures show that our ex- 
ports to the Gulf continue to increase. Pro- 
visional figures indicate exports for the year 
to June 1983 were $1081m. This can be 
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compared with $1051m to June 1982, and 
$916m to June 1981. Provisional figures for 
imports for the year to June 1983 were 
$1914m compared with $1936m to June 1982 
and $1808m to June 1981. 

Since the report was prepared an agree- 
ment on trade and economic and technical 
co-operation has been signed with Kuwait. 
Preparation of similar agreements with the 
United Arab Emirates and Qatar is at an 
advanced stage. The report comments on 
press speculation about Australia being a 
target for the investment and lending of 
petrodollars and expresses disappointment 
that more comprehensive and public figures 
from Gulf countries as suppliers of capital are 
not available. This is a matter on which the 
Treasurer (Mr Keating) might wish to com- 
ment at some future time. | note, however, 
that since 1976 foreign direct investment has 
been screened by governments of the day 
against a range of economic and other 
criteria to ensure consistency with Australia’s 
interests. 

The Minister for Trade (Mr Lionel Bowen) 
might like to respond to the comments in the 
report concerning language training for De- 
partment of Trade staff serving in the Gulf. | 
should just like to say that | share the 
Committee’s concern that every effort should 
be made to ensure that, wherever possible, 
officers representing Australia overseas — 
whether with the Department of Trade or the 
Department of Foreign Affairs - should have 
at least a basic understanding of the lan- 
guage spoken in the country in which they 
are operating. 

In regard to oil and its general economic 
significance, the report does us a useful 
service in bringing together a great deal of 
information which point up, correctly, the 
broad importance of the Gulf countries in the 
world economy. it is an importance which 
goes beyond their role as oil suppliers to 
embrace their signifcance as a market and as 
a source of investment funds. In its broad 
lines, and in the longer term, the report's 
analysis continues to look sound. It correctly 
signifies the continuing and probably even 
increasing dependence of the West on oil 
supplies from the region — despite all the 
efforts made over the last decade to change 
energy balances and reduce dependence on 
imported oil. It points, too, to the very limited 
latitude which Australia has to diversify its 
sources of supply. 
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In the shorter term, however, we have seen 
since the report was prepared the appearance 
of an oil supply surplus on a scale much 
larger than it was possible to anticipate, even 
as little as two years go. The economic 
recession and changes in oil demand caused 
by substitution policies and efforts to im- 
prove efficiency have had effects on the oil 
market which the report correctly anticipated, 
but they have been of a considerably larger 
scale than it or any other observer was able to 
foresee. The combined effects of the price cut 
and reduced sales values have produced a 
major drop in Government revenue for the 
Gulf states. Indeed, what seemed virtually 
impossible just a few years ago has in fact 
happened: the massive financial surpluses of 
the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries have not only been reduced; they 
have in many cases disappeared altogether. 


In the longer term it is probable that there 
will be further real price increases as the oil 
market firms up. But it appears that in the 
short to medium term the prospects for 
general economic development, and in par- 
ticular for an expansion in the Gulf states’ 
trade, are now much reduced, that is, should 
there be no threat to Gulf oil exports. The 
implications for maintaining and expanding 
Australian commercial relations are obvious- 
ly considerable and are under examination in 
relevant departments. 

| should also comment on the reference in 
the report to the adequacy of energy report- 
ing by our overseas missions. The report 
notes that problems which had been detected 
earlier had largely been resolved by early 
1982. Since then the Department of Foreign 
Affairs has continued to work to refine its 
procedures to ensure that posts are kept 
briefed on oil market development and that 
they are given clear guidance on our report- 
ing interests and priorities. The most recent 
oil market review incorporating an updated 
list of reporting requirements which was 
revised in consultation with the Department 
of Resources and Energy is on its way to 
posts abroad at the moment. 


The report raises the question of Australia’s 
cultural relationship with the Gulf area. While 
recognising the valuable work that has been 
done on Islam at some institutions — for 
example, units on the Islamic tradition within 
the Faculty of Asian Civilisation at the Austra- 
lian National University and the study of 
Middle Eastern cultures at Goulburn College 
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of Advanced Education. | would agree in 
general with the tenor of the report, that is, 
that more courses dealing with the modern 
history, politics and religion of Muslim coun- 
tries at tertiary institutions would create grea- 
ter Australian understanding of a region 
which is of vital political, economic and 
strategic interest. The Federal Goverment has 
limited influence on courses in this sector of 
education as tertiary institutions are largely 
autonomous. But | will suggest to my col- 
league the Minister for Education and Youth 
Affairs (Senator Ryan) that she examine what 
can be done in this area. 

| conclude by noting that the Middle East 
remains an extremely volatile area and that | 
believe continued coverage of developments 
in the area by the Joint Foreign Affairs and 
Defence Committee will be of great value. | 
repeat: | congratulate the members of the 
sub-committee who have been responsible 
for a comprehensive and highly relevant 
report. 


Review of ANZUS 


Following is a statement to the Parliament 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, on 15 September: 


Just over 30 years ago a new word came 
into Australian popular usage. It was 
‘ANZUS’. Four days after ANZAC Day in 1952, 
the security treaty between Australia, New 
Zealand and the United States of America — 
what came to be known more simply as the 
ANZUS Treaty — entered into force. It was no 
coincidence that this was precisely one day 
after another major treaty came into force. 
That was the Treaty of Peace with Japan, and 
each of the three ANZUS partners were also 
parties to it. The fact of the matter, of course, 
was that the ANZUS Treaty was party of the 
Japanese peace settlement arrangements 
and machinery. It was part of the attempt to 
guarantee, to the extent that any such thing 
can be guaranteed, that the desperate days of 
1941-45 would not again be inflicted on the 
peoples of the Asian-Pacific region, at least 
not from the same source. 

The Government has completed its review 
of the ANZUS Treaty, first as a national act 
and then in association with Australia’s 
alliance partners. The review has led us to a 
firm and unequivocal reaffirmation of the 
alliance as fundamental to Australia’s nation- 
al security and foreign and defence policies. 
in saying this, | do not say that the Treaty 
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guarantees Australia’s national safety and 
welfare, nor do | place us in that posture of 
happy dependence that has satisfied the 
foreign policy ambitions of many Australians 
in the past both within and without this 
Parliament. However, although the Treaty 
was drawn up a generation ago, and in very 
different circumstances, we have reached the 
conclusion that the commitments and obliga- 
tions that were accepted then remain as valid 
and appropriate today. The Treaty has the full 
support of this Government; but we recog- 
nise that we must still pull our full weight in 
our own protection. 

Let me now explain why, on attaining office 
earlier this year, the Government decided the 
time had come to put the ANZUS Treaty 
under the microscope — to subject it to a 
searching examination and to compare our 
findings with our partners. Our objective was 
not to revise the Treaty, nor was it to seek to 
weaken it. On the contrary, we were con- 
vinced that by stripping away the misconcep- 
tions, and the unrealistic expectations which 
surrounded the Treaty, we would strengthen 
it and bring it back to terms with reality. We 
started from an open-eyed acknowledgement 
that 1983 was no 1952. The war with Japan 
was long over. Japan had become our most 
important trading partner and had come to 
play a key role in world affairs. Other wars 
had been fought and, if not won, had been 
settled; or, as in the case of Korea, brought to 
an uneasy halt. The long and fruitful period of 
so-called containment of China was over. 
China enjoyed friendly and co-operative links 
with most of her regional neighbours, includ- 
ing Australia. 

Old problems had been settled; new diffi- 
culties had emerged. Old fears had been laid; 
new worries had arisen. The political nature 
of our region had undergone far-reaching 
change. Many former colonies, including our 
own, had been transformed into independent 
or self-governing states. Throughout the 
three decades which had elapsed since the 
word ANZUS joined our national language, 
Australia has not once been seriously 
threatened by armed attack. It seemed a 
reasonable question to ask whether the terms 
of Australia’s basic security treaty, concluded 
over 30 years ago, continued to serve Austra- 
lia effectively in the 1980s. 


Pattern of the review 


The Government's own review of the 
Treaty was completed just before the visit of 
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the Prime Minister (Mr Hawke) to 
Washington, where he publicly confirmed the 
Government's intention to maintain and 
strengthen ANZUS. That visit and, shortly 
afterwards, Mr Muldoon’s visit to Australia, 
provided opportunities for the Prime Minister 
to brief partner governments on the broad 
conclusions of our review and to indicate the 
issues for more detailed discussion at the 
ANZUS Council meeting in July. My 
colleague the Minister for Defence (Mr 
Scholes) and | attended the ANZUS Council 
meeting in mid-July. There we offered a 
detailed presentation of the Australian 
perspective and discussed the American and 
New Zealand perceptions. | am pleased to 
report that at the Council meeting we 
obtained the clarifications we had been 
seeking and gained acceptance of the 
propositions which we advanced. At the joint 
press conference immediately after the 
Council meeting Secretary Shultz was asked 
his views on the review we had proposed. He 
replied that it was ‘an excellent idea’. He 
described it as ‘most worthwhile to go 
through the discussion that we did and to 
arrive at where we are...it’s been a good 
exercise’. The statement | am now making, 
which has been agreed by my colleague the 
Minister for Defence, in a sense completes 
the review process by recording the essential 
features of the review. 


Issues discussed and conclusions 


In its own review the Government reached 
the following main conclusions: 

è It is in Australia’s interests to maintain the 
ANZUS Treaty. Although concluded in very 
different circumstances the ANZUS Treaty 
has continuing relevance. It supports 
Australia’s security in current and 
prospective strategic circumstances and 
reflects a coincidence of strategic interest 
between Australia, New Zealand and the 
United States; 

è this coincidence of interest provides the 
basis for co-operation which yields 
substantial benefits for Australia’s defence 
effort and which affords substantial benefit 
to the United States also; 

è the provisions of the Treaty have been a 
significant factor in the development of 
consultations and co-operation with the 
United States and provide a firm basis on 
which United States military support could 
be sought in the event of major threat to 
the security of Australia, or New Zealand; 
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@ while the provisions of the Treaty do not 
define precisely the nature of the response 
which partners might provide according to 
their constitutional processes in the event 
of attack or major threat, the Treaty has 
significant deterrent value; 

è ANZUS has facilitated the development of 
available co-operation in defence matters 
with benefits much wider than the scope of 
the Treaty’s provisions; and 

@ the Treaty provisions do not derogate from 
Australia’s right of national decisions in 
foreign and defence policy matters. 

The conclusions reached at the ANZUS 
Council meeting were entirely consistent with 
our own. The main points of agreement are 
recorded in the Council Communique, from 
which | now wish to quote the relevant 
paragraphs: 

After the Secretary of State welcomed the 
ANZUS Delegations, the Council Members 
reviewed the ANZUS Alliance. It was the first 
such review since the ANZUS Treaty was 
signed in 1951. They noted that, although 
international political and strategic 
circumstances which prevailed at that time 
had changed, it is a sign of the resilience of 
the Treaty that it remains relevant and vitally 
important to the shared security concerns 
and strategic interests of the three partner 
governments. 

The Council Members affirmed that the 
Alliance is firmly based on the partners’ 
common traditions and concern to protect 
democratic values. They value highly the 
co-operative defence arrangements. 
facilitated by the Treaty since its conclusion, 
which have served their governments’ 
mutual security interests and promoted a 
strengthening of each other's defence 
capability. In the spirit of the ANZUS Alliance, 
they noted that, beyond the activities of 
defence co-operation, the various efforts, 
individual and collective, by the partners to 
promote both regional and global 
development and stability have also served 
the cause of mutual security. 

The Council acknowledged that the ANZUS 
Treaty does not absolve each government 
from the primary responsibility to provide for 
its awn security to the extent which its 
resources allow. It is for this reason that 
Article Il of the Treaty provides that the 
parties will ‘by means of continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid maintain 
and develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack’. The Council 
Members also noted that the ability of each 
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country to defend itself is substantially 
enhanced by their common commitments 
under the Treaty. A range of responses is 
available to the Parties to act to meet a 
common danger in accordance with their 
constitutional processes. 

The Council also reaffirmed that the 
ANZUS Treaty is an agreement between 
sovereign and equal states committed to the 
democratic tradition. in accordance with that 
tradition, the respective states would at times 
have varying views and perspectives on 
various international political and economic 
issues. Such diversity does not affect their 
solidarity under the ANZUS Treaty, the 
maintenance of which reflects the 
fundamental interests of the three partners. 

in order to strengthen the Alliance further 
and recognising that national security cannot 
be assured by military strength alone, the 
Council Members considered a number of 
practical co-operative measures: 

They agreed that ANZUS consultative 
processes could be strengthened through 
further periodic ANZUS officials talks. These 
talks, which were revived this year, would 
rotate between the three capitals and address 
issues or areas of common concern. 
Participants would include mid-level and 
senior officials expert on the issues or areas 
to be addressed. 

They also agreed that the framework of 
ANZUS and bilateral defence co-operation 
requires a standardisation of privileges and 
immunities and of jurisdictional and other 
matters for military service personnel and 
their families serving in each other's 
countries. The members therefore agreed to 
give priority to early conclusion of a 
reciprocal ANZUS Status of Forces 
Agreement. 

They expressed satisfaction with the 
continuing programs of exchanges, 
combined exercises and visits among the 
Treaty partners. They also reaffirmed the 
importance of these programs, of ongoing 
efforts to modernise and to assure supply of 
equipment, and of continuing to strengthen 
alliance defensive capabilities and thus 
deterrence of conflict’. 

These conclusions are clear and 
unambiguous and | do not wish here to seek 
to reinterpret them. However, | do wish to 
draw attention to some of the communique 
points which reflect the issues which 
Australia raised at the meeting: 

The erroneous notion that Australia is 
totally dependent on ANZUS, and thus the 
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United States, for its national security implies 
an unquestioning, deferential relationship 
which would be unhealthy in itself and also a 
very poor basis for effective defence 
planning. The Treaty relationship is, of 
course, between sovereign, independent 
nations and should thus be the expression of 
each party's national interests; otherwise it 
would amount to surrender of national 
sovereignty and would impair each country’s 
international standing. The communique 
shows that our partners fully supported this 
point and agreed that diversity of opinion or 
attitude does not affect the fundamental 
solidarity underlying the Treaty. 

The communique quite rightly emphasises 
the Treaty article which requires each partner 
-to provide for its own security to the extent 
which its resources allow. This issue of 
self-help we regard as fundamental. Australia 
cannot expect others to help Australia under 
ANZUS or any other arrangement if Australia 
does not help itself. 

Support from Treaty partners can be 
expressed in a range of responses. The 
Treaty does not provide any automatic 
guarantee of military support in the event of 
attack or major threat. We were reassured by 
the Americans as to their understanding of 
the requirement for prompt and effective 
fulfilment of ANZUS obligations. As 
Secretary of State Shultz said at the joint 
press conference following the Council 
meeting: ‘...the hard kernel is the 
undertaking to respond in the event of attack 
on any of the countries involved’. In the 
United States view any armed attack on the 
ally would require, and would receive from 
the other allies, full and prompt fulfilment of 
the ANZUS security commitment — 
including, if necessary, military support. But, 
as | said at the same press conference, and as 
Mr Shultz acknowledged earlier at the 
ANZUS Council meeting, the obligation to 
respond and to assist would not 
automatically involve the provision of 
military forces in support of the country 
subjected to threat or attacks — because of 
the requirement to observe constitutional 
processes. These would allow each country 
opportunity to assess the requirements of the 
situation and to determine its national 
interests and obligations and the mode and 
extent of its response. A range of responses 
might be available, and it would be up to the 
other partners to judge which response 
would be appropriate in a given situation. It 
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may be in certain circumstances that 
diplomatic action, or political or economic 
sanctions against the adversary, or the 
supply of equipment or military logistical 
support for the ally would be judged a more 
appropriate response than direct military 
involvement. In other circumstances direct 
military support may be appropriate. 

Before leaving this question of whether an 
automatic military response might be 
expected in all circumstances under ANZUS, | 
should just like to quote some remarks made 
by former Prime Minister Fraser in a 
television interview in May last year. What he 
said indicates quite clearly the bipartisan 
nature of our understanding in this respect. 
Mr Fraser said: 

You can never automatically anticipate 
assistance. Nations will always read treaties 
in terms of the circumstances of the time, in 
terms of the relationship between the 
countries at the time — in our case, between 
the United States and Australia and New 
Zealand. 

I don’t believe it has ever been the case that 
anyone — Britain or the United States — 
would automatically come to Australia’s aid, 
no matter what the circumstances are. 

I would also like to draw attention to the 
following statement from the 1976 White 
Paper on Australian Defence which reads: 

It is not our policy, nor would it be prudent, 
to rely upon U.S. combat help in all 
circumstances. Indeed it is possible to 
envisage a range of situations in which the 
threshold of direct U.S. combat involvement 
could be quite high. 

Underlying any consideration of what form 
of support might be appropriate will of 
course be the assumption, to which | have 
already referred, that each country will have 
developed a prudent level of self-defence 
capability commensurate with the resources 
which it has available. The so called Guam 
Doctrine represents a significant expression 
of that view by a recent United States 
Administration and a similar approach was 
adopted even more recently by Judge Clark, 
President Reagan’s National Security 
Adviser, in a major public address just over a 
year ago. That expectation of a reasonable 
effort of self-help, of self-defence, is not only 
eminently sensible in itself but is, of course, 
entirely consistent with and in accord with 
the general principles, explicit and implicit, 
underlying the ANZUS arrangements. 

There are a number of references of 
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constitutional processes, to the range of 
responses and options that might be 
available and to the element of discretion and 
judgment involved in deciding what kind of 
response might or might not be necessary. It 
may be asked whether all these conditions 
and qualifications reduce the real 
effectiveness of the Treaty; do they mean that 
the Treaty has in fact no real practical value? 
The answer to that question is resoundingly 
no, What those qualifications do mean, 
however, is that we cannot assume military 
support from our Treaty partners in every 
contingency; and that we should therefore 
develop a self-defence capability in case in a 
particular contingency we need to rely on our 
own resources. By definition, therefore, it 
would not be prudent to base the 
development of our Defence Force structure 
on the assumption that our forces will 
necessarily be part of a superpower 
deployment in the event of any form of 
hostilities in which we are involved. It is more 
prudent and proper to elaborate these force 
structures on the basis of a self-defence 
capability within our regional context. | 
hasten to add for clarity of record that our 
threat assessment is as it was for the 
previous Government, that is, that in the 
foreseeable future we are not confronted by 
any likely regional threat. 

Indeed, agreement was explicitly reached 
as to Australia’s prime defence role, namely, 
as one of building our self-defence capability 
within our regional context, rather than as a 
presumed global role as some sort of 
appendix of a superpower. That clarification 
will allow a much more explicit and precise 
formulation of our defence thinking and will 
govern the defence structure that we 
establish for our Defence Force. 

From that last point it follows that not 
everything which Australia does in the 
defence field with the United States and New 
Zealand should be seen as part of the ANZUS 
relationship. All too often in the past 
Australians have had a tendency to believe, 
or have been encouraged to believe, that 
ANZUS covers every conceivable association 
with the U.S. and every conceivable military 
action that we might take together. ANZUS 
does not provide such limitless coverage and 
clearly is not the only determinant of our 
relationships with New Zealand and the 
United States. We may well undertake 
various activities in co-operation with the 
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United States and New Zealand, not because 
such activities or actions are required ANZUS 
obligations — rather because of our mutual 
interests and perceptions and the deeper 
association that ANZUS represents. 

That last point is of course relevant to the 
Australian Government's attitude towards 
the joint defence facilities in Australia, such 
as North-West Cape, Pine Gap and 
Nurrungar. None of these activities involves a 
specific ANZUS obligation, and they are in 
any case bilateral arrangements as New 
Zealand is not involved. While the 
agreements establishing the joint defence 
facilities do refer to ANZUS in their 
preambular paragraphs, they are not a 
necessary consequence of ANZUS itself. 
However, the facilities clearly represent an 
important reflection and instance of the 
shared interests which the Treaty embodies, 
and the Government regards this form of 
co-operation with the United States as of 
unique value. 

As the Prime Minister and | have indicated 
on several occasions recently, the 
contribution made by the joint defence 
facilities to deterrence of nuclear war fully 
justifies any risks that might be seen as 
arising from our having those facilities in 
Australia. In addition the operation of the 
joint defence facilities gives us some moral 
standing in the position we intend to take 
more actively in the United Nations and other 
international fora in support of arms control 
and arms reduction. 

It is our considered view that we cannot 
expect to be influential in the crucial issues of 
arms control, arms reduction and 
disarmament initiatives both at relevant 
international fora and through appropriate 
bilateral contact if we ‘cop-out’ completely on 
such an important matter as nuclear 
deterrence. Therein, as things stand now, 
rests the only viable option of effective 
restraint to nuclear conflict. It is important 
that we fulfil our moral obligations in 
affecting that restraint if we are genuinely 
concerned about minimising to the greatest 
extent possible, in prevailing circumstances, 
the possibility of such conflict. From that 
credible and morally committed position, we 
are in a sound and influential position to 
argue beyond the present less than steady 
circumstances for a better arrangement 
based on armaments negotiations — 
conventional as well as nuclear — leading to 
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effective controls, hopefully arms reduction 
and ideally, but perhaps not plausibly given 
the nature of the world we know, to 
disarmament. 

I think it important to reiterate for the 
record that this Labor Government in matters 
of international relations presumes to be 
neither neutral nor non-aligned. We clearly 
have our commitments, and our alignment is 
frequently and convincingly demonstrated. 
Our independence and national interest are 
served greatly by these associations but 
within them we exercise independence of 
judgment, are prepared to disagree with 
allies where it is in the best interests of the 
alliance, and certainly where it is in the best 
interests of this nation. The fact that these 
things can be done and the alliance remain 
intact is an indication of the maturity of the 
relationship. In this regard | repeat from the 
communique the endorsement of these 
values | have just referred to and which | put 
quite directly at the ANZUS Council meeting. 
The communique states: 

... the respective States would at times 
have varying views and perspectives on 
various international political and economic 
issues. Such diversity does not affect their 
solidarity under the ANZUS Treaty... 


Concluding remarks 


| should like to say that the Government 
has been much assisted in its review of the 
Treaty by two useful reports of the 
Parliamentary Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence. The first was the 
Committee's report on ‘Threats to Australia’s 
Security — their Nature and Probability’ and 
the second on the ‘ANZUS Alliance’. The 
threat report noted that in the event of an 
attack on Australia, the possibility was open 
for the United States to decide to respond by 
military force or means other than the 
application of military force — for example, 
by supply of military equipment, by 
diplomatic or economic pressure on the 
attacker, and so on. The deterrent value of the 
potential diplomatic, military or economic 
measures which the United States would 
employ in support of Australia if attacked was 
also acknowledged. 

The second report, on the ANZUS Alliance, 
concluded that the mutual security provisions 
of the ANZUS Treaty, taken together, 
represent a stronger assurance of military 
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assistance in the event of an attack on 
Australia than a commitment merely to 
consult. The Committee believed that if 
Australia was under an attack which proved 
beyond its capacity to handle alone, U.S. 
support in one form or another would be 
forthcoming. 

The Government's own review and the 
outcome of our discussions in Washington 
with our ANZUS partners endorse these 
findings of the Joint Committee. ANZUS is 
not a paper tiger but it is up to Australia first 
and foremost to look after itself. That is a 
sobering thought of which we should not lose 
sight. ANZUS is not an elaborate document 
authorising us to get our self-defence on the 
cheap. It is a commitment of national and 
mutual responsibility. It is our duty to 
discharge those responsibilities prudently if 
we are to sustain the Treaty. | believe that 
various parties in Government have sought 
to do this. They have continued to do so 
recently and currently in spite of the most 
difficult economic circumstances. That goes 
to the bipartisan credit of the parties who 
have served this country in government in 
recent years and it is an achievement which 
we should not seek to sully or undermine for 
the purpose of brief political opportunity. The 
national security of this country should be 
beyond such cheap motives and borne with 
commitment from all the parties. 

In conclusion I would like to say again what 
| said in the course of a recent visit in 
South-East Asia. Much more important to the 
future peace and security of Australia than 
any treaty, as | see it, must be the 
achievement of a stable, harmonious and 
economically viable environment in the area 
of the world in which we live, that is, the 
Asian-Pacific region. While none of us would 
want to throw away a military shield which 
helps to protect us from possible threats, we 
must at the same time make every possible 
effort to create conditions which make the 
invoking of that military shield unnecessary. | 
do not for one moment believe that we shall 
succeed quickly. We can expect setbacks and 
failures. But try we must. While that effort is 
being made, we will do all we can to maintain 
the undoubted vitality and strength of the 
ANZUS Treaty. That strength has been much 
enhanced by our seeing it as it really is — 
now in 1983 — fundamental to, but not an 
exclusive guarantee of, our national defence 
and security. 
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Statements 


Appointment of Ambassador to 
Israel 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 
September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr Robert Merrillees as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Israel. 

Dr Merrillees will succeed Mr David Goss 
who has been Ambassador since 1980. 

Mr Hayden said that there had been a long 
and close association between Australia and 
the State of Israel since its establishment. 
Australia was one of the first countries to 
recognise Israel and to establish diplomatic 
representation there. Australia’s relations 
with Israel were underpinned by the firm 
commitment to Israel's right to exist within 
secure and recognised boundaries. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government 
viewed events in the strategically and econo- 
mically important Middle East region with 
keen interest and regarded it as vital to have 
good relations with all states in the area. 

Dr Merrillees, who will take up his appoint- 
ment in December, has previously served in 
London, Beirut, New York and Phnom Penh. 


Lebanon — travel 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs on 1 September: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs said 
today that the security situation in Beirut has 
deteriorated to a point which now makes it 
unlikely that, until such time as the situation 
improves, the Australian Embassy will be 
able to provide any form of consular assist- 
ance to Australian citizens in Lebanon. 

The Department will continue to monitor 
developments and advises any Australian 
citizens who contemplate travelling to Leba- 
non should seek an up-date of information 
from the Department in Canberra on tele- 
phone (062) 61 3305 or its offices in the 
State capitals. 
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East Timor — reports of 
Indonesian military build-up 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 
September: 


The Foreign Minister, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, 
today expressed the Australian Govern- 
ment’s concern over reports that a new 
build-up of Indonesian troops and military 
equipment was taking place in East Timor 
and that this was being accompanied by 
civilian arrests. 

The Australian Government has been fol- 
lowing events in East Timor closely. It wel- 
comed the reports of peaceful contacts be- 
tween the Indonesian authorities and Fretilin 
which from March this year resulted in a 
virtual ceasefire throughout East Timor. Simi- 
larly, it was with deep regret that the Govern- 
ment learnt of a reported major incident on 8 
August in which ex-Fretilin villagers were 
said to have attacked and killed 12-15 Indone- 
sian soldiers. 

The Australian Government urges restraint 
so that the process of peaceful contact can be 
given a chance to succeed. The Government 
believes that any resumption of hostilities 
can only add to the human misery and 
suffering in East Timor and would represent a 
step backwards in the search for a lasting 
peace. It is conveying its concern to the 
Indonesian Government. 


Destruction of Korean airliner — 
statement by Prime Minister 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 2 September: 


| have today sent the following message to 
President Chun Doo Hwan of the Republic of 
Korea: 

| wish to convey to you on behalf of the 
Australian Government and people our shock 
and concern at the loss of Korean Airlines 
Flight 7. 

There are no circumstances in which the 
shooting down of an unarmed aircraft serv- 
ing no military purpose can be justified. 
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A wide range of goods from Chile such as timber, leatherware, wines and liqueurs, went on display in 
September at the International Trade Development Centre in Melbourne. The Consul for Chile in 
Melbourne, Mr Eduardo Vives (left) is seen examining the range of wines and liqueurs with Mr Norman 
Wall (centre) of the International Trade Development Centre and Mr Pelayo Garcia, an Australian wine 


merchant. {AIS photo), 


We are seeking an urgent explanation from 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry and the Soviet 
Ambassador to Australia. 

May | assure you of Australia’s continued 
strong support for the right of the Republic of 
Korea to its place in the international com- 
munity and its rights in international law. 


Destruction of Korean airliner — 
statement by Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 
September: 


On instructions from the Minister for Fore- 
ign Affairs, Mr Hayden, MP, the Secretary of 
the Department, Mr Henderson, called in the 
Soviet Ambassador this afternoon to convey 
to him formally and forcefully the views of 
the Australian Government on the shooting 
down of the Korean airliner. 

Mr Henderson gave Mr Samoteikin copies 
of statements made by the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Minister and said, as stated 
by Mr Hayden, that the Australian Govern- 
ment was seeking an immediate full explana- 
tion from the Soviet Union. Mr Henderson 
said that, in addition to deploring what had 
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happened on grounds of general principle 
and serious violation of international law, the. 
Australian Government was particularly con- 
cerned that an Australian family had been 
amongst those who had lost their lives. 

The Soviet Ambassador, in reply, made a 
number of points, including that a thorough 
investigation was called for, as it was by no 
means established that the plane had been 
shot down as a result of Soviet action. He also 
expressed sympathy for the Australian family 
on board. 

Mr Henderson said he would welcome a 
full and thorough investigation but that the 
information available to him was that the 
plane had indeed been shot down. He found 
it incomprehensible that any nation would 
take such an extreme step as to shoot down 
an unarmed civilian airliner, whatever the 
circumstances. 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 
September: 


It is with concern and shock that we have 
learned of the circumstances of the loss of 
Korean Airlines flight 7 on 1 September. 

There is no circumstance in which any 
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nation can be justified in shooting down an 
unarmed civilian aircraft serving no military 
purpose. The fact that the aircraft may have 
strayed into Soviet airspace and the fact that 
the Soviet Union refuses to recognise the 
existence of the Republic of Korea provide no 
justification whatsoever for an attack on the 
aircraft. 

| extend my sympathy and that of the 
Government to the Korean people and also to 
the relatives of the Australian citizen, Mr Neil 
Grenfell, who was a passenger on the aircraft 
and to the relatives of others lost. 

The incident is of grave concern to every 
nation because of its consequences for the 
safety of air navigation. 

The incident is also a tragic illustration of 
the consequences of continued hostility relat- 
ing to the Korean peninsula. Australia has 
recognised two states and two governments 
on the Korean peninsula since 1974. Other 
Western nations who have relations with the 
Republic of Korea (South Korea) have made 
clear that they would be prepared to recog- 
nise the DPRK (North Korea) if the DPRK and 
its friends, including the Soviet Union, would 
come to terms with the reality that there has 
existed in South Korea for over 30 years a 
sovereign government, the Republic of 
Korea. 

It is our firm conviction that the continuing 
failure of the Soviet Union and others to 
recognise that reality, attempting to deny the 
Republic of Korea its legitimate place in the 
international community and its right in inter- 
national law has contributed to the circumst- 
ances in which this appaling act has taken 
place. 

My Department is seeking an explanation 
of this event from the Soviet Ambassador 
and from the Soviet Foreign Ministry. The 
Department is also in contact with our repre- 
sentatives in Moscow, Seoul, Tokyo and 
Washington. As appropriate, other state- 
ments will be made. 


Korean airliner: Security Council 
statement by Australia 
Following is the text of the Australian state- 


ment to the United Nations Security Council, 
on 2 September: 


First, Sir, | should like through you to thank 
the Members of the Security Council for 
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allowing my Delegation to address them this 
afternoon. 

As | said in my letter of today’s date 
associating Australia with the request for this 
meeting it was with shock and indignation 
that my Goverment learned of the circumst- 
ances of the downing of the Korean Airlines 
flight 7 on 31 August. 

The loss of 269 on board makes this the 
fifth most serious air disaster in aviation 
history. The casualties include at least one 
Australian family including two small chil- 
dren. 

There is no circumstance in which any 
nation can be justified in shooting down an 
unarmed civilian aircraft serving no military 
purpose. The fact that the aircraft may have 
strayed into Soviet airspace provides no 
justification whatsoever for an attack on the 
aircraft. 

Let me underline this point. The Korean 
aircraft concerned was clearly an unarmed 
commercial airliner. Standard procedures 
governing the situation where a civil aircraft 
may have strayed into another country’s 
airspace are laid down in the 1944 Chicago 
Convention to which both the USSR and the 
Republic of Korea are parties. An annex to the 
Convention, which covers rules of the air, 
lays down specific procedures to be followed 
in the event of interception, which itself is to 
be used only as a last resort. An attack on a 
commercial civil aircraft which penetrates the 
air medium of a contracting state has been 
condemned by the ICAO, notably after the 
Libyan airliner incident of 1973. 

It is abundantly clear that the Soviet fighter 
aircraft involved failed to follow the proce- 
dures laid down by the convention and 
instead chose to exercise a singularly brutal 
option. 

Many questions remain unanswered. Who 
gave the order to fire? Was it some impulsive 
act of a single pilot or unit? The disciplined 
command system that permeates the Soviet 
armed forces makes this explanation almost 
inconceivable. Nor is the suggestion of mis- 
taken identity at all credible; there is no way 
of mistaking a 747 even in darkness. We have 
also noted reports that the Soviet fighter that 
discharged the missile was in constant con- 
tact with its ground control and flew close 
enough for a visual inspection. 

But whether it was an appalling individual 
blunder, failure of communication, or an act 
authorised from on high, it was a barbarous 
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episode incompatible with decent relations 
between civilised nations. 

it was quite simply a massacre in the sky. 

The Australian authorities are conscious 
that, while it was a Korean airliner that was 
shot down, such lawlessness in the skies has 
threatening implications for the civil aircraft 
of all nations. The incident must be of grave 
concern to every nation interested in the 
safety of air navigation. 

While | would not wish to dwell on the 
matter, the episode is also a tragic illustration 
of the consequences of continued hostility 
relating to the Korean Peninsula. It is our firm 
conviction that the attempts by the Soviet 
Union and others to deny the Republic of 
Korea its legitimate place in the international 
commmunity and its rights in international 
law have contributed to the circumstances in 
which this appalling act has taken place. 

Finally, Mr President, Australia joins with 
other members of the international commun- 
ity in demanding an immediate and full 
accounting from the Soviet authorities. We 
have put this request bilaterally and | repeat it 
here today in a multilateral context. The 
explanations so far emanating from Moscow 
about the episode are in our view entirely 
inadequate. There has been a refusal thus far 
either to acknowlege responsibility or even to 
extend a convincing expression of regret for 
the action. This is deplorable. We appeal to 
the Soviet Union, if the Soviet authorities 
give in to the instinct to cover up, it will only 
confirm the worst fears of those who suspect 
them most, with repercussions across the 
spectrum of international relationships. 

In this regard, Mr President, | must say that 
one cannot but feel profoundly disturbed by 
the latest Tass statement which was read out 
to the Council earlier this afternoon by the 
delegation of the USSR. We see no element 
of contrition in the statement. It amounts, at 
least on first reading, to blaming the victims 
themselves. | would remind the Soviet De- 
legation that some of those victims where 
Australian citizens and | would say firmly on 
the behalf of these victims, now deceased, 
that they were entirely blameless in this 
appalling episode. We reject this latest 
attempted evasion of responsibility. 

| should not wish to conclude, Mr Presi- 
dent, without welcoming your assumption of 
the Presidency of the Security Council in what 
may well be a difficult period. My Delegation 
is confident that under your skilled guidance 
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there will be a sustained effort to bring this 
matter to an appropriate conclusion. 


Korean airliner — statement by 
Prime Minister 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 3 September: 


The Australian Ambassador in Moscow, Mr 
David Evans, called on Soviet Foreign Minis- 
try officials yesterday (Moscow time) and 
handed to them statements made by the 
Foreign Minister, Mr Hayden, and me. 

He asked for a full and early explanation of 
the circumstances surrounding the shooting 
down of Korean Airline Flight No. 7. 

No information was provided by the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry. The Australian Government 
regards the latest Tass statement as totally 
inadequate and deliberately misleading and 
calls on the Soviet Union to provide us with a 
full and proper account. 

During the current Security Council debate, 
Australia’s acting Permanent Representative 
to the United Nations, Mr Lance Joseph, has 
added our voice to the world-wide 
condemnation of the Soviet action. 

In his statement, Mr Joseph said: 

‘Australia joins with other members of 
the international community in demanding 
an immediate and full accounting from the 
Soviet authorities. We have put this request 
bilaterally and | repeat it here today in a 
multilateral context. The explanations so 
far emanating from Moscow about the 
episode are, in our view, entirely inadequ- 
ate. There has been a refusal thus far either 
to acknowledge responsibility or even to 
extend a convincing expression of regret 
for the action. This is deplorable. We 
appeal to the Soviet Union. If the Soviet 
authorities give in to the instinct to cover 
up, it will only confirm the worst fears of 
those who suspect them most, with reper- 
cussions across the spectrum of interna- 
tional relations. 

‘In this regard, Mr President, | must say 
that one cannot but feel profoundly dis- 
turbed by the latest Tass statement which 
was read out to the Council earlier this 
afternoon by the Delegation of the USSR. 
We see no element of contrition in the 
statement. It amounts, at least on first 
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reading, to blaming the victims them- 
selves. | would remind the Soviet Delega- 
tion that some of those victims were Au- 
stralian citizens and | would say firmly on 
the behalf of these victims, now deceased, 
that they were entirely blameless in this 
appalling episode. We reject this latest 
attempted evasion of responsibility’. 


Foreign Aid Review Committee 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 
September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, indicated today that there had 
been a substantial public response to the Aid 
Review Committee established in April this 
year and chaired by Sir Gordon Jackson. 
More than 350 submissions have been made 
by individuals, groups and organisations in- 
cluding several from overseas. 

Mr Hayden said that the Committee is now 
analysing these submissions and deciding in 
which cases it should follow them up with 
meetings with the groups or individuals con- 
cerned. He said that this would only be 
possible for a representative few but thanked 
all participants for their contributions. 

Many contributors had indicated, Mr 
Hayden said, that their submissions were 
intended to be available to the public. Anyone 
wishing to see the material available should 
call the Committee  Secretriat on 
(062) 61 2443 to arrange an appointment. 


Destruction of Korean airliner — 
statement by Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 5 
September: 


Ministers today received and discussed a 
report from the Foreign Minister, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, on circumstances surrounding 
the destruction by a Soviet fighter aircraft of 
the Korean Airlines Boeing 747 airliner on 1 
September AEST. They also reviewed the 
international reaction to this dreadful episode 
and considered the contents of the Soviet 
response to it. 

As had been pointed out in earlier state- 
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ments, there could be no justification what- 
soever for the destruction of an unarmed 
civilian aircraft serving no military purposes. 
it is incompatible with accepted norms of 
civilized behaviour between nations and con- 
trary to principles of international law. 

Ministers were informed of the representa- 
tions made to the Soviet Union both in 
Canberra and Moscow which sought a full 
and prompt explanation of the Soviet action. 
They expressed their concern at the inade- 
quacy of Soviet statements since the destruc- 
tion of the aircraft and decided that further 
approaches should be made to the Soviet 
authorities to provide a full explanation of the 
Soviet action. Ministers’ concerns were 
heightened by the fact that an Australian 
family was tragically lost in this disaster. 

They also noted the Australian intervention 
in the Security Council meeting in New York 
and they called on the Soviet Union to heed 
the widespread expression of concern voiced 
at that meeting. 

In considering further reactions to the 
tragedy Ministers examined a number of 
possible courses of action, including steps 
that might be taken to strengthen the safety 
of air navigation. They noted that the General 
Assembly of ICAO would take place later this 
month and have asked officials to bring 
forward proposals for Australian activity at 
this meeting for consideration by the Govern- 
ment. 

The shooting down of the Korean aircraft 
was a Clear infringement of customary inter- 
national law and of the principles underlying 
the 1944 Chicago Convention on International 
Civil Aviation, to which the USSR is a party. It 
is open to the government, under internation- 
al law, to claim compensation from the USSR 
for the loss of Australian lives. 

Then Government will be consulting other 
governments on this matter. 

The Prime Minister will be making a state- 
ment to the Parliament on this matter 
tomorrow. 


Chemical weapons 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 6 
September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that after 
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consultations with the Minister for Defence, 
Mr G. Scholes, it had been decided that 
Australia would respond to a request from 
the United Nations Secretary-General by 
nominating the Defence Department's 
Materials Research Laboratories (MRL) at 
Maribyrnong in Victoria for inclusion in a list 
of experts and laboratories that is being 
compiled by the Secretary-General to assist 
him in investigations of reports of the alleged 
use of chemical weapons. 

The Secretary-General’s request results 
from the adoption, at the last session of the 
United Nations General Assembly, of Resolu- 
tion 37/98D which called on states to uphold 
the authority of the 1925 Geneva Protocol. 
The protocol prohibits the use in war of 
asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases and 
of bacteriological methods of warfare. Re- 
solution 37/98D called on the Secretary- 
General to compile ‘as a matter of priority, 
and maintain lists of qualified experts whose 
services could be made available at short 
notice to undertake such investigations and 
of laboratories with the capability of under- 
taking testing for the presence of agents, the 
use of which is prohibited.’ 

Australia has long believed that there is a 
need for a continued effort on the part of the 
international community to ensure that all 
reports of chemical warfare attacks are 
promptly and thoroughly investigated. The 
decision to nominate MRL for inclusion in the 
Secretary-General’s list is a positive contribu- 
tion to this effort. It is consistent with the 
Government's strong desire to achieve sub- 
stantial progress on all disarmament and 
arms control issues. 

The Government considers that the inter- 
national community must continue to work 
for the elaboration of an effective and verifi- 
able international convention outlawing che- 
mical weapons. Australia is actively partici- 
pating in the consideration of such a conven- 
tion in the Committee on Disarmament in 
Geneva. 


Australia-lraq ministerial trade 
talks 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 6 September: 


f will be having discussions on Thursday 8 
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September with the Minister of Agriculture 
and Agrarian Reform of the Republic of Iraq, 
H.E. Mr Sadiq Abdel Latif Younis at the 
second meeting of the Australia-Iraq Joint 
Commission. The Joint Commission was 
established under the Australia-lraq Agree- 
ment on Trade, Economic and Technical 
Co-operation signed in 1980. 

Mr Younis will be leading a delegation of 
five officials from the Iraqi Ministries of 
Trade, Land Reclamation and Foreign Affairs, 
the Central Bank of Iraq and the Iraq Council 
of Ministers. 

| look forward to reviewing developments 
in bilateral trade and examining opportuni- 
ties for increased two-way trade and pros- 
pects for greater economic co-operation be- 
tween Australia and Iraq. | am particularly 
interested in canvassing developments in the 
Iraqi market for Australian agricultural pro- 
ducts and the scope for Australian participa- 
tion in Iraq's agricultural development prog- 
rams. | expect that Mr Younis will wish to 
discuss prospects for exports to Australia of 
lraqi products. 

The value of two-way trade between Au- 
stralia and Iraq in 1982-83 was $110.2 million. 
lraq was our sixth largest market in the 
Middle East in that year. 

During his visit to Canberra, Mr Younis will 
call on the Minister for Primary Industry, Mr 
Kerin. Mr Younis will also be visiting Sydney, 
Adelaide and Perth and will be holding 
discussions with the South Australian and 
Western Australian State Ministers for Agri- 
culture and with a number of Australian 
organisations with trade interests in Iraq. 


Migration from Lebanon 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 6 September: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, MP, today 
announced special migration and visitor 
arrangements for Lebanese following the 
renewal of fighting in Lebanon. 

‘A range of special procedures for family 
migration applications, in response to the 
resurgence of civil strife and military activity 
in Lebanon, have been introduced,’ Mr West 
said when answering a question in Parlia- 
ment today. 
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‘These provide for a range of measures for 
those Lebanese who have been directly 
affected by the present conflicts and who 
have close family in Australia.’ 

Mr West said these measures included: 
è priority processing of family migration 

sponsorships by departmental offices, to 

allow immediate forwarding of spon- 
sorship to the region; 

è the waiver of the two-year residency re- 
quirement for sponsorship of family migra- 
tion; 

è close consideration of family reunion ap- 
plications involving strong compassionate 
and humanitarian factors; 

è an extension of visitors’ visas to October 
31, 1983 to those Lebanese visiting Austra- 
lia, who may be fearful of returning to 
Lebanon now. The situation will be re- 
viewed after that date; and 

è cessation of deportation to Lebanon of 
prohibited Lebanese immigrants until such 
time as the situation in Lebanon is clearer. 

‘Further, Lebanese in Lebanon seeking to visit 

relatives in Australia during the current strife 

will be granted visitor visas expeditously, 
subject to the normal assessment,’ Mr West 
said. 

‘Temporary visas will also be issued to 
spouses, fiances and parents, ahead of full 
processing.’ 

Mr West said that the Australian Embassy 
in Beirut was presently experiencing great 
difficulty in providing normal consular facili- 
ties. The next visit of a migration officer from 
Damascus is currently scheduled for Septem- 
ber 26, 1983. 

‘t will closely watch events, and decide 
when normal migration processing in Beirut 
can resume,’ Mr West said. 

‘Any Lebanese wishing to pursue their 
migration applications or seek a visitor visa 
should, if possible, approach the migration 
office in the Australian Embassy in Damas- 
cus. This can be done by letter, telephone or 
in person.’ 

The Department of Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs will carefully monitor any cases where 
sponsors in Australia report that their rela- 
tives in Lebanon have been unable to pursue 
their applications because of the present 
conflicts. Such cases will be given priority 
treatment. 

‘Let me assure all Lebanese in Australia 
that the Australian Government fully appreci- 
ates and sympathises with their anxiety for 
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relatives in Lebanon,’ Mr West said. 

‘The situation is, however, far from clear. 
The Government has, we believe, made a 
measured and concerned response to the 
situation in Lebanon, and to providing assist- 
ance to families in Australia who have rela- 
tives caught up in the current strife. 

1 am keeping the situation in Lebanon 
under close review, in consultation with my 
colleague, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Bill Hayden,’ Mr West said. 


Hunger strikers in Turkey 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 6 September: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, yesterday met 
representatives of the New South Wales 
Committee of Solidarity with Hunger Strikers 
in Turkey. 

‘| abhor violations of human rights in any 
country, under any regime,’ Mr West told the 
Committee. 

‘But | also oppose the use of hunger 
striking as a weapon to influence Govern- 
ment policy.’ 

Mr West urged the Committee to persuade 
the hunger strikers to use other means of 
drawing attention to their demands. 

Mr West said that Australia’s migration 
program provided a basis for a broad re- 
sponse to the needs of people wishing to 
migrate to Australia. 

‘The Government's Family Reunion Prog- 
ram, Refugee Policy and Special Humanita- 
trian Program are avenues open to people 
who, for a variety of reasons, wish to, and are 
eligible to, come to Australia,” Mr West said. 

‘Any requests for consideration of refugee 
status, from people living outside their own 
country, would be dealt with under estab- 
lished procedures.’ 

Mr West repeated to the Committee his 
previous public statement that the Australian 
Government was opposed to any pressure 
being brought to bear on persons residing in 
Australia by` foreign Governments. 

‘The Australian Labor Government does 
not tolerate such interference with people 
residing in Australia,’ Mr West said. 

‘| have stated this before, and my position, 
and that of the Government, has not 
changed.’ 
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The Minister for Education and Youth Affairs, Senator Susan Ryan, met a visiting delegation from the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences. Pictured from left to right are Mr Liu Guo-Guang, Ms Huang Lie, Mr 
Wu Jiemin, Mr Wang Huanyu, Professor W.D. Borrie, the Executive Director of the Academy of Social 
Sciences in Australia, Senator Ryan, Mr Liu Qing and Mr Neil Thompson of Melbourne University 


Chinese delegation meets 
Minister 


News release issued by the Department of 
Education and Youth Affairs, on 7 
September: 


A delegation from the Chinese Academy of 
Social Sciences met the Minister for Educa- 
tion and Youth Affairs, Senator Susan Ryan, 
in Canberra today during a visit to Australia, 
organised by the Academy of Social Sciences 
in Australia and the Australian Academy of 
the Humanities. 

The members of the delegation were: 

Mr Liu Guo-Guang, an economist who is 

vice-president of the Academy and leader 

of the delegation; 

Mr Wu Jiemin, the Academy’s Deputy 

Secretary: 

Mr Wang Huanyu, the deputy director of 

the Academy's Bureau of Scientific Re- 

search; 

Mr Lin Qing, head of the section for Amer- 

ica and Oceania, Bureau of Foreign Affairs, 

of the Academy; and 

Ms Huang Lie, a staff member in the bureau 

and the delegation’s interpreter. 

The group attended a luncheon hosted by 
the Director of the Office of ACT Further 
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Education, Mr R.N. Allen, and spent yester- 
day afternoon in discussions with senior 
officers of the Department of Education and 
Youth Affairs at the department's office in 
Phillip. 

The delegation is visiting Australia under 
the Australian Academies’ Australia-China 
Exchange in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences. 

The members are expected to be in Austra- 
lia until 23 September and will visit universi- 
ties and research institutions. The purpose of 
the visit is to give the Chinese academy a 
better understanding of these institutions to 
benefit further exchanges between Australia 
and China. 


Funds allocated for welfare 
projects for migrants 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 8 September: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, today invited ethnic 
groups, community agencies and trade union 
organisations to apply for grants under the 
Migrant Project Subsidy Scheme. 
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The Australian Government has made 
available $200 000 under the Scheme in 1983- 
84 for projects related to migrant welfare. 
Grants of up to $10 000 are available under 
this Scheme on a ‘once only’ basis. 

‘Priority will be given to pilot programs for 
new initiatives, or for changes in the direction 
of existing services in welfare related areas,’ 
Mr West said. 

‘Special consideration will be given to 
projects for new ethnic organisations and for 
groups with special needs such as women, 
the aged, refugees, youth and the hand- 
icapped. 

‘This Scheme is part of the overall commit- 
ment by the Government to assist the de- 
velopment of welfare services for migrants,’ 
Mr West said. 

All applications for grants under the Mig- 
rant Project Subsidy Scheme should be sub- 
mitted to the Regional Director of the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs in the 
capital city of the State of the applicant. 


Review of private overseas 
student policy 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, the Minister for Education and 
Youth Affairs, Senator Susan Ryan, and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP, on 8 September: 


The Government today announced the de- 
tails of the Committee to conduct the Review 
of Private Overseas Student Policy. 

The review has been asked to report to the 
Government by the end of February 1984. 
The terms of reference for the review are as 
follows: 

The Committee conducting the Review is 
required: 

to examine the extent to which the admis- 

sion of students from other countries (other 

than students sponsored by the Australian 

Government) serves Australia’s interest 

under the following headings: 

è international understanding and cultural 

exchange; 

è development assistance; 

è immigration interests; 

è educational interests; and 

® trade interests. 

to recommend changes to the private over- 

seas students program which will have the 
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effect of achieving Government objectives 
including the encouragement of private 
overseas students to study in Australia 
without reducing opportunities for Austra- 
lian residents and without increasing public 
sector outlays. 

in the light of the interests and changes 

identified above, to make recommenda- 

tions regarding the form of the program 
over the next five to ten years. 

to examine and report on the appropriate- 

ness of current policies and procedures for 

the admission of such students and recom- 
mend changes if necessary having particu- 
lar reference to: 

@ the proportion of the cost of training to 
be borne by the student (including the 
possibility of full cost recovery); 

@ whether priority should be given to stu- 
dents from particular countries; 

@ the basis upon which selection should be 
made bearing in mind inter alia matters 
of distributional equity and ways of en- 
couraging overseas students with li- 
mited economic means; 

@ what criteria can be adopted for measur- 
ing and evaluating the benefits to Austra- 
lia of the activity; 

è the role of non-formal studies and 
courses outside the normal educational 
provision; 

@ the role of secondary school studies; 

@ the need for advisory or co-ordinating 
bodies; 

@ the sharing of administrative responsibil- 
ity among government authorities and 
between them and other agencies; and 

@ the need for administrative simplicity. 

In conducting its enquiries, the Committee 

shall also: 

è assess the extent of hidden aid subsidy 
in the present program; 

è consult with the Committee reviewing 
Australia’s development assistance on 
relevant issues; and 

è consider the implications on relations 
with foreign countries of modifications 
(including the timing of those modifica- 
tions) made to the operation of the 
program. 


The members of the Committee are: 
Chairman; Professor John Goldring. Pro- 
fessor Goldring, who is 40, has been Profes- 
sor of Law at Macquarie University since 
1981. Prior to that he held appointments with 
the University of Papua New Guinea and the 
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Australian National University. Professor 
Goldring has practised in Papua New Guinea 
and the United States as well as in Australia 
and he also has teaching and research 
experience in several overseas countries. 

Mr Frank Hambly is to be Vice-Chairman of 
the Review Committee. Mr Hambly, who is 
47, has been Secretary of the Australian 
Vice-Chancellors’ Committee since 1966 and 
is a member of the Commonwealth Secretar- 
iat Standing Committee on Student Mobility 
which was established in 1982. 

The other members of the Committee are 
each First Assistant Secretaries from the 
Commonwealth Government Departments 
primarily interested in overseas student 
issues. They are Mr Peter Eyles, First Assis- 
tant Secretary, Operations and International 
Division, with the Department of Immigration 
and: Ethnic Affairs; Mr Charles Beltz, First 
Assistant Secretary, Programs and Develop- 
ment Division No 2, Department of Education 
and Youth Affairs and Mr Gerry Nutter, First 
Assistant Secretary, South-East Asia and 
Pacific Division, Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 

All members of the Committee will work on 
a part-time basis. They will be assisted by a 
small secretariat drawn from the three Minis- 
tries most concerned and headed by Mr 
Stirling Henry, from the Department of Im- 
migration and Ethnic Affairs. The address for 
the Committee is PO Box E326, Queen Victor- 
ia Terrace, Canberra, ACT, 2600. Submissions 
will be called for shortly and enquiries may 
be directed to the Committee’s Secretary on 
(062) 61 2426. 


Entombed Warriors exhibition 


Following is the text of a speech by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the opening 
of the Entombed Warriors exhibition in Can- 
berra, on 9 September: 


| am delighted to be here with you tonight 
to open in Canberra the exhibition which has 
come to be called ‘The Entombed Warriors’. 

This exhibition can only be described as 
awe inspiring. 

To see it one is immediately taken on a 
journey some 2 200 years into the past. It 
brings home to us in Australia just how far 
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back China's civilisation reaches. 

This is the first exhibition, devoted exclu- 
sively to the Qin Shihuang Burial, to travel 
outside China. We are grateful to the People’s 
Republic of China for allowing these priceless 
national treasures to tour Australia. 

The interest and fascination which Austra- 
lians have in China is evident when you 
realise that in the nine months in which the 
Warriors have been in Australia some three 
quarters of a million people, one in twenty 
Australians, have seen the exhibition. 

It was in 1974 that farmers searching for 
water discovered the scattered pottery frag- 
ments which were to signify one of the great 
archaeological discoveries of the century. 
Continuous activity by archaeologists since 
then has revealed a find of sizeable propor- 
tions. Some 7 000 figures and more than 100 
chariots, a symbolic army buried along with 
the Emperor was found. 

The figures themselves are remarkable 
because of the high level of craftsmanship 
and the exceptional attention to detail which 
has gone into their modelling. The artistry 
and skill revealed is truly impressive. 

Qin Shihuang was one of the more note- 
worthy, albeit controversial, figures in the 
history of China. With methods which were at 
times nothing short of ruthless, he united the 
divided feudal provinces; introduced land 
reform; extended and rebuilt the Great Wall; 
standardised weights, measures, coinage, 
and writing. He was an important Emperor, 
his record marred only by some mistakes in 
his later years. He nevertheless had an obses- 
sive fear of death and a passionate yearning 
for immortality. It is ironic that some 2 000 
years later he achieved it by accident. But it is 
the artistic and creative talents of those 
artisans of ancient China which should com- 
mand our attention today. The skill and 
dedication they brought to bear are the same 
qualities apparent as the people of China 
today move ahead with their modernisation 
programs. 

Those modernisation programs and the 
effort they involve to promote a stronger, 
healthier China, well-equipped to play its 
rightful part in the world, will be the mark 
made by China's present-day leadership. | am 
reminded of Deng Zhaoping’s 1974 words to 
Zhou Enlai: 

‘Our mission, unfinished, may take 1 000 

years. The struggle tires us and our hair is 

grey. You and |, old friend, can we just 
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watch our efforts being wasted away?’ 
History will be the judge, but | believe the 
record speaks for itself. It is impressive by 
any standards. 

The Government of the People’s Republic 
offered this exhibition to commemorate the 
tenth anniversary of the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between Australia and 
China. My distinguished predecessor, Gough 
Whitlam, was instrumental in this step. The 
close relationship which was forged by the 
Whitlam Government was continued by the 
Fraser Government and is being further 
strengthened by my Government. The im- 
portance of consolidating and extending the 
friendship between Australia and China has 
become one of those things on which all 
Australians agree. 

We were privileged earlier this year to 
receive a visit from Chinese Premier Zhao. 
His visit to our country marked an important 
step in relations between Australia and China 
and gave us the opportunity to discuss our 
respective approaches to national develop- 
ment and bilateral issues, the need for peace 
and stability as a basis for development of 
our region and the ways in which Australia 
might contribute to the modernisation prog- 
ram of China. 

| have been invited by the Premier to visit 
China in the near future and hope to be able 
to do so soon. 

We have large sporting exchanges, ex- 
changes between teachers and students, sci- 
entific exchanges, a number of technical 
co-operation programs and of course an 
active and diverse cultural exchange program 
with China. We also have a burgeoning trade 
relationship with China — we intend to 
develop that to its full potential. 

| am pleased to announce that later this 
year, as part of the Australia-China cultural 
exchange program, we shall send to China a 
major collection of Australian landscape 
paintings from the period 1830s — 1930s. The 
collection, which is to be arranged by the 
International Cultural Corporation of Austra- 
lia, includes outstanding examples from Au- 
stralia’s tradition of landscape paintings and 
has been compiled with great care from 
major public and private collections of Au- 
Stralian art. 

The collection features works by Streeton, 
Roberts, McCubbin, Rees, Condor and others. 
it illustrates the highly varied mood and 
responses evoked at different periods by 
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Australia’s unique environment. The works 
show a century of growth in Australians’ 
relationship with their new land. The paint- 
ings are outstanding not only as works of art 
but also as milestones marking a journey into 
the Australian environment. 

It is my hope that this collection will 
provide audiences in China with an apprecia- 
tion of Australia’s unique culture and herit- 
age. It should also stimulate in its audience a 
continuing interest in the people and culture 
of our country, as this magnificent Entombed 
Warriors exhibition has done in Australia. 

We acknowledge the assistance of the 
Chinese curators travelling in Australia with 
this exhibition. We welcome Mr Yu Jian of 
the Overseas Archaeological Exhibition Cor- 
poration, who has come with his colleagues 
from Beijing for this occasion. 

| especially would like to thank Mobil 
Australia whose generous sponsorship has 
made it possible for the exhibition to be 
widely seen throughout Australia. Mobil's 
involvement represents a uniquely valuable 
form of co-operation between the public and 
private sectors in Australia and makes a 
major contribution to Australian cultural life. 
The International Cultural Corporation of Au- 
stralia which was responsible for the onerous 
task of arranging and managing the exhibi- 
tion should be complimented, as should the 
National Gallery and the other galleries in the 
States where the exhibition has been shown. 

It is my belief that cultural exchanges such 
as this play a vital part in firmly cementing 
friendship and understanding between coun- 
tries. 


Information in eight languages on 
repetition injuries 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP. on 9 September: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, today launched a 
pamphlet in eight community languages ex- 
plaining tenosynovitis and other repetition 
injuries. Radio announcements have also 
been prepared in the eight languages. 

‘The majority of tenosynovitis sufferers in 
Australia are migrants, many of whom are 
from non-English speaking countries,’ Mr 
West said. It is essential that information and 
advice about repetition injuries is available in 
community languages.’ 
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The pamphlet was produced by the Ethnic 
Communities’ Council of N.S.W. with the 
assistance of a $5000 grant from the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. 

‘The Commonwealth Government is com- 
mitted to overcoming the human problems of 
our multicultural workforce,’ Mr West said. ‘I 
hope this initiative will help create better 
awareness amongst migrant workers of the 
dangers of repetition injuries.’ 

The radio announcements have been pro- 
duced and taped by the Special Broadcasting 
Service and will be made available to ethnic 
radio and public broadcasting stations in 
other States. 

‘Tenosynovitis injuries are avoidable, and 
this campaign is an important step in making 
migrants aware of the causes and the action 
sufferers need to take’, Mr West said. 


Appointment to Australian 
Bicentennial Authority 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Home Affairs, and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, MP, on 9 September: 


A 25-year-old officer of the Australian De- 
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Visitors inspect 
the Entombed 
Warriors ex- 
hibition, on dis- 
play during 
September at 
the Australian 
National Gal- 
lery, Canberra. 
(AIS photo). 


partment of Foreign Affairs, Mr Terence Con- 
nolly, of Canberra, has been appointed to the 
Board of Directors of the Australian Bicenten- 
nial Authority, which is responsible for de- 
tailed planning and co-ordination of celebra- 
tions for the Bicentenary in 1988. 

Announcing this today, the Minister for 
Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, MP, said Mr Connolly’s career to date 
had been ‘quite distinguished’. 

The Minister said Mr Connolly, a law gradu- 
ate of Adelaide University, had been Federal 
President of Australian Young Labor in 1979, 
and President of the Australasian Law Stu- 
dents’ Association the year before that. 

He had been co-editor of the Pocket Guide 
to Law (S.A.), which is to be published this 
year*, had excelled in debating both national- 
ly and internationally as a student and had 
been the Australian representative at the 
ASEAN Law Students’ Conference in 
Malaysia in 1978. 

Mr Connolly has been appointed for two 
years. 





* Mr Connolly was the author of an article on the 
Tasmanian Dam Case: see AFAR Vol. 54, No. 7, 
July 1983, p. 307. 
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Brazil and India become Antarctic 
Treaty Consultative Parties 


Following is the text of a statement issued in 
Canberra by the Chairman of the Special 
Consultative Meeting, Mr J. R. Rowland, on 
12 September: 


Brazil and India were both admitted as 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Parties at a 
Special Consultative Meeting held in Canber- 
ra on 12 September. 

The Antarctic Treaty of 1959 provides that 
countries which have acceded to the Antarc- 
tic Treaty can be Consultative Parties during 
such time as they conduct substantial scien- 
tific research in Antarctica. Brazil acceded to 
the Antarctic Treaty in 1975 and India in 1983. 
Brazil has despatched a scientific expedition 
to Antarctica in the 1982-83 summer, while 
India has sent two such expeditions, in 
1981-82 and 1982-83. Both countries plan to 
establish research stations in Antarctica in 
the 1983-84 summer season. 

There are now 16 Antarctic Treaty Con- 
sultative Parties: Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Chile, France, the FRG, India, 
Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, South 
Africa, the USSR, and UK and the U.S. Poland 
and the FRG became Consultative Parties in 
1977 and 1981 respectively, while all the 
other countries (except Brazil and India) were 
original signatories of the Antarctic Treaty, 
which came into force in 1961. 

Having been accepted as Consultative 
Parties, Brazil and India will take their place as 
full participants in the Twelfth Antarctic 
Treaty Consultative Meeting (ATCM-XIl) 
which begins in Canberra on 13 September. 
Also attending as observers are those 
countries which are party to the Antarctic 
Treaty but not Consultative Parties: these are 
Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
GDR, Italy, Netherlands, Papua New Guinea, 
Peru, Romania, Spain and Uruguay. 
Consultative Meetings are held roughly every 
two years and cover a range of scientific, 
environmental and technical subjects. 

The Antarctic Treaty’s fundamental provi- 
sions include the complete demilitarisation of 
the region south of 60°S, the setting aside of 
potential disputes over territorial sovereignty 
and the promotion of international co- 
operation in scientific research. These provi- 
sions deserve universal support. The addition 
of two new Consultative Parties, and the 
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accession of China in June 1983 to the 
Antarctic Treaty, are welcome indications 
that international support for the Treaty, 
including from developing countries, is ex- 
panding. 


Foreign Minister’s address to the 
12th Antarctic Treaty 
Consultative Meeting 


Following is the text of the opening address 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, to the 12th Antarctic Treaty 
Consultative Meeting in Canberra on 13 
September: 


On behalf of the Australian Government it 
is a great pleasure for me to welcome you to 
the Twelfth Antarctic Treaty Consultative 
Meeting. This is an historic occasion because 
for the first time all the Parties to the Antarctic 
Treaty are meeting together in one room fora 
gathering which has the purpose, in the 
words of the Treaty, ‘of exchanging informa- 
tion, consulting together on matters of com- 
mon interest pertaining to Antarctica and 
formulating and considering and recom- 
mending to their Governments measures in 
furtherance of the principles and objectives of 
the Treaty’. 

| would like to exend a special welcome to 
those delegations which have not attended a 
Consultative Meeting before, as well as to 
those which are here as Consultative Parties 
for the first time. Since the last Consultative 
Meeting in Buenos Aires in 1981, we have all 
been pleased and honoured that Spain, China 
and India have decided to become Parties to 
the Antarctic Treaty. It is, of course, highly 
gratifying too that Brazil and India have taken 
their place amongst us as consultative Par- 
ties, having, again in the words of the Treaty 
‘demonstrated their interest in Antarctica by 
conducting substantial scientific research 
activity there’. The presence here of delega- 
tions representing a wide range of countries 
with differing political and economic systems 
is a clear sign to the international community 
that the Antarctic Treaty system is alive and 
well and effectively carrying out its responsi- 
bilities in Antarctica. 

| know that when Captain Scott finally 
reached the South Pole in 1912 he is reported 
to have said ‘Great God, this is an awful 
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place’. But we realise that this continent 
covering some 15 per cent of the earth's 
surface has a significance for us individually 
and for our planet as a whole which cannot 
be measured in terms of size. It was, of 
course, the realisation of the importance of 
Antarctica as a laboratory for scientific en- 
deavour, with a unique environment and 
wildlife, that led those countries that were 
then most active in Antarctica to draw up the 
Antarctic Treaty and thus put on one side any 
differences they had, in the interests of 
promoting peace and co-operation. | am sure 
| speak for all delegations when | say that the 
Antarctic Treaty is proving a uniquely suc- 
cessful co-operative international instrument. 

Most important of all, it has guaranteed 
peace in the region. Its prohibitions on nuc- 
lear explosions and the dumping of nuclear 
waste and its forbidding of military measures 
in Antarctica, all verifiable through a mutual 
system of inspection, have made Antarctica 
arguably the world’s most effective zone of 
peace. This, of course, is of value not just to 
the Parties to the Treaty, but to the whole 
world. 

The Treaty has guaranteed freedom of 
scientific investigation and the results of 
scientific endeavour have been made freely 
available. The scientific work that has been 
done in Antarctica, often at prohibitive finan- 
cial cost, has undoubtedly added greatly to 
the sum of knowledge we have of ourselves 
and our surroundings. 

By an imaginative formula the Treaty has 
removed the potential for disputes relating to 
the exercise of sovereignty, a formula which 
does not prejudice the position of any Party 
to the Antarctic Treaty. Indeed, the Treaty has 
clearly fulfilled one of its major purposes of 
enabling countries that are active in the area 
to set aside the differences that they have 
outside Antarctica and to co-operate peace- 
fully in Antarctic research. 

The Antarctic Treaty has provided a 
framework for preserving and protecting the 
sensitive Antarctic environment, a matter of 
high priority for my Government. Strict ap- 
plication of the many measures adopted to 
ensure protection of the environment and the 
establishment, as part of the Antarctic Treaty 
system, of the Convention on the Conserva- 
tion of Antarctic Marine Living Resources, 
which is open to any country interested in 
research or fishing in Antarctic waters, testify 
to the sustained and successful efforts that 
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have been made within the system to protect 
the environment. The Convention concluded 
its second meeting in Hobart last week. | 
understand the meeting made good progress 
in resolving the more important institutional 
and procedural matters and made a useful 
start on the substantive work of the Commis- 
sion and the Scientific Committee. 

Among the many measures introduced to 
protect the Antarctic environment and wild- 
life, the Agreed Measures for the Conserva- 
tion of Antarctic Fauna and Flora are obvious- 
ly of great significance. They provide overall 
protection for the native animal and bird 
populations of Antarctica. Individual animals 
or birds may only be taken within strict limits 
as indispensable food, or as scientific or 
museum specimens. The Agreed Measures 
further provide that certain areas of outstand- 
ing ecological interest within Antarctica may 
be set aside as Specially Protected Areas. 
There are 14 such areas at present. Entry to 
and the collection of flora and fauna in those 
areas is prohibited, unless a permit is issued 
on the grounds of a ‘compelling scientific 
purpose’ and | understand that no such 
permit has been issued to date. 

It is in the context of preserving the Antarc- 
tic environment that | should like to mention 
briefly the minerals negotiations that are 
being conducted at a Special Consultative 
Meeting, although | fully appreciate that 
Antarctic minerals is not listed on the pro- 
visional agenda for substantive discussion at 
this Meeting. One of the principal reasons 
why Consultative Parties have commenced 
negotiations on a minerals regime is in order 
to ensure that no unregulated minerals activi- 
ties take place, including even prospecting, 
which could be harmful to the Antarctic 
environment. That is why a moratorium on all 
minerals activities is being observed while 
the regime is being negotiated. In answer to 
the question which is sometimes asked: ‘Why 
negotiate a regime when minerals exploita- 
tion is unlikely to be technically possible or 
economically sensible for many years’, it 
should be emphasised that it would be far 
more difficult to negotiate sound environ- 
mental provisions were the pressure for 
exploitation to increase. Much better to start 
now, and ensure that no exploration or 
exploitation can take place without adequate 
safeguards. 

In mentioning these substantive and con- 
tinuing achievements of the Antarctic Treaty 
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system, | am not of course suggesting that it 
is perfect or that it should be static. We 
believe that if the Treaty is to remain a viable 
and effective instrument it must show itself 
capable, as it has in the past, of responding to 
meet new circumstances. 

In our view it will be particularly important 
in the months and years ahead for the Treaty 
Parties not only to continue to act with the 
cohesion which has characterised their co- 
operation under the Treaty, but also to show 
flexibility to achieve the common goal of 
preserving the Antarctic Treaty. 

Let me be more specific. My Government 
has made no secret of its concern about the 
current proposal to raise Antarctica in the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. | 
know that our concerns are widely shared 
here. We believe that any attempt to negoti- 
ate a new international agreement on Antarc- 
tica or to re-negotiate parts of the Treaty 
would be likely to introduce uncertainty and 
instability into a region of hitherto unpara- 
leled international co-operation. 

In making these points to those who are 
proposing to raise the matter in the General 
Assembly, we have emphasised that the 
Treaty gives effect to the principles and 
purposes of the United Nations Charter and is 
open to any member of the United Nations to 
join. We have also emphasised the fact that 
there is no genuine analogy, such as has 
been suggested, between outer space, or the 
deep seabed, on the one side, and Antarctica, 
which has been subject to man’s activity for a 
hundred years, and is now the object of 
successful international co-operation and 
management under the Antarctic Treaty. 

As | said at the start of my remarks, the 
present Meeting provides a timely opportun- 
ity to demonstrate that the Treaty system is 
operating effectively. The presence among us 
today for the first time of observers from the 
acceding states and of two new Consultative 
Parties shows the openness of the Treaty 
system and its capacity for development in a 
manner which will reflect the significance of 
Antarctica to the world community. | note 
that the provisional agenda provides scope 
for discussing a range of important questions 
concerning the administration of Antarctica 
as well as providing the opportunity to review 
the operation of the Antarctic Treaty system. 

Some of the practical items that appear on 
the provisional agenda are matters that do 
not usually merit any headlines: but they are, 
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in fact, an important reflection of practical 
international co-operation in Antarctica of the 
sort that is benefitting the world community 
at large and will continue to do so in the 
future. For instance, the meteorological 
observations taken in Antarctica are fed into 
the World Weather Watch system, and be- 
nefit not only routine weather forecasting but 
also our understanding of global climate 
patterns. Another example is the research 
into the Antarctic environment about which 
we still know little, but which we know to 
affect ocean currents and fish breeding and 
migration habits in the southern hemisphere. 
These are all matters that require patient, 
hard work before the pivotal role of Antarc- 
tica in our global ecosystem can be fully 
appreciated. 

The Australian Government is pleased to 
see the emphasis that is being placed on the 
question of the protection of the Antarctic 
environment and | hope it will be possible for 
this Meeting to produce forward looking 
measures which will enhance the already 
effective protection that exists. 

Similarly, we would like to see a detailed 
exchange of views on telecommunications, 
leading where appropriate to the adoption of 
concrete measures to improve telecom- 
munications in Antarctica. As man’s activities 
on this continent increase, particularly with 
the advent of airborne operations, good tele- 
communications facilities become absolutely 
essential. | hope delegations will find useful 
the handbook we have prepared for use by 
Antarctic telecommunications operators. 

The increase of tourism in Antarctica is 
something we should also understand. 
Antarctica is not and should not be the 
preserve of government-sponsored scien- 
tists, but needs to be accessible to those 
wishing to discover the mental and technical 
challenge that this unique continent repre- 
sents. At the same time, tourists and private 
expeditions must be made aware of the very 
real risks that they run in Antarctica: rescue is 
not always close at hand in this, the world’s 
most isolated place. | hope that delegations at 
this meeting can go some way towards 
meeting the needs of private expeditioners 
for freedom and challenge, while also main- 
taining sound operational rules, for safety 
and environmental reasons, on the activities 
of private expeditioners. 

| am pleased to see that a number of 
stimulating ideas have been advanced in 
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papers to be considered under the items on 
the provisional agenda concerning the opera- 
tion of the Antarctic Treaty system. If the 
Treaty is to be preserved, fresh ideas will 
always be needed for improving co- 
operation, for facilitating scientific research, 
and also for sharing more evenly the financial 
and other burdens of making the system 
function. 

This meeting may well be seen as a 
landmark in the life of the Treaty. What you 
will be discussing is nothing less than the 
future well-being of the Antarctic Treaty, 
which has served the international commun- 
ity so well. We look forward particularly to the 
participation of those delegations which are 
attending a Consultative Meeting for the first 
time. | look forward to meeting you on a more 
informal basis later today. | wish you all well 
in your important work. 


Patrol boat for Indonesia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 13 
September: 


Indonesia has taken delivery of its fifth 
Attack Class patrol boat under the Australian 
Government's Defence Co-operation 
Program. 

At Cairns, Queensland, yesterday the In- 
donesian Head of Naval Plans and Budgets, 
Rear Admiral M. Kusnandar, accepted the 
former Navy patrol boat, HMAS Bombard, 
from the RAN’s Director-General of Naval 
Plans and Policy, Commodore A.R. Horton. 

HMAS Bombard is being provided to the 
Indonesian Navy as part of an ongoing 
Defence Co-operation Program maritime pat- 
rol project aimed at increasing the Indonesian 
Government's coastal surveillance capability. 
HMAS Bombard will assist four other former 
RAN Attack Class patrol boats previously 
provided to Indonesia to deal with smug- 
gling, illegal entry, protection of fishing rights 
and search and rescue within Indonesia’s 
archipelagic waters. 

Commissioned into the RAN in 1968, 
HMAS Bombard will be renamed Kri Siribua 
when it enters service with the Indonesian 
Navy later this month. 

Attack Class patrol boats are gradually 
being phased out of RAN service as the new 
Fremantle Class patrol boats are commis- 
sioned. 
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Nomads for Thai Navy 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 13 
September: 


Australia will provide four Nomad Search- 
master aircraft to the Royal Thai Navy (RTN) 
as part of the Defence Co-operation Program. 

The $7.5 million project also involves train- 
ing RTN personnel and the provision of 
spares, ground support equipment and li- 
mited advisory assistance. 

Announcing this today, the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, said the 
first two aircraft would be delivered about 
June next year and would enhance the RTN’s 
maritime surveillance capabilities. 

The aircraft will be fitted with surveillance 
equipment in Australia and be used to deal 
with smuggling, illegal entry, the protection 
of fishing rights and in search and rescue 
operations. 

The four aircraft will also assist in Thai- 
land's anti-piracy campaign which is sup- 
ported by the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. 

Mr Scholes said the aircraft and the associ- 
ated support were in addition to the assist- 
ance Australia was already providing in sup- 
port of the 20 Nomads being purchased 
commercially by the Royal Thai Air Force. 

Mr Scholes said the Nomad — designed 
and built by the Government Aircraft Factory, 
Melbourne — is a light utility aircraft with 
outstanding short take-off and landing char- 
acteristics. 


Overseas students’ fees raised 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 14 September: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, MP, today 
announced increases in the range of fees 
charged to private overseas students in terti- 
ary institutions, during the second reading 
speech on the Overseas Students Charge 
Amendment Bill 1983. 

Mr West said that the increase in the range, 
from a minimum of $2 150 to a maximum of 
$2 900 per year, still only represented about 
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one-third of the average cost of tertiary 
education in 1983. 

‘The Government is concerned that the 
Australian taxpayer has been unduly sub- 
sidising the education costs of private over- 
seas students studying in tertiary institu- 
tions,’ Mr West said. 

‘While still maintaining a significant level of 
funding for these students, the Government 
believes the Overseas Students Charge 
Amendment Bill 1983 takes into account 
Australia’s economic climate and the burdens 
already placed on the Australian taxpayer.’ 

Those students who are covered by the 
Government's aid program, or who are spon- 
sored by the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau, will not be affected by the 
charges. 

Mr West said that because of the dramatic 
increase in overseas students admitted to 
Australia, particularly in 1983, the Govern- 
ment was concerned that Australian students 
may not have been able to obtain places in 
courses of their choice at tertiary institutions. 

‘The Labor Government will limit the num- 
ber of private overseas students entering 
tertiary institutions in 1984 to approximately 
4 000,’ Mr West said. 

‘This is still an increase of 400 places over 
1983. As there are already 2 500 overseas 
students completing secondary education in 
Australia, the number of places allocated to 
overseas students directly entering tertiary 
institutions from overseas will be limited to 
1 500.’ 

‘Those entering secondary education will 
also be limited to 2 000 in 1984. The total 
entry into Australia will therefore be 3 500,’ 
Mr West said. 

‘The Government believes the need to 
restrict places for overseas students entering 
secondary education is in line with Australia’s 
ability to absorb them into the tertiary 
system.’ 

Mr West said that the Private Overseas 
Student Program was now under review, and 
would look at the availability of places in the 
Australian educational system in the light of 
existing inequities, and present difficulties in 
the administration of the existing program. 

‘The Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Professor John Goldring, will examine va- 
rious complex questions within the 
framework of achieving Government objec- 
tives, Mr West said. 

‘The Government encourages private over- 
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seas students to study in Australia, but 
regards opportunities for Australian residents 
and the burden on the public purse as 
primary concerns.’ 

The Review Committee has called for sub- 
missions from Governments, organisations 
and individuals,which will give it a broad 
overview of the Program through wide con- 
sultation and participation. 


Australia-Korea bilateral fisheries 
negotiations 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 15 
September: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, MP, today announced that following 
negotiations between representatives of the 
governments of Australia and the Republic of 
Korea, a head agreement on fisheries had 
been initialled by officials on 9 September 
1983. 

The Minister said that the head agreement 
provides the basis for future fisheries rela- 
tions between the two countries and permits 
subsidiary agreements to be entered into 
between the two Governments, setting out 
detailed procedures for the conduct of fishing 
operations in particular fisheries. 

The Minister added that a subsidiary agree- 
ment on squid fishing had also been agreed 
by officials. Up to 10 Korean vessels would be 
permitted to engage in squid jigging in a 
designated area off Tasmania, Victoria and 
South Australia which has been determined 
after consultation with State Governments 
and the industry. 

The Korean operations will provide valu- 
able information on commercial aspects of 
squid fishing in south-eastern waters, includ- 
ing catch rates and market acceptability of 
product. A proportion of the catch may be 
landed in Australia if required to provide a 
source of raw material for the local proces- 
sing industry. The Koreans will also pay an 
access fee based on the estimated market 
value in Korea of the quota allocated to their 
vessels. 

Mr Kerin emphasised that Korean vessels 
will be subject to strict inspection and report- 
ing requirements and will be excluded from 
areas where interference with Australian 
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fishermen could occur, particularly rock lobs- 
ter fishing areas adjacent to Victoria and 
South Australia. 

The Minister also stressed that the subsidi- 
ary agreement was for one year only and the 
terms and conditions contained in the agree- 
ment would be reviewed prior to renegotia- 
tion next year when industry and the States 
would again be consulted. 

It is expected that the agreements will be 
signed in October, during the visit to Austra- 
lia by the President of the Republic of Korea, 
and will come into force immediately after 
that time. 


Sanctions against Aeroflot 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 15 
September: 


Qantas and TAA have been directed by the 
Government to apply sanctions against 
Aeroflot, and other domestic airlines have 
been requested to co-operate in the mea- 
sures. 

This was announced today by the Minister 
for Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, and fol- 
lowed yesterday’s announcement by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, that 
measures would be taken because of con- 
tinued unsatisfactory responses by the USSR. 

‘Qantas has been directed by the Govern- 
ment to suspend the commercial interline 
arrangements it has with Aeroflot’, Mr Beaz- 
ley said. ‘These arrangements allow either 
airline to issue tickets or cargo documents for 
carriage in which both participate.’ 

‘In addition, both Qantas and TAA have 
been directed not to honour tickets or cargo 
documents that have been sold by Aeroflot 
outside Australia, and not to sell tickets or 
cargo documents for travel or carriage from 
Australia, which include travel or carriage on 
Aeroflot.’ 

‘Other Australian domestic airlines have 
been requested by the Government to take 
similar action.’ 

‘As Aeroflot does not fly to Australia it is 
not possible to act directly against that airline 
through the powers of the air navigation 
regulations,’ Mr Beazley said. 

‘The Government is therefore requesting 
all travel agents that they voluntarily apply 
the intended sanction against the sale of 
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travel on Aeroflot. The Australian Federation 
of Travel Agents has been advised of this 
request.’ 

Mr Beazley added that, as already 
announced by Mr Hayden, the measures 
would apply for a period of sixty days unless 
earlier revoked because of more satisfactory 
responses by the USSR. 


New trade development 
initiatives 
News release issued by the Deputy Prime 


Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 16 September: 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, announced 
today a series of trade development initia- 
tives when opening the Department of 
Trade’s office in the Melbourne World Trade 
Centre. 

In opening the new Trade office, Mr Bowen 
congratulated the Port of Melbourne Author- 
ity and the Victorian Government on their 
initiative in establishing the World Trade 
Centre, which he is sure will prove to be a 
valuable asset to our trading community. 

Mr Bowen said that the trade development 
initiatives, which are based on close co- 
operation with Australian export firms and 
the States, and are aimed particularly at 
export of manufactures and services will help 
in revitalising Australia’s export perform- 
ance. In recent years, Australia’s export per- 
formance has been poor and our share of 
world exports has fallen from 1.7 per cent in 
1970 to 1.3 per cent in 1982. Mr Bowen added 
that, worse still, we have lost market share in 
prime world markets such as Japan, U.S., the 
EEC and ASEAN countries. To counter this 
difficult trade situation, new approaches to 
trade development are called for. 

An appropriation totalling $296.2 million 
has been provided in the 1983-84 Budget for 
export industries, of which export and trade 
promotion outlays are estimated at $35.5 
million. The expanded trade promotion funds 
will permit an overseas display program 
encompassing almost 100 fairs and exhibi- 
tions, as well as some 25 trade missions and 
associated activities in South East Asia, the 
Middle East, New Zealand and the Pacific. 

Most importantly, it will include a new 
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program to promote and develop export 
markets for high technology products and 
services, an area which offers the promise of 
sustained employment growth. The program 
will include establishing a better image 
abroad of Australia’s technological capacity 
and its ability to supply sophisticated pro- 
ducts and services. 

A more targetted approach to export de- 
velopment will involve special trade develop- 
ment exercises in such markets as North 
America, Middle East, Japan, South East Asia 
and the centrally planned economies, particu- 
larly the People’s Republic of China. An 
extensive program of market development 
activities to take advantage of the Australia- 
New Zealand Closer Economic Relations 
Trade Agreement will be continued in 1983- 
84. 

For the first time, a Commonwealth-State 
trade promotion program, which will be 
additional to the Federal Government's 
ongoing Trade Promotion and Publicity Prog- 
ram, will be put in place to mount joint trade 
promotion activities with the States. This 
program will cover export promotional activi- 
ties of particular interest to the States such as 
missions to overseas markets, involvement in 
overseas fairs and displays, special trade 
visits and trade publications. The Department 
of Trade will hold discussions with the States 
next week to invite their participation in the 
program. 

In another move to facilitate closer co- 
operation with the States on export develop- 
ment, the States are being invited to join the 
Trade Development Council, which advises 
the Minister for Trade on all aspects of the 
development of Australia’s trade. 

Another innovation is the provision of 
market research funds of $1.5 million to assist 
Trade Commissioners and Australian com- 
panies to undertake new product develop- 
ment and market research in overseas mar- 
kets. The funds will also permit travel by 
Trade Commissioners to disseminate to Au- 
stralian firms, detailed and up-to-date advice 
on overseas market opportunities. Trade 
Commissioners will become more mobile 
and action-oriented to new export products. 
The new tool will provide Trade Commission- 
ers with the means of identifying market and 
product developments overseas, tasking of 
the essential market research and travelling 
to Australia to work intensively, in conjunc- 
tion with the Department's regional offices, 
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with Australian firms in the new product 
development feasibility study stages of ex- 
port development. 

In another new approach, the Department 
of Trade will establish offices in key regional 
centres in Australia, namely Geelong, 
Townsville, Newcastle and Wollongong. A 
direct presence in the regions will enable 
much closer contact with the business 
community and the State and local 
government bodies. The Department will 
then be in a better position to assess the 
nature of their problems, and to identify and 
push the development of new export oriented 
activities using the full range of the 
Department's facilities. 

The Budget also provides funds to the 
Department to upgrade consultative 
processes with business and trade unions, so 
as to achieve dialogue and consensus on 
Australia’s trade policies and objectives. 
These arrangements will fulfil obligations 
under the ALP-ACTU Accord and the 
economic summit for a national approach to 
trade development and expansion. The 
arrangements will include increased trade 
union membership on the Trade 
Development Council. 

Another initiative, which Mr Bowen has 
under consideration, is to examine the 
feasibility of establishing an overseas trading 
company in line with the ALP platform. 

In doing so Mr Bowen said that he is 
cognisant of the present world trade situation 
where 30 per cent of world trade is conducted 
on a government-to-government basis, and 
also the situation where many foreign 
governments, particularly the centrally 
planned economies, prefer to deal with 
corporations who have explicit government 
backing. In developing the overseas trading 
company proposal Mr Bowen said he was 
particularly concerned to assist the 
development of exports of small 
manufacturing firms, most of which lack the 
size and the export marketing staff to 
penetrate overseas markets. 

There has recently also been a growth 
internationally in trading companies with the 
recognition that an increasing proportion of 
world trade is being handled by these types 
of organisations. The United States 
Government enacted in 1982 an Export 
Trading Act to encourage the growth of 
trading companies by the United States. 

Mr Bowen stressed that we are not looking 
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for a government trading company which 
would take business away from private 
enterprise, but rather to supplement and 
improve the prospect for new export 
business under the aegis of a government 
trading company. í 

In examining the feasibility of a 
government trading company, the 
Department of Trade will be working closely 
with private enterprise, and will be looking 
for a situation where a government-backed 
trading company may be established, 
possibly with private equity capital being 
involved, which will achieve new export 
business for Australian companies. Mr 
Bowen said that he would welcome 
expressions of views from any interested 
parties on the overseas trading company 
proposal. 

The Budget also provides $115 million for 
the payment of Export Market Development 
Grants (EMDG) and $98 million for the 
payment of Export Expansion Grants (EEG). 
These funds will meet the requirements of 
both schemes for the 1982-83 grant year. 

Mr Bowen reported that the Government is 
also currently reviewing all supporting 
facilities available to Australian exporters 
with a view to making these services more 
effective. Facilities being reviewed include 
export incentives, the export credit facilities 
provided by the Export Finance and 
Insurance Corporation, and the Trade 
Commissioner Service. 

In introducing these trade development 
initiatives, Mr Bowen said that he was 
particularly mindful of the relatively small- 
scale nature of our export sector for 
manufactures and services, and the urgent 
need to boost our export performance in this 
area. In seeking to revitalise the export sector 
of the Australian economy, the government is 
aiming to have exports contribute more to 
GNP, company profitability and to 
employment in Australia. 


International marine science 
meeting opens in Townsville 


News release issued by the Department of 
Science and Technology on 16 September: 


The third session of the Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic Commission Program Group 
for the Western Pacific (WESTPAC IH) will 
take place in Townsville from 19-24 
September. 
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Senator Gerry Jones (Queensiand), repre- 
senting the Minister for Science and Technol- 
ogy, Mr Barry Jones, will open WESTPAC Il. 

WESTPAC, a regional marine science co- 
ordination group, was established by the 
Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commis- 
sion (IOC) to provide a focus for co-operation 
in marine sciences between the countries of 
the South East Asian-South Western Pacific 
region. 

WESTPAC is of major significance to Au- 
stralia’s regional interests from both the 
scientific and foreign policy viewpoints. 

Established in 1979, WESTPAC has 19 
members; its main objectives are the predic- 
tion or forecast of ocean climate variability 
and of ocean food resources variability and 
the improved understanding of geological 
processes which have economic impact upon 
the countries comprising the Western Pacific 
community. 


Message to President Gemayel of 
Lebanon from Prime Minister 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 18 September: 


Over the weekend the Prime Minister sent 
the following message to President Amin 
Gemayel of the Lebanon: 


‘Your Excellency, 

In these difficult times facing your country | 
would like you to know that the Australian 
Government and people fully support the 
efforts of your Government to assure the 
sovereignty and independence of Lebanon. 
The Australian Government and people, in- 
cluding the many Australians of Lebanese 
origin, are deeply distressed at the recent 
tragic outbreak of fighting in Lebanon and the 
high loss of life. We wish you success in your 
endeavours towards national reconciliation 
and believe that this requires engagement by 
all the communities in Lebanon in the pro- 
cess of healing the divisions which have 
arisen. 

The very deep concern felt in Australia 
about the present situation in Lebanon is 
reflected in the following motion which was 
adopted by the Australian Parliament on 15 
September 1983: 

‘This House — 

(1) notes with grave concern the violence 
and disorder in Lebanon and deplores 
the continuing presence of those foreign 
military forces, including the Palestinian 
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Liberation Organisation, who are pro- 
voking and exacerbating the bloodshed 
and destruction, and 

(2) considers that an essential step towards 
the establishment of peaceful co- 
existence amongst all Lebanese people 
lies in the cessation of the flow of arms 
from other countries and the withdrawal 
of all troops except those necessary to 
foster the conditions for the develop- 
ment of public order and who are in 
Lebanon at the genuine invitation of the 
government’. 


Yours sincerely 
R.J.L. Hawke’ 


Inspection of Moruroa Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 18 
September: 


The Australian Government will accept an 
invitation from the French Government to 
take part in an inspection of the French 
nuclear testing site at Moruroa Atoll provided 
satisfactory agreement can be reached on 
detailed arrangements. 

Agreement will have to include procedures 
and access provided in relation to sample 
taking and inspection requirements. 

It is important to stress the environmental 
inspection of Moruroa Atoll although an 
important consideration does not meet Au- 
stralia‘’s concerns about nuclear testing. 

Australia’s concerns on this matter are 
firmly based on its opposition to the nuclear 
arms race, its concern about the international 
tensions and instability that race generates 
and the real threat of the destruction of 
human kind and civilisation that nuclear 
conflict could bring about. 

The Government's view remains that while 
the environmental, safety and other aspects 
of nuclear testing are important, the Govern- 
ment’s dominant concern is that nuclear 
testing should not take place by any State in 
any environment. 

Too much should not be expected from an 
inspection of three or four days. It did, 
however, provide an occasion for an on-the- 
spot examination which was not previously 
available. Not to accept the invitation could 
be misunderstood as unwillingness, even 
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seen as evidence of uncertainty and evasive- 
ness on the part of the government regarding 
an important public concern, but not the 
dominant one, arising from French nuclear 
testing in the, South Pacific. 

The Australian Government had earlier 
considered this matter and had decided to 
take part, provided the inspection was en- 
dorsed by the South Pacific Forum. Australia 
took the initiative in raising the issue at the 
Forum. The Forum recognised that the 
French Government's invitation had been 
made on a bilateral basis and that it was a 
matter for Governments to respond as they 
wished. 

No decision was taken on the question of 
endorsement as such, and there was not a 
consensus on this aspect, although there was 
overwhelming opposition to the testing 
among the Forum countries. 

However, the majority of the Forum partici- 
pants favoured accepting the invitation, 
although they would not themselves have the 
necessary expertise to enable them to take 
part directly. Nearly all members expressed 
an interest in being informed about the 
results of the proposed inspection. 

The Government maintains its strong 
objections to and condemnation of continued 
nuclear testing in the South Pacific region 
which associates the region with the nuclear 
arms race. Regional countries are thus being 
subjected to the insecurity and instability 
which the nuclear arms race entails. 

Mr Hayden said that the results of the 
inspection will be made publicly available. 


Safety of life at sea 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Transport, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 19 
September: 


‘The most important international agree- 
ment on maritime safety, the International 
Maritime Organisation (IMO) Safety of Life at 
Sea Convention (SOLAS 74-78) will come into 
force in Australia on 17 November this year,’ 
the Minister for Transport, Mr Peter Morris, 
MP, said today. 

‘The provision of SOLAS 74-78 are wide 
ranging, and are designed to ensure that 
ships on international voyages provide max- 
imum safety measures to protect both crew 
and passengers. They will also be applied to 
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vessels plying our interstate coastal trade.’ 
‘Observance of these provisions will be 
rigorously pursued by our marine surveyors 
on ships entering Australian ports.’ 
The provisions will be implemented 
through 14 Parts of the Marine Orders made 
under the Navigation Act and will cover: 
è ship construction 
è ship stability and sub-division 
è ship fire protection, detection and extinc- 
tion 
è ship machinery 
è navigational equipment 
è miscellaneous equipment and safety mea- 
sures 

è life-saving equipment 

® communication equipment 

è emergency procedures and safety of 
navigation 

è surveys and certification of ships 

è carriage of dangerous goods 

è nuclear powered merchant ships 

Mr Morris said that as each Part of the 
Marine Orders is completed it will be avail- 
able for purchase from the Australian Gov- 
ernment Publishing Service. 


Papua New Guinea’s Minister for Defence, Mr Epel Tito, made his first official visit to Australia from 6 to 14 
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‘Full consultation on the changes to be 
introduced have been held with the ship 
owners and operators to ensure that the new 
requirements can be introduced smoothly.’ 

‘The SOLAS Convention is one of a number 
of IMO conventions of benefit to Australia 
which we have pressed ahead with since 
coming to Government. | am hopeful that the 
following additional Marine Conventions will 
be adopted by Australia later this year or 
early in 1984: 
eStandards of Training, Certification and 

Watchkeeping of Seafarers, 1978 
è Maritime Search and Rescue, 1979 
e Civil liability for Oil Pollution Damage 

1969-76 
è intervention on the High Seas in cases of 

Oil Pollution 1969-73 
@ Facilitation of International Maritime Traf- 

fic 1965-77 
@ Prevention of Pollution from Ships 1973- 

78. 

‘Our concerted actions in this area reflect 
the Government's commitment to address all 
aspects of Australian shipping to ensure a 
safe, efficient and competitive industry.’ 





September. His program included inspection of the RAAF base at Point Cook where he met Papua New 
Guinea trainee pilots at the No 1 Flying Training School. Pictured in front of a training aircraft are, from left 
to right: trainee pilots M.F. Reuben, S.1. Mera, G.W. Getra, Mr Tito, Wing Commander Ronald Magrath, 
Commanding Officer of the Training School J.G. Kauk and J.M. Mek. (AIS photo). 
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inhumane Weapons Convention 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 
September: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today, which is 
celebrated this year as the United Nations 
International Day of Peace, that he had signed 
the Instrument of Ratification which, when 
deposited with the United Nations, will make 
Australia a full party to the Inhumane 
Weapons Convention. 

The primary aim of this Convention and the 
annexed protocols is to protect civilians 
against the effect of weapons such as those 
which injure through fragments which 
escape detection by x-rays, as well as booby 
traps, mines, and incendiary weapons. 

The Convention, which Australia signed on 
8 April 1982, is one of several international 
arms control agreements which Mr Hayden 
directed should be reviewed with the objec- 
tive of Australia becoming a full party to all 
important international efforts to achieve 
effective arms control and further the cause 
of peace. 

‘| take this opportunity to reiterate that we 
will do everything we can to encourage and 
promote peace’, Mr Hayden said. ‘By positive 
steps such as ratifying this Convention and 
other steps such as appointing Australia’s 
first Ambassador for Disarmament, we will 
leave the world community in no doubt as to 
our commitment to the cause of peace, arms 
control and disarmament.’ 

Mr Hayden noted that the Convention had 
not yet entered into force because it had not 
yet attracted the twenty ratifications required. 
He expressed the hope that Australia’s rati- 
fication would stimulate other countries to 
take similar action. 


Foreign Minister to visit Rome 
and New York 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 
September: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, will visit Rome and New York, 
leaving Canberra on Thursday 22 September. 
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Mr Hayden will be accompanied by Mrs 
Hayden. 

Mr Hayden’s meetings in Rome will include 
Italian political leaders and the Director- 
General of the Sinai Multinational Force and 
Observers (MFO), Mr Leamon Hunt. Mr 
Hayden’s meeting with Mr Hunt is the start of 
the Government's process of review of Au- 
stralia's commitments to the MFO. 

Mr Hayden will arrive in New York on 
Tuesday 27 September. He will hold high- 
level meetings, including meetings with other 
Foreign Ministers, and will make Australia's 
speech in the United Nations General Assem- 
bly general debate, on the morning of Tues- 
day 4 October. 


Air services to Southern Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 21 
September: 


Qantas and South African Airways (SAA) 
will be permitted to operate supplementary 
flights between Australia and Southern Africa 
during the coming summer period, the Minis- 
ter for Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley announced 
today. 

In Canberra, Mr Beazley said the flights 
would be in addition to existing services. 

‘The Government has not yet completed its 
review of future air services to Southern 
Africa.’ 

‘However, Qantas and SAA are being 
advised of the arrangements to enable in- 
tending passengers to finalise their travel 
plans for the peak Christmas period and to 
minimise disruption to the travel industry 
generally.’ 

‘These arrangements will apply until next 
autumn.’ 

Mr Beazley said SAA would be permitted to 
continue with its weekly Boeing 747 service 
from Johannesburg to Sydney via Mauritius 
and Perth. 

Qantas would continue its weekly Boeing 
747 service to Zimbabwe with onward con- 
nections to South Africa and Central and East 
African countries. 

‘In addition to these arrangements the 
Government will also give prompt and sym- 
pathetic consideration to applications by Air 
Mauritius and Qantas for charter flights to 
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accommodate Mauritius-Australia passen- 
gers.’ 

‘Normal restrictions on charter flights wil 
be relaxed to allow Qantas and/or Air Mauri- 
tius to cater for travel requirements during 
the peak summer period.’ 

‘For example, the airline will be allowed to 
sell seats direct to the public.’ 

In announcing today’s decision, Mr Beazley 
said arrangements for the coming summer 
had been made after full consultation with 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden. 

‘The arrangements reflect the Govern- 
ment’s concern to reduce as far as possible 
any inconvenience to intending passengers 
until the review of future air services to 
Southern Africa has been completed,’ Mr 
Beazley said. 


South Pacific 
Telecommunications project 
endorsed 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Communications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 
22 September: 


A decision to proceed with a $100 million 
program for the co-operative development of 
rural telecommunications in the countries of 
the South Pacific region was a reflection of 
the aims outlined by the United Nations for 
World Communications Year, the Minister for 
Communications, Mr Michael Duffy, said 
today. 

The program, which was endorsed by 
Heads of Government during the recent 
South Pacific Forum meeting in Canberra, 
provided for a balance of terrestrial and 
satellite communications developments 
phased over a decade or more. The program 
offered considerable flexibility for participa- 
tion by South Pacific island countries. 

Mr Duffy said the program was based on a 
study conducted under the auspices of the 
South Pacific Bureau for Economic Co- 
operation (SPEC) which identified the rural 
telecommunications needs for the island 
countries. Australia participated in the study 
and contributed $187 000 towards its cost. 

The program would be managed by gov- 
ernments of the region themselves. Funds 
would be sought by SPEC from a number of 
sources including Australia. The Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr Hawke, had offered to make available 
$300 000 in 1983-84 to assist in establishing 
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the program. 

‘The principal aim of World Communica- 
tions Year is to develop communications 
infrastructures throughout the world so that 
all nations can share in the benefits of this 
‘information age’,’ Mr Duffy said. 

‘It is, therefore, very appropriate that this 
vital decision to go ahead with a South Pacific 
rural telecommunications development prog- 
ram was made during World Communica- 
tions Year. It will allow the merging nations of 
this vast region to improve their economic 
transactions, as well as their education, 
health and welfare services. The ‘tyranny of 
distance’ has particular significance for the 
development of these far-flung island States.’ 

‘The Australian Government sees this prog- 
ram as a first step towards helping to rectify 
the striking imbalance throughout the world 
in the distribution of communications re- 
sources.’ 


Invitation to the Pope 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, in Rome, 
on 26 September: 


The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Bill Hayden, MP, today formally invited 
Pope John Paul Il to visit Australia. 

He extended the invitation on behalf of the 
Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, and the Govern- 
ment, during a private audience with the 
Pontiff at the Vatican. : 

Mr Hayden said afterwards that the princip- 
al purpose of the meeting had been to 
discuss a wide range of international issues. 

He had taken the opportunity of issuing the 
invitation to Pope John Paul Il to visit Austra- 
lia but had not raised the matter of timing. 

Mr Hayden said His Holiness had previous- 
ly been to Australia, as a Cardinal, ten years 
ago. 

If he could accept the Australian Govern- 
ment’s invitation, Pope John Paul ll would 
become the first Pope to visit Australia since 
Paul VI in 1970. 

A spokesman for the Australian Embassy in 
Rome said that later today Mr Hayden was to 
meet with officials of the Multinational Force 
and Observers (MFO) and leading Italian 
political figures. 

The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
was scheduled to leave Italy early tomorrow 
to attend a meeting of the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York. 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, was received in private audience by His Holiness Pope 
John Paul ll, on 26 September. Shawn with the Pope are, from left, Mr Paul Alpen, Chargé d'Affaires of the 
Office of the Australian Embassy to the Holy See, Mr Hayden, Mrs Hayden and Mr David Ritchie, Private 


Secretary to Mr Hayden. (Photo courtesy FELICI, Rome). 


Action Plan for China 


Following is the text of a statement by the 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, issued in Perth 
at the opening of a seminar promoting the 
Action Plan for China, on 27 September: 


China, with its new outward-looking policy 
orientation and rapid economic progress, 
gives Australian business people an out- 
standing opportunity for export growth over 
the next decade. 

Therefore, it is with much pleasure that | 
open this seminar on trade and investment 
opportunities in China. At the same time, this 
occasion gives me the opportunity to show 
that the Government is keen to promote the 
export business sectors, not only in Western 
Australia, but in all Australian States. 

In our Action Plan for China program, we 
have had departmental officers inquiring, 
informing, listening to many proposals, and 
developing the requirements of the market 
place so that my Department can give busi- 
ness people the best relevant service. 

Ensuring the ultimate success of the prog- 
ram, | have: 

@ doubled the number of people working in 
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the Department on China; 

è introduced a completely separate China 
section within the Department; 

è arranged for specific officers to be avail- 
able to deal with Chinese matters in Re- 
gional Offices, including Perth; 

è introduced a special fund to support this 
major program; and, 

® arranged for Trade Commissioners, oper- 
ating in China, to make regular visits to 
Australia to explain marketing opportuni- 
ties as they develop. 

These innovations point up the importance 
which | have placed on this Action Plan for 
China. They will ensure that we are out and 
active in the market place, securing sales — 
and the jobs associated with them; and that 
business people will virtually have a face-to- 
face contact with clients and customers 
through the efforts of the Trade Commission- 
ers and staff within the China section of the 
Department. 

When the Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang 
visited Australia in April, he impressed upon 
me the extent of future business opportuni- 
ties and since his return to China, he has 
given persona! impetus to his side of this 
expanding relationship. 
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Since the previous Labor Government 
established diplomatic relations with China 
and signed the Trade Agreement ten years 
ago, Australia's relations with China have 
emphasised personal contact in trade and 
investment matters. 

The Western Australian Chamber of Com- 
merce is adding its support to this personal 
contact by sending a mission to China next 
month and | wish it every success. 

In your endeavours as Australian expor- 
ters, | am sure that the utmost support will be 
forthcoming from our recently appointed 
Western Australian Regional Director, Mr 
John Douglas. 

This seminar is a milestone for my Depart- 
ment and the business people of Western 
Australia. No doubt it will add tangibly to 
your export efforts. 


Lebanon 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 
27 September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, last night welcomed the 
reports that a ceasefire had been agreed in 
Lebanon. He praised the efforts of the Saudi 
Arabian and United States mediators in 
securing a settlement. Mr Bowen also wel- 
comed the news that all sides had agreed to 
participate in a national reconciliation con- 
gress which would convene after the cease- 
fire to discuss a political settlement to the 
problems confronting Lebanon. He noted that 
the proposed national reconciliation con- 
gress offered the chance to resolve Leba- 
non's difficulties in a peaceful manner. He 
said he strongly hoped that all Lebanese 
would now have the opportunity to live in 
peace and to begin the long process of 
reconciliation and reconstruction. 


The Americas Cup 


News release issued by the Governor- 
General, Sir Ninian Stephen, on 27 
September: 


The Governor-General has sent the follow- 
ing cable to the Australia I! Team: 
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‘Advance Australia Il. All Australia watched 
you waltzing home. Congratulations on 
wonderful victory. Well done. 

Ninian Stephen 

Governor-General’ 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 27 September: 


The Prime Minister received the following 
message from the President of the United 
States, Mr Ronald Reagan: 

‘Dear Bob, 

If the America’s Cup had to leave the United 
States, | am delighted that its home will be 
Australia — at least until the next race. All 
Australians must be justifiably proud of the 
extraordinary team effort, skill and sports- 
manship that brought off this magnificent 
victory. | hope you will share with all those 
who had anything to do with Australia II's 
success my congratulations and those of the 
American people. 

One major consolation for us is that the next 
race will provide a large number of Amer- 
icans the opportunity to enjoy the beauty and 
hospitality of Perth as they seek to bring 
home the Cup. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan’ 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 27 September: 


The Prime Minister has sent the following 
message to John Bertrand and the crew of 
Australia Il: 

‘Congratulations on your historic achieve- 
ment in becoming the first to climb yachting’s 
Everest. It was a stunning victory and a 
magnificent team effort which turned Austra- 
lia into a nation of proud insomniacs. We said 
we could do it and our word was as good as 
our bond. Our repeat our cup now runneth 
over. 

Bob Hawke’ 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 28 September: 


On 28 September, the Prime Minister sent 
the following message to President Reagan: 


‘Thank you for your message of congratula- 
tions on Australia {I's victory. Your words 
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have been widely reported here and are 
greatly appreciated by us all. 

Your kind and generous gesture in extend- 
ing the hospitality of the White House on this 
occasion to Alan Bond, Warren Jones, John 
Bertrand, Ben Lexcen and other Australians 
associated with Australia II will be no less 
appreciated. 

Our intense elation over Australia II's vic- 
tory reflects our admiration and respect for 
the traditional professionalism and deter- 
mination of America’s yachtsmen. It also 
reflects our recognition of the tremendous 
feat involved in breaking the longest winning 
sequence in sporting history. 

The record will remain with the United 
States for many years to come, but we intend 
to have a go at breaking it and, in the process, 
look forward to welcoming our American 
friends to this country and showing our 
Australian hospitality.’ 


Floods in Papua New Guinea 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 28 September: 


The Prime Minister today sent the follow- 
ing message to Prime Minister Somare of 
Papua New Guinea: 
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Since April this year, 
approximately 3500 
senior Australia Post staff 
have undergone an inten- 
sive training program in 
the conduct of passport 
applicant interviews 
arranged jointly by the 
Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Australia 
Post. Mr T.B. McCarthy 
(centre) Assistant Secret- 
ary, Consular and Pass- 
ports Branch, Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, 
is seen discussing the 
training program with Mr 
G. Lamont (left), Australia 
Post District Manager, 
Canberra, and Mr L. 
Feeney of the Australia 
Post Training Depart- 
ment for N.S.W. (Photo 
courtesy Attila Kiraly). 


‘Dear Michael 

On behalf of the Australian Government and 
people, and on my own behalf, | wish to 
convey our sincere sympathy on the devasta- 
tion and loss of life caused by the flooding 
which has occurred in your country. 

| am pleased that Australia as a neighbour 
and friend is able to assist with emergency 
relief in this time of distress for Papua New 
Guinea. 


Yours sincerely 
Bob Hawke.’ 


Lae floods — Australian relief 
assistance 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 
28 September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, today announced that in 
response to requests from the Papua New 
Guinea Government, Australia would provide 
urgently needed relief assistance for the 
victims of the floods in Lae. 
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Mr Bowen said that reports indicated that 
some 12 000 people were homeless and that 
bridges, houses and sections of the High- 
lands Highway had been washed away in the 
worst flooding in Lae since 1978. 

Mr Bowen said that four RAAF Hercules 
aircraft left Australia today for Lae and three 
would leave tomorrow carrying electricity 
generators, water purification sets, tents, 
water purification tablets and Army techni- 
cians. 

Mr Bowen said Australia was concerned to 
alleviate the suffering and hardship being 
borne by the victims of the floods. 


Lodgement of passport 
applications at official Australian 
post offices 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 
28 September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, said today that as from 1 
October 1983 passport applications may be 
lodged in person at official Australian post 
offices. 

Mr Bowen said that the new arrangements 
were in response to recommendations from 
the Royal Commission of Inquiry into Drug 
Trafficking which addressed the need for 
personal interviews as the most effective 
method of establishing identity. The require- 
ment for personal attendance to lodge pass- 
port applications is optional until 1 July 1984 
only, after which it will become obligatory for 
all passport applications to be lodged in 
person, 

The new arrangements will provide a 
quicker, more convenient service for the 
great majority of Australian travellers seeking 
passports. Previously passports could only 
be obtained through passport offices in capit- 
al cities and Newcastle. 

Mr Bowen said that the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in conjunction with Australia 
Post had carried out an intensive training 
program for senior postal staff in the conduct 
of passport interviews. Postal staff would be 
authorised to accept passport applications, 
check the documentation against application 
details, carry out certain basic checks of 
identity and forward the applications to pass- 
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port offices which would issue the passports 
following processing and further security 
checks. 

Mr Bowen emphasised that passports 
would not be issued by post offices and that 
official post offices would accept only pass- 
port applications lodged in person by the 
applicant. 

The applicant has the choice of having the 
passport despatched to his/her residential 
address by certified mail, or of collecting it in 
person from the passports office. It is ex- 
pected that passports would be available for 
despatch by mail or collection within two 
weeks of lodgement at a passport office or 
official post office. 

Mr Bowen said that Australia Post was 
delighted to be able to assist in the passport 
issuing process. Interviews would be con- 
ducted during the post office’s normal busi- 
ness hours and where necessary applicants 
could make appointments for their interview 
to be conducted at a particular time within 
these hours. 


Twelfth Antarctic Treaty 
Consultative Meeting 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs on 28 September: 


The Twelfth Antarctic Treaty Consultative 
Meeting (ATCM-XIl), which was officially 
opened on 13 September by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden MP, con- 
cluded yesterday. 

The Chairman of the meeting, Mr J. R. 
Rowland of Australia, said that ATCM-XII was 
the first meeting at which delegations from 
the Parties to the Antarctic Treaty which are 
not Consultative Parties were present. This 
was in line with policy of the Consultative 
Parties to open up the Treaty System and to 
improve understanding of it. Measures were 
adopted to facilitate their involvement in 
Consultative Meetings and they made a con- 
structive contribution to the proceedings. 
This meeting was also the first attended by 
Brazil and India as Consultative Parties. 

Mr Rowland explained that ATCM-XI] had 
taken place against the background of a move 
to have Antarctica inscribed on the agenda of 
the current (38th) session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. (The Gener- 
al Assembly decided on 23 September that an 
item on Antarctica should be inscribed on its 
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agenda). He said that delegations at ATCM- 
XII had reaffirmed their commitment to the 
Antarctic Treaty and, echoing the opening 
remarks of Mr Hayden, had expressed their 
concern that any attempts to modify or 
replace the Treaty would be likely to intro- 
duce contention and instability into a region 
of hitherto unparalleled peace and interna- 
tional co-operation. 

Describing the meeting, Mr Rowland said 
that a wide range of scientific, environmental 
and operational questions concerned with 
improving co-operation in Antarctica were 
discussed. Many recommendations to Gov- 
ernments containing concrete proposals for 
improving and expanding that co-operation 
were adopted. Mr Rowland mentioned the 
following issues that had been discussed: 


The operation of the Antarctic Treaty System 


A number of proposals were considered 
relating to the preparation and distribution of 
the documents of the Treaty System and of 
Consultative Meetings. For example, it was 
agreed that the ‘Handbook of the Antarctic 
Treaty’ would be expanded and more widely 
distributed, including to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. It was also 
agreed that the United States, as the Deposit- 
ary Government of the Antarctic Treaty, 
would study the question of identifying and 
cataloguing publicly available information 
about the system. In the absence of any 
secretariat for the Consultative arrange- 
ments, Australia agreed to continue to act as 
co-ordinator for matters of common interest 
until the next Preparatory Meeting about 
April 1985. 


The environment 


Special emphasis was placed on protecting 
Antarctica’s vulnerable environment. A num- 
ber of practical proposals dealing with the 
impact of man’s activities on the Antarctic 
were adopted, such as for the development of 
procedures for the evaluation of the impact of 
scientific work and of its related logistic 
support, and an examination in the light of 
increasing activity and technological im- 
provements of the code of conduct for sta- 
tions in Antarctica. 

These would enhance the already effective 
system of environmental protection that has 
been built up by international Conventions 
and recommendations of Consultative Meet- 
ings. 
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Telecommunications and distribution of 
meteorological data 


ATCN-XIl adopted a recommendation 
aimed at developing the telecommunications 
network in Antarctica to take account of 
increasing air and shipping activity in the 
region and advantage of developments in 
satellite communications. Another recom- 
mendation was directed towards improving 
the system for the collection and distribution 
of meteorological data through the World 
Weather Watch system of the World 
Meteorological Organisation. This would be- 
nefit not only Antarctic regional forecasting 
but also routine weather forecasting through- 
out the world. 


Tourism and non-governmental expeditions 


The meeting discussed the implications of 
the increase of tourism and non- 
governmental expeditions in Antarctica. 
There was wide agreement that, while the 
provision of emergency assistance to private 
expeditions was a humanitarian obligation, it 
was important to impress upon the organis- 
ers of them the need for careful and thorough 
planning and self-sufficiency. Rescue opera- 
tions were costly, disruptive to scientific work 
and possibly hazardous to life and equip- 
ment. 


Antarctic ice 


The meeting considered a paper submitted 
by the Australian delegation on Antarctic ice. 


Mineral resources 


There was no substantive discussion of 
Antarctic minerals, since that subject is being 
considered by a Special Consultative 
Meeting. 


Footnote 


There are 12 original signatories to the 
Antarctic Treaty: Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Britain, Chile, France, Japan, New 
Zealand, Norway, South Africa, USSR and the 
United States. They are Consultative Parties. 
Other Parties to the Antarctic Treaty may also 
become Consultative Parties during such 
time as they conduct substantial scientific 
research in Antarctica. Poland and the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany (FRG) became Con- 
sultative Parties in this way in 1977 and 1981 
respectively. Brazil and India were admitted 
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to consultative status at a Special Consulta- 
tive meeting held in Canberra on 12 Septem- 
ber 1983. 

The Parties to the Treaty which are not 
Consultative Parties are Bulgaria, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, German Democra- 
tic Republic (GDR), Italy, Netherlands, Papua 
New Guinea, Peru, Romania, Spain and Uru- 
guay. 

Consultative Meetings are held about every 
two years and cover a range of scientific, 
environmental and policy issues related to 
the co-operative international management 
of Antarctica and the research activities con- 
ducted there. This co-operation is conducted 
within the framework of the Antarctic Treaty 
of 1959, which, principally, provides for: 


e the complete demilitarisation and de- 
nuclearisation of the area south of 60°S; 

è freedom of scientific research and interna- 
tional co-operation towards that end; 

è the setting aside of potential disputes over 
territorial sovereignty. 


The annual meetings of the IMF/ 
IBRD 


Following is the text of a speech by the 
Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, MP, to the annual 
meetings of the IMF/IBRD, on 29 September: 


Mr Chairman, after a decade of disappoin- 
tingly slow growth and three years of severe 
recession, the recovery in a number of major 
industrial countries is a very welcome de- 
velopment. However, the major problems of 
the world economy will not be overcome by a 
short-lived cyclical turnaround in activity and 
we must not relax our efforts to implement 
policies that will enable the recovery to be 
broadened and sustained. We should not be 
lulled into thinking that global inflation has 
been contained just because a few major 
countries have had some recent success on 
this front. In most countries inflation has yet 
to be convincingly dealt with and in almost all 
countries inflationary expectations remain 
stubbornly entrenched. All of us will need to 
be on our guard against a rekindling of 
inflation as recovery gathers momentum. 

As many speakers have acknowledged, the 
task of financing large budget deficits can 
have adverse expectational effects and ex- 
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acerbate problems of monetary manage- 
ment. Nominal interest rates are holding well 
above the current rate of inflation. In turn, 
consumption and investment expenditure by 
the private sector is being discouraged. 
Financial markets are rightly looking for con- 
vincing evidence that governments will wind 
back budget deficits as the recovery streng- 
thens so as not to put undue pressure on 
interest rates and exchange rates. Monetary 
growth must also be supportive of non- 
inflationary growth objectives. In a number of 
countries, including my own, poor economic 
performance can be linked to past failings in 
the reconciliation of conflicting income 
claims. Although the process of income de- 
termination differs among countries, we con- 
sider it desirable for governments to achieve 
a greater social consensus about that process 
and its requirements for economic recovery. 

The vitality of recovery can be enhanced by 
measures designed to increase the respon- 
siveness of economies. Many of the factors 
which have stifled productivity and economic 
growth over the last decade lie within the 
power of individual countries to correct. 
Domestic pricing distortions, rigidities in 
markets both for labour and goods and 
services, disincentives to saving and invest- 
ment, and unnecessary regulation. are but 
some examples. The growth in protection, 
particularly over recent years, has been most 
disturbing. That issue is of course one on 
which few, if any, of us can legitimately avoid 
criticism. However, there is a need to find a 
way forward. We must look to leadership 
from the major developed countries but it is 
important that the framework used should be 
global in nature and embrace all product 
groups and trading nations. The single most 
important longer-run contribution that the 
industrial countries can make to resolving the 
problems of high debt countries is to foster a 
sustained and gradually strengthening recov- 
ery in the industrial world. 

If this recovery can be achieved in a 
non-inflationary manner, and interest rates 
brought down, the difficulties will be further 
lessened. The obligation to adopt appropriate 
domestic policies weighs on us all, not just on 
the heavily debt-burdened countries or, more 
generally, those in balance of payments diffi- 
culty. The world economic environment has 
been a testing one for the Fund. its role in 
relation to the international debt situation is 
to be applauded. While increased lending has 
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been an essential part of this role, policies for 
adjustment in the context of short-term 
balance-of-payments financial support must 
continue to receive priority. Under the Fund's 
guidance many developing countries have 
already made admirable progress in difficult 
conditions in their adjustment policies. The 
depletion of the Fund’s financial resources 
resulting from its close involvement in the 
debt stuation gives cause for concern. It is 
important that the eighth quota review in- 
crease should come into effect by the end of 
1983. As far as Australia is concerned, legisla- 
tion has already cleared one House of the 
Parliament and | expect its passage to be 
completed in time for us to consent to our 
proposed quota increase by 30 November. 

The level of quotas is, of course, a key 
factor in the Fund’s operations. Governors 
have agreed in the past that quotas should 
remain the principal source of finance for the 
Fund. Given that, the new quota levels will set 
certain limits to the Fund’s balance of pay- 
ments support activity for the next few years. 
There has already been mention of an 
accelerated ninth quota review. But to be 
realistic, our calculations must assume that 
the eighth review levels of quota will hold for 
at least a few years. As in the past there will, 
of course, be opportunities to supplement 
quota-based resources through borrowing by 
the Fund, but here also it would be easy to 
anticipate too much. While the Fund is still 
well short of the ceilings under its borrowing 
guidelines, there are other constraints on the 
scale of borrowings, including the vexed 
question of the Fund borrowing on capital 
markets. Consideration of the supply of re- 
sources to the Fund is an integral part of the 
review of limits an access to Fund resources. 
The need of countries for balance of pay- 
ments support is the other important ele- 
ment. 

The balancing of these two competing 
considerations has not been an easy task. But 
the proposals to be considered by the Execu- 
tive Board should, | believe, form a sound 
basis for the Fund to undertake financing and 
adjustment policies for countries requiring its 
support. Within the past year, the Fund has 
been called upon by the Summit countries to 
participate in considering the part that a 
high-level international conference about 
changes to the international monetary sys- 
tem might play in improving the performance 
of that system. Discussion is these areas 
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should be encouraged. However, before we 
consider a whole redesign of the internation- 
al monetary arrangements, we would be wise 
to explore more fully the opportunities that 
our own economic policies provide for stabi- 
lising the international monetary system as it 
presently operates. Economic adjustment of 
course is not merely to do with monetary 
matters. It embraces also the development 
process more generally. In this context, | 
particularly welcome the contribution that the 
Bank has made. 

It has adjusted its operations in such a way 
as to assist member countries to maintain 
their longer-term development prospects, 
while at the same time undertaking the 
necessary adjustment to a lower overall 
supply of external finance. The special action 
program introduced at the end of last year 
illustrates that the Bank, despite its size, has 
not lost the flexibility to respond to changing 
needs and circumstances. A flexibility which | 
note it has also shown in respect to its 
lending and borrowing practices. The Bank is 
however a development institution whose 
mandate is to provide assistance for long- 
term productive investment. While, as | 
pointed out earlier, there is need for flexibil- 
ity, the Bank should not depart from this basic 
role. Its level of future operations must be 
influenced by the ability of its borrowing 
member countries to absorb such assistance 
effectively. Of course, for the Bank to operate 
effectively it needs an adequate level of 
available resources. | regret the limitations 
that have been placed on IDA's ability to 
assist its poorer member countries as a result 
of the funding difficulties in respect of IDA VI. 
it is to be hoped that the seventh replenish- 
ment, which is currently being negotiated, 
will provide a more predictable basis for the 
future. Australia will certainly make its con- 
tribution to that. 

Finally, may | assure you, Mr Chairman, of 
the Australian Goverment’s continued strong 
support of the operations of the World Bank 
Group and the Fund. 


Installation of Interscan 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 30 September: 


The Australian Government is planning to 
instal the Australian-designed aircraft landing 
system ‘Interscan’ at a number of airports in 
Australia. 
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Interscan — which is a world leader in its 
field — was developed as a joint project by 
the Department of Aviation and CSIRO in the 
early 1970s. 

Submitted jointly by Australia and the U.S., 
the Interscan principle was adopted by the 
International Civil Aviation Organisation 
{ICAO} in 1978 as the world-wide standard for 
future landing systems. 

Interscan Australia Pty Ltd was set up with 
Government funding through the Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology to proceed 
with the design and manufacture of the 
system. Wilcox Electric Inc, Interscan’s Amer- 
ican partner, has, on behalf of the joint 
venture, submitted a tender to the U.S. 
authorities for the supply of 208 systems. It 
should be known by the end of this year 
whether this tender is successful. If it is, the 
vital antenna systems will be made in Au- 
stralia. 

The company is in a position to take orders 
from aviation authorities around the world. 

The planned initial procurement demons- 
trates the Australian Government's confi- 
dence in Interscan. Its installation at Austra- 
lian airports will allow the world to see 
Interscan’s capabilities as the most advanced 
aircraft landing system. 

The decision is another example of the 
Government's firm commitment, recently 
announced by Mr Barry Jones, Minister for 
Science and Technology, to support the 
growth of high technology industries based 
on Australian ingenuity. 

The Interscan system provides precise elec- 
tronic guidance to aircraft during approaches 
to airports and during landing. It will allow 
aircraft to land in conditions of poor visibility 
such as fog and low cloud and will be of great 
benefit to airlines and the travelling public at 
airports selected for its installation. 

The Minister for Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, 
will announce details of the operational and 
installation program as the planning pro- 
ceeds. 


Middle East: policy review 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 
30 September: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
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Lionel Bowen MP, announced today that 
Cabinet was undertaking a general review of 
the implications for Australian interests of the 
situation in the Middle East. Mr Bowen said 
that Cabinet had so far made certain specific 
decisions on some aspects of Australian 
policy, mainly concerned with the Arab-lsrael 
dispute. 

Other aspects of political and economic 
developments in the Middle East and Gulf 
region and their implications for Australia 
would be considered after the return to 
Australia of Mr Hayden. 


Mr Bowen emphasised that the review 
reaffirmed the fundamental principles which 
guide Australia’s Middle East policy: namely, 
the recognition of the urgent need to achieve 
a just, comprehensive and lasting settlement 
to the Middle East dispute; Australia’s fun- 
damental commitment to the security of 
Israel and its right to exist within secure and 
recognised boundaries; and recognition of 
the central importance of the Palestinian 
issue for any settlement. 

Mr Bowen said that the following specific 
decisions had been agreed as a result of the 
review. 

The Government acknowledges the right of 
self-determination for the Palestinian people, 
including their right, if they so choose, to 
independence and the possibility of their own 
independent state. The Government recog- 
nises, however, that whether such an 
arrangement is finally settled upon will de- 
pend on decisions involving peoples of the 
immediate region directly concerned in this 
issue. 

The Government will maintain its refusal to 
recognise the PLO while it maintains its 
denial of Israel’s right to exist. The Govern- 
ment acknowledges that the PLO, which 
represents the opinion of a significant portion 
of the Palestinian people, should be included 
in the process of seeking a comprehensive 
settlement. It believes, however, that its 
opportunity to engage productively in such a 
process is limited and perhaps non-existent 
while it persists in denying Israel's right to 
exist. Australian Ambassadors in relevant 
posts will be authorised to include PLO 
representatives in their range of political 
contacts. 

The Government calls on Israel to freeze 
the settlement program in the West Bank, and 
reiterates its belief that these settlements are 
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contrary to international law and a significant 
obstacle to peace efforts. 

The Government will sypathetically consid- 
er, in the light of overseas practices, any 
application to establish an Arab League rep- 
resentation in Australia. It will insist, howev- 
er, that no PLO members or representatives 
are appointed to or employed at any such 
place. i 

Australia will continue to give political and 
diplomatic support to the Reagan peace in- 
itiative of 1 September 1982, noting that it is 
an attempt to start a negotiating process, not 
to prescribe its outcome. 

The Government deplores the conflict and 
division within Lebanon. It believes that all 
foreign forces, including those of the PLO, 
should be withdrawn, except those foreign 
forces which are in Lebanon at the request of 
the Lebanese Government and whose pre- 
sence is necessary to allow the deployment 
of conditions which can allow social, econo- 
mic and political stability to be re-established 
within Lebanon and the authority of the 
Lebanese Government asserted. Australia’s 
gravest concern would be the partition of the 
State of Lebanon which has the unqualified 
right to exist as an undivided sovereign state. 

Mr Bowen noted that with regard to Austra- 
lian participation in the Sinai Multinational 
Force and Observers (MFO), the Government 
had made clear on a number of occasions — 
most recently, by Mr Hayden in Rome — that 
the Australian contingent will not be with- 
drawn precipitately and that the Government 
will give close consideration to all relevant 
issues. 

Last week Mr Hayden met the Director- 
General of the MFO in Rome as the first step 
in the review of Australia’s MFO commitment 
and will visit the area in January-February 
1984. No decision on the future of the Austra- 
lian commitment to the MFO will be taken 
until after that visit. 


Foreign investment 


Following are extracts from a speech by the 
Minister for Housing and Construction, Mr 
Chris Hurford, MP, to the American Chamber 
of Commerce, on 30 September: 


... Foreign investment applications have 
not been interrupted by the change of Gov- 
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ernment. | emphasise that worthwhile invest- 
ment proposals have been able to proceed 
with a minimum of delay. 

During the period from the time the Gov- 
ernment assumed office to 6 September, 
1983 it considered 542 foreign investment 
proposals. Our experience in administering 
the existing foreign investment policy is 
aiding our current review of that policy. 

Of the 542 proposals considered by the 
Government to 6 September 1983, 501 have 
been approved and 41 have been rejected. 
These figures reflect a number of factors and 
have been the subject of much public discus- 
sion. 

Although a somewhat higher proportion of 
proposals have been rejected since the Gov- 
ernment’s election to office, there was — as 
the Treasurer has indicated — a coincidence 
of proposals submitted for examination soon 
after the election that were clearly inconsis- 
tent with essential elements of existing 
policy. 

The Government has, | believe, maintained 
the broad thrust and essential features of the 
policy that was in place when it came to 
office. 

| would like to draw attention to one or two 
basic elements of the policy criteria that 
appear to have been overlooked in some of 
the media debate on recent foreign invest- 
ment decisions. 

At its most fundamental level, foreign 
investment policy is concerned with the own- 
ership and control of businesses and assets 
in Australia. It seeks to ensure maximum 
possible Australian participation. Consistent 
with this aim is the specific policy test which 
requires that Australians normally be pro- 
vided with adequate opportunities to make 
reasonable offers for assets and businesses 
in Australia which are for sale. 

Proposals submitted to the Government 
where the shares or assets at stake have not 
been made available to possible Australian 
buyers normally are not permitted to pro- 
ceed. 

Another broad policy test is that proposals 
for the acquisition of Australian shares or 
assets should demonstrate sufficient econo- 
mic benefits to offset any costs associated 
with any reduction in Australian ownership 
and control. 

Existing policy clearly states that where 
foreign ownership and control in an industry 
is already high or would become so with the 
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implementation of a proposal, such benefits 

would have to be significant. 

For example, sometimes the local own- 
ership and control objectives cannot be met 
immediately for want of available Australian 
participation. In this situation, the policy is 
sufficiently flexible to allow worthwhile in- 
vestments to proceed with local equity objec- 
tives being postponed to a more appropriate 
time. 

This flexibility, however, is not intended to 
be a means for operating a cyclical foreign 
investment policy. While periods of depress- 
ed investment conditions certainly provide 
their own particular aspects for consideration 
when examining foreign investment propos- 
als, the widely recognised and accepted need 
for longer run stability in policy remains 
important. 

The essence of foreign investment policy 
has been to achieve a balance between the 
economic benefits which Australia has been 
able to achieve through the import of foreign 
capital, on the one hand, and the need to 
respond to community sensitivity concerning 
the extent of foreign ownership and control 
of Australia’s industries and resources on the 
other. 

Failure to take such community concerns 
into account would, of course, only detract 
from the widespread support which foreign 
investment policy appears to attract and lead 
to pressures for changes in policy which 
could ultimately inhibit economic growth and 
prosperity. 

As it now stands, | would reiterate that 
there are three essential features of foreign 
investment policy: 

e firstly, that Australians have adequate 
opportunities to participate in new ven- 
tures or to acquire any shares or assets 
that are the subject of foreign investment 
proposals; 

® secondly, that proposals demonstrate eco- 
nomic benefits to Australia and, in particu- 
lar economic benefits sufficient to offset 
any losses of Australian ownership and 
control; and 

@ thirdly, that the guidelines established for 
Australian participation are observed flex- 
ibly. 
it is these essential features, together with 

the need for stability and predictability in 

foreign investment policy, which will be para- 
mount in guiding the Government in its 
deliberations on the policy review. 
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Opening of World Trade Centre, 
Melbourne 


Following is the text of a speech by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, during the 
opening of the World Trade Centre in Mel- 
bourne, on 30 September: 

| am sure you share with me the sense of 
pleasure and gratification at being able to 
attend this ceremony. The Melbourne World 
Trade Centre is the first world trade centre to 
be established in Australia. It is part of an 
impressive network. Since the formation of 
the World Trade Centres Association in 1968, 
33 world trade centres have been built, eight 
more are under construction, and 29 are 
being planned. This is an impressive record 
of success. 

Of course the association is not only about 
buildings — and this one is truly impressive 
in its conception and design. The association 
also aims to encourage mutual assistance 
and co-operation amongst members and to 
promote international trade. 

It is logical that this first world trade centre 
be established in Melbourne. Melbourne is 
the base for about half Australia’s businesses 
and the port of Melbourne is the largest 
container port in the southern hemisphere, 
handling about 40 per cent (in 1981-82) of 
Australia’s container cargo trade. 

In the future | would expect an increasing 
emphasis upon using world trade centre 
facilities. | hope that the concept, as it is 
developing, goes from strength to strength 
and that the association is continually able to 
adapt its functions and activities to meet the 
needs and opportunities which arise in the 
international trading sphere. 

The opening of the centres coincides with a 
recovery in U.S. economic activity, one that 
has been quite vigorous in its early stages. 
This recovery can be expected, in time, to 
spread to our other major trading partners, 
bringing with it the prospect of improved 
growth in world trade. Already this has been 
reflected in improvements in some commodi- 
ty prices — a shift of direct benefit to some 
Australian exporting interests. 

At the same time we should be wary of 
exaggerated optimism about the recovery. 
The long awaited world recovery will be 
accompanied by fierce competition for the 
limited share of its benefits. International 
competition, exacerbated by formidable pro- 
tectionist forces put in place over the last 
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difficult few years, will be intense. 

| am sure that everyone here today realises 
the importance of international trade to Au- 
stralia. | regret that Australia’s trade perform- 
ance has been in a serious decline with our 
share of world exports falling from 1.7 per 
cent in 1970 to 1.3 per cent in 1982. Australia 
has slipped from thirteenth to sixteenth place 
as a world trading nation in the same period. 

The picture is the worse when it is realized 
that for much of this period world trade has 
itself been severely depressed and the im- 
mediate outlook is not bright. According to 
the GATT the volume of world trade grew 
hardly at all in the first half of this year and is 
likely to grow by only 2 per cent in the second 
half. This compares with world trade growth 
of 11 per cent in 1976 when economies 
recovered from the 1974-75 recession. 
Obviously the path ahead will not be an easy 
one. 

My Government's overiding concern has 
been to establish the basis for a sustained 
economic recovery in Australia. The con- 
tinuing health and well-being of our economy 
rests to a great extent upon our ability to 
trade competitively on international markets. 

it is vital that we increase the contribution 
that exports make to growth in Australia’s 
GNP, incomes and employment. The falling 
off in our export performance has to be 
corrected and | see this as being one of the 
major tasks of my Government in close 
collaboration with Australian exporting in- 
terests. Decisions we have already taken on 
fiscal, monetary and incomes policies should 
contribute significantly to restoring and 
maintaining the international competitive- 
ness of our exports and revitalise our export 
performance. 

My colleague Lionel Bowen, the Minister 
for Trade, has recently announced a number 
of additional measures designed to secure an 
improved contribution by Australian export 
industries to employment and income. An 
increased trade promotion effort and an 
upgrading of supporting services for our 
exporters is envisaged. 

To this end the budget provided for in- 
creased expenditure to upgrade trade promo- 
tion programmes in Asia, the Middle East, 
North America and New Zealand. A more 
targetted approach to export development 
activities in these areas is planned. An inten- 
sification of trade mission activity is also 
anticipated. The overall provision for trade 
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promotion and market research activities has 
been increased to $10 million in 1983-84 — an 
increase of 50 per cent over 1982-83. 

As a major trading nation Australia has a 
particular interest in sustaining and develop- 
ing conditions for mutually beneficial trade. 
Japan, which accounts for 27 per cent of our 
total exports and 21 per cent of our total 
imports, must rank high in any assessment of 
this interest. We should not be taking that 
relationship for granted. Significant structural 
changes have taken place in the Japanese 
economy. Australia must recognise their im- 
plications and adjust to them. 


The recent agreement between Mr Bowen 
and Japanese ministers, to establish a dia- 
logue aimed at examining concrete ways of 
assisting Australian exporters to identify 
opportunities and means of penetrating the 
Japanese market, offers some prospect of 
Australian involvement with previously un- 
tested sectors of that market. In the final 
analysis, however, only application of great 
resourcefulness and imagination by Austra- 
lians will contribute to the realisation of the 
full potential of the economic and trading 
relationship with Japan. 


The same is true more generally of our 
trading relationship with the countries of the 
Western Pacific region. While their share of 
Australian exports has risen from 37 per cent 
in 1962-63 to 54 per cent in 1982-83, the 
intensely competitive character of those mar- 
kets combined with their relatively high 
growth rates puts particular pressure on the 
ingenuity and drive of Australian exporters. 


There is a need to have a clear understand- 
ing of the changing trends in the Asian region 
and what markets are likely to open for goods 
and services produced in Australia. To this 
end we have provided $1.5 million for basic 
market research. This should assist trade 
commissioners and Australian companies to 
undertake new product development and 
market research in overseas markets. 


Our trade commissioners have an impor- 
tant role to play. A strong, resourceful and 
adaptable Trade Commissioner Service is 
essential if we are to turn the tide on our 
declining trading performance. The review 
initiated by the Minister for Trade on the 
Trade Commissioner Service is | believe 
timely. We need to consider carefully both 
the implications of developments in the 
world trading environment for the service 
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and, against the background of an apprecia- 

tion of the expectations of the business 

community, the measures necessary to im- 

prove the operation and effectiveness of the 

service. 

My Government is keen to break down 
unnecessary barriers — both internally and 
externally — to the expansion of trade. 
However, progress in this area requires co- 
operation between Federal and State Govern- 
ments. The atmosphere for such co-operation 
has improved recently and my Government 
hopes to encourage further co-operation by 
establishing joint trade promotion campaigns 
in collaboration with the States. This program 
will cover export promotional activities of 
particular interest to the States such as 
missions to overseas markets, involvement in 
overseas fairs and displays, special trade 
visits and trade publications. 

The Government is very conscious that 
more effective export credit policies are 
needed if Australian exports are to be made 
secure and developed to their full potential. 
The intensification of credit competition in 
international trade is a striking feature of the 
contemporary world trading environment. 
Accordingly, improving the supporting ser- 
vices available through the Export Finance 
and Insurance Corporation (EFIC) is comman- 
ding our particular attention. 

The Government currently has under con- 
sideration a number of proposals designed to 
improve the effectiveness to exporters of 
facilities provided by the EFIC. These propos- 
als go to such matters as: 

e the operating policy of EFIC; 

è EFIC cover against the risk of non-payment 
arising from political causes; 

@ the restrictions which generally limit EFIC’s 
services to those not normally available 
from the private sector; 

è foreign currency financing through the 
provision of guarantees to Australian or 
overseas lenders and the application of 
interest rate subsidies to such financing; 

è lending in a foreign currency; 

è future availability of funds under the de- 
velopment import finance facility; 

èe exchange control approvals; and 

è the matter of an international arrangement 
under the ambit of the OECD to limit 
provision of officially supported credit for 
the export of agricultural products. 
Decisions soon to be taken on these mat- 

ters should, | believe, be of substantial assist- 
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ance to Australian exporters. 

These matters should always be viewed 
within the context of a sound industry policy. 
Such a policy will be directed to actively 
developing industries which have a potential 
not only to satisfy local requirements but to 
meeting the increasingly varied demands of 
the strongly growing economies of our re- 
gion. Importantly this will mean both new 
and existing industries making effective use 
of new technologies, whether developed in 
Australia or adopted from abroad. In re- 
sponse to both new technological and trading 
opportunities some measure of structural 
change in the economy is inevitable. 

The World Trade Centre can play an impor- 
tant role in focussing Australia’s attention on 
world trade. The Centre has established a 
grouping of organisations interested in inter- 
national trade in a way that has not been 
possible before in Melbourne or indeed in 
Australia. For the first time a total service to 
exporters is possible under the one roof. Ina 
very real sense the World Trade Centre is a 
one-stop trade shop which could be of real 
value to the Australian trading community. 
This must lead to greater efficiency in our 
export effort, particularly through the ex- 
change of information on commercial pro- 
ducts and services, overseas markets etc. 

The establishment of this Centre is a further 
example of co-operation between the Com- 
monwealth and State Governments and pri- 
vate enterprise organisations involved in all 
facets of export. If the spirit of co-operation 
continues into the day-to-day business of the 
Centre it is assured of success. 


Citizen's Defence Forces title 
change 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, on 30 
September: 


Amendments to defence legislation result- 
ing in changes of name for Australia’s citizen 
forces came into effect today. 

The Minister for Defence, Mr Gordon 
Scholes, said today that the Citizen Naval 
Forces, the Citizen's Military Forces and the 
Citizen Air Force in future will be known 
officially as the Australian Naval Reserve, 
Australian Army Reserve and Australian Air 
Force Reserve. 
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Collectively they will constitute and be 
known as the Reserve Forces. 

Mr Scholes said the legislative amend- 
ments would apply to the Defence Act, the 
Naval Defence Act and the Air Force Act. 
Simultaneously, changes were being intro- 
duced to a range of regulations governing the 
day-to-day operations of the Forces. 

The change in name for the largest of these 
forces, the Citizen’s Military Forces (CMF) 
results from recommendations made in the 
Millar Report — the Report of the Committee 
of Inquiry into the Citizen’s Military Forces — 
which said that the title CMF was inappropri- 
ate and that it created the impression that the 
Citizen's Force was a separate and largely 
unrelated identity to the Australian Army. 

It recommended a title change which 


would allow the force to be seen by its 
members and the general community, as 
being part of the Australian Army. 

Mr Scholes said that the force adopted the 
title Australian Army Reserve soon after the 
Report was released and these amendments 
would provide the legislative change re- 
quired for the title to be recognised officially. 

In addition to name changes, the amend- 
ments also introduce some structural adjust- 
ments which will allow integration of all 
elements of the Australian Defence Force into 
an effective total force. 

Each component will have realistic roles 
and responsibilities conforming with their 
capacity, allowing each to depend on and 
contribute to the others. 





Books 


McKNIGHT, Allan. The Forgotten Treaties: A 
Practical Plan for World Disarmament, with 
an introduction by Dr. Keith Suter. Law 
Council of Australia, Melbourne, 1983. 


Price: $5.95. 


Available from the Executive Secretary, Inter- 
national Peace and Security Committee, Law 
Council of Australia, Law Society of NSW, 170 
Phillip Street, Sydney, 2000. 


A group of Australian lawyers working 
through the Law Council of Australia has 
republished McKnight’s Draft Disarmament 
Treaty. Allan McKnight is an Australian for- 
mer Inspector General of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

The Treaty originally published in 1978 is a 
combination of two ‘forgotten’ treaties, the 
U.S./USSR Draft Disarmament Treaties, 
which were tabled in the United Nations in 
1962. 

The introduction by Dr. Keith Suter, Federal 
President of the United Nations Association 
of Australia, looks in detail at the progress to 
date of the struggle for disarmament. 


GRANT, Bruce. The Australian Dilemma: a 
New Kind of Western Society. Macdonald 
Futura Australia, Sydney, 1983. 


Price: $27.00. 
Available from booksellers, or from the pub- 
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lisher, Macdonald Futura Australia, 19a 
Boundary Street, Rushcutters Bay, NSW 
2011; or overseas, from Macdonald Futura 
Publishers, Maxwell House, Worship Street, 
London EC2A2EN, England. 


‘The dilemma of Australian nationhood is the 
desire to be a nation, while lacking the will 
and the capacity to defend the national 
territory. The dilemma of Australian civilisa- 
tion is that Australia is white, capitalist and 
Christian in a part of the world subject to 
ancient and powerful Asian influences. Cher- 
ishing Western values, Australians have be- 
come intellectually and materially dependent 
on the power centres of the Western world to 
protect them from Asia, thus inhibiting the 
growth of an Australian nation. While the 
situation is slowly changing, the double 
dilemma remains. Until Australians seek for 
themselves a new form of Western civilisa- 
tion, their nationhood is crippled’. 


Far from seeing Asia as a threat to Australia, 
Bruce Grant sees it as a challenge to Austra- 
lians to create a new kind of Western society 
in the Pacific region. He sees this society as 
being based on accommodation with Asia, 
not domination; and argues that, in a nuclear 
age, accommodation is the only acceptable 
form of civilisation. 


Bruce Grant was Australian High Commis- 
sioner to India and Ambassador to Nepal! 
from 1973 to 1976. 
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Asian Perspectives on International Security: 
papers of the Conference held on 11-14 April 


1983. Australian National University, 
Strategic and Defence Studies Centre, Can- 
berra, 1983. 


Price: $15.00 per set. 


Available from: The Secretary, Strategic and 
Defence Studies Centre, Research School of 
Pacific Studies, P.O. Box 4, Canberra A.C.T., 
2600, Australia. 


The following papers were presented at this 

conference:— 

è Opening address (Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, 
Shadow Minister for Defence) 

è Asia in the global balance (T.B. Millar) 

è Implications of eroding superpower ba- 
lance in East Asia: a South Korean perspec- 
tive (Sang-Woo Rhee) 

è Japan's security and the international en- 
vironment in the 1980s (Fuji Kamiya) 

@ international security and the South-East 
Asian region (Jusuf Wanandi) 

è Three revolutionary currents: Vietnamese 
perspectives on international security (Car- 
lyle A. Thayer) 

è Arab and Israeli perceptions of internation- 
al security (Robert Springborg) 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


A display of Pakistani ex- 
port goods staged in Syd- 
ney and Melbourne dur- 
ing September, featured 
clothing, carpets, sport- 
ing equipment, medical 
and surgical instruments, 
onyx giftware and jewel- 
lery. The display was 
funded by ADAB under 
the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Prog- 
ram. The photo shows an 
Australian buyer in Mel- 
bourne inspecting a 
range af fashion gar- 
ments with Mr Javed 
Ahmed of the Karachi 
firm, Artistic Milliner. 
(AIS photo). 


è Regime security or regional security? Pers- 
pectives from the Gulf (Mohammed 
Ayoob) 

@ Afghanistan and international security (Zal- 
may Khalilzad) 

è Asian perspectives on international secur- 
ity: Pakistan (Pervaiz Iqbal Cheema) 

@ Indian perspective on international security 
(K. Subrahmanyam) 

è Chinese perspectives on international 
security (Donald H. McMillan} 

e Soviet Union's security outlook (Paul Dibb) 


Letter to the Editor 


Sir, 

| am writing — very belatedly — about 
errors in the article on Bhutan in the issue 
dated June 1982, especially at p. 351. 

The author writes: ‘The present king repre- 
sents a restoration of the Dorji line, but has 
maintained as advisers some members of the 
Wangchuck family.’ In fact, it is the other way 
round, as the King’s name suggests: Jigme 
Singye Wangchuck is a Wangchuck, not a 
Dorji. 
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Also: ‘Bhutan is divided into regional civil 
and religious centres called dzongs, whose 
heads, Dzong-das, answer to the King.’ The 

administrative headquarters are in the mas- 

sive 17th century stone fortresses-cum- 
monasteries. known as dzongs, but the divi- 
sion into centres is properly division into 
dzongkhags (ie administrative units). The 
dzongdas usually are referred to without a 
hyphen. 

The National Assembly is the Tsogdu, not 
the Tsongdu. 

The official language is Dzongkha (only one 
‘g’ necessary). 


Yours faithfully 

(Dr) B.C.J. Shaw 

Department of Political Science 
University of Hong Kong. 


The present king’s mother is a Dorji and he 
lived with her in Calcutta for most of his 
teens, rather than with his father, the former 
king in Thimpu. Our comment was intended 
to indicate that the accession of King Jigme 
Singye Wangchuck formally brought to an 
end the feud between the two families. We 
appreciate the writer having drawn our atten- 
tion to the lack of clarity on this point. The 
additional comments on translation and 
transliteration are also welcome. (Ed.) 


Australian representation 
overseas 


SEPTEMBER 

29 Ghana 
Mr G.C. Allen presented his Letters of 
Commission as High Commissioner. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 


SEPTEMBER 

15 Ethiopia 
Brigadier General Afework Atlabachew 
presented his Letters of Credence as 
non-resident Ambassador. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 


This journal, first published in 1936 as Current 
Notes on International Affairs, is a monthly 
publication of the Australian Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Canberra. The views expressed 
in articles appearing in AFAR are not necessarily 
those of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
the Australian Government. Provided acknow- 
ledgement of the source is given, articles and 
information in the journal may be reproduced 
except where it is indicated that copyright is not 
held by the Australian Government. Enquiries 
about AFAR should be sent to: The Editor, 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record, Department 
of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, A.C.T. -2600 
Australia. 


Publications 


Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased 
from Australian Government Publishing Service 
(AGPS) bookshops or through: Mail Order Sales, 
Australian Government Publishing Service, P.O. 
Box 84, Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 Australia. 


Titles available: 
Annual Report Department of Foreign Affairs 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record (AFAR) 


Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol. 1 (1937-1938) 
Vol. 11(1939) 
Vol. lit (January-June. 1940) 
Vol. IV (July 1940-June 1941) 
Vol. V (July 1941-June 1942) 
Select Documents on International Affairs 


Australian Treaty Series 


Publications on aid: 


ADAB Annual Review 

Bilateral Program 

DAC Memorandum 

Australia’s Overseas Development Assistance 
Program (Budget Paper No. 9} 

Key Statements 

Statistical Summary: Australian Official Deve- 
lopment Assistance to Developing Countries 


Other information on overseas aid is available 
from: The Information Unit, Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau, P.O. Box 887, Canberra 
City, A.C.T. 2601, Australia. | 
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AUSTRALIAN PAINTINGS TOUR CHINA 


Australian landscape exhibition opens in China 


An exhibition of more than 50 paintings was opened in Beijing by the Australian 
Ambassador, Mr Hugh Dunn, on 15 October to a large and enthusiastic audience. The 
Australian delegation consisted of Mr Edmund Capon, Director of the Art Gallery of New 
South Wales, and Mr Robert Edwards, Executive Director, International Cultural Corporation 
of Australia. Entitled ‘Mood and Moment: A Century of Australian Landscape’ the exhibition 
remained open to the public until 28 October. it will be shown in Shanghai from 10 to 28 
November and Guangzhou from 5 to 19 December. It is planned to present the exhibition in 


Hong Kong in January and Manila in February-March 1984. 


The tour forms part of the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s overseas cultural exchange prog- 
ram and is sponsored by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Qantas. A catalogue 
has been produced with assistance from the 
Australia-China Council. The collection has 
been indemnified by the Australian Govern- 
ment through the Department of Home 
Affairs and Environment. 

The International Cultural Corporation of 
Australia is managing the exhibition and the 
organising gallery is the Art Gallery of New 
South Wales. 


The paintings in the collection have been 
lent by the Art Gallery of New South Wales, 
the National Gallery of Victoria, The Art 
Gallery of South Australia, The Art Gallery of 
Western Australia, the Queensland Art Gal- 
lery, Tasmanian Museum and Art Gallery, the 
New England Regional Art Museum and four 
private lenders, Mr James Fairfax, Mr Joseph 
Brown, Dr D. Sheumack and Mr Lou Klepac. 

Included are works by John Glover, Louis 
Buvelot, Elioth Gruner, Frederick McCubbin, 
Tom Roberts, Arthur Streeton, Hans Heysen, 
Lloyd Rees and many others. 





‘The Upper Nepean’ by William Charles Piguenit (1836-1914), one of the touring Australian paintings. 
(Photo courtesy of Art Gallery of New South Wales). 
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‘Sherbrooke Forest’ by Tom Roberts (1856-1931), one of the touring Australian paintings. (Photo courtesy 
of Art Gallery of New South Wales). 


Barry Pearce, Curator of Australian Art at also as milestones making a journey into 
the Art Gallery of New South Wales, who the Australian environment. 
wrote the catalogue, says of this exhibition: The paintings are complemented by ex- 
‘What successive generations of painters cerpts from some of Australia’s leading 
have found in the Australian landscape writers of the same period. They express in 


makes a fascinating tale of discovery. From 
the outset of European settlement Austra- 
lian artists were fascinated by an isolated 
world that was at once new, and more 
ancient than any civilized landscape on 
earth. As the 19th century progressed their 
relationship to it became more relaxed, and 
they began to produce works of truly poetic 
inspiration.’ 

Each painting in this exhibition is regarded 
as a masterpiece and some of them are 


considered cornerstones in Australian land- 
scape art. 


In a foreword to the catalogue, the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, says, 

‘In the early nineteenth century, the settlers 
from Europe longed for a greener and more 
familiar landscape. Some of our earlier 
paintings reflect this. Soon, however, the 
painters of Australia developed first a fas- 
cination and then a lasting affection for the 
stillness of the Australian bush and the 
brilliant luminous quality of the Australian 
light. 

The works in the exhibition show a 
century of growth in Australians’ rela- 
tionship to their new land. These paintings 
are outstanding not only as works of art but 
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words a similar evolving relationship, from 
alienation to love, which characterised the 
painters’ response to the Australian experi- 
ence. 


It is my hope that this collection will 
stimulate... a continuing interest in the 
people and culture of our country and an 
appreciation of Australia’s unique 
heritage.’ 

In recent years, the International Cultural 
Corporation of Australia has managed Au- 
stralian tours of two major exhibitions from 
the People’s Republic of China; a display of 
Chinese classical paintings in 1981, and this 
year the spectacularly successful exhibition 
of terracotta figures and horses from the Qin 
Dynasty. 

Both exhibitions travelled extensively 
through Australia and attracted enormous 
public interest. It is therefore fitting that the 
ICCA should have the opportunity to manage 
and tour an exhibition in China of outstand- 
ing Australian landscape paintings. 

The Corporation believes that the ‘Mood 
and Moment’ exhibition will contribute sub- 
stantially to the important and growing cultu- 
ral exchanges between Australia and China. 
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Thai artist wins Australian award 


Mr Sanit Khewkok, curator of the National Gallery of Thailand, was a recipient under the 
Australian Government's cultural Awards Scheme, which is administered by the Department 
of Foreign Affairs. The objective of the Scheme is to assist eminent people in the arts, 
humanities, and social and physical sciences to visit Australia for the purpose of promoting 
the exchange of experience, techniques and current developments related to their particular 


field of interest. 


The programs in Australia are individually prepared to meet the visitor's interest. 


Mr Sanit spent three weeks in Australia 
(8-28 October) to develop closer links be- 
tween his gallery and the major Australian 
galleries. In particular, public art gallery prac- 
tice and expertise and areas of future co- 
operation in fine arts between Australia and 
Thailand headed Mr Sanit's priorities. 


Outside public gallery activities, Mr Sanit 
conducted research in arts administration, 
exchanges of exhibitions with groups, artist- 
in-residence exchanges and the promotion of 
a Thai contemporary collection along the 
lines of Australia’s Art Bank. He had the 
following comment to offer on Australian art: 


‘The strongest influence on Australian art 
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has obviously been its landscape; the sheer 
vastness of it all. Of course this enormous 
space affects the whole Australian outlook 
though | feel it is nowhere more concentrated 
than in the art. But someone from overseas 
does not become conscious of this single 
unifying factor, a sort of national characteris- 
tic, until Australian art is seen in the context 
of its own setting.’ 

Mr Sanit, pictured below at Stanley Nolan's 
exhibition — ‘Illuminations’, held at the Nolan 
Gallery, London, ACT, studied fine art at 
Skilpakorn University, Bangkok and 
Accademia di Belle Arti, Rome. He also 
qualified as an art conservator at the Institute 
Centrale del Restauro, Rome. 


Mr Sanit 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE UN 


Australia and the United Nations 


Support for the United Nations has been a consistent factor in Australian foreign policy 
since the foundation of the organisation in 1945. In that time, Australia has seen the 
membership grow from the original 51 to the present figure of 158. These 38 years have also 
witnessed far-reaching changes in the scope, structure and conduct of international affairs; 
the changes have been reflected in the workings of the United Nations. 

Today's world is characterised by a more varied and complex relationship between a much 
wider range of states and multilateral bodies (such as the Non-Aligned Movement). Smaller 
powers have developed a confidence and assertiveness which is given particular expression 


in the United Nations. 


The primary objective of the United Nations, 
as laid down in the Charter, is to maintain 
peace and security in the world. The machin- 
ery of the United Nations was established not 
only to achieve this goal through negotiation 
but also to remove deep-seated political, 
economic and social causes of international 
instability through overall improvements in 
the various standards of life. 

With the increase in world tension (and 
particularly tension between the superpow- 
ers) in recent years, the effectiveness of the 
United Nations has been seriously ques- 
tioned. The present Secretary-General, Mr 
Perez de Cuellar, has regretted that the UN 
has been unable to play as effective and 
decisive a role as the Charter had originally 
envisaged. The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, in his recent 
statement to the General Assembly, express- 
ed a similar concern that international com- 
mitment to the UN had diminished. He stres- 
sed the responsibility of all countries to strive 
to avoid undermining the United Nations and 
to prevent it from becoming merely another 
venue for the pursuit of sterile objectives 
such as bilateral competition between the 
superpowers. 

Whatever its weaknesses the Charter of the 
United Nations remained perhaps the best 
hope for most of the smaller and less power- 
ful nations of the world to play a necessary 
part in global affairs. The United Nations is 
the only international forum in which virtually 
all nations are represented and in which they 
can address the problems confronting an 
increasingly interdependent world. 


History 


Australia has been involved in the United 
Nations since its inception in the 1940s. We 
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were represented at the preliminary negotia- 
tions to establish the body and have since 
participated, at various times, in virtually 
every major body in the United Nations 
system. 

The Charter of the United Nations was 
adopted at the San Francisco Conference in 
1945. Australia played an active role at this 
conference. The chief allied powers of World 
War Il (Britain, China, France, USSR and the 
United States) decided that they should play 
the dominant role when the UN was called on 
to deal with threats to peace and security. 
Smaller powers, among them Australia, took 
a different view. While realising that the 
ultimate strength of the UN would depend on 
the continued good will and support of the 
great powers, they also sought to broaden 
the role of the other members of the organis- 
ation. The Australian delegation, led by Dr 
H.V. Evatt, argued strongly that the political 
activity of the United Nations would not be 
enough to prevent war. The United Nations 
would have to attack deep-seated economic 
and social problems which could also 
threaten international stability. Dr Evatt furth- 
er advocated that the power of the permanent 
members of the Security Council to exercise 
their right to veto a resolution should be 
limited. The great powers refused, however, 
to concede ground on this and have retained 
their power of veto. The veto remains an 
issue of concern to Australia. Mr Hayden has 
stated that we are entitled to expect that 
those who hold such power should use it with 
restraint and with a judgment broader than 
mere self interest. 

As a member of the Security Council in 
1946 Australia provided the Council's first 
President — Norman Makin — and Dr Evatt 
was elected President of the General Assem- 
bly in 1948. in the years since, Australia has 
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sought to make a positive and well-informed 
contribution across what has become an 
increasingly broad and complex spectrum. 
Not only has Australia been active in the 
United Nations proper, but also in the special- 
ised agencies. We have contributed funds 
and troops to various UN peacekeeping op- 
erations. At present, Australians are partici- 
pating in peacekeeping forces in the Middle 
East, Cyprus and Kashmir. 


The structure of the United Nations 


The six major organs of the United Nations 
are the General Assembly, the Security Coun- 
cil, the Economic and Social Council (ECO- 
SOC), the Trusteeship Council, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice and the Secretariat. 
Directly related to these is a large number of 
specialised agencies and other bodies such 
as UNHCR (United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees), UNICEF (United Nations 
Children’s Fund), UNDRO (Office of the Un- 
ited Nations Disaster Relief Co-ordinator), 
and UNRWA (United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East). The budgets of the specialised 
agencies are reviewed by the Fifth Committee 
of the General Assembly. 


The General Assembly 


The General Assembly convenes annually 
from September to December in New York to 
discuss any questions or matters within the 
scope of the UN Charter. It may make recom- 
mendations to members of the UN or to the 
Security Council or to both on any such 
questions, except those in respect of which 
the Security Council is seized. Of the main 
organs of the UN, the General Assembly is 
most akin to a national parliament. Its de- 
bates normally end in formal votes. Each 
state admitted to the UN is entitled to a single 
vote in the Assembly. 

To deal with the many issues on the 
agenda of the General Assembly, seven 
main committees have been established, 
which each have their own area of responsi- 
bility. These are:- 

@ the First Committee, which looks primarily 
at disarmament issues, but also at outer 
space and political and security items; 

è the Special Political Committee, which 
deals with certain political situations such 
as those in the Middle East and Cyprus; 

@ the Second Committee, which examines 
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economic issues such as the ‘North-South’ 

dialogue, aid and industrialisation; 

è the Third Committee, which covers the 
broad spectrum of social, humanitarian 
and cultural matters; 

è the Fourth Committee, which has responsi- 
bility for decolonisation; 

è the Fifth Committee, which handles the 
administrative and budgetary concerns of 
the United Nations; and 

è the Sixth Committee, which deals with 
international legal matters such as treaty- 
making. 

The plenary of the General Assembly deals 

separately with issues of major importance 

which have not been referred to the commit- 
tees, and also receives the many resolutions 
from the committees. 

Australia is always represented on each of 
the main committees. Although in recent 
years, there has been a tendency for an 
increasing number of the important political 
resolutions, for example those on Cambodia, 
the Middle East, Namibia, apartheid and the 
Falkland Islands, to be taken in plenary 
session without reference to a committee, 
most General Assembly resolutions still ori- 
ginate in the committees. 


Security Council 


The Security Council bears primary respon- 
sibility under the Charter for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. There are 
five permanent members (UK, U.S., USSR, 
China and France) and ten non-permanent 
members elected from among the regional 
groups (African, Asian, Eastern European, 
Latin American and Western European and 
Other States) for two-year terms. Australia 
has had three terms on the Council (1946-47; 
1956-57; 1973-74) and is currently seeking 
election at the end of 1984 to serve again in 
1985-86. 

The functions of the Council fall mainly 
under two headings: pacific settlement of 
disputes and action with respect to threats to 
the peace, breaches of the peace and acts of 
aggression. Non-members can approach the 
Council asking it to consider a situation which 
affects them. A non-member will usually be 
given the opportunity to participate in the 
proceedings of the Council when seized with 
a relevant issue. (South Korea, for example, 
although not a member of the United Na- 
tions, was able to participate in debate on the 
Korean Airlines disaster.) 
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ECOSOC 


Australia has served five terms on the 
Economic and Social Council (1948-50; 1953- 
55; 1962-64; 1974-76; 1980-82), the body with 
responsibility for promoting the economic 
and social aims of the UN as set out in the 
Charter. ECOSOC makes or initiates studies 
and reports with respect to international 
economic, social, cultural, educational, health 
and related matters. It makes recommenda- 
tions on such matters to the General Assem- 
bly, to the members of the UN and to the 
specialised agencies concerned. A subsidiary 
body of ECOSOC, the Commission on Human 
Rights (based in Geneva), has primary car- 
riage for human rights issues. Australia 
served on the Commission from 1947-56 and 
from 1978-83. 


UN regional groups 


To ensure an equitable distribution of 
membership of UN bodies, the UN maintains 
an unofficial system of regional groupings for 
the purpose of deciding representation. Such 
regional groups promote continuity in UN 
positions and reduce the incidence of isolated 
personal or national stances by individual 
countries. 

Australia’s position in the grouping system 
is not easily defined. For electoral purpose we 
are a member of the Western European and 
Other States group (the ‘others’ being 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada) at the UN in 
New York, but our interests have brought us 
to membership of the Asian group in most 
specialised agencies. 


Australian representation at the UN 


Australia is represented at the UN by two 
major diplomatic missions — New York and 
Geneva. The New York Permanent Mission is 
headed by a senior Ambassador (at present 
Mr Richard Woolcott) with a staff of diploma- 
tic and other personnel who provide the 
basic permanent representation at UN head- 
quarters. The New York Mission also serves 
as the nucleus of the Australian delegation to 
the annual General Assembly and represents 
Australia at a wide range of UN meetings 
during the year when the General Assembly 
is not in session. 

The Australian Permanent Mission in Gene- 
va which is also headed by a senior Ambassa- 
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dor (Mr David Sadleir) includes diplomatic 
and specialist staff who deal with the work of 
the European headquarters of the UN and 
related organisations. Geneva is also the 
base for the newly appointed Ambassador for 
Disarmament (Mr Richard Butler). 

Another important link with the UN system 
is provided by the Australian Embassy in 
Bangkok which maintains close liaison with 
the Economic and Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP), one of the 
United Nations regional economic commis- 
sions. The Australian missions in Paris, 
Nairobi, Rome and Vienna also provide valu- 
able contacts with the UN bodies and agen- 
cies located in those cities. 


The specialised agencies 


The UN specialised agencies are largely 
concerned with setting worldwide standards 
and regulating activity in areas of their spe- 
cialty, and with taking steps to extend to 
member states advances in research and 
technology. Australia has consistently taken a 
prominent part in the agencies, both in their 
technical activities and at their executive and 
meetings. 

The effectiveness of the work done by most 
specialised agencies constitutes a strong 
argument in favour of the UN system. Their 
achievements are tangible and are, in fact, so 
important that they or similar bodies would 
need to exist even if the UN itself did not. 
Indeed, some of them preceded the forma- 
tion of the League of Nations by many years 
and their survival is testimony to the value of 
their work. 

Debate on purely political matters such as 
the Arab-Israeli dispute and Southern Africa 
has become a feature of the major assemb- 
lies of some of the agencies (particularly the 
International Labour Organisation (ILO) and 
the World Health Organisation (WHO)) 
though this has not seriously affected their 
work. At the other extreme the World 
Meteorological Organisation (WMO) and the 
International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
are largely shielded from purely political 
pressures because of their overriding interest 
in the orderly and equitable conduct of their 
central activities. 

Listed below is a selection of the special- 
ised agencies and other organs which serves 
to indicate the broad range of their responsi- 
bilities. 
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International Telecommunication Union 
(ITU) 


The ITU is the oldest specialised agency, 
having been founded in 1865. It has responsi- 
bility for international co-operation in tele- 
communications of all kinds and its work is 
essential in the modern world. A radio reg- 
ime, for example, unregulated by something 
like the ITU’s International Frequency Reg- 
istration Board would be a prescription for 
chaos. It is apt that the ITU is the first 
specialised agency to be headed by an Au- 
stralian, Mr R.E. Butler, since Australia, of all 
continents, has suffered most from the dis- 
advantages of distance. 


International Labour Organisation (ILO) 


The ILO was created by the Treaty of 
Versailles (1919) as an autonomous part of 
the League of Nations. The organisation now 
has 152 members. Australia has belonged to 
the ILO since its foundation. 

The aim of the ILO is to promote social 
progress by improving conditions of life and 
work and the general welfare of working 
people throughout the world. It achieves this 
through setting international labour stan- 
dards, technical co-operation and research. 


World Health Organisation (WHO) 


The objective of the WHO is the attainment 
by all peoples of the highest possible level of 
health. Australia has been a member of WHO 
since the organisation’s beginnings in 1948, 
and has participated in WHO programs, in 
large part as a member of the Western Pacific 
regional organisation. 

Australia's contribution to WHO has in- 
cluded among other things, an annual asses- 
sed financial contribution (which amounted 
to some $US4 million this year), and also the 
provision of Australian experts to advise 
Third World countries on health care and 
management, and the training of developing 
countries’ health care personnel in Australia. 


United Nations Environment Program 
(UNEP) 


The United Nations Environment Program 
was established to study ways in which 
impairment of the human environment could 
be limited or, where possible, eliminated. 
Australia has been a participant in the work of 
UNEP since its inception in 1972, and is 
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currently a member of the Governing 
Council. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) 


Australia was a founding member of UN- 
ESCO and has taken part in its policy deli- 
berations as well as in its diverse range of 
practical activities — educational, scientific 
and cultural. The importance that the present 
Government attaches to UNESCO was re- 
flected in the appointment earlier this year of 
the former Prime Minister, Mr E.G. Whitlam, 
as Australia’s Ambassador to the Organis- 
ation. 


United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) 


The United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund was established as a tem- 
porary body by the United Nations General 
Assembly during its first session in 1946 to 
meet the emergency needs of children in 
war-ravaged countries. In 1953, the Fund was 
made permanent and its name changed to 
United Nations Childrens’ Fund, although the 
UNICEF acronym was retained. 

Australia regards UNICEF as one of the 
most effective and efficient of the UN orga- 
nisations. Its ability to direct assistance to 
children and mothers in the poorest and most 
vulnerable areas of developing countries 
makes it a prime channel for Australian 
multilateral assistance and for humanitarian 
relief action in disaster-affected areas. With 
the re-election of Australia to the Board of 
UNICEF (Dr Richard Manning is its Fourth 
Vice-Chairman) Australia again holds prom- 
inence within the organisation. 


International economic issues and 
organisations 


Economic development issues continue to 
be an important consideration in the United 
Nations and in various specialised agencies. 
Items listed for debate at this year’s 38th 
session of the General Assembly include: 
è the question of global negotiations; 

è the report of UNCTAD VI on trade and 
development; 

è food problems; 

è economic co-operation among developing 
countries; and 

® various activities in development. 
These topics can be regarded as falling ` 
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within the scope of the ‘North-South dia- 
logue’ — the portmanteau term used to 
describe the many-faceted and complex dis- 
cussion of economic relations between the 
developed countries of the ‘North’ and the 
developing countries of the ‘South’. 

‘North-South’ issues have been the main 
preoccupation since the late 1970s of the 
central organs of the United Nations which 
deal with economic matters — the Second 
Committee of the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC). 
While these organs discuss ‘North-South’ 
issues at a broad and comprehensive level, 
many of the specific issues, including de- 
velopment assistance, are discussed and 
acted upon in a number of separate bodies. 
Some of the major bodies dealing with 
international economic issues are briefly de- 
scribed below. 


UN Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) 


UNCTAD was established by a resolution of 
the General Assembly in 1962, and its first 
meeting was in Geneva in 1964. Australia is a 
member of UNCTAD and participates actively 
in its main committees. 

The principle functions of the UNCTAD are: 
è to promote international trade particularly 

between countries at different stages of 

development; 
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è to formulate principles and policies on 
international trade and related problems of 
economic development; and 

è to renew and facilitate the co-ordination of 
activities of other institutions within the UN 
system in international trade and related 
problems of development. 


Food and Agriculture Organisation 
(FAO) 


The FAO was established in 1945, with 
Australia as a founding member. The aims of 
the organisation are to raise levels of nutri- 
tion and standards of living; improve the 
production and distribution of all food and 
agricultural products; and to advance the 
conditions of rural populations. 

Much of the FAO's resources are devoted 
to field work in agriculture which is designed 
to find ways to improve agricultural produc- 
tivity. Funding of the organisation is provided 
largely by the United Nations Development 
Program, but also comes from donor coun- 
tries through Trust Fund Programs. 


United Nations industrial Development 
Organisation (UNIDO) 


The purpose of UNIDO, established by 
resolution of the General Assembly in 1965, is 
to promote industrial development and assist 
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in accelerating the industrialisation of de- 
veloping countries. Australia is currently one 
of the 55 members of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Board, the principal organ of UNIDO, 
and it contributes to the Industrial Develop- 
ment Fund. 


United Nations Development Program 
(UNDP) 


The UNDP began operations in 1966, with 
responsibility for administering and co- 
ordinating most assistance provided 
throughout the UN system. Control over 
resources and disbursements is vested in a 
48-member Governing Council, of which 
Australia is at present a member. 

There are three important bodies outside 
the UN system, which are charged with 
special global responsibilities in trade, the 
international financial system and develop- 
ment finance. 


(a) General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) 


The GATT is a multilateral trade agreement 
established in 1947 which provides the major 
institutional framework for the conduct of 
international trade and promotion of trade 
liberalisation. Australia is a contracting party 
to GATT. 


(b) The International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) 


The articles of agreement of the IMF were 
drawn up in 1944 at the Bretton Woods 
Conference. The purpose of the IMF were set 
out as being to: 
® promote international monetary co- 

operation throtigh consultations and col- 

laboration; 

è facilitate the expansion and balanced 
growth of international trade, and thereby 
to contribute to the promotion and mainte- 
nance of high levels of employment and 
real income; 

® promote exchange rate stability; 

è assist in the establishment of a multilateral 
system of payments and the elimination of 
foreign exchange restrictions; and 

è assist members through the temporary 
provision of financial resources to correct 
maladjustments in the balance of pay- 
ments. 

Australia is a member of the IMF. 
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(c) International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 
(‘World Bank’) 


The articles of the IBRD were drawn up in 
1944 at the Bretton Woods Conference. Mem- 
bership of the Bank, which began operations 
in 1946, is restricted to those members of the 
IMF which ratify the articles of the Bank, and 
accept the terms laid down by the Bank. 

The IBRD was established to promote the 
international flow of capital for longer-term 
development. Lending for projects which will 
lead to economic growth in its less developed 
member countries is now the Bank’s main 
objective. The International Development 
Association (IDA) was set up in 1960 to 
provide finance to developing countries on 
concessional terms. 

Australia is a member of the IBRD and the 
IDA. 

Apart from the bodies with global responsi- 
bilities, set out above, there are also regional 
organisations of particular interest to 
Australia. Two of these are the Economic and 
Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
(ESCAP), and the Asian Development Bank. 


Economic and Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP) 


ESCAP was established by resolution of the 
Economic and Social Council in 1947, as the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE), changing its name in 1974. It is 
the major UN forum in the region. It also 
provides technical assistance to developing 
countries over a wide range of activities. 
Australia contributes to the ESCAP budget, 
and participates in the organisation. 


Asian Development Bank (ADB) 


The agreement establishing the ADB was 
drawn up under the auspices of ECAFE (now 
ESCAP) in 1965. The purpose of the Bank is to 
foster economic growth and co-operation in 
the region of Asia and the Far East, including 
the South Pacific. Australia is a regional 
member of the Bank. 


Financial contributions 


Australia’s extensive involvement in the 
UN carries with it a corresponding financial 
commitment. The contributions of member 
states to the United Nations and the special- 
ised agencies are assessed according to a 
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scale agreed by the General Assembly. In 
1983, these contributions will total $1.5 bil- 
lion. In addition to contributing to the regular 
budgets of the United Nations, member 
states contribute to several voluntary prog- 
rams and funds. 

Australia currently pays 1.57 per cent (or 
$US9 237 061) of the United Nations regular 
budget, making us its tenth largest contribu- 
tor. The major contributors are U.S., USSR, 
Japan, Federal Republic of Germany, France 
and the United Kingdom. 


Issues before the United Nations of 
particular interest to Australia 


There is, of course, a large range of issues 
before the United Nations which are relevant 
to Australian interests. As well as current 
political problems such as the situations in 
the Middle East, Southern Africa, Kampuchea 
and Afghanistan, there are also broader func- 
tional areas of concern to us. Among these 
are disarmament, human rights and decol- 
onisation. 


Disarmament 


The Government has emphasised its com- 
mitment to playing an active role in disarma- 
ment. This has been demonstrated by the 
appointment of an Ambassador for Disarma- 
ment whose role is to represent Australia in 
international forums, especially in the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament in Geneva. 

Although Australia recognises that the 
negotiations on the limitation and reduction 
of nuclear weaponry will take place primarily 
between the nuclear weapons states, we also 
perceive that other states have a vital interest, 
and a contribution to make, in disarmament. 
Australia will take every opportunity to facili- 
tate genuine dialogue and a readiness to find 
accommodation with the aim of stable, 
mutual deterrence. 

Australia is contributing to efforts to pre- 
vent the spread of nuclear weapons and to 
uphold and strengthen the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. We are also advocating 
the creation of a South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone and, as an Indian Ocean littoral state, 
support the proposal for an Indian Ocean 
Zone of Peace as a desirable ideal. 

During the present session of the General 
Assembly, the Australian delegation is parti- 
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cipating actively in the debates on the pre- 
vention of an arms race in outer space, the 
reduction of military budgets, the curbing of 
the arms trade, the development of an inter- 
national convention to outlaw chemical 
weapons and a convention or treaty on a 
comprehensive test ban. 


Human rights 


Another area to which the Government 
accords a high priority is human rights. As Mr 
Hayden pointed out in his UN statement, the 
need for vigilance in the preservation of 
human rights is of fundamental concern both 
to Australia and to the United Nations. 

The main focus of multilateral human 
rights activities is the UN Commission on 
Human Rights which meets annually for six 
weeks in Geneva. This year Australia con- 
cludes a six-year period as a member of the 
Commission. Human rights issues are also 
discussed in the Third (Social and Humanita- 
rian) Committee of the General Assembly, in 
the various bodies set up to monitor the 
implementation of relevant international con- 
ventions and by the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities. 

The UN’s most significant achievements in 
human rights have been in setting interna- 
tional standards. A number of important 
conventions and declarations has been con- 
cluded which serve to protect and promote 
human rights. The most fundamental of these 
instruments are contained in the ‘Internation- 
al Bill of Rights’ which includes the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the Internation- 
al Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights, and the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights. 

Australia has welcomed the development 
of a ‘thematic’ approach to human rights 
which deals with violations under general 
headings (e.g. disappearances, torture) and 
thus avoids the unhelpful politicisation which 
often accompanies consideration of indi- 
vidual countries. At the same time, we recog- 
nise the continuing need for action in regard 
to individual countries and have pursued 
representations on human rights issues in 
countries as diverse as Chile, Uganda, Iran, 
Turkey, Vietnam, the Philippines and South 
Africa. 

Another significant recent development for 
Australia was the establishment in 1982 of a 
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The Australian Ambassador to the UN, Mr Richard Woolcott (centre) presents the UNDP Administrator, Mr 


Bradford Morse (right) with a note formally advising of Australia’s 1983 contribution to the UNDP of $16.5 
million. Present also during the presentation was Deputy Administrator, Mr G. Arthur Brown {left} who 


visited Australia in October. 


Working Group of the UN Sub-Commission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities to draft a set of internation- 
al standards to protect the rights of indige- 
nous populations. Australia has participated 
as an observer at the Group's meetings and 
has sought to bring elements of our domestic 
Aboriginal policy (e.g. land rights and self- 
management) to the Group's attention. 


Decolonisation 


Australia has consistently and strongly 
supported the right of people in dependent 
territories to self-determination. The United 
Nations has played an important role in this 
process of decolonisation. Since its establish- 
ment, more than 75 formerly dependent 
territories have joined the UN as sovereign 
independent states. Although the number of 
dependent territories remaining on the UN 
agenda has diminished, those which do re- 
main tend to cause continuing controversy. 
The territory of Namibia is one of these and it 
represents perhaps the most intractable 
problem of all. 

Namibia has always been a preoccupation 
of the United Nations, and has been its direct 
responsibility since 1966 when the South 
Africa mandate over the territory was termin- 
ated. Namibia remains, however, under the 
de facto rule of the Pretoria Government. 

Australia has supported calls for early 
independence for Namibia through free elec- 
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tions under the supervision and control of the 
United Nations. We have been a member of 
the UN's Council for Namibia since 1974 and 
took part in the International Conference on 
Namibia in Paris in May 1983. 

One of the obstacles to Namibian inde- 
pendence has been its linkage with the 
presence of Cuban troops in Angola. The 
South Africans have stated that they will not 
implement the UN plan for independence (set 
out in Security Council Resolution 435) until 
the Cuban troops are withdrawn from Ango- 
la. Australia opposes this linkage of the 
Namibian issue to a settlement in Angola and 
will continue to press for an early move to 
independence. 

Other territories still on the decolonisation 
agenda this year are the Falklands, the Cocos 
(Keeling) Islands and Western Sahara. 


Conclusion 


Australia will continue to play a vigorous 
and constructive role in the United Nations 
and in support of a wide range of United 
Nations activities. In many respects, the Un- 
ited Nations continues to offer mankind's 
best hope for averting or limiting global 
catastrophe. Australia will also continue to 
advocate the development of United Nations 
concerns and activities to reflect the emerg- 
ing problems and priorities of the internation- 
al agenda. 
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Prisoners of Conscience Week 


On 20 October, the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, lit a symbolic candle of hope for the 
thousands of the world’s prisoners of conscience as part of a world-wide move by Amnesty 
International. The ceremony, in Kings Hall, Parliament House, Canberra, was attended by the 
Leader of the Opposition, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, and the Leader of the Australian 
Democrats, Senator Don Chipp. 

Later, representatives of Australian political parties signed a petition calling for a universal 
amnesty for all prisoners of conscience. 

Signatories included the Government Leader in the Senate, Senator John Button, Mr 
Peacock, Senator Chipp and the chairman of the parliamentary group of Amnesty Internation- 
al, Senator Alan Missen. 

Similar public ceremonies were held throughout Australia to gather signatures for a major 
petition calling for the release of people imprisoned because of their political or religious 
beliefs, or because of their colour or ethnic origin. The following article was provided by 


Senator Missen. 


At a luncheon on 18 October, arranged by 
the Canberra Labor Club, speeches were 
made by representatives of the all-Party Par- 
liamentary Amnesty Group, namely Senator 
Missen (Liberal), Chairman; Senator Colin 
Mason (Australian Democrat), Vice Chair- 
man; and Mrs Jeannette McHugh, MP (ALP), 
Secretary. At the Canberra luncheon, Senator 
Missen outlined the philosophy and 
approach of the world-wide Amnesty Interna- 
tional movement. Since 1961, Al has de- 
veloped effective influence on behalf of pris- 
oners of conscience (those imprisoned on 
political, religious and other grounds without 
proper trial and being prisoners who have not 
advocated or used violence). With mem- 
bership and supporters now of up to 500 000 
in 150 countries and with the expertise of an 
international secretariat, Al not only influ- 
ences nations by direct personal efforts of its 
members but it is recognised as a significant 
adviser to the United Nations and other 
international agencies. 

It challenges any attempt by governments 
to shelter behind the defence of ‘domestic 
issues’ where human rights violations are 
concerned and it carefully allocates prisoners 
to Al groups on an Eastern, Western and 
Third World basis to ensure that any criticism 
of political bias has no foundation. 

The work for prisoners of conscience is the 
major effort but Al has, in recent years, 
expanded its campaigns into the areas of the 
practice of widespread torture and the ‘dis- 
appearances’ of prisoners. It has campaigned 
vigorously against extra-judicial political kill- 
ings and the continued use of the death 
penalty. 
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The striking feature of A | is the direct 
personal involvement of its members in writ- 
ing to government authorities, questioning 
their representations and keeping the spot- 
light of embarrassment on governments 
where prisoners are maltreated. 

Senator Missen pointed out that Australia 
must do more than its fair share, and sug- 
gested that Australians visiting abroad 
should make it their task to make enquiries 
about specific prisoners in countries they 
visit. The Parliamentary Group is further able 
to petition governments and embassies, initi- 
ate debates and bring early pressure in areas 
of human rights violations and act as an 
adjunct to the general A| effort. 

in our own area in particular, the Senator 
pointed out that there have been serious 
problems such as the treatment of Timorese 
prisoners by Indonesia, violations in the 
Philippines, North and South Korea, wide- 
spread killings in China and the recent racial 
violence in Sri Lanka. The Parliamentary 
Group does not confine its attention to the 
Asian region but, for example, has made 
many complaints of treatment of prisoners in 
the Soviet Union, and in many South Amer- 
ican countries. 

It is necessary for the Australian Govern- 
ment to explore complaints more vigorously, 
and to use its representatives abroad for fact 
finding and representation to foreign govern- 
ments. It is only by constant pressure and 
exposure that such prisoners are not forgot- 
ten, that their morale is strengthened and 
offending governments are dissuaded from 
pursuing actions detrimental to the 
elementary human rights of their citizens. 
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Australian Government ratifies the United Nations 
Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of 
Discrimination against Women 


A major step towards the attainment of the goal of equal rights for women was taken on 18 
December 1979, when the UN General Assembly adopted the Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Discrimination against Women. The 30-article Convention sets out in legally 
binding form internationally accepted principles and measures to achieve equal rights for 
women everywhere. Its adoption climaxed consultations over a five-year period by various 
working groups, the Commission on the Status of Women and the General Assembly. The 
Australian Government ratified the Convention on 28 July 1983. 

The comprehensive Convention reflects the depth of the exclusion and restriction practised 
against women solely on the basis of their sex, by calling for equal rights for women, 
regardless of their marital status, in all fields — political, economic, social, cultural and civil. It 
calls for national legislation to ban discrimination; recommends temporary special measures 
to speed equality in fact between men and women, and action to modify social and cultural 
patterns that perpetuate discrimination. 

Other measures provide for equal rights for women ‘in political and public life; equal access 
to education and the same choice of curricula; non-discrimination in employment and pay; 
and guarantees of job security in the event of marriage and maternity. The Convention 
underlines the equal responsibilities of men with women in the context of family life. It also 
stresses the social services needed — especially child-care facilities — for combining family 
obligations with work responsibilities and participation in public life. 

Additional articles of the Convention call for non-discriminatory health services to women, 
including services related to family planning; and a legal capacity identical to that of men, with 
States parties agreeing that all contracts and other private instruments that restrict the legal 
capacity of women ‘shall be deemed null and void’. Special attention is given to the problems 
of rural women. 

The Convention sets up machinery for the international supervision of the obligations 
accepted by States. A committee of experts, to be elected by States parties and serving ina 
personal capacity, will consider the progress made. 

Opened for signature on 1 March 1980, the Convention will enter into force after 20 States 
have consented to be bound by its provisions, either through ratification or accession. 

The full text of the Convention is set out below: 


The States Parties to the present 
Convention 


Noting that the Charter of the United Na- 
tions reaffirms faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and in the equal rights of men and 
women. 

Noting that the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights affirms the principle of the 
inadmissibility of discrimination and proc- 
laims that all human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights and that everyone 
is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set 
forth therein, without distinction of any kind, 
including distinction based on sex. 

Noting that the States Parties to the 
International Covenants on Human Rights 





1. See also AFAR, July 1983, p. 364. 
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have the obligation to ensure the equal right 
of men and women to enjoy all economic, 
social, cultural, civil and political rights. 
Considering the international conventions 
concluded under the auspices of the United 
Nations and the specialised agencies promot- 
ing equality of rights of men and women. 
Noting also the resolutions, declarations 
and recommendations adopted by the United 
Nations and the specialised agencies promot- 
ing equality of rights of men and women. 
Concerned, however, that despite these 
various instruments extensive discrimination 
against women continues to exist. 
Recalling that discrimination against 
women violates the principles of equality of 
rights and respect for human dignity, is an 
obstacle to the participation of women, on 
equal terms with men, in the political, social, 
economic and cultural life of their countries, 
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hampers the growth of the prosperity of 
society and the family and makes more 
difficult the full development of the potentiali- 
ties of women in the service of their countries 
and of humanity. 

Concerned that in situations of poverty 
women have the least access to food, health, 
education, training and opportunities for em- 
ployment and other needs. 

Convinced that the establishment of the 
new international economic order based on 
equity and justice will contribute significantly 
towards the promotion of equality between 
men and women. 

Emphasising that the eradication of apar- 
theid, of all forms of racism, racial discrimina- 
tion, colonialism neo-colonialism, aggres- 
sion, foreign occupation and domination and 
interference in the internal affairs of States is 
essential to the full enjoyment of the rights of 
men and women. 

Affirming that the strengthening of interna- 
tional peace and security, relaxation of inter- 
national tension, mutual co-operation among 
all States irrespective of their social and 
economic systems, general and complete 
disarmament, and in particular nuclear dis- 
armament under strict and effective interna- 
tional control, the affirmation of the princi- 
ples of justice, equality and mutual benefit in 
relations among countries and the realization 
of the right of people under alien and colonial 
domination and foreign occupation to self- 
determination and independence, as well as 
respect for national sovereignty and territo- 
rial integrity, will promote social progress 
and development and as a consequence will 
contribute to the attainment of full equality 
between men and women. 

Convinced that the full and complete de- 
velopment of a country, the welfare of the 
world and the cause of peace require the 
maximum participation of women on equal 
terms with men in all fields. 

Bearing in mind the great contribution of 
women to the welfare of the family and to the 
development of society, so far not fully 
recognized, the social significance of materni- 
ty and the role of both parents in the family 
and in the upbringing of children, and aware 
that the role of women in procreation should 
not be a basis for discrimination but that the 
upbringing of children requires a sharing of 
responsibility between men and women and 
society as a whole. 

Aware that a change in the traditional role 
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of men as well as the role of women in 
society and in the family is needed to achieve 
full equality between men and women. 

Determined to implement the principles set 
forth in the Declaration on the Elimination of 
Discrimination against Women and, for that 
purpose, to adopt the measures required for 
the elimination of such discrimination in all 
its forms and manifestations. 

Have agreed on the following: 


Part | 
Article 1 


For the purposes of the present Conven- 
tion, the term ‘discrimination against women’ 
shall mean any distinction, exclusion or res- 
triction made on the basis of sex which has 
the effect or purpose of impairing or nullify- 
ing the recognition, enjoyment or exercise by 
women, irrespective of their marital status, 
on a basis of equality of men and women, of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms in 
the political, economic, social, cultural, civil 
or any other field. 


Article 2 


States Parties condemn discrimination 
against women in all its forms, agree to 
pursue by all appropriate means and without 
delay a policy of eliminating discrimination 
against women and, to this end, undertake: 
(a) To embody the principle of the equality of 

men and women in their national con- 
stitutions or other appropriate legislation 
if not yet incorporated therein and to 
ensure, through law and other appropri- 
ate means, the practical realisation of this 
principle; 

(b) To adopt appropriate legislative and 
other measures, including sanctions 
where appropriate, prohibiting all discri- 
mination against women; 

(c) To establish legal protection of the rights 
of women on an equal basis with men 
and to ensure through competent nation- 
al tribunals and other public institutions 
the effective protection of women against 
any act of discrimination; 

To refrain from engaging in any act or 

practice of discrimination against women 

and to ensure that public authorities and 
institutions shall act in conformity with 
this obligation; 

(e) To take all appropriate measures to eli- 
minate discrimination against women by 
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any person, organisation or enterprise; 

(f) To take all appropriate measures, includ- 
ing legislation, to modify or abolish ex- 
isting laws, regulations, customs and 
practices which constitute discrimination 
against women; 

{g} To repeal all national penal provisions 
which constitute discrimination against 
women. 


Article 3 


States Parties shall take in all fields, in 
particular in the political, social, economic 
and cultural fields, all appropriate measures, 
including legislation, to ensure the full de- 
velopment and advancement of women, for 
the purpose of guaranteeing them the exer- 
cise and enjoyment of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms on a basis of equality 
with men. 


Article 4 


1. Adoption by States Parties of temporary 
special measures aimed at accelerating de 
facto equality between men and women shall 
not be considered discrimination as defined 
in the present Convention, but shall in no way 
entail as a consequence the maintenance of 
unequal or separate standards; these mea- 
sures shall be discontinued when the objec- 
tives of equality of opportunity and treatment 
have been achieved. 

2. Adoption by States Parties of special 
measures, including those measures con- 
tained in the present Convention, aimed at 
protecting maternity shall not be considered 
discriminatory. 


Article 5 


States Parties shall take all appropriate 
measures: 

(a) To modify the social and cultural patterns 
of conduct of men and women, with a 
view to achieving the elimination of pre- 
judices and customs and all other prac- 
tices which are based on the idea of the 
inferiority or the superiority of either of 
the sexes or on stereotyped roles for men 
and women; 

{b} To ensure that family education includes 
a proper understanding of maternity as a 
social function and the recognition of the 
common responsibility of men and 
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women in the upbringing and develop- 
ment of their children, it being under- 
stood that the interest of the children is 
the primordial consideration in all cases. 


Article 6 


States Parties shall take all appropriate 
measures, including legislation, to suppress 
all forms of traffic in women and exploitation 
of prostitution of women. 


Part Il 
Article 7 


States Parties shall take all appropriate 
measures to eliminate discrimination against 
women in the political and public life of the 
country and, in particular, shall ensure to 
women, on equal terms with men, the right: 
(a) To vote in all elections and public referen- 

da and to be eligible for election to all 
publicly elected bodies; 

(b) To participate in the formulation of gov- 
ernment policy and the implementation 
thereof and to hold public office and 
perform all public functions at all levels of 
government; 

(c) To participate in non-governmental orga- 
nisations and associations concerned 
with the public and political life of the 
country. 


Article 8 


States Parties shail take all appropriate 
measures to ensure to women, on equal 
terms with men and without any discrimina- 
tion, the opportunity to represent their Gov- 
ernments at the international level and to 
participate in the work of international orga- 
nisations. 


Article 9 


1. States Parties shall grant women equal 
rights with men to acquire, change or retain 
their nationality. They shall ensure in particu- 
lar that neither marriage to an alien nor 
change of nationality by the husband during 
marriage shall automatically change the 
nationality of the wife, render her stateless or 
force upon her the nationality of the husband. 

2. States Parties shall grant women equal 
rights with men with respect to the national- 
ity of their children. 
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Part Ill 
Article 10 


States Parties shall take all appropriate 

measures to eliminate discrimination against 
women in order to ensure to them equal 
rights with men in the field of education and 
in particular to ensure, on a basis of equality 
of men and women: 
(a) The same conditions for career and voca- 
tional guidance, for access to studies and 
for the achievement of diplomas in edu- 
cational establishments of all categories 
in rural as well as in urban areas; this 
equality shall be ensured in pre-school, 
general, technical, professional and high- 
er technical education, as well as in all 
types of vocational training; 

Access to the same curricula, the same 

examinations, teaching staff with qual- 

ifications of the same standard and 
school premises and equipment of the 
same quality; 

(c) The elimination of any stereotyped con- 
cept of the roles of men and women at all 
levels and in all forms of education by 
encouraging coeducation and other types 
of education which will help to achieve 
this aim and, in particular, by the revision 
of textbooks and school programs and 
the adaptation of teaching methods; 

(d) The same opportunities to benefit from 
scholarships and other study grants; 

(e) The same opportunities for access to 
programs of continuing education, in- 
cluding adult and functional literacy prog- 
rams, particularly those aimed at reduc- 
ing, at the earliest possible time, any gap 
in education existing between men and 
women; 

(f) The reduction of female student drop-out 
rates and the organisation of programs 
for girls and women who have left school 
prematurely; 

(g) The same opportunities to participate 
actively in sports and physical education; 

(h) Access to specific educational infor- 
mation to help to ensure the health and 
well-being of families, including infor- 
mation and advice on family planning. 
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Article 11 


1. States Parties shall take all appropriate 
measures to eliminate discrimination against 
women in the field of employment in order to 
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ensure, on a basis of equality of men and 

women, the same rights, in particular: 

(a) The right to work as an inalienable right 
of all human beings; 

(b) The right to the same employment oppor- 
tunities, including the application of the 
same criteria for selection in matters of 
employment; 

(c) The right to free choice of profession and 
employment, the right to promotion, job 
security and all benefits and conditions of 
service and the right to receive vocational 
training and retraining, including appren- 
ticeships, advanced vocational training 
and recurrent training; 

(d) The right to equal remuneration, includ- 
ing benefits, and to equal treatment in 
respect of work of equal value, as well as 
equality of treatment in the evaluation of 
the quality of work; 

(e) The right to social security, particularly in 
cases of retirement, unemployment, sick- 
ness, invalidity and old age and other 
incapacity to work, as well as the right to 
paid leave; 

(f) The right to protection of health and to 
safety in working conditions, including 
the safeguarding of the function of repro- 
duction. 

2. In order to prevent discrimination 
against women on the grounds of marriage 
or maternity and to ensure their effective 
right to work, States Parties shall take 
appropriate measures: 

(a) To prohibit, subject to the imposition of 

sanctions, dismissal on the grounds of 

pregnancy or of maternity leave and 
discrimination in dismissals on the basis 
of marital status; 

To introduce maternity leave with pay or 

with comparable social benefits without 

loss of former employment, seniority or 
social allowances; 

(c) To encourage the provision of the neces- 
sary supporting social services to enable 
parents to combine family obligations 
with work responsibilities and participa- 
tion in public life, in particular through 
promoting the establishment and de- 
velopment of a network of child-care 
facilities; 

(d) To provide special protection to women 
during pregnancy in types of work proved 
to be harmful to them. 

3. Protective legislation relating to matters 
covered in this article shall be reviewed 
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periodically in the light of scientific and 
technological knowledge and shall be re- 
vised, repealed or extended as necessary. 


Article 12 


1. States Parties shall take all appropriate 
measures to eliminate discrimination against 
women in the field of health care in order to 
ensure, on a basis of equality of men and 
women, access to health care services, in- 
cluding those related to family planning. 

2. Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph 1 of this article, States Parties shall 
ensure to women appropriate services in 
connection with pregnancy, confinement and 
the post-natal period, granting free services 
where necessary, as well as adequate nutri- 
tion during pregnancy and lactation. 


Article 13 


States Parties shall take all appropriate 
measures to eliminate discrimination against 
women in other areas of economic and social 
life in order to ensure, on a basis of equality 
of men and women, the same rights, in 
particular: 

(a) The right to family benefits; 

(b) The right to bank loans, mortgages and 
other forms of financial credit; 

(c) The right to participate in recreational 
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The Government of Thailand is extending 
health services for mothers and children to all 
areas of the country. The main objective is to 
increase the number of health centres and 
trained personnel. A visiting midwife is pictured 
bathing an infant. (Photo courtesy of UNICEF). 


activities, sports and all aspects of cultu- 
ral life. 


Article 14 


1. States Parties shall take into account the 
particular problems faced by rural women 
and the significant roles which rural women 
play in the economic survival of their fami- 
lies, including their work in the non- 
monetized sectors of the economy, and shall 
take all appropriate measures to ensure the 
application of the provisions of this Conven- 
tion to women in rural areas. 

2. States Parties shall take all appropriate 
measure to eliminate discrimination against 
women in rural areas in order to ensure, ona 
basis of equality of men and women, that 
they participate in and benefit from rural 
development and, in particular, shall ensure 
to such women the right: 

(a) To participate in the elaboration and 
implementation of development planning 
at all levels; 

(b) To have access to adequate health care 
facilities, including information, counseli- 
ing and services in family planning; 

(c) To benefit directly from social security 
programs; 

(d) To obtain all types of training and educa- 
tion, formal and non-formal, including 
that relating to functional literacy, as well 
as, inter alia, the benefit of all community 
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and extension services, in order to in- 
crease their technical proficiency; 

(e) To organise self-help groups and co- 
operatives in order to obtain equal access 
to economic opportunities through em- 
ployment or self-employment; 

(f) To participate in all community activities; 

{g} To have access to agricultural credit and 
loans, marketing facilities, appropriate 
technology and equal treatment in land 
and agrarian reform as well as in land 
resettlement schemes; 

(h) To enjoy adequate living conditions, par- 
ticularly in relation to housing, sanitation, 
electricity and water supply, transport 
and communications. 


Part IV 
Article 15 


1. States Parties shall accord to women 
equality with men before the law. 

2. States Parties shall accord to women, in 
civil matters, a legal capacity identical to that 
of men and the same opportunities to exer- 
cise that capacity. In particular, they shall give 
women equal rights to conclude contracts 
and to administer property and shall treat 
them equally in all stages of procedure in 
courts and tribunals. 

3. States Parties agree that all contracts 
and all other private instruments of any kind 
with a legal effect which is directed at restrict- 
ing the legal capacity of women shall be 
deemed null and void. 

4. States Parties shall accord to men and 
women the same rights with regard to the 
law relating to the movement of persons and 
the freedom to choose their residence and 
domicile. 


Article 16 


1. States Parties shall take all appropriate 
measures to eliminate discrimination against 
women in all matters relating to marriage and 
family relations and in particular shall ensure, 
on a basis of equality of men and women: 
(a) The same right to enter into marriage; 
(b) The same right freely to choose a spouse 

and to enter into marriage only with their 
free and full consent: 

(c) The same rights and responsibilities dur- 
ing marriage and at its dissolution; 

(d) The same rights and responsibilities as 
parents, irrespective of their marital sta- 
tus, in matters relating to their children; 
in all cases the interests of the children 
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shall be paramount; 

(e) The same rights to decide freely and 
responsibly on the number and spacing 
of their children and to have access to the 
information, education and means to en- 
able them to exercise these rights; 

(f) The same rights and responsibilities with 
regard to guardianship, wardship, trus- 
teeship and adoption of children, or simi- 
lar institutions where these concepts exist 
in national legislation; in all cases the 
interests of the children shall be para- 
mount; 


(g) The same personal rights as husband and 


wife, including the right to choose a 
family name, a profession and an occupa- 
tion; 

(h) The same rights for both spouses in 
respect of the ownership, acquisition, 
management, administration, enjoyment 
and disposition of property, whether free 
of charge or for a valuable consideration. 

2. The betrothal and the marriage of a child 
shall have no legal effect, and ali necessary 
action, including legislation, shall be taken to 
specify a minimum age for marriage and to 
make the registration of marriages in an 
official registry compulsory. 


Part V 
Article 17 


1. For the purpose of considering the prog- 
ress made in the implementation of the 
present Convention, there shall be estab- 
lished a Committee on the Elimination of 
Discrimination against Women (hereinafter 
referred to as the Committee) consisting, at 
the time of entry into force of the Convention, 
of eighteen and, after ratification of or acces- 
sion to the Convention by the thirty-fifth State 
Party, of twenty-three experts of high moral 
standing and competence in the field covered 
by the Convention. The experts shall be 
elected by States Parties from among their 
nationals and shall serve in their personal 
capacity, consideration being given to equit- 
able geographical distribution and to the 
representation of the different forms of civi- 
lization as well as the principal legal systems. 

2. The members of the Committee shall be 
elected by secret ballot from a list of persons 
nominated by States Parties. Each State Party 
may nominate one person from among its 
own nationals. 

3. The initial election shall be held six 
months after the date of the entry into force 
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of the present Convention. At least three 
months before the date of each election the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
address a letter to the States Parties inviting 
them to submit their nominations within two 
months. The Secretary-General shall prepare 
a list in alphabetical order of all persons thus 
nominated, indicating the States Parties 
which have nominated them, and shall sub- 
mit it to the States Parties. 

4. Elections of the members of the Com- 
mittee shall be held at a meeting of States 
Parties convened by the Secretary-General at 
United Nations Headquarters. At that meet- 
ing, for which two-thirds of the States Parties 
shall constitute a quorum, the persons 
elected to the Committee shall be those 
nominees who obtain the largest number of 
votes and an absolute majority of the votes of 
the representatives of States Parties present 
and voting. 

5. The members of the Committee shall be 
elected for a term of four years. However, the 
terms of nine of the members elected at the 
first election shall expire at the end of two 
years; immediately after the first election the 
names of these nine members shall be 
chosen by lot by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

6. The election of the five additional mem- 
bers of the Committee shall be held in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraphs 
2, 3 and 4 of this article, following the 
thirty-fifth ratification or accession. The terms 
of two of the additional members elected on 
this occasion shall expire at the end of two 
years, the names of these two members 
having been chosen by lot by the Chairman of 
the Committee. 

7. For the filling of casual vacancies, the 
State Party whose expert has ceased to 
function as a member of the Committee shail 
appoint another expert from among its 
nationals, subject to the approval of the 
Committee. 

8. The members of the Committee shall, 
with the approval of the General Assembly, 
receive emoluments from United Nations 
resources on such terms and conditions as 
the Assembly may decide, having regard to 
the importance of the Committee’s responsi- 
bilities. 

9. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall provide the necessary staff and 
facilities for the effective performance of the 
functions of the Committee under the present 
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Convention. 
Article 18 


1. States Parties undertake to submit to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, for 
consideration by the Committee, a report on 
the legislative, judicial, administrative or 
other measures which they have adopted to 
give effect to the provisions of the present 
Convention and on the progress made in this 
respect: 

(a) Within one year after the entry into force 
for the State concerned; and 

(b) Thereafter at least every four years and 
further whenever the Committee so re- 
quests. 

2. Reports may indicate factors and diffi- 
culties affecting the degree of fulfilment of 
obligations under the present Convention. 


Article 19 


1. The Committee shall adopt its own rules 
of procedure. 

2. The Committee shall elect its officers for 
a term of two years. 


Article 20 


1. The Committee shall normally meet for 
a period of not more than two weeks annually 
in order to consider the reports submitted in 
accordance with article 18 of the present 
Convention. 

2. The meetings of the Committee shall 
normally be held at United Nations Head- 
quarters or at any other convenient place as 
determined by the Committee. 


Article 21 


1. The Committee shall, through the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, report annually to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
on its activities and may make suggestions 
and general recommendations based on the 
examination of reports and information re- 
ceived from the States Parties. Such sugges- 
tions and general recommendations shall be 
included in the report of the Committee 
together with comments, if any, from States 
Parties. 

2. The Secretary-General shall transmit the 
reports of the Committee to the Commission 
on the Status of Women for its information. 


Article 22 


The specialised agencies shall be entitled 
to be represented at the consideration of the 
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implementation of such provisions of the 
present Convention as fall within the scope of 
their activities. The Committee may invite the 
specialised agencies to submit reports on the 
implementation of the Convention in areas 
falling within the scope of their activities. 


Part VI 
Article 23 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect any 
provisions that are more conducive to the 
achievement of equality between men and 
women which may be contained: 

{a) In the legislation of a State Party; or 
(b) In any other international convention, 
treaty or agreement in force for that State. 


Article 24 


States Parties undertake to adopt all neces- 
sary measures at the national level aimed at 
achieving the full realisation of the rights 
recognised in the present Convention. 


Article 25 


1. The present Convention shall be open 
for signature by all States. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations is designated as the depositary of the 
present Convention. ; 

3. The present Convention is subject to 
ratification. Instruments. of ratification shall 
be deposited with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 

4. The present Convention shail be open to 
accession by all States. Accession shall be 
effected by the deposit of an instrument of 
accession with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 


Article 26 


1. A request for the revision of the present 
Convention may be made at any time by any 
State Party by means of a notification in 
writing addressed to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 

2. The General Assembly of the United 
Nations shall decide upon the steps, if any, to 
be taken in respect of such a request. 


Article 27 


1. The present Convention shall enter into 
force on the thirtieth day after the date of 
deposit with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations of the twentieth instrument of 
ratification or accession. 
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2. For each State ratifying the present 
Convention or acceding to it after the deposit 
of the twentieth instrument of ratification or 
accession, the Convention shall enter into 
force on the thirtieth day after the date of the 
deposit of its own instrument of ratification or 
accession. 


Article 28 


1. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall receive and circulate to all 
States the text of reservations made by States 
at the time of ratification or accession. 

2. A reservation incompatible with the ob- 
ject and purpose of the present Convention 
shall not be permitted. 

3. Reservations may be withdrawn at any 
time by notification to this effect addressed to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
who shall then inform all States thereof. Such 
notification shall take effect on the date on 
which it is received. 


Article 29 


1. Any dispute between two or more 
States Parties concerning the interpretation 
or application of the present Convention 
which is not settled by negotiation shall, at 
the request of one of them, be submitted to 
arbitration. If within six months from the date 
of the request for arbitration the parties are 
unable to agree on the organisation of the 
arbitration, any one of those parties may refer 
the dispute to the International Court of 
Justice by request in conformity with the 
Statute of the Court. 

2. Each State Party may at the time of 
signature or ratification of this Convention or 
accession thereto declare that it does not 
consider itself bound by paragraph 1 of this 
article. The other States Parties shall not be 
bound by that paragraph with respect to any 
State Party which has made such a reserva- 
tion. 

3. Any State Party which has made a 
reservation in accordance with paragraph 2 
of this article may at any time withdraw that 
reservation by notification to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 


Article 30 


The present Convention, the Arabic, 
Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish texts of which are equally authentic, 
shall be deposited with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 
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in witness whereof the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed the present Conven- 
tion. 


The Minister Assisting the Prime Minister on 
the Status of Women, Senator Susan Ryan, 
made .the following comments on the UN 
Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of 
Discrimination against Women: 


The Convention is an integral part of the 
United Nations Decade for Women — 1976- 
85 — whose theme is Equality, Development 
and Peace. A fundamental premise of the 
decade, and of international efforts to ad- 
vance the status of women, is that there can 
be no true development without true equality 
and that where we do not have true equality a 
society cannot be said to have conferred the 
basic human rights upon its citizens. 

The Program of Action adopted at the 
Conference of the Decade for Women in 
Copenhagen in 1980 recalls that: 

Women are 50 per cent of the world adult 

population; 1/3 of the official labour force; 

perform nearly 2/3 of all working hours; 
receive only 1/10 of world income; own 
less than 1 per cent of world property. 

Against this background, the significance 
of the Convention for women is clear: it is the 
most important of all human rights instru- 
ments for women and is an important 
achievement of the Decade. 

The Convention’s 30 articles set out inter- 
nationally agreed principles and measures to 
achieve equal rights between women and 
men in all spheres of activity — political, 
social, cultural, civil or any other fields. 

In Article 1, discrimination against women 
is defined as any distinction, exclusion or 
restriction made on the basis of sex which 
has the effect or purpose of impairing or 
nullifying the recognition, enjoyment or exer- 
cise by women, irrespective of their marital 
status, on a basis of equality of men and 
women, of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms in the political, social, cultural, civil 
or any other fields. 

By ratifying the Convention Australia does 
not limit any woman's choice of lifestyle nor 
require any woman to act in any way she 
finds unsatisfactory. 

Equality is not merely a matter of equality 
in the law. It is far more and embraces social, 
economic and political equality. In all of the 
world’s societies, women are disadvantaged 
compared with men and among disadvan- 
taged groups women are more disadvan- 
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taged than men. The most disadvantaged 
women — women refugees, migrant women, 
indigenous women, women who are the sole 
support of their families, disabled women — 
have special difficulties which require special 
action to compensate them. 


Since the Australian Government signed 
the Convention at the Conference in 
Copenhagen in July 1980, the Common- 
wealth, States and Northern Territory have 
had extensive consultations, using the forum 
of the Ministerial Meeting on Human Rights 
{in which Attorneys-General meet with other 
Ministers with human rights responsibilities). 

In those discussions, policies, programs 
and legislation have been reviewed in the 
light of the provisions of the Convention. On 
2 June 1983 the Commonwealth introduced 
in the Senate a Sex Discrimination Bill as part 
of its commitment to ratifying the Conven- 
tion. The Bill will, when passed, operate 
concurrently with existing anti- 
discrimination legislation in New South 
Wales, Victoria and South Australia. 


People sometimes argue that the law has 
no role in solving problems based on atti- 
tudes and question both the need to have 
laws to give equality and their effectiveness. 
While laws alone will never be enough — law 
is only one of many ways of responding to 
social change — they are in many respects 
very important. Laws stand as a clear state- 
ment of public policy and have an effect on 
conduct by protecting people against discri- 
mination and giving redress to those discri- 
minated against. 


Anti-discrimination laws also offer support 
to people who may have discriminated due to 
social pressures or, mechanically, as part of a 
pattern of behaviour, and give them a practic- 
al reason to change their behaviour, think 
about what they have been doing and, 
perhaps, change their attitudes. Laws based 
on conscience are likely to be obeyed — even 
if they are not they still establish a standard of 
behaviour to serve as a model or image of 
what conduct, ideally, should be. 

Finally, a law offers to those who are 
discriminated against a source of courage 
and an awareness of rights. It is a precondi- 
tion for equality but, as the Convention 
makes clear, many measures are needed to 
eliminate discrimination against women and 
to ensure their equal rights and status — not 
just within Australia but throughout the 
world. 
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Australia and the Asian region 


Following is the text of the Victor Gibson International Lectern address by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, in Melbourne, on 24 October: 


| am honoured to have been asked to deliver the twelfth Victor Gibson International Lectern 
address tonight. The late Victor Gibson was closely associated with the promotion of two of 
the Committee for Economic Development of Australia (CEDA)’s key objectives: to act as a 
bridge between government and the private sector; and to develop interest in and concern for 
the countries of Asia. | wish tonight to develop these themes as they apply to Australia’s 
dealings, both private and governmental, with Asia. These dealings are, in my view, central to 
the question of our national prosperity. 

CEDA’s concern to promote Australia’s development lies at the heart of a view deeply held 
by many Australians — that Australia, despite its recent economic problems, offers special 
opportunities to those fortunate enough to live within it, and that this imposes a responsibility 
to make the most of our human and natural resources. Australians have in recent times shown 
a readiness to shoulder that responsibility, to work together to make the difficult climb out of 


recession. 


They have done so, | believe, because they 
see the need for equal sacrifice if Australians, 
and particularly younger Australians, are to 
be able to cherish individual aspirations — 
most fundamentally, to employment, a de- 
cent standard of living, and the chance to do 
something useful with their lives. 

There is, moreover, a growing realisation in 
this country that the problems confronting us 
go more deeply than economic issues, diffi- 
cult as those are. 

The questions we must address — indi- 
vidually, in organisations such as yours, and 
nationally — go to the very heart of what 
Australia is about. Hard times have peeled 
away some of the comforting layers of illu- 
sion and privilege which had for many years 
enabled Australia to believe it had a right to 
ride high on the hog. The result of our 
national soul-searching, for example at the 
National Economic Summit, has been the 
dawning realisation that Australia would 
have to make its own way in the world — that 
there were no easy options left. Some of our 
problems will be amenable to improvement 
generated by economic recovery. But there 
can be no return to what we may perceive as 
the good old days. These are gone. The days 
to come will bring much which will be new, 
and hopefully exciting, but they will not be 
the same. 

This has been a difficult lesson but | believe 
we must learn it if we are to serve ourselves 
and future generations of Australians. 

We have to learn the truth that we are now 
in a time of fundamental technological and 
economic changes — and we have, above all, 
. to learn that truth quickly. These changes 
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have profound implications for our economy, 
our foreign policy, our social system — our 
very way of life. We ignore them at our peril; 
we may if we act imaginatively employ them 
to our country’s long-term advantage. 

A central element in Australia’s adjustment 
to change must be the realisation that mod- 
ern technological developments cross nation- 
al boundaries and that, in any event, we are 
no longer remote from the geographical 
focus of economic dynamism. We are on the 
edge of a rapidly industrialising, vigorous 
region which offers us enormous challenge 
and potential if we have but the foresight and 
wit to respond to it. 

Australia’s dealings with Asia accordingly 
are of the greatest significance, politically, 
economically and socially. 

It is against this background that | wish to 
make some observations about how | per- 
ceive the future of our relations with Asia, 
and in particular about how we can face up to 
the task of operating in a region where 
economic, social, cultural, strategic and poli- 
tical outlooks are in many ways very different 
from our own. 

Our view of Asia has changed remarkably 
since the War. This has partly been the result 
of a series of traumas: the fall of Singapore; 
the Korean war; Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market; the Vietnam war and, more 
recently, the arrival of the boat people on our 
shores. These developments have shocked 
us progressively out of complacency. 

What was regarded as a region peripheral 
to the centre of world events or as a source of 
threats to Australia, has come to be seen as 
an area with which Australia’s future is 
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inevitably interdependent. Post-war genera- 
tions of Australians are undeniably more 
attuned to and aware of Asia than previous 
generations. 

Yet the process is far from complete. For 
almost twenty years now, we have, as a 
nation, been warned that we must learn to 
‘live with Asia’. At best, we have not fully 
appreciated the complexity of that injunction; 
at worst, we have used it as a phrase to which 
we pay lip service only. Some of us have 
thought that we could seek protection — from 
Britain, then the United States — or that our 
relationship with Japan was a guarantee of 
economic prosperity. This impulse was, at 
base, an avoidance of the task of working out 
where we really were in the world and what 
the implications of this were. What we must 
do now is get on with this task, and quickly. 

In doing so we will have to recognise that a 
twin effort, and | emphasise twin, will be 
required of us: the development of vigorous, 
independent foreign and defence policies to 
complement our alliance relationship; and of 
a vigorous entrepreneurial approach to eco- 
nomic activities, encouraged and promoted 
by government policies. 

In order to make the effort required, Austra- 
lians will need to come properly to grips with 
Asia, our place in it and the opportunities 
presented to us. This will involve playing our 
own role in shaping ideas and events. It will 
also require us to strike the right balance 
between the imperatives of our Asian rela- 
tionships and the position and values we 
cherish as a developed, aligned, non-Asian 
country. 

We need to recognise, as a first step, that 
the countries of Asia are complex but not 
unfathomable, that there are realities which 
can be made manifest to those who have the 
will to see. 

The prospect is that societies and econo- 
mies in the region will undergo staggering 
changes during the next 50 years. It is 
important that we be prepared for change of 
this magnitude and that we form our own 
views, however tentative, of what sorts of 
countries we will be dealing with in Asia in 
the remaining years of this century and into 
the next. 

It is difficult, perhaps dangerous, to make 
any generalisation about a region of such 
diversity — of religion, race, language, ideol- 
ogy, economic outlook and resources. in- 
deed, while we can in some contexts 
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approach Asia as a region, doing so may 
obscure opportunities for pursuing interests 
or addressing problems peculiar to individual 
countries. 

Having made that disclaimer, it is clear that 
if present trends continue we will in the next 
century be dealing with a number of large, in 
some cases massive, countries whose size 
and economic potential could make them 
global rather than regional powers. | am 
thinking in particular of Japan, China, India, 
Indonesia and the Republic of Korea. 

These, and other, Asian countries will be 
able to draw on many positive forces in the 
process of development. In many cases they 
have hard-working, disciplined, socially cohe- 
sive populations, a strong entrepreneurial 
ethos and a commitment to pragmatic, 
market-oriented development. A corporate 
ethic is clearly evident in China, Japan and 
the other countries that spring from the 
Chinese cultural tradition — the Republic of 
Korea, Hong Kong and Singapore. There are 
rapidly rising standards of education and 
skills throughout the region. In terms of 
particular strengths, China, India and Indone- 
sia have an abundance of energy resources 
and labour; Japan, technology and capital; 
and the newly industrialising countries, en- 
trepreneurial skills and labour. 

In the face of such potential, Australia faces 
an especially important task in adjusting to 
the economic facts of life in Asia. 

Within our region, ancient civilisations 
have in the space of a few years spawned 
economic growth of a level and pace without 
parailel this century. Australia was quick to 
learn the lesson of Japan’s economic growth. 
We must be equally diligent in ensuring that 
our perceptions remain abreast of current 
realities — that we deal with the Japan of the 
present and future rather than the past; with 
the emerging newly industrialising countries 
as major actual and potential trading part- 
ners; and with Asia as a whole as a source of 
new opportunities for investment, trade and 
other forms of economic co-operation. We 
must, in particular, recognise the emergence 
of potent new forces in East Asia: China, 
South Korea, the individual ASEAN countries. 

In illustration of the economic importance 
these countries have for us, in the decade 
from 1971-72 to 1981-82 the value of our 
exports to Japan grew from $1360 million to 
$5385 million (representing an annual aver- 
age growth over the period of 14.8 per cent), 
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In the same period, the value of our exports 
to developing Asia few from $643 million to 
$4296 million — an annual average growth of 
22 per cent (representing for example, an 
average annual growth for exports to the 
ROK of 33 per cent, to China of 32 per cent, to 
Singapore of 15 per cent, to Taiwan, of 23 per 
cent, to Malaysia, of 20 per cent, to Hong 
Kong of 15 per cent, to Indonesia of 21 per 
cent, and to India of 24 per cent). The average 
annual growth for our total exports in this 
period was 14.9 per cent. While the share of 
our total exports which has gone to Japan 
remained roughly static over the decade (27.8 
per cent in 1971-72 to 27.5 per cent in 
1981-82), the share of our total exports going 
to our other eight major Asian markets (ROK, 
China, Singapore, Taiwan, Malaysia, Hong 
Kong, Indonesia and India) increased from 
10.5 per cent to 19.6 per cent. We are clearly 
already in the midst of a sea of change in our 
trading prospects. 

Indeed, looking at our global trade pros- 
pects, we must be struck by the emergence of 
the Asia-Pacific region in relatively recent 
decades as a major market for our goods. All 
the signs point to an intensification of this 
trend. We have important markets in Europe, 
but the protectionist tendencies of the EEC 
and the lack of prospect for major change in 
the CAP impose limits on our capacity to 
increase markets there, despite the vigorous 
efforts we will necessarily make. The oppor- 
tunities will increasingly lie closer to home 
and, even there, there will be change in and 
between our trading partners. We have in 
recent years developed special trading rela- 
tionships with New Zealand under CER and 
with PNG and the South Pacific. Japan and 
the United States remain major markets for 
us, ones we will need to work at imaginative- 
ly in future. Japan for example has adjusted 
away from labour and energy intensive in- 
dustries and has sought to diversify sources 
of supply. There are clear implications for 
Australia in change of this magnitude. 

The broader facts of. Asian economic per- 
formance and prospects also contain a clear 
message for us. In the period 1977-81 the 
average annual percentage growth in real 
GDP in the ASEAN countries was about 8 per 
cent compared with Australia’s rate of 0.6 per 
cent. Forecasts for 1983 of real GDP growth 
for Malaysia, Singapore and Thailand are 
around 5-6 per cent; for the ROK 7-8 per cent; 
for Japan 3 per cent; and for Australia about 3 
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per cent. In addition current inflation rates in 
these Asian economies are well below Au- 
stralia’s with Singapore, Thailand and Japan 
experiencing less than 2 per cent per annum. 
Their potential for expansion rests in part on 
population growth rates; it is also reflected in 
growth in per capita income rates, especially 
in ASEAN countries (ranging from 4 per cent 
per annum in Malaysia over the period 
1977-81 to 8.3 per cent for Singapore). The 
comparable figures for the Republic of Korea 
were 5 per cent, for India around 2 per cent, 
and Australia 1.8 per cent. 

In pointing to these compelling indications 
of Asian economic robustness, | do not 
overlook the risks of projecting economic 
growth rates or trends over a long period. 

Economic bubbles have burst before this — 
as we know to our cost — and Asian econo- 
mies, especially the newly industrialising, are 
vulnerable to commodity price downturns, 
the closing of markets, the availability of 
foreign investment, capital and technology. 
Moreover improved economic conditions 
and increasing urbanisation may result in 
changes to political and social systems which 
have in the past contributed to economic 
growth. We must be aware of these possibili- 
ties. 

We should also, realistically, proceed on 
the prospect that we will be dealing with 
increasingly well-off, rapidly industrialising 
countries with large populations and hence 
enormous economic and market potential. It 
is quite on the cards also that more Asian 
countries will follow in Japan’s footsteps and 
become more advanced technologically than 
we are. 

During the remainder of our lifetimes and 
certainly those of our children, we are likely 
to see a major shift in the focus of world 
economic power towards the Western rim of 
the Pacific. This offers an enormous oppor- 
tunity to Australia. We have many resources 
— including agriculture, energy, raw mate- 
tials, an educated and skilled population, a 
well developed infrastructure. These could 
enable us to channel some of the energy of 
the region for our benefit, with all that would 
offer in terms of creating the wealth to enable 
us to deal with hardship and inequity in 
Australia. 

Whether we are merely observers of re- 
gional growth, or become participants in it, 
will depend heavily on the decisions we take 
in regard to our own economy. In facing 
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Canberra and Melbourne. Mr Marzuki (centre) is pictured presenting a prize to Miss Joanne McCormick, of 
Preston Technical School for winning the long jump in their age division in a competition held at 
Melbourne's Olympic Park (the venue for the 1956 Olympic Games). Also present was Mr Colin Crawford 
{left}, Secretary of the Technical High Schools Athletics Association. {AIS photo). 


those decisions, we will need to recognise 
that the attractiveness of Asian economies to 
the world’s economic superpowers may be 
such that we will face an actual decline in our 
economic and other relations with Asia if we 
don’t pull our socks up, in technological and 
other areas. The question facing us, national- 
ly, is whether we seek to create an open, 
competitive and dynamic environment for 
growth or remain complacent and cocooned 
against the stresses of international change. 

The answer to that question is, to my way 
of thinking, both easy and difficult. The easy 
part is undeniably that we must adapt, inno- 
vate, make use of our opportunities. The 
difficulty comes in identifying how to go 
about doing so. 

We don't, of course, have to aim to produce 
everything, but what we produce we should 
do well, efficiently, competitively. There 
would seem to be scope for us to expand our 
role as a stable supplier of raw materials; 
primary products; services such as banking, 
communications, software, intermediate 
technology, consulting skills and education; 
and to expand markets for more highly 
processed raw materials. 

But you can’t necessarily prescribe what 
we should produce. A large part of the 
answer to this comes from entrepreneurial 
know-how and challenge. Our businessmen, 
politicians and public servants must become 
more familiar and comfortable with the re- 
gion and this will involve some change in 
perceptions. Entrepreneurs with outward- 
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looking philosophies will be best placed to 
take advantage of the region's potential, 
while at home we have to create an environ- 
ment in which entrepreneurship can develop 
and flourish. | believe we have made efforts, 
at both government and business level, to 
face up to this task. 

At the same time, we have to recognise that 
Asia does not owe us a living. We should 
recognise that it is in our interest to contri- 
bute to the economic development of the 
region through trade, aid and investment. In 
doing so, we will be promoting our own 
prosperity. In order to develop markets we 
will have no choice but to accommodate 
greater Asian access to our market and 
greater investment flows in both directions. 
Asian governments are generally aware that 
the Australian market is limited in size. 
Nonetheless, their expectations about the 
degree of access we give their goods are the 
higher because we claim a regional affinity 
and seek to participate in their growth. 

We need to understand these Asian con- 
cerns. We need also to appreciate that 
Australia depends on a liberal world trade 
system giving it access to other countries’ 
markets. This cannot be a one-way street. 
Australian protection measures should be 
imposed or modified first and foremost for 
the national benefit of Australia rather than 
any other country. But it is we who will 
benefit from getting the structure of our 
economy in order and directing our produc- 
tive resources into the most effective areas. 
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As our economy recovers, a progressive 
relaxation of protection, together with poli- 
cies to stimulate adjustment and investment 
to upgrade our productive processes offers a 
course which can, in the longer term, give 
Australia a new impetus. 

This will require giving incentives to 
forward-looking industry appropriate to our 
situation. It will also require adoption of 
productive new technologies, both those de- 
veloped overseas and those which we de- 
velop ourselves. We have in this country a 
combination of resources and human talent 
which leave me in no doubt of our capacity to 
develop new technology. But we must have 
the will to invest in research and develop- 
ment and, when this leads to a break- 
through, to make the investment necessary to 
allow Australians to benefit from Australian 
ideas. 

This thinking has already prompted the 
Government to make available tax conces- 
sions for venture capital, to add to the lending 
powers of the Australian Industries Develop- 
ment Corporation and to give a high budget 
priority to industrial research and technology 
development. These measures are the begin- 
ning of what will need to be a continuing 
national effort to make better use of tech- 
nology and mobilise our many resources. 

This may involve us in rethinking many of 
our established ways of going about things, 
not least our conduct of industrial relations. 
The Government has made a major effort at 
improving the industrial climate in Australia 
and more needs to be done if we are to allay 
the recurrent concerns of consumer countries 
about our reliability as a supplier. 

This leads me to an observation which is 
central to our potential success in facing up to 
change. 

We have, as a nation, to accept that there 
will be costs involved in educating our chil- 
dren for participation in an economy char- 
acterised by technological innovation. There 
will, equally, be costs in training and retrain- 
ing those currently in the workforce; in 
making a necessarily greater national effort in 
research and development; and in some less 
easily definable areas like our national atti- 
tudes to work. 

Government will have an important role in 
giving the lead and shouldering some of the 
burdens which new approaches will involve. 
This Government has shown that it has the 
imagination to give such a lead. But this can 
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not work without a vigorous spirit of innova- 
tion and entrepreneurship in the private 
sector. 

I am not given to fanciful thinking about 
what is achievable in the real world. The 
prescription | am making will be unpalatable 
to some and, of course, the current economic 
climate and unemployment levels have a 
very direct bearing on the timing and rate of 
our adjustment to change. Nonetheless, the 
long-term need must be recognised. 

if realism indicates difficult economic 
choices for Australia, it is no less true that in 
other areas there is a need for us to appreci- 
ate the complexities of societies in Asia. Such 
an appreciation is essential if we are to 
develop an effective approach to a region 
where powerful social, religious and cultural 
forces are at work. 

Western culture was imposed on much of 
Asia during the colonial period or has been 
adopted by countries seeking the benefits of 
industrialisation. Increasingly, however, 
Asian cultural and social values are being 
reasserted. Religious values which do not 
derive from our Western Christian tradition — 
which are in some cases of much earlier 
origin and in others more recent — are also 
assuming a new significance: this is evident 
in the Islamic resurgence in South East Asia. 
These developments are already having a 
very significant impact on Asian approaches 
to political and economic questions. They will 
inevitably affect our dealings with countries 
of the region. 

Asian cultures embody values which in 
some respects we find alien and difficult to 
reconcile with our own. The concept of the 
individual may be less important in some 
societies than in ours. There may be more 
emphasis on the collective good than on 
individual rights and freedoms. There is also 
of course a very substantial difference in 
ideological values between Australia and the 
Communist states of Asia. 

In the face of Asian values and traditions, 
our need is to maintain our standards and 
values while accepting the reality of different 
values in other societies. We can’t impose our 
values on Asian cultures, we need to avoid 
the sort of insensitivity and naivety which 
rule out scope for constructive interaction. 

More positively, we need actively to culti- 
vate an awareness of and sensitivity to Asian 
realities. This effort is required not only at 
official level, but by all groups including 
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business, the trade unions and the education 
sector. Education, both of Australians and of 
Asian students in Australia is of vital import- 
ance. There is also a need to promote more 
parliamentary, cultural, intellectual, youth 
and sporting exchanges. Asia-Australia 
foundations and councils have an important 
contribution to make in promoting mutual 
knowledge and relations with major coun- 
tries like China, Japan and the ASEAN group 
of nations. 

This process of increased efforts at under- 
standing has been initiated from time to time 
in recent decades, with good results. But 
there can be a tendency for efforts to flag, for 
Asian studies for example to become less 
fashionable in our universities and colleges. 
The point has come where our development 
of an Asian awareness can not be regarded as 
subject to fashions or whims. It is too impor- 
tant for that. 

The Australian media has a crucial impact 
on public awareness — or the lack of it — and 
perceptions of events and developments in 
our region. The media has a vital role to play 
in providing accurate and well informed 
reporting on the region, acknowledging 
Asian cultural and social realities. The pro- 
cess should equally apply in informing Asia 
about Australia — because changes in our 
economy, our society, our approach to issues 
like aboriginal land rights are important to 
Asian perceptions of our country. 

An active two-way flow of information will 
not guarantee freedom from misunderstand- 
ing, far less can we expect freedom from 
clashes between differing perceptions of the 
role of the media. What we can aim for — and 
should — is to avoid misunderstanding based 
on ignorance, bias or received views which 
have not kept pace with reality. 

| would go so far as to say that Australia 
needs to make a sustained national effort to 
avoid such misunderstanding. Ours is a 
young country which has been able to evolve 
politically in a gradual way. Asian countries, 
with much more ancient cultures, have had to 
develop political processes very rapidly in the 
post-independence period. This has, not un- 
naturally, created some social and political 
strains, which have often not been conduc- 
ive to liberalism and political pluralism. 

We need to understand this phenomenon. 
We have to accept the likelihood of political 
systems very different from our own. Demo- 
cracy in our sense is not easily attained in 
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countries with incomparably greater racial, 
linguistic, cultural and economic complexity 
than ours and security problems unknown to 
us. 

But in saying that we should not overlook 
the values of others, or thrust our views down 
others’ throats | stress that we do not have to 
compromise our own values and principles. 
We should actively promote them. A mature 
relationship with the countries of our region 
means that we can be forthright on issues 
which impinge on us, while they will deal 
with us on a basis of similar frankness. This 
should help us to avoid creating misconcep- 
tions on both sides and placing our relations 
on false foundations. 

| have put these words into practice already 
in the field of human rights. There are certain 
fundamental principles and rights which 
transcend national boundaries and pragmatic 
dicates. Far from shirking our responsibility 
to uphold these principles and rights in 
countries of importance to us, my view is that 
with such countries we are in a position to 
develop a relationship which permits us to 
make our views known frankly. Our commit- 
ment to human rights reflects the complex 
network of humanitarian and ethical values 
which underpin Australian society. To 
downplay the genuine concerns of the Au- 
stralian community would distort our rela- 
tions with our region. 

At the same time, we should proceed on 
the basis of knowledge and understanding 
rather than ignorance or antipathy. We must 
recognise that Australian approaches on hu- 
man rights have met with a good deal of 
scepticism in some quarters in Asia. There is 
some scepticism about our own perform- 
ance, in Australia, in terms of some of the 
criteria we tend to apply publicly to others. 
Australia is, moreover, seen as a society with 
different values, which has not had to work 
hard to achieve affluence. There is, more 
generally, some evidence, especially in the 
newly industrialising countries, of hostility to 
internationally accepted standards. For ex- 
ample some countries have moved to repudi- 
ate ILO Conventions because the labour 
rights embodied in them are perceived as a 
veiled form of protectionism, foisted upon 
developing countries to raise their production 
costs and reduce competitiveness. This is a 
stark illustration of the complexity of the 
issues involved. 

What is required, on all sides, is that 
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exchanges on issues of complexity and sensi- 
tivity be handled on a proper basis of matur- 
ity, which should be such as to withstand 
differences, even strong differences, on indi- 
vidual issues. If we feel compelled by our 
convictions — as we may — to speak out on 
an internal issue in a neighbouring country 
we need to have the maturity in our turn to be 
neither surprised nor resentful if our neigh- 
bour lets us know what it thinks of our 
standpoint, and how we express it. 

In fact, we may all need to recognise that 
increasing interdependence will make peer- 
ing over borders an inescapable element of 
international relations in the future. Many 
non-governmental organisations believe that 
this process is not only inescapable, but 
positively to be pursued. Governments, 
which of course have to live with the results, 
will be generally more cautious in their 
approach. But a recognition of trends re- 
quires that proper relations based on under- 
standing, frankness and trust be developed 
now. 

For our part, this understanding should 
extend to Asian perspectives on security, 
which may be very different from our own. 

Australia is geographically isolated and, 
from the perspective of other countries, 
‘safe’. This can tempt us to indulge in the 
luxury of preaching peace to countries which 
face much more complex security environ- 
ments: a regional environment of danger and 
uncertainty on the Korean peninsula, in East 
Asia and in Indo-China; a growing Soviet 
presence and military capability in the re- 
gion; and in many cases the problem of 
internal subversion. The outlook of regional 
leaders has in some cases been strongly 
coloured by security crises of the past 20-30 
years, such as the communist insurgency in 
Malaysia during the Emergency and the mur- 
der of the Army leadership and its aftermath 
in Indonesia in 1965. 

Because of internal subversion, decreasing 
social cohesion or external interference, 
security problems could loom much larger 
than appears the case at present. These 
problems have the potential to cause us 
severe difficulty and we need to avoid the 
trap of appearing naive, by seeming to place 
undue emphasis on the powers of goodwill. 

At the same time, we don’t want to be 
passive about the regional security environ- 
ment. We want to treat regional problems 
seriously and to be accepted as having a 
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legitimate interest in them. This acceptance 
can only be earned over time — it can not 
simply be ‘declared’. We need to demons- 
trate a practical interest in the stability and 
security of our region. 

This means cultivating an awareness of 
regional strengths as well as difficulties. 

One of the fundamentally important forces 
for stability in the region is ASEAN, It has 
developed as a strong and viable organis- 
ation and has undoubtedly contributed to 
stability and regional cohesion over the past 
15 years. We share many of ASEAN’s percep- 
tions and have demonstrated our readiness 
to work with ASEAN in mutually beneficial 
ways. 

Recognition of the strengths of ASEAN is 
symptomatic of two important truths for 
Australia. One is:that in the long term, the 
security of Asia depends on the development 
of productive relations between the countries 
of the region. The second is that we can — 
and should — aim to develop a regional role 
which is both independent and consonant 
with the views of regional countries. We do 
not have the capacity or the ambition to 
become the regional ‘fixer’. Our aspirations 
and activities should, instead, be positive and 
appropriate to our position. 

The region does offer opportunities for 
Australia to work to improve the security 
climate in ways which work to our benefit as 
well: for example, promoting economic de- 
velopment; encouraging an appropriate 
Japanese role in the region; promoting our 
nuclear non-proliferation objectives; and, 
where appropriate, facilitating dialogue on 
regional problems. . 

My efforts in regard to the difficult prob- 
lems of Indo-China have shown, | think, that 
there may be a role for Australia beyond that 
which we have hitherto attempted. | have 
never underestimated the difficulties of play- 
ing that role. | do not do so now. But if our 
approach is based firmly on an understand- 
ing both of difficulties and of potentiality, we 
can be a positive force in our region. 

This bears directly on our alliance rela- 
tionship with the United States. This rela- 
tionship is vital to Australia and in turn gives 
very real benefits to the United States. It is a 
mature and enduring relationship, reflected 
in agreement between sovereign and equal 
states committed to the democratic tradition. 
As | told Parliament last month, this Govern- 
ment has firmly and unequivocally reaffirmed 
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that the alliance is fundamental to our nation- 
al security and foreign and defence policies. 
The commitments and obligations accepted 
under the ANZUS Treaty some thirty years 
ago remain valid and appropriate in today’s 
very different circumstances. 

We recognise that the treaty provisions do 
not enable us to sit back in a state of happy 
dependence on the United States. We are 
independent as well as being aligned, we 
must pull our full weight in our own protec- 
tion. Within our region, this means we should 
work for what | believe is the best security 
guarantee available, namely the develop- 
ment of sound Australian relationships with 
regional countries. 

Developing these relationships involves us 
in company with dedicated Asian leaders, 
who in my experience are very effective at 
protecting their national interests. They can 
be quite sceptical about the success of West- 
ern ways of doing things — as reflected, for 
example in our growth rates and industrial 
relations records. They will not hesitate to 
deal with us robustly and we should regard 
this as an inevitably part of a positive and 
mature relationship. Indeed, we should find 
nothing very remarkable in encountering 
occasional differences of view, even on im- 
portant issues, with our near neighbours. The 
shaking down process which will be involved 
in learning to live with others day by day will 
entail accommodation and some changes of 
attitude, on all sides. 

We will, for our part, inevitably have to doa 
number of things very differently from the 
ways we have become accustomed to. 

Australia has shown itself capable of mak- 
ing such changes in the past. Indeed, our 
country has changed very significantly since 
the war — politically, socially, ethnically, 
culturally. In the face of the forces | have just 
referred to, we must continue to adapt. In 
addition to the economic changes which we 
will need to make, we will need to recognise 
that regional perceptions of Australia will be 
based in significant part on our record on 
aboriginal issues, migration and refugees as 
well as our attitudes to race. We have made 
great strides in only a short time in ameliorat- 
ing racist attitudes in our country. Such 
attitudes were in curious disharmony with 
the egalitarianism and attachment to fair play 
which we have always valued as a nation. We 
have to continue our efforts on all these 
fronts. 
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AUSTRALIA AND ASIA 


Looking to the future, enormously impor- 
tant questions about Asia will have direct 
implications for Australia: can China mod- 
ernise and settle down acceptably in East and 
South-East Asia?; can Vietnam live with its 
neighbours?; can nuclear proliferation be 
prevented?; can economic growth continue?; 
can population growth and poverty be con- 
trolled? 

The time has long passed when we could 
stand back from such questions. As | said 
earlier in this address, Australian rhetoric has 
for some years past spoken of our realisation 
that our future lies with Asia. We can’t leave 
matters at having discovered the importance 
of Asia. We have, instead, to work hard to 
maintain substance behind the rhetoric, in- 
cluding in the economic area. We also need 
to appreciate and demonstrate an awareness, 
day-by-day, year-by-year, of Asian realities, 
problems, perspectives, opportunities. 

The aim is not to court Asia but to take it 
seriously and be taken seriously ourselves. 
We need to become expert and knowledge- 
able, to accumulate personal contacts and 
understanding, and to demonstrate an in- 
terest in and commitment to regional de- 
velopment and peace. 

This means we have to eschew easy formu- 
las for approaching Asia. There are none. 
Nonetheless, we have developed a sophisti- 
cated, solidly-based and generally highly 
satisfactory relationship with Japan. We have 
developed good relationships with ASEAN 
countries both collectively and individually; 
with China and the Republic of Korea; and 
with the countries of South Asia. It is not 
beyond our capabilities to build on these 
strengths, to ensure that our relations with 
Asia remain dynamic. 

To do this will require that Australia, as a 
nation, develops policies, skills and attitudes 
to match the demands of the region we are 
operating in. 

We need to devote material resources in 
the economic sphere and to support a sus- 
tained government and private effort to in- 
crease awareness of Asian languages, 
societies and cultures. Our businessmen, 
academics, politicians and diplomats will 
need the understanding and interaction 
necessary to operate effectively in the region. 
We will also need to develop policies which 
permit positive regional diplomacy and eco- 
nomic interaction, 

In a very real sense the problems that we 
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face in relation to our regional neighbours 
reflect our growing integration and in- 
creasingly important links with them. This 
doesn't mean that we should contemplate 
exclusive concentration on the Asia-Pacific 
region. Asia cannot afford to become inward 
looking, and won't. Intra-regional trade and 
commercial exchanges will be very important 
but links with the rest of the world will 
continue to provide major impetus to de- 
velopment. Asia will look to the traditionally 
‘advanced’ areas of the world for science, 
technology, speculative thought; for fast 
foods and fashions, but also political theories 
and models for social institutions and forms 
of government. 


This global inter-dependence will continue 
to affect our thinking on such aspects of 
regional co-operation as the Pacific Commun- 
ity concept. While Australia will need to work 
hard to take advantage of developments in 
our region, our overall approach will need to 
be global in outlook. Asian countries won't 
lose sight of the world for the region. Nor 
should we. 


| recently launched Bruce Grant's book, 
‘The Australian Dilemma’. In reading the 
book | was particularly struck by a passage on 
Asia. The passage is straightforward but it 
strips away layers of misapprehension and 
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A délegation fram the Chinese Ministry of 
Textile Industry visited Australia in October 
on a study tour of the leading wool research, 
manufacturing and marketing centres in the 
country. The delegation was lead by Mr He 
Zhengzhang, Vice Minister in the Ministry of 
Textile Industry, (left} who is shown inspect- 
ing samples of wool with the chairman of the 
Australian Wool Corporation, Mr David Asi- 
mus (right). (AIS photo). 


stereotype which long affected our national 
approach to Asia. The essential point is that 
Asia does not ‘threaten’ or ‘beckon’ Australia: 
‘It merely exists, in mostly manageable 
forms, offering Australia a chance to respond 
to its presence as one nation-state among 
many, rather than as an alien outpost’. 

Making that response will require a readi- 
ness to be positive, determined and inventive 
in approaching regional problems; to show a 
spirit of entrepreneurship ourselves; while at 
the same time displaying awareness of re- 
gional facts, perceptions, sensitivities. It will 
not be surprising if, in treading this difficult 
path, we occasionally stumble or have our 
toes trodden on. But if we make mistakes, if 
we encounter difficulties, let them be those of 
action and vision rather than those of timidity 
and lack of imagination. 

The challenges for Australia leading in to 
the 21st century are: to be independent — 
and assertive when we need to be — while 
becoming accepted as a member of the 
region; to be active in support of our interests 
and values without appearing naive, insensi- 
tive or moralising; and to work for the 
economic benefit of the region, not least our 
own small bit of it. 

These challenges are far from easy. But our 
national prosperity and standing depend on 
our facing them squarely. 
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Australian-Thai agricultural link* 


The National Agricultural Research Project (NARP) is a long-term program of reorganisation 
and development of infrastructure and personnel within the Thai Department of Agriculture 


(DOA). 


The project has two major aims, first to strengthen the capability of DOA in implementing 
national research programs based on crop research, and secondly to develop the basis of 
providing relevant technology for extension purposes. 

The project is partly financed with loan funds from the World Bank (US$30 million) and 
International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) (US$15 million). The project com- 
menced in 1981 and is to continue until July 1989. 


For the period ending July 1985, the Au- 
stralian Government has agreed to grant 
assistance totalling about 120 million baht 
(approx $6 million). More than 70 per cent 
of the assistance being given by Australia is 
for staff development within the Department 
of Agriculture to meet the long-term staffing 
and research needs of NARP. 

Both long and short-term staff training is 
being undertaken. Agreement has been 
reached in principle to support 408 long-term 
training fellowships over the life of the Pro- 
ject including 48 at PhD level, 150 at Masters 
Degree level, 70 at Bachelor Degree level and 
140 at the level of Agriculture Diploma. 

For those undertaking overseas Masters 
Degree studies, a special Masters Degree 
training program. has been arranged in asso- 
ciation with the University of Western Austra- 
lia in Perth. 

A total of 70 staff from the Department of 
Agriculture are expected to undertake their 
training in Perth over the life of the project. 

A joint PhD training program is also being 
developed between Kasetsart University and 
several Australian universities. 

One of the conditions of the fellowships 
being offered to personnel within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is that on the completion 
of studies the fellows return to take up 
positions attached to up-country research 
centres. 

This will also assist the Department in 
achieving its objective of decentralising the 
research undertaken by its staff. A feature of 
the program is that it maximises the opportu- 
nities for postgraduate training at Masters 
Degree level for personnel already based 
outside Bangkok. 

Fellowship selection criteria do not take 





* This article is based on information provided by 
the Australian Information Service, Bangkok. 
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account of English language levels but aim to 

provide the necessary training in Thailand 

and in Australia, after selection. 

In 1982 a total of 46 fellowships were 
awarded for further study over all levels with 
an additional 43 fellowships being awarded 
in 1983. 

At a ceremony held at the Australian 
Embassy in Bangkok earlier this month, air 
tickets and congratulatory letters were pre- 
sented by the Australian Ambassador, Mr 
G.A. Jockel, and the Director-General of the 
Thai Department of Agriculture, Dr Yookti 
Sarikaphuti to the following: 

@ 5 PhD candidates who will be undertaking 
studies at the University of Queensland in 
Brisbane, the Murdoch University in Perth, 
and the University of the Philippines; 

èe 10 Masters Degree candidates who will 
study at the University of Western Austra- 
lia, Perth; 

è 6 Masters Degree candidates who will 
undertake their studies in association with 
Thai Universities; 

è 8 Bachelor Degree candidates who will 
undertake studies at Institute of Agricultu- 
ral Technology within Thailand; and 

è 17 Agricultural Diploma candidates who 
will also undertake studies at Agricultural 
College within Thailand. 

In his address Dr Yookti said that without 
the development of research scientists and 
agricultural technicians the longer-term 
objectives of NARP could not have been 
achieved, 

Dr Yookti also commented that they were 
particularly grateful for the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s decision to support training within 
Thailand itself, as well as overseas. 

‘Further, it is the first occasion in which a 
project has included a substantial training 
provision for people at the level of agricultu- 
ral technicians, for whom a total of 210 
fellowships have been provided for Bachelor 
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Degree and Agricultural Diploma training, 
over the life of the project,’ he added, noting 
the provision of 48 PhD level fellowships and 
150 Masters Degree level fellowships. 


Most of the 1982 awardees have already 
commenced studies at institutions in Austra- 


lia and Thailand. ‘It has been particularly 
gratifying,’ said the Director-General, ‘to hear 
how successful have been the first group of 
Masters Degree students studying with the 
University of Western Australia. Several of 
these candidates have been achieving dis- 
tinction levels in their studies.’ 





Australian contribution to Thai rural electrification scheme 


The rural electrification scheme that is the major component of the Australian-Thai Chamber 
of Commerce contribution to the Rattanakosin Bicentennial will include a total of three 


villages. 


The Chamber's President, Mr Robert F. Goninon, said the cost of the project would be 7.8 


million baht. ($A1 = approx B.20). 


The three villages are located in a Kanchanaburi resettlement area which is designed to 
accommodate a population of several hundred families at present living in an area to be 
flooded during the completion of the Khao Laem Dam project about 25 kilometres away. 


At the heart of the Chamber's project is a 
micro-hydro electric turbine system which 
will be installed on a tributary of the Kwae 
Noi, otherwise known as the River Kwai. The 
turbine system will provide the villages with 
enough power to light their homes, to work 
sewing machines and tools, and to pump 
water from wells. 

Mr Goninon said he was touched by the 
enthusiastic support the project had received 





This article is based on information provided by 
Australian information Service, Bangkok. 


not only from companies in Australia and 
Thailand but also from Thai and Australian 
Government authorities, and non- 
commercial organisations such as the Re- 
turned Servicemen’s League clubs in Austra- 
lia and the Australian Women's Group in 
Bangkok. 

The largest contribution is one of 2.3 mil- 
lion baht from the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau, following on a request 
made by the Australian Ambassador to Thai- 
land, Mr G.A. Jockel. 

The scheme was dedicated in April. 





Australian funds help development aims in Fiji* 


Australian aid funds were mainly for money-generating projects and resources, the 
Australian High Commissioner to Fiji, Mr Colin McDonald, said when opening a 5000-ha 
reafforestation scheme at Dreketi, Macuata, on Fiji’s island of Vanua Levu recently. 

Mr McDonald said the Australian Government was mindful of Fiji's rural development 
efforts and aid from Australia was provided to cater for projects that would raise and sustain 


rural living. 


Fiji had shown Australia that it was pre- 
pared to work to improve socio-economic 
standards by exploiting land resources, and 
the people had shown they could make 
sacrifices to achieve development aims. 

He said the Dreketi project had taken a 





* This article is based on material supplied by the 
Australian Information Service, Suva. 
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number of years to materialise and patience 
was very much a part of the effort. 

The project involves replanting of Fiji in- 
digenous hardwoods such as dakua and yaka 
with exotic species, and is being funded by 
the Fiji and Australian Governments under a 
bilateral aid scheme over a 10-year period. 

it is envisaged that the scheme will include 
village participation as well as the use of local 
labour to plant trees. 
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Mr McDonald said the Australian Govern- 
ment was happy to finance a rural develop- 
ment effort that would eventually deal with 
timber production. 

With improved technology there was an 
increase in the world demand for timber and 
it was clear that timber from Fiji's industry 
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was destined for some of the world’s great 
hardwood markets. 

He said Japan, which sought most of its 
hardwood supply from Australia, was always 
looking for potential new suppliers, and Fiji 
should qualify for that role when the project 
got under way. 





Nuclear technology: Regional Co-operative Agreement 


Eleven metallurgists, chemical engineers and other experts from six Asian countries 
recently began a 16-week course to study the application of nuclear techniques in mineral 
processing. The course is part of a wider project on the industrial applications of isotopes and 
radiation technology under the Regional Co-operative Agreement (RCA) for research, 
development and training related to nuclear science and technology for South Asia, South 


East Asia and the Pacific. 


The RCA entered into force in 1972 and 
Australia became a member in 1977. Activi- 
ties are co-ordinated through the Secretariat 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency in 
Vienna. Major directions taken under the RCA 
are in the promotion of the transfer of 
modern nuclear technology in the areas of 
food and agriculture, health care, industrial 
development, environmental research and 
research reactor use including radioisotope 
production. 


This year Australia will contribute $345 000 
to the RCA project on industrial applications 
of isotopes and radiation technology in the 
field of mineral processing. 


The 16-week course on on-stream analysis 
and control of mineral concentrators com- 
menced at the Australian School of Nuclear 
Technology, Lucas Heights, near Sydney. It 
includes a visit to the Australian Mineral 
Development Laboratories in Adelaide and 
the Cobar mines in New South Wales to 
discuss the Australian-developed system for 
the continuous on-stream analysis of slurries 
in mineral concentrators. The course also 
includes a visit to the University of Queens- 
land to study control of mineral concentra- 
tors. The group is scheduled to visit the 
Philippines where it will receive on-the-job 
training in concentrator control at the Ben- 
guet plant of the Philex Mining Corporation. 





The Malaysian representatives on the nuclear technology courses were Mr Wong Yan Chong {left} fram 
the Overseas Mineral Development Department, Sabah Berhad, Ranau, and Mr Kee Chin Chin (third from 


left], from the Mines Research Institute of Malaysia, Ipoh, Perak. They are pictured with Mr John Watt |. 


(second from left), officer-in-charge of the Lucas Heights Unit of the CSIRO Division of Mineral Physics, 
and Dr Ken McCracken, Chief of the CSIRO Division of Mineral Physics. (AIS photo). 
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Completion of Fiji hydro-electric project* 


The Monasavu hydro-electric scheme, designed to provide power to Fiji’s main island, Viti 
Levu, was officially opened by the Fiji Governor-General, Ratu Sir Penaia Ganilau, on 27 
October. 

The Australian Government, through the Australian Development Assistance Bureau, has 
provided finance and technological expertise for the Monsavu project including cash grants of 
$10 million in stage one and $6.4 million in stages two and three. This constitutes the largest 
Australian financial commitment to a development assistance project in the South Pacific. 

The scheme, which will reduce by more than sixty per cent Fiji's reliance on imported diesel 
fuel for electricity generation, is the most ambitious engineering development scheme so far 


undertaken in Fiji. 


The project has cost an estimated $A230 
million, and has involved the construction of: 
è the 820 metre high Monasavu dam across 

the Nanuku creek in the Nausori highlands 

of Viti Levu; 

è the Wailoa powerhouse with four 20- 
megawatt generators; 

è a 5.4-km tunnel from the dam to the 
powerhouse; 

è a national control centre at Vuda, near 

Lautoka; 

è 132-Kv transmission line on 367 towers 
across Viti Levu; 





* This article is based on material supplied by the 
Australian Information Service, Suva, and Radio 
Australia. 
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è 73.5 km of access roads; and 

è weirs, shafts and tunnels for the diversion 
of a number of creeks in the catchment 
area to the Monasavu reservoir. 

Water from the 17-km long dam is fed into 
the tunnels and emerges at high pressure at 
the Wailoa power station where it is used to 
drive the four electricity generating turbines 
at the station. 

The Australian development assistance 
grants enabled the Fiji Electricity Authority to 
engage the Australian companies, Sir Alexan- 
der Gibb and Partners and Merz and McLen- 
nan Partners, to build the dam and transmis- 
sion projects. Another Australian company, 
Barclay Brothers Proprietary Limited, was the 
main contractor for the scheme’s tunnel. 
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Australia re-elected to the World Heritage Committee 


On 28 October Australia was re-elected to the World Heritage Committee (WHC) at a 
meeting of the states party to the Convention for the Protection of the World Cultural and 
Natural Heritage. The meeting took place during the early stages of the UNESCO general 
conference. The Convention provides a permanent legal, administrative and financial 
framework for promoting international co-operation in safeguarding the cultural and natural 


heritage of mankind. 


The principal responsibilities for the WHC, 
which is charged with the implementation of 
the Convention, are: 

@ the identification of the world heritage; 

è informing the public about it; and 

è providing assistance from the World Herit- 
age Fund to states whose resources, for the 
time being, are insufficient. 

In carrying out these responsibilities, the 
Committee prepares and publishes the World 
Heritage List and the List of World Heritage in 
Danger. The World Heritage List is designed 
to ensure that world heritage properties are 
identified and that they receive international 
recognition and protection. The WHC also 
decides on the use of the World Heritage 








; ' 3 He ka í 
Tasmanian Wilderness Society). 
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The lrenabyss, a deep gorge on the Franklin River in south-wes 


Fund for Technical Co-operation, and it prom- 
otes support for the aims of the Convention 
by co-ordinating and encouraging studies 
and research, by educational activities and by 
seeking to increase the resources of the Fund. 

The WHC is composed of 21 states party to 
the Convention, a third of whose terms of 
office expired during the UNESCO General 
Conference. Australia, which has been an 
active member of the Committee since its 
foundation in 1976, attaches considerable 
importance to its participation in the WHC 
whose activities have attracted increasing 
public interest in Australia, particularly in the 
light of the debate over South-West Tas- 
mania. 
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t Tasmania. {AIS photo courtesy of the 
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Parliament 


Bombing of the ROK Presidential 
party 


Following is a statement to the Parliament, 
by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 
11 October: 


Mr Speaker, last Saturday 8 October, Presi- 
dent Chun Doo Hwan of the Republic of Korea 
set out from Seoul to visit Burma, Sri Lanka, 
Australia, New Zealand and Brunei. He was to 
arrive, together with a substantial entourage, 
in Perth next Sunday 16 October. He was to 
come to Canberra on 17 October before 
visiting Sydney on 19 October and departing 
for New Zealand on 20 October. As a result of 
tragic circumstances, that visit has been 
postponed to another time. 

At the beginning of President Chun’s visit 
to Burma he was, on Sunday 10 October, to 
lay a wreath at the Martyrs’ Mausoleum in 
Rangoon. Because of heavy traffic the Presi- 
dent arrived late at the ceremony. The accom- 
panying party had gone ahead of him. A large 
and savage bomb explosion killed 19 mem- 
bers of the accompanying party. A large 
number were injured seriously. A number of 
Burmese nationals were also among the 
casualties and to their families our sympathy 
is also extended. 

The members of the Korean official party 
who were killed included the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of the Economic Plan- 
ning Board, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry, the 
Minister of Energy and Resources, the 
Secretary-General to the President of the 
ruling Democratic Justice Party, the Vice- 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, the 
Senior Secretary to the President for Econo- 
mic Affairs and the Co-ordinator of the Over- 
seas Co-operation Council. Those seriously 
injured included the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Vice-Minister of Fi- 
nance. 

The Governor-General and | have both sent 
messages of condolence to President Chun. 
On behalf of the Australian Government and 
people we have expressed deep shock in 
learning of the tragedy which befell President 
Chun’s party in Rangoon. We have conveyed 
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our condolences to the Government and 
people of the Republic of Korea and reaf- 
firmed Australia’s support for the Republic of 
Korea at this troubled time. We have asked 
President Chun to convey to the families of 
those who died our deep sympathy and we 
have wished a speedy recovery to the injured. 

In these messages and also in my own 
statement and the statement of the Deputy 
Prime Minister (Mr Lionel Bowen) on Sunday, 
we have pointed to the fact that a number of 
the people who died were known personally 
to us and other members of the Government 
and indeed, | believe, to many members of 
the Opposition. President Chun had 
embarked on this overseas tour as part of the 
Republic of Korea's broadening of its con- 
tacts with the region. We had welcomed the 
growing role of the Republic of Korea in the 
region's affairs and the growing significance 
of its links with Australia. Since our Govern- 
ment took office we have had close and 
productive contact with the Republic of 
Korea. 

Before the visit planned for next week by 
President Chun there had been four high level 
visits between Australia and Korea since my 
Government took office. In May the 
Secretary-General to the President, Dr Hahm 
Pyong Choon, visited Australia. He called on 
me and several other Ministers. Dr Hahm has 
been for many years one of the most articu- 
late spokesmen for the Republic of Korea. He 
was formerly, as honourable members would 
know, an ambassador of the Republic of 
Korea to the United States. Dr Hahm died in 
Rangoon. His death is recognised by us as a 
great loss to his country and he will be 
remembered with respect. 

In July, Mr Speaker, you visited the Repub- 
lic of Korea as the guest of the Speaker of the 
National Assembly, Mr Chae Mun Shick. On 
that visit, you also met Dr Hahm and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lee Bum Suk, 
as well as President Chun. Later that month, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, 
visited Seoul. He talked then with President 
Chun, with Dr Hahm, and with a number of 
others who died in Rangoon. He had exten- 
sive discussions with his counterpart, Foreign 
Minister Lee Bum Suk. Mr Lee had a long and 
distinguished career in managing the foreign 
relations of the Republic of Korea. tn particu- 
lar, during the 1970s, he managed the Repub- 
lic of Korea's policy towards the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea and the conduct 
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of discussions with the DPRK. Mr Lee died in 
Rangoon. 

At the end of August — six weeks ago — 
the annual round of ministerial trade talks 
between the Republic of Korea and Australia 
took place in Canberra. The leader of the 
Republic of Korea delegation was Mr Kim 
Dong Whie, Minister for Commerce and In- 
dustry. Mr Kim had had a distinguished 
career in the foreign service and was, until his 
appointment as Minister, permanent head of 
the Korean Foreign Ministry. Mr Kim also 
died in Rangoon. He will be remembered as a 
friend and a tough bargainer for his country 
and as a man of great enthusiasm and energy 
whose personal character contributed much 
to our relations. 

Mr Suh Sang Chul, the Minister of Energy 
and Resources had a particular connection 
with and affection for Australia and had many 
friends here. Until several years ago Mr Suh 
was the Republic of Korea’s representative at 
he World Bank in Washington. Australia and 
the Republic of Korea are members of the 
same constituency in the World Bank and so 
Mr Suh for several years worked closely with 
the Australian representative at the bank. Mr 
Suh died in Rangoon. 

Among the officials who died, Dr Kim Jae Ik 
stood out as an outstanding technocrat of 
great intellectual ability. He had become 
Senior Secretary to the President for Econo- 
mic Affairs. He had been invited to Australia 
in his own right some time ago and only the 
assumption of high responsibilities had stop- 
ped him from coming earlier. He too had 
many friends in Australia. 

| have mentioned these names to provide 
some indication of the depth of personal 
connections developed between Australia 
and the Republic of Korea at a very high level 
to underscore the personal loss that we 
share. The Republic of Korea has lost a 
number of its most important leaders. These 
were men of intelligence and vigor, among 
the brightest and most open-minded of lead- 
ers in a society undergoing great changes. 
They will be difficult to replace. We had been 
looking forward to President Chun’s visit in 
the expectation that it would contribute great- 
ly to the growth of an already substantial and 
positive relationship. Australia has given con- 
sistent and principled support to the Republic 
of Korea for 35 years since its foundation in 
1948. 

Australians fought and died in the Korean 
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War. In a continued environment of hostility 
on the peninsula since then, South Korea has 
been obliged to maintain very large armed 
forces and there have been difficulties and 
frustrations in the development of a more 
open political system. We nonetheless have 
remained confident, and continue to remain 
confident, that the basis for a strong, growing 
and beneficial relationship between our 
countries can be sustained. 

The bomb explosion at the Martyrs’ 
Mausoleum was a cruel blow. It has done 
nothing to contribute to a peaceful settlement 
of the problems of the Korean peninsula. It 
has deprived Korea of men of great experi- 
ence and ability. No one can gain or draw 
satisfaction from this wanton act of terrorism. 
We can only hope that it will not irreversibly 
damage the cause of peace in an area where 
the balance of forces is otherwise so delicate- 
ly poised. We convey to the Korean people 
our profound sympathy. 

As a mark of our respect, the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Leader of the House will leave 
Australia tonight to represent the Govern- 
ment at the memorial service to honour the 
dead. The honourable member for Hawker 
(Mr Jacobi), who is currently leading the 
Australian delegation to the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union Conference in Seoul, 
will also attend the service. We would also 
urge all nations with interests in the Korean 
peninsula to exercise restraint. The cost of 
the losses suffered to Korea and to all those 
with an interest in peace is already too high. 
They should not now be added to or com- 
pounded. | commend the motion to the 
House. 


Foreign policy aspects of the 
Budget 


Following are extracts from a statement to 
the Parliament by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 13 October, 
on foreign policy aspects of Appropriation 
Bill (No. 1): 


| have not made a comprehensive state- 
ment on foreign policy since becoming Minis- 
ter. That is not the product of wilful discour- 
tesy but rather follows a conscious purpose. 
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We have already made a major statement on 
the ANZUS alliance in the Parliament. It 
followed the ANZUS consultations a little 
earlier in Washington. In a few weeks time at 
the latest | hope to make a substantial 
statement about another regional aspect of 
foreign policy. | have rather hoped to get in 
place a series of statements about particular 
aspects of foreign policy and then to link 
them together in a general overview. 

What has concerned me — | am quite 
candid about this — is that if one were to rush 
in as a neophyte in the practical terms of 
being a Foreign Minister, make a comprehen- 
sive statement on foreign policy and thereaf- 
ter seek to force fit all major perceptions on 
foreign policy into that matrix, one may well 
discover in the light of experience that one 
would have preferred, having been given 
more time and experience, perhaps to have 
shaped a different mould. 

At the first opportunity which | believe to be 
appropriate | will make such a comprehen- 
sive statement. | do not think it would be 
accurate for the honourable member to 
assert dogmatically that there has been no 
communication in the Parliament on the 
matter of foreign affairs. There have been a 
number of debates on this topic. | freely 
concede that most of these have come about 
as a result of matters of public importance or, 
in one or two instances, notices of motion 
given by the Opposition on matters of con- 
cern in the field of foreign policy. But there is 
nothing novel or special about that; that is 
the proper function of the Opposition. As | 
recollect it, in each instance, with the excep- 
tion of one occasion this week when there 
was a slightly more vigorous exchange be- 
tween the Government and the Opposition, 
we have pretty much settled on biparti- 
sanship. There have been instances of dis- 
agreement in those debates. Not surprisingly, 
there has been a general view that respective 
parties would have done whatever the job 
was much better in government than the 
other party would have done. | think that is a 
well known symptom of the Australian style 
of politics and government in this chamber. 

What is more important is that one sees 
fairly clear evidence of a consistent pattern 
showing up in foreign policy in which there is 
a substantial area of agreement on both sides 
of the Parliament. | suggest that that pattern 
really started in the period 1972-75 under the 
Whitlam Labor Government. | argue that, as 
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in many other fields, but particularly in 
foreign policy, under the then leadership of 
Prime Minister Whitlam it was a period of 
inspirational activity in foreign policy. New 
directions were adopted and fresh 
approaches were accepted. | believe that the 
Opposition at that time — the present 
Opposition — and the new government in 
power under Gough Whitlam had a coinci- 
dence of views which were much more 
relevant to the modern age than had been the 
case in the past. | suggest that foreign policy 
in that earlier period suffered from a musti- 
ness of perception that had become dimmed 
over the years — a form of perception that 
had been shaped in a much earlier time and 
which had ceased to be relevant to the needs 
of this country. 

In all those circumstances, if one accepts 
that, one can see that even under the suc- 
ceeding government of Mr Fraser, under the 
foreign ministry of the present Leader of the 
Opposition (Mr Peacock) and then the hon- 
ourable member for Corangamite (Mr Street) 
whilst there were differences on particular 
issues or on some aspects of foreign policy, a 
common thread that had been established in 
that earlier period was evident and develop- 
ing. | assert that that is very much the case 
today. The reason | stress that point is that | 
believe that as much as possible it is impor- 
tant, if in no other area, that the spokespeople 
in the various political parties try to adopt 
some common understandings about Austra- 
lia‘s position in the world, its national interest 
within the international scene and how best 
to promote those matters. That is especially 
true when any of us are speaking overseas. 

Whilst we may, within the elegant style of 
parliamentary exchanges in Australia, resort 
to the cudgel rather than the rapier, | do not 
believe that overseas it pays to denigrate this 
country or to undermine its credibility or the 
respect to which it is entitled internationally. | 
think it is to the credit of all of us that this is 
very much the practice these days. That is a 
reflection of greater maturity in respect of 
these matters which is evident in the Parlia- 
ment. 

Parenthetically | observe that the role of the 
Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs and De- 
fence has been invaluable in injecting this 
sort of maturing process. | recall how much 
resistance there was in the 1960s on the part 
of the Australian Labor Party to joining that 
Joint Committee. | recall all sorts of dire 
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predictions and quite genuine objections to 
that committee being articulated by oppo- 
nents within the Labor Party. Accordingly, the 
Labor Party stood apart from the Committee 
for several years. | believe that to have been 
unfortunate for the Labor Party in that it 
deprived the Labor Party, at an important 
stage in foreign policy development in this 
country, of access to important information 
and, accordingly, of the opportunity better to 
shape and refine the perceptions of foreign 
policy. Since the Australian Labor Party 
joined the Joint Committee it has become 
abundantly evident that there is a very high 
level of co-operation and common under- 
standing between the representatives of the 
various parties who are members of that 
Committee on this important topic. 

One of the material results has been a 
series of splendid reports — very largely 
enjoying bipartisan support — coming from 
that Committee. Its reports have been com- 
mended widely. | have quite unrestrainedly 
commended them in this Parliament. | 
observe that among those who have served 
on sub-committees of that Joint Committee 
responsible for some of those reports has 
been the honourable member for Cook 
whose comments tonight, while critical in 
some respects — | note those criticisms with 
respect, although I do not necessarily agree 
with them — were measured, thoughtful, 
constructive and, | believe, helped to contri- 
bute to a positive debate on the subject of 
foreign policy. 

It is the view of the Government that there 
are a number of issues in foreign policy 
which we wish to see presented much more 
actively and formulated in sharper tones in 
appropriate forums. Prime amongst the inst- 
ances is the issue of disarmament. It is not 
my intention to go over the initiatives we 
have already taken in this area but | can 
report to honourable members that the over- 
whelming impression of the delegates to the 
United Nations General Assembly, currently 
convened in New York, is that there is a 
greater evidence of concern about this single 
issue, more than any other apparent at that 
Assembly. More than that, not only is this the 
dominant concern but also there is more 
concern about the stability of international 
relations across borders and security and 
continuity of government administration 
within borders evident at the current United 
Nations General Assembly, according to 
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observers who have many years participation 
at such assemblies behind them, than can be 
recollected at any time in the past decade or 
more. The reason for that, of course, as the 
honourable member for Stirling (Mr Ronald 
Edwards) emphasised in what was a rather 
masterful display, covering a wide field com- 
pactly but in an informed way, that there is 
throughout the world today evidence of se- 
rious conflict. That serious conflict, in a 
number of instances, has a latest capability of 
providing a flashpoint that could ignite a 
major conflagration. That in turn could draw 
the major powers of the world into a most 
undesirable confrontation with consequ- 
ences for all of us. 

It is in that context that we have decided to 
promote much more actively — certainly 
much more publicly — the issue of disarma- 
ment and arms control; the issue of peace. 
We are not talking just about nuclear 
weapons although these are dominant in our 
minds these days. We are also talking about 
conventional arms. Some $700 000m a year 
is being spent on armament — an extraordi- 
narily huge amount of money. | always find it 
perplexing that it is comparatively so easy for 
countries, developing countries as much as 
the developed countries, to divert resources 
into armament spending and yet:so ex- 
traordinarily difficult for them to make an 
adequate effort in the production of invest- 
able funds for the development of .underde- 
veloped countries. Accordingly, we find that 
the North-South dialogue today, while at full 
heat in rhetoric, is extremely deficient in 
actual action on the ground. 

There is talk about proposals for a global 
dialogue as a sort of touch stone for getting 
moving the principles explicitly espoused in 
the North-South dialogue. Associated ex- 
pressions such as the Brandt Commission 
report, the New International Economic Order 
and so on have been a touch stone for getting 
these principles moving. My great reserva- 
tion is that in trying to get a great global 
dialogue under way all we will be doing will 
be shifting the discussion, the talk, the lung 
beating which has been under way for so 
long in forums of the United Nations — not 
productively | regret to say — into another big 
tent with just as little productivity. My own 
hunch is that if we are to get those principles 
moving a series of ad hoc initiatives will have 
to be undertaken. They can be undertaken 
concurrently from different spheres. 
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In this | bear in mind the work of the 
Commonwealth Secretariat in introducing a 
working paper on a new Bretton Woods 
agreement. One may have reservations about 
the expectations which some countries seem 
to have about a new Bretton Woods agree- 
ment. It will not be a panacea should some 
new arrangements be put in place. If there are 
fundamental deficiencies in domestic econo- 
mic management for a country, bringing 
about some sort of new arrangement will not 
remedy those. But | believe there is a very 
strong argument for exploring what the de- 
ficiencies are — they are quite clearly there in 
the present international financial arrange- 
ment — and working to try to establish again 
within the ad hoc initiatives, a series of ad hoc 
responses to some of those problems and 
incrementally bring about a process of 
change. The point | am making, however, is 
that here is an illustration of how a particular 
principle which is quite explicit in the North- 
South dialogue is now being put into opera- 
tion. Perhaps other types of platforms can be 
brought into being or mobilised where they 
exist to take up other aspects of these princi- 
ples and to start getting some movement. | 
can see no other way for any really concrete 
movement in the future unless it is done in 
this sort of manner. The need of the develop- 
ing countries in the world is not so much for 
great gushes of the wisdom of what Western 
thought is all about but rather some very 
material things which will allow them to get 
access to sufficient investable funds at 
reasonable rates of interest and to have real 
access to trading opportunities instead of the 
florid flourish of politicians’ promises about 
freer trade when they are overseas and 
practising more protection when they are at 
home. 

| move on from the North-South debate 
and our clear commitment in that respect to 
the issue of human rights, which is another 
matter that exercises us greatly as a demo- 
cratic socialist party. The first thing one has to 
acknowledge is that, of course, there are clear 
cultural differences between societies and 
therefore between countries. There are diffe- 
rent ways of approaching the way in which 
the rights of people are regarded in a society 
as a result of cultural experiences and histor- 
ical background. But when all these things 
are said | have to say that | continually come 
to one conclusion from my experience over a 
long time now, and that is simply that no one 
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likes to be deprived of freedom. People, 
wherever they are, like to be free. They like to 
be free in the political and social sense but 
they also like to be free in the economic 
sense. Those of us in developed countries 
who have the deep commitment to small ‘I’ 
liberal principles of human rights and free- 
dom for individuals in the community must 
also recognise that these things become 
quite irrelevant if, at the same time, in a 
developing country the riches are not there 
and the abundance not available that we are 
used to. These things do not have the rele- 
vance they have for us unless bread and 
cheese is also available by which people can 
live. It is a simple metaphor. We are talking 
about guarantees for economic rights. To be 
effective these things must be linked as well. 

One could raise a number of other matters 
if one wished to but | do not wish to delay the 
House much further on those matters. | will 
make one brief reference to the development 
assistance program, the overseas aid prog- 
ram, of the Australian Government. This year, 
in real terms, the provision of funds repre- 
sents a 4 per cent increase. That is a substan- 
tial increase. One may look at the gross 
domestic product figure, that is aid as a 
proportion of GDP on a deposit basis, and 
note that in spite of the real increase of 4 per 
cent this year there is a reduction in the 
amount of aid as a proportion of gross 
domestic product as against the preceding 
year. Last year there was no growth in the 
economy — in fact it went into reverse. This 
year we are expecting growth of between 3 to 
4 per cent. That is a simple explanation for 
that statistical quirk. | think that the more 
important comparison or statistical reference, 
however, is the proposition of aid as a 
proportion of gross domestic product on 
what is called an encashment basis. This 
means the actual spending of money, as 
distinct from an undertaking to provide 
money which may not be called upon until 
some later time in the near future. Encash- 
ment means the actual demand on funds 
from within the Budget. In that respect we 
have the figure up to 0.48 per cent of GDP, 
which is the highest it has been since 1975-76 
when the last Budget of the last Labor 
Government was presented. 

| do not want to labour the point that we are 
smarter than the conservative coalition par- 
ties were when they were in government. The 
conservative coalition parties had a com- 
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‘white’ area. Under the South African 


Government's ‘resettlement’ program, Umbalwana will eventually be demolished and the inhabitants 
forced to move to identically numbered houses in ‘resettlement’ villages in their designated ‘homelands’. 
Millions of black South Africans have been ‘resettled’ in this way. (Photo courtesy of the UN). 


mendable record in the provision of aid 
during their period of office. It was a very 
difficult period in terms of economic manage- 
ment. It is still a very difficult period in terms 
of economic management. They set out to 
maintain the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau at respectable levels allowing 
for all of those difficulties. We aim at doing 
the same. | do not believe, except that we 
work very hard at manufacturing them, that 
there are any significant or important differ- 
ences between us in that field. 

The final matter | raise concerns South 
Africa, The honourable member for Kingston 
(Mr Bilney) referred to South Africa in his 
comments. | will concentrate on one aspect 
alone. | noted in one of the morning news- 
papers a reference to Mr Oppenheimer, who 
has declared that the so-called constitutional 
reforms in South Africa are not reforms. He 
will be voting against them in South Africa 
and urging people in South Africa to vote 
against them. Of course he is correct. They 
are not reforms. They are nothing more than 
a thin and fictitious veneer aimed at trying to 
give some respectability to what is a very 
poisonous and a very cruel form of racial 
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dictatorship which has been practised in that 
country intolerably for too long. 

The proposals are to replace a unicameral 
system with an arrangement whereby there 
will be three houses: A House of Assembly 
with 168 white members, a House of Repre- 
sentatives with 85 coloured members and a 
House of Deputies with 45 indian members — 
no black members. Let us put that to one side 
and note the combination of 85 coloured 
members and 45 Indian members respective- 
ly in the House of Representatives and the 
House of Deputies which is a total of 130, 
falling well short of the total of the 168 white 
members in the House of Assembly. The 
mathematics are obvious. The whites main- 
tain their dominance. It is merely a manipula- 
tion for the purposes of deception. It is a 
crude deception. It is an objectionable decep- 
tion. And it fools no one. 

Under the so-called constitutional reforms 
— and they are certainly not reforms — the 
pivotal function will rest with the Executive 
position of President. That of Prime Minister 
will be abolished. The President will have 
wide-ranging powers. He will have the au- 
thority to appoint and dismiss Ministers, 
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convene and dissolve Parliament, proclaim 
martial law, declare war, assent to or refuse 
Bills and to send Bills back to Parliament for 
reconsideration. Very importantly he will 
have the authority to determine whether 
matters are matters that are called ‘own 
affairs’, that is, they are peculiar to a particular 
house and are therefore dealt with only by 
that house — or are ‘general affairs’, in which 
case they will be dealt with by all of the 
Houses. That means, of course, that in the 
final result the white conservatives from the 
National Party will continue to determine the 
destiny of that country and, where it suits 
them, ignore as crudely and as cruelly as they 
have done so often in the past the views of 
the non-white members of the South African 
community. In other words, they will main- 
tain a process of steady strangulation of the 
expressions and the aspirations of the non- 
white people in this newly formulated politic- 
al system, if it ever comes into existence. 

The President, of course, will be elected by 
a college of 50 whites, 20 coloured people 
and 13 Indians. So, again, all the power has 
been concentrated in the hands of the whites. 
As | said, this is a contrivance — and a very 
crude contrivance — which deceives no one. 
The blacks are not represented. That is the 
most appailing aspect of this cruel mockery 
that the practitioners of apartheid seek to 
masquerade as constitutional reform. The 
blacks number more than 70 per cent of the 
South African population. But they are ex- 
cluded from any meaningful role at all in the 
political processes of South Africa. 

The flimsy pretext put up to seek to excuse 
this exclusion is that the blacks will have their 
political role, their authority and their destiny 
decided by themselves in their own home- 
lands. Putting to one side the economic 
disadvantages of many, if not all of these 
areas, one discovers that some simple statis- 
tics show the brazen unfairness of what is 
being practised here. There are 20 million 
blacks in South Africa. Under the homelands 
arrangement, they will have 13 per cent of the 
total area of land. There are five million 
whites in South Africa. They will have 87 per 
cent of the total area of land in South Africa. 
So the rampant injustices, the crudeness of 
the policy and all of the cruel, malicious and 
nasty excesses that we have seen in the past 
will continue. This is not reform at all. It is a 
mockery, a provocation and a crude carica- 
ture that is being foisted on the people of 
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South Africa, and all in an attempt to deceive 
the people of the West. For our part, we revile 
this grand but malicious infamy against the 
fundamental rights of man in South Africa. 


The final point in all of this is that to this 
stage, since the election of this Government, 
we have been following the principles — in 
relation to our responses to apartheid where 
it affects sportspeople and the apartheid 
policy where it affects our relationships with 
South Africa — we have been following the 
principles which were pursued by the last 
conservative government — the Fraser Gov- 
ernment. Those principles were very much 
laid down by the earlier Whitlam Govern- 
ment. So, there is continuity in this area. 
There has been no deviation at ail. 


| noted, when | was absent from Australia, 
some critical commentary about South Afri- 
can women squash players participating in a 
squash competition in Western Australia. The 
advice | received was that on balance — and a 
very fine balance — we followed the princi- 
ples which had been followed by the previous 
Government and which, before that, had 
been established very much by the Labor 
Government. It had to be accepted that the 
women from South Africa participating in 
that competition did not come forward as 
representatives of their country or as mem- 
bers of a team from that country, but that 
they were there as individual participants 
very much in the same way as individual 
participants in golf have come forward and 
have been allowed to compete in such com- 
petitions in Australia in the past. Accordingly, 
in those circumstances and bearing in mind 
the Brisbane code of conduct which was 
thrashed out last year on this subject, it was 
decided to allow those women to participate 
in that competition. 


We have not deviated — and we do not 
intend to deviate — from the principles which 
were laid down. We have instituted a review 
which should come before the Cabinet next 
week when it considers the sporting aspects 
of apartheid policy. The Prime Minister (Mr 
Hawke) has declared unequivocally that at 
the very least there will be no reduction and 
no diminution in the principles which will be 
pursued as a result of that review as against 
those which are in place at the moment. That 
is my view. That is the objective which | will 
certainly be firmly pursuing in any discus- 
sions on this matter. 
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Prisoners of Conscience Week 


Following is a statement to the Parliament 
by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 
20 October: 


| am sure that | will be expressing the view 
of the whole House in regard to this matter. 
The Government applauds Amnesty Interna- 
tional’s initiative in organising the annual 
‘Prisoners of Conscience Week’. This year the 
week, which is being observed international- 
ly, including in Australia, seeks to draw 
attention to the plight of thousands of human 
rights activists who find themselves in prison 
around the world. Amnesty International is 
collecting signatures to a petition calling for 
an universal amnesty for all prisoners of 
conscience none of whom — it is important to 
note — has used or has advocated violence. 
Amnesty International hopes to obtain more 
than a million signatures to the petition and 
to present it to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations just prior to the United Na- 
tions Human Rights Day on 10 December. 

| remind the House that it is particularly 
appropriate that we pay special attention to 
human rights in 1983 as this year marks the 
35th anniversary of the adoption by the 
United Nations of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. This Government — as | 
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know does the Opposition — attaches strong 
priority to human rights issues and strongly 
supports Amnesty International's efforts to 
strengthen the expression of public concern 
in Australia on these issues. The Government 
co-operates closely with Amnesty Interna- 
tional and is particularly appreciative of the 
information-gathering work done by it. | 
make the point, and again | know it is shared 
by members opposite from their experience 
of government, that it is often the case that 
non-government organisations in this area 
are often able to do things more effectively 
than are governments themselves. 

We commend the petition calling for a 
universal amnesty for all prisoners of consci- 
ence. At a ceremony today in King’s Hall, 
presided over by Senator Missen, the Chair- 
man of the Australian Parliamentary Group of 
Amnesty International, a petition was signed 
by representatives of all parties represented 
in the Parliament. Honourable members will 
be aware that it has not been the practice of 
holders of the office of Prime Minister to sign 
petitions. However, | wish to associate myself 
with this cause, both as a citizen and as Prime 
Minister. Accordingly, in the presence of the 
Leader of the Opposition this afternoon | had 
the honour to light a candle of hope at the 
ceremony in King’s Hall on behalf of impris- 
oned human rights activists. 


One of Papua New Guinea's 
most decorated servicemen, Mr 
Osi Ivarao, former Curator of 
Bomana War Cemetry, is to re- 
turn home after spending three 
months in the Greenslopes Re- 
patriation Hospital in Brisbane. 
Mr Ivarao was flown to 
Australia in July by a RAAF 
aircraft to have an artificial limb 
fitted after he lost his leg 
through diabetes. He is pictured 
walking through the Hospital 
Ground with Nursing Super- 
visor, Ms Helen Brown. {AIS 
photo}. 
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Foreign Minister's speech to the 
UN General Assembly 


Following is the text of the statement by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP, to the UN General Assembly, on 4 
October: 


Mr President, 

It gives me great pleasure to congratulate 
you upon your election as President of this 
38th Session of the General Assembly. Sir, 
the experience of Panama — and your per- 
sonal role in that experience — ensure that 
you will serve, in this high office, with 
distinction. The Australian Government also 
warmly welcomes to the United Nations, St 
Christopher and Nevis, which is a fellow 
member of the Commonwealth and now the 
158th member of our organisation. 


The United Nations 


In this year’s report, the Secretary-General 
observes that the drive towards an effective, 
peaceful and more equitable world order has 
slowed, that the incentive to develop interna- 
tional institutions has weakened, that political 
will has been dissipated. He has urged a 
return to the far-sighted diplomacy of the 
founding years of this organisation, and a 
recommitment by all of us to the Charter. The 
regaining of that vision and that commitment 
has become an urgent responsibility. We 
must recognise the extent to which we have 
drawn on the credit and credibility which 
underlies the whole operation of the United 
Nations. We must act with a genuine sense of 
urgency to re-establish the vitality and the 
authority of this organisation. It is true that 
millions around the world have better lives — 
have lives to live — because of the work of 
the United Nations agencies. It is equally 
true, and we must accept the consequences, 
that in these past 38 years, a very significant 
proportion of the world’s people have grown 
up judging the United Nations by what it has 
been abie to do. These are not just the people 
pre-disposed to scoff at the noble aspirations 
defined at the founding conference in San 
Francisco. They include the most passionate 
believers in the civilised world community for 
which the United Nations stands. They have 
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suffered too long the denial of what this body 
offers them. We have the Charter. We have 
the principles. What we lack is the consistent 
will to implement them — a sufficient com- 
mitment to this institution which is the real 
and only expression of the international com- 
munity. There are notable achievements on 
the United Nations record, but we cannpt 
overlook any longer those many unfulfilled 
expectations. Dr Evatt, one of the first presi- 
dents of this General Assembly and a disting- 
uished predecessor of mine, sought to 
guarantee the position of the middle and 
small powers because he knew that they 
would need the United Nations most. He 
wanted limitations on the use of the veto in 
the Security Council and enhanced powers 
for the General Assembly. The force of those 
ideas for an effective, participatory United 
nations is undiminished. 

Realistically, Australia accepts that it is not 
possible to go back literally to the structure 
and procedures envisaged in the 1940s. 
While it is true, for example, that the powers 
given to the Security Council to deter, pre- 
vent, punish and terminate aggression were 
thought practicable then, they are no longer. 
Those sections of the Charter providing such 
powers were based on a great power consen- 
sus that was always fragile and, in the event, 
short lived. Today, the Security Council must 
operate by persuasion and consent. But it 
must operate better. A number of sugges- 
tions have been made in this regard — most 
notably by the Secretary-General and the 
Nordic Governments. It is the earnest hope of 
the Australian Government that the specific 
proposals to come forward during this Ses- 
sion will be firm and practical — and that they 
will be acted upon. Obviously, the Security 
Council is at the nub of any proposition to 
make the operation of the United Nations 
more effective. And the crucial element in 
what happens there is the state of relations 
between the superpowers. It is clear to all of 
us, and acknowledged by the parties them- 
selves, that the relationship is going through 
a difficult phase. | do not doubt that the 
leaders of the United States and the Soviet 
Union are aware that a serious mistake, or a 
breakdown, in the management of that rela- 
tionship could destroy us all in this age of 
nuclear weapons. 

The United Nations was planned to be a 
forum for discussion of the major issues of 
concern to the world. But there is a responsi- 
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bility we all share — particularly the super- 
powers, but also the countries of the North 
and South, East and West — to avoid under- 
mining this institution by allowing it to be- 
come merely another venue for the pursuit of 
sterile objectives such as bilateral competi- 
tion between the superpowers or empty 
rhetoric by one group calling for unrealistic 
demands from another. | appeal to both sides 
in all earnestness and good faith to have 
regard to the wider significance and potential 
of this one all-embracing institution of the 
world community. The United Nations is all 
of us. | do not suggest a retreat from reality, 
only an effort to minimise the potentially 
crippling impact upon this body at a time 
when it is, we must acknowledge, debilitated. 
Obviously, the United Nations can never be 
fully effective without normal relations be- 
tween the superpowers. | suggest only that 
we try to maintain it in the best condition 
possible until that time arrives. 

There is one sense in which the superpow- 
ers live in a world exclusive of others. They 
deal with each other on issues, and on a 
plane that others cannot share. Yet all our 
destinies are potentially at stake in their 
relationship. And it is here, the United Na- 
tions, that we, who are not great powers, see 
our best opportunity to make known our 
shared concern. It seems to us, Mr President, 
that these great and threatening tensions 
flow from fundamental misconceptions. The 
difficulty is to find adequate means to 
address those fundamentals when they are 
such compelling distractions in the flow of 
events within the relationships. 

There is no ambiguity in Australia’s posi- 
tion in the broad picture. We are allied with 
the United States. We are a democracy. We 
support democratic institutions and those 
who share our values. The Australian Gov- 
ernment, like the Governments of other 
democracies, expresses the will and the in- 
terests of the people who elect us. When the 
Soviet Union chose to destroy an unarmed 
Korean airliner, we condemned their action in 
the strongest terms — and that, manifestly, 
was the feeling of our people. The same was 
true of the reaction in democratic societies to 
the invasion of Afghanistan. Democratic Gov- 
ernments reflect their constituencies or they 
do not survive. By virtue of that same pro- 
cess, we can assure the Soviets with utter 
certainty that the people of our democracies 
have no interest in confrontation. Whatever 
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judgment Soviet leaders may make about the 
system in the West, they have no justification 
for a view that it is bent on the destruction of 
the Soviet people’s security and welfare. In 
their theoretical analysis of the world, and 
their vision of the future, those Soviet leaders 
must concede a secure and lasting place to 
the West, and to the non-aligned and de- 
veloping countries. It is not legitimate to seek 
their subversion and overthrow. 

In the West, as we also assess future 
prospects, we must concede a proper place 
for the Soviet Union — not only in terms of 
power, but as defined by the legitimate 
concerns and aspirations of the Soviet peo- 
ples. The extent to which those peoples have 
suffered in war and invasion — and not only 
in this century — is something almost beyond 
the comprehension of most of us. Yet that 
experience greatly influences Soviet judg- 
ments and policies, and must be understood. 
To understand is not exculpate, however, 
when transgressions of proper international 
conduct occur. Essentially, | am suggesting 
that wherever possible, we encourage and 
assist the superpowers — to moderate anta- 
gonisms, to obtain new understandings, 
perhaps to find new mechanisms for political 
action and consultations, and for all of us to 
rid ourselves of dangerous stereotypes and 
misconceptions. The United Nations must be 
capable of providing some of those mechan- 
isms. Unquestionably, the need is even grea- 
ter now than at the time of our founding. 
From this distance, we may judge that there 
was excessive enthusiasm then for a body 
with the authority of a final arbiter. Today, we 
can not expect it to be that. Since the fragile 
consensus of the greater powers dis- 
appeared, the Security Council has had to 
operate by persuasion and consent — a 
situation unlikely to change in the near future. 
Security Council members have a privileged 
position in the United Nations system. This is 
the more so of the five permanent members 
— most especially so of the two superpow- 
ers. It is the view of the Australian Govern- 
ment that additional responsibilities accom- 
pany that privilege. And the greater the 
privilege the greater the responsibility. 

| hope the Council will begin to look more 
often to its constituency. | am pleased to note 
the Secretary-General’s efforts to work more 
closely with the Security Council and hope 
they will be reciprocated. It may be timely to 
review the whole body of procedures and 
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mechanisms employed by the Council. 
Periodic and private meetings of the Security 
Council as envisaged in earlier times could be 
useful in the present climate. Private meet- 
ings may be helpful in developing arrange- 
ments for informal examination in the early 
stage of a dispute. The habit of moving public 
debates after the fighting has started has not 
as a general rule been beneficial. When the 
Security Council is called together in the 
circumstances of an outbreak of hostilities, it 
is difficult not to regard a demand for the 
cessation of hostilities as a minimum de- 
mand. Yet the truth very often is that the 
demand is not practical and might anyway 
advantage the aggressor. 

One of the trends that has weakened the 
authority of the United Nations in recent 
years is the by-passing of the Security Coun- 
cil, usually for one of two reasons: the 
certainty of veto or the likelihood of insub- 
stantial action. On the latter point, it is not 
beyond us to devise better methodology, 
taking into account the practical possibilities 
for information gathering, United Nations 
involvement, the initiation of discussions or 
negotiations between the parties and for 
follow up. As to the veto, valid arguments 
have been presented — frequently — for and 
against it. It is with us. We are entitled, in my 
view, to expect that those who hold such 
power will use it with restraint and on a 
judgment broader than mere self interest. It 
does not exist to promote immobility. The 
Charter was designed as a practical instru- 
ment as well as a statement of principle, Mr 
President, and the veto power is one practical 
recognition that all states are not equal in 
terms of power. It is a practical reminder that 
some members are able to exercise a stron- 
ger claim on our attention than others. On the 
other hand, the Charter created a democracy 
in the General Assembly. Here, our common 
interests predominate. The relationship bet- 
ween this Assembly and the Security Council 
should be mutually supportive. The overall 
results should provide, for those many coun- 
tries who need it, the assurance that their 
highest priority can be the well-being of their 
people rather than a costly pursuit of security. 


Peace-keeping 


In providing this assurance, | suggest, the 
United Nations must find the capability and 
the will to mount effective peace-keeping 
operations. As | stated earlier, this Organisa- 
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tion has been notably weakened by being 
by-passed when a need such as this arises yet 
there can be no expectation of effective 
United Nations action. The most obvious 
feature, perhaps, of past peace-keeping ven- 
tures by the United Nations has been that the 
war was already under way when the peace- 
keepers were sent. In these times, when grass 
fires can so readily become conflagrations, 
we must surely think carefully about the 
scope for more pre-emptive action. 


Human rights 


Along with remedial action in respect of 
peace-keeping, there is desperate need for 
revitalised United Nations activity in the 
areas of disarmament negotiation and the 
defence of human rights. A fundamental area 
of concern to the United Nations, and to all 
decent people, is the need for vigilance in the 
preservation of human rights. The reality is 
that the United Nations, and its members 
have made great progress in this field, 
whether defined in terms of fundamental 
political freedoms, action against racism, 
action against sexism, or the general de- 
velopment of law and legal practice affecting 
human rights. But human rights, individually 
and collectively, are still violated daily. One of 
the fundamental tests of a principled orga- 
nisation, like the United Nations, will be its 
ability to protect the rights of individuals as 
human beings. Human rights are gravely 
challenged by deterioration in economic and 
political conditions. Seeking to guarantee 
them in law is an essential foundation but we 
must stop the common phenomenon of hu- 
man rights being the first casualty of econo- 
mic and political difficulty. We must stop this 
because it is wrong, but also because if the 
needs of human rights are ignored the seeds 
of a second round of violence are sown. 
Central to the policy of all governments must 
be a determination to pursue economic and 
social policies compatible with the preserva- 
tion of the rights of the individual. 


North-South 


The debate about the ‘right to develop- 
ment’ in the human rights bodies of the 
United Nations is important in the North- 
South economic debate. We understand that 
human rights in the absence of guarantees 
concerning economic rights seem hollow to 
the poor of the world. Poor men are more 
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impressed with the provision of bread than 
the abstract wisdom of Western thought. 
They are best served when they benefit from 
both. Similarly, struggling, developing na- 
tions are more inspired by guaranteed access 
to export markets, better pricing policies, 
adequate credit on reasonable terms and a 
fair flow of investment with which to promote 
their development, than by the cold comfort 
of homilies about the fictitious free flow of 
market forces in international trade. 

Mr President, | have noted the emphasis 
given by many speakers to the fragility and 
dangers inherent in the present international 
economic situation. The nature of these prob- 
lems and the need for the rich countries of the 
world to respond generously — and indeed in 
their own interest — to the economic difficul- 
ties of the developing nations, including the 
indebtedness of many Third World countries, 
is clear. If | can expand on a metaphor of 
Claude Cheysson, the Foreign Minister of 
France, likening the potential economic fai- 
lure of some developing countries to an 
aircraft stalling at the point of take off, | would 
add that, should crash landings occur, they 
will be in the midst of substantial slabs of 
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developed nations’ economies. The effect will 
be mutually crippling, not only in terms of the 
impact of failed major financial institutions, 
but also as a consequence of the disastrous 
impact on two-way North-South trade flows. 
In fact, if we fail to help remedy the economic 
problems of the developing world, we shall 
invest, deeply and unwisely, in policies which 
may well disable the developed world itself. 
in these circumstances the proposals for the 
NIEO, the Brandt Commission Report, and 
the principies of the North-South dialogue 
should command more constructive and de- 
termined responses from the developed na- 
tions of the world than they have so far been 
ready to make. Some of the key proposals 
contain economic and logistical problems; 
but these difficulties are not sufficient reason 
for doing nothing — or at most, precious little 
— about them. As a democratic socialist 
government, the Government of Australia is 
firmly committed to working constructively 
and practically in pursuit of the objectives set 
down in these various programs and we 
would wish that there will be an unambi- 
guous declaration of renewed intent on the 
part of all industrialised nations to work 
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towards these ends. In this way, the moral 
compulsions in defence of human rights are 
directly linked with a demonstrated and 
genuine concern for economic rights. 


Arms control and disarmament 


Nothing, however, threatens human rights, 
life, or a decent standard of living more 
clearly, more deeply than war and arma- 
ments. During the last year we have witnes- 
sed in all parts of our heterogenous world a 
rising voice against the arms race. This voice 
must be heard, especially by those who have 
the responsibility of making decisions of 
government. What is at issue is a fun- 
damental refusal by people, all over the 
world, to accept that humanity will be defe- 
ated and destroyed by technology. The ques- 
tion is — do we run the machine or does it run 
us? Will the ‘awful arithmetic of the atomic 
bomb’ overwhelm us and destroy us? It is 
more than a rhetorical comment to say that 
nuclear weapons represent a genocide of the 
human spirit. Their destructive power is over- 
whelming. They represent an expression of 
the genius of man in science and technology. 
But to allow the genius to turn against 
humanity is to admit a final genocide. 

As the Secretary-General has pointed out in 
his report to the General Assembly, the 
principles of the Charter are no more closely 
tied to the survival of humanity than in the 
field of disarmament. Interestingly, he has 
said that we need a ‘re-commitment’ to those 
principles. In this single word he has drawn 
our attention to a fact of vital significance, 
that is, that the principles are there, they exist 
in our Charter, and that they hold a livelier 
place in our imagination and in our actions in 
the past than they do today. That place must 
be restored and strengthened. We must re- 
commit ourselves to the maintenance of 
peace at the lowest possible level of arma- 
ments and to disarmament as one of man- 
kind’s highest practical goals. The need for 
this is urgent and this is what the people of 
the world are telling us. They will not accept 
that the system is out of control. They will not 
accept the arms race mentality. The stakes at 
issue are far too high, and the possibility of 
error, leading to global catastrophe, grows 
daily and grows in direct proportion to the 
introduction of every new nuclear weapons 
system. 

The Australian Government is committed 
to the arms control and disarmament goals of 
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the United Nations, both as enshrined in the 
Charter and in the substantial fabric of inter- 
national law that has been developed since 
our organisation came into existence. That 
body of law should be developed further and 
adhered to universally. One of the Australian 
Government's first actions following its elec- 
tion was to make policy decisions in the 
disarmament field which elevated disarma- 
ment and arms control goals to the required 
level of priority within our foreign policy, 
particularly in relation to our role within the 
wider world community. It did this, streng- 
thened by the certain knowledge that this was 
what the Australian people wanted. Australia 
is determined that there be an end to the 
nuclear arms race and a reduction in the 
number and kinds of nuclear weapons held 
by nuclear weapons states. We are deter- 
mined that the treaty on the non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons be strengthened and 
adhered to universally. Linking these two 
objectives, we are determined that there 
should be an end to nuclear testing, in all 
environments for all time. We will seek, with 
all possible vigour, an international agree- 
ment to ensure that the arms race does not 
extend to outer space. Nuclear issues are 
central to the survival of mankind. But people 
die daily, and in alarming numbers, through 
the use of conventional weapons. 

The arms trade is running at some $700 
billion per year. This is a major threat to life 
and human rights. It provides no security. It is 
manifestly an illusion to believe that security 
stems from the barrel of a gun, and the 
allocation of resources away from develop- 
ment and the promotion of decent standards 
of living that is involved in this trade is a 
scandal of monumental proportions. Military 
budgets must be reduced. The arms trade 
must be curbed. Action must be taken to stop 
the black-market trade in arms. Australia 
believes these three goals are ideal subjects 
for negotiations by the United Nations. We 
will be promoting action accordingly. Che- 
mical weapons — the so-called ‘poor man’s 
atomic bomb‘ — are abhorrent. Their effects 
are devastating and inhuman. They are cheap 
and easily stored. They are ‘ideally’ suited to 
the non-industrial world. They must be out- 
lawed. Australia will strive to see an interna- 
tional convention developed with this effect. 
Mr President, | should like now to turn to 
several issues of particular concern to Au- 
stralia. 
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Cambodia 


Australia is and will be for all time a part of 
the South East Asian and South Pacific 
region. We are naturally concerned that a 
stalemate continues over the Cambodian 
question. This perpetuates a situation of 
instability between the countries of Indo- 
China and neighbouring countries, in which 
the immediate victims are the Cambodian 
people themselves. Australia favours a poli- 
tical solution in Cambodia. We do not support 
any approach based on a continuation of the 
present military activity. Any resolution of the 
conflict will need to include basic require- 
ments, such as the withdrawal of foreign 
forces from Cambodia and a form of self- 
determination for the people of that country. 
Unfortunately, | expect no quick solution. 


Southern Africa — Namibia 


We fully understand the frustrations ex- 
pressed by many delegations that the imple- 
mentation of Security Council Resolution 435 
on Namibia should have been obstructed for 
so long. It is clear now that the long-delayed 
independence of Namibia is being held up by 
extraneous issues not encompassed in the 
United Nations plan, such as its linkage with 
the withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola. 
Australia believes that those extraneous 
issues should not be allowed to impede 
Namibia's accession to independence. | am 
also concerned to note that the repugnant 
system of apartheid continues without 
meaningful modification in South Africa. It is 
abhorrent to the human spirit that a State 
should exercise such blatant discrimination 
against its own citizens on the grounds of 
race. This in turn sows the seeds of instability 
as the State continues to feel the necessity to 
suppress the aspirations of those seeking to 
express their rights. 


Middle East 


Last year, at this time, the General Assem- 
bly expressed its anguish at the cruel events 
which engulfed Lebanon and its people. It is a 
tragedy that Lebanon is still in the grip of 
turmoil and conflict. t is more than ever 
urgent that the conditions be created for the 
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Government of Lebanon to be able to assert 
its authority over its sovereign territory. We 
welcome the ceasefire as an indispensable 
first step towards a peaceful statement. We 
sincerely hope that all sides to the conflict will 
be able to meet together in a genuine effort to 
find a solution to Lebanon's internal prob- 
lems on the basis that Lebanon's hopes for 
the future lie in dialogue. The tragedy of 
Lebanon has also served to emphasise yet 
again the continuing and pressing need for a 
comprehensive, just and lasting settlement in 
the Middle East dispute. For Australia, this 
means the need to sustain the right of Israel 
to exist behind secure and recognised bor- 
ders. That is an absolute commitment. Equal- 
ly, it means recognition of the central import- 
ance of the Palestinian issue in any settle- 
ment. The Australian Government acknow- 
ledges the right of self-determination for the 
Palestinian people, including their right, if 
they so choose, to independence and the 
possibility of their own independent State. 
The Australian Government also recognises 
that whatever arrangement is finally agreed 
upon will evolve from processes involving 
the people of the immediate region, including 
Syria and Jordan. The roles and views of the 
superpowers cannot be ignored in any such 
process. 


East Timor 


Earlier this year, | noted on behalf of the 
Australian Government that Indonesia had 
incorporated East Timor, and at the same 
time, | expressed our concern that an interna- 
tionally supervised and accepted act of self- 
determination had not taken place. Australia 
notes the decision of this Assembly to defer 
consideration of the situation in East Timor 
until the 39th Session of the General Assem- 
bly and we hope that Indonesia and Portugal 
will be able to use the time between now and 
the next General Assembly to reach a lasting 
settlement of this question; a settlement 
which will take account of the best interests 
of the people of East Timor. 


Central America 


Tensions in Central America have in- 
creased since the General Assembly last met. 
Australia believes that solutions to the prob- 
lems of this region lie in the maintenance of 
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the principle of non-intervention in the inter- 
nal affairs of other states and in the efforts 
directed towards domestic reforms and re- 
conciliations. Australia welcomes and sup- 
ports the important role the Contadora coun- 
tries are now playing in seeking to develop a 
dialogue and consensus among the countries 
of the region. 


Antarctica 


Before concluding my statement, Mr Presi- 
dent, | feel obliged to turn to an issue which is 
on the agenda of the General Assembly for 
the first time, and which is of particular 
importance to Australia, namely Antarctica. 
The Antarctic Treaty is a uniquely successful 
and co-operative international instrument. It 
is a major disarmament agreement and ex- 
cludes all military activities. It forbids nuclear 
explosions in Antarctica and prohibits the 
dumping of nuclear waste. There is a compre- 
hensive system of on-site inspection, with 
observers being guaranteed freedom of ac- 
cess at any time to all areas of Antarctica. The 
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resulting demilitarisation and denuclearisa- 
tion of the continent — to which the two 
superpowers are parties — is of great value to 
mankind and of specific value to Australia as 
a neighbouring continent. The Antarctic reg- 
ime is also an instrument of conservation and 
management of resources. | should add that 
the Treaty is not exclusive. Any State may 
joinand28 nations with diverse economic and 
political interests have already done so. The 
most recent adherents to the Treaty are India 
and Brazil. Australia is concerned about the 
introduction of this matter into the United 
Nations lest the substantial achievements of 
the Treaty system be put at risk. The United 
Nations was created to solve problems; not 
to create new ones. It is the opinion of the 
Australian Government that any attempt to 
negotiate a new international agreement on 
Antarctica or to renegotiate parts of the 
Treaty would prove counter-productive and 
introduce uncertainty and possible instability 
into a region of hitherto unparalleled interna- 
tional harmony. 
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Mr President, the United Nations symbol- 
ises and provides the framework for the 
steady, almost relentless, growth of a sense 
of world community. This sense of world 
community is a unique feature of the twen- 
tieth century — a product of communications 
technology, economic development and poli- 
tical consciousness, and this sense of world 
community will continue to grow with the 
inevitable increase of interdependence. In 
this context, the United Nations is absolutely 
essential. Indeed, its great achievement has 
been that, for almost forty years now, it has 
given effective and continuing expression to 
this new dimension of the community of 
nations, It has done this in a period of 
unparalleled change, including the era of 
decolonisation, over which it presided, and 
major shifts in the disposition of power. To 
compare the agenda and compass of this 
body with that of the League of Nations fifty 
years ago is to appreciate why one has 
endured where the other could not. The 
evolution of this essential institution cannot 
be allowed to falter now. 

We cannot escape the fact that the process 
is becoming more and more difficult — not 
least because this growing sense of world 
community sits uneasily with the system of 
nation states that were chosen as the basis of 
our political system. The inherent tension 
between notions of untrammelled national 
interest and a growing sense of world com- 
munity present our greatest challenge as 
individual Governments and as United Na- 
tions. We face great enough pressures indi- 
vidually; the United Nations must bear the 
sum of these conflicts and manage them 
constructively. The alternatives are limited: a 
world dominated, in a state of perpetual 
tension, by a handful of great powers, or a 
resort to arms that would leave very little 
future for any of us. These, | remind you, 
were the very things the United Nations was 
created to eliminate. 

Thank you, Mr President. 


Nobel Peace Prize — Mr Lech 
Walesa 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 6 October: 


The Prime Minister today sent the follow- 
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ing message to Mr Lech Walesa: 

‘On behalf of the Government and people 
of Australia | congratulate you warmly on 
being awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 
1983. The courage, determination and dignity 
with which you have sought to ensure re- 
spect for the rights of Polish workers to 
freedom of association have won the admira- 
tion of governments and workers in many 
parts of the world. 

You have always pursued your objectives 
by peaceful means often in the face of 
provocation and harassment. You have 
pressed for a solution to the problems of 
Polish workers on the basis of reconciliation 
and consensus. This has been an example to 
the many peoples of the world whose strong 
desire to exercise their fundamental human 
rights and freedoms is frustrated. 

| wish you success in your work for a 
peaceful and prosperous Poland.’ 


Military instructors to stay in 
Uganda 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 
7 October: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, and the Minister for Defence, 
Mr Gordon Scholes, announced today that 
the Government had decided to extend Au- 
stralia’s participation in the Commonwealth 
Military Training Team in Uganda (CMTTU) 
for a further six months until April 1984. This 
will be the final Australian contribution to the 
CMTTU. President Obote of Uganda re- 
quested this final extension in August 
through the auspices of the Commonwealth 
Secretary-General. 

Australia has provided five military instruc- 
tors to the CMTTU, the members of which are 
drawn from seven Commonwealth countries 
(Australia, UK, Canada, Sierra Leone, 
Guyana, Tanzania and Jamaica). 

Mr Bowen and Mr Scholes said that an 
important objective of the Government, in 
supporting the CMTTU, was to help improve 
the level of training and efficiency of the 
Ugandan National Liberation Army, to en- 
courage social progress and facilitate lasting 
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improvements in human rights in Uganda. A 
feature of CMTTU training courses has been 
the emphasis on human rights. The team has 
broad support within Uganda. 

The Ministers commended the profes- 
sionalism of the Australian soldiers who have 
served with the CMTTU and the significant 
contribution they have made to the work of 
the team in difficult conditions. 


Long-term sugar contract with 
China 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 7 October: 


| welcome the news that China is to con- 
tinue as a long-term contract customer for 
Australia’s sugar. The new contract between 
CSR Ltd and China National Cereals Oils and 
Foodstuffs Import and Export Corporation 
(Cerdilfoods) will operate from 1984 to 1986. 

The Australian sugar industry is to be 
congratulated on the successful negotiation 
of this contract, which, unlike the first con- 
tract in 1980, has been concluded against a 
background of very low prices and record 
world surpluses. The conclusion of the con- 
tract reflects the reputation of the Australian 
sugar industry as a consistent and reliable 
supplier of high quality sugar. 

China is now one of our most important 
customers for sugar exports. Since the sugar 
trade between Australia and China began in 
1972 more than 2 million tonnes of Australian 
sugar have been shipped to China — Austra- 
lia is one of the leading suppliers of sugar to 
the Chinese market. 

Following the visit to Australia of the 
Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang in April this 
year, an Action Plan for China was instituted 
to develop trading opportunities between 
Australia and China at the commercial level. 
The conclusion of the new long-term sugar 
contract and the current visit to Australia of 
Cao Wang Tong, Managing Director of Ceroil- 
foods, confirm my confidence in the potential 
for further development of the commercial 
relationship between Australia and China. 
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Australia-Japan fisheries 
agreement renegotiated 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 7 
October: 

The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, said today that a new Tuna Longline 
Agreement had been negotiated with the 
Government of Japan and that subject to 
formal approval it would come into effect on 
1 November 1983. Mr Kerin indicated that the 
draft agreement, which was initialled by 
officials from both Governments on 6 Octo- 
ber, covered access by Japanese longliners 
to specific areas of the Australian fishing 
zone. 

‘As in the past, the agreement would 
impose strict operational controls and report- 
ing requirements on the Japanese vessels as 
well as providing for a range of benefits for 
Australia.’ 

Mr Kerin said that he was particularly 
pleased that the access fees under the new 
agreement were a substantial increase over 
the old ones and it had been possible to 
negotiate into the agreement further restric- 
tions to the operations of Japanese longliners 
off the central north coast of New South 
Wales. 

‘These restrictions involve an additional 
closed area between Smokey Cape and 
Sydney.’ 

Mr Kerin said that the restrictions follow 
earlier complaints from Australian trap and 
trawl fishermen operating in the area and a 
visit by Department of Primary Industry offi- 
cials to investigate the incidence of gear 
conflict between Australian and Japanese 
fishing operations. 

Mr Kerin also indicated that the negotia- 
tions had provided the opportunity for both 
delegations to discuss progress in develop- 
ing internal arrangements to monitor and 
control the activities of Australian and 
Japanese fishermen in the heavily exploited 
southern bluefin tuna (SBT) fishery. 

Mr Kerin noted that the Japanese take less 
than 10 per cent of their SBT catch in 
Australian waters, but indicated that the 
Japanese Government and industry were 
making good progress towards introducing 
arrangements to better monitor and control 
their fleet of longliners currently operating in 
all the southern bluefin tuna fisheries of the 
southern oceans. 
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The Minister noted that pending the intro- 
duction of these controls, interim arrange- 
ments are being made as a matter of urgency 
to ensure that Japanese vessels provide 
more regular and timely reports on the catch 
of southern bluefin on a world-wide basis. 

‘Should these arrangements detect in- 
creases in either fishing effort or catches the 
Japanese Government will request its indus- 
try to restrain the activities of the vessels 
involved.’ 

Mr Kerin emphasised that the adoption of 
more timely and complete catch and effort 
reporting arrangements by the Japanese 
fishermen was particularly welcome as it had 
significant implications for the monitoring of 
critical scientific aspects of the fishery. 

Mr Kerin said that it was reassuring that 
Japan was making positive progress on man- 
agement of southern bluefin tuna and that 
the interim arrangements, although leaving 
room for improvement, were a very positive 
step and would enable further progress to be 
made in the development of an appropriate 
international management program for the 
fishery. 
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The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, signs the fisheries agreement with Japan. {AIS photo). 
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Extension of visas for Sri Lankans 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 9 October: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, today announced 
that entry permits granted to Sri Lankan 
visitors and temporary residents would be 
further extended to 31 December 1983. 

In July, the Government responded to the 
tense situation in Sri Lanka by introducing a 
series of measures to assist Sri Lankans in 
Australia, and their families in their home 
country. These measures included an exten- 
sion of visitors’ and temporary residents’ 
permits to the end of September, 1983. 

‘The Government recognises that the situa- 
tion in Sri Lanka is still uneasy, and that 
people visiting Australia from that country 
may fear for their safety if they return home’, 
Mr West said. 

‘| have therefore decided to further extend 
visas for these people, and will continue to 
monitor the situation in Sri Lanka’. 
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Bombing of ROK Presidential 
party 


Following is a statement issued by the 
Deputy Prime Minister and Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 
9 October: 


The Government is profoundly shocked by 
the news of the bomb outrage in Rangoon 
which killed many senior members of the 
Government of the Republic of Korea today. 
We were expecting them to visit Australia 
with President Chun next week. We knew 
many of them personally and well. They were 
not only leading members of a Government 
important to Australia, they were our friends. 


We extend sympathy to the ROK Govern- 
"ment and to the families of those killed and 
injured. 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 10 October: 


The Prime Minister today sent the follow- 
ing message to President Chun of South 
Korea: 


‘May | express to you on behalf of the 
Australian Government and people, our deep 
shock in learning of the tragedy which befell 
your party in Rangoon. The reasons for such 
a callous outrage are beyond imagination. A 
number of your Ministers and officials who 
died in Rangoon were well and warmly 
known to me and other members of my 
Government. 


On behalf of the Australian Government 
and people | wish to express our condolences 
to you and to the Korean people and our 
support for your Government at this troubled 
time. Would you please also convey to the 
families of those who died our deep sym- 
pathy. We wish a speedy recovery to the 
injured. 


We had been looking forward to your visit. 
Co-operation and friendship with the Repub- 
lic of Korea are of great importance to 
Australia’s future. | look forward to your visit 
taking place at a happier time. 

R.J.L. Hawke.’ 
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Australia re-elected to the Council 
of the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 10 
October: 


The Minister for Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, 
said today Australia had been re-elected to 
the Council of the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation (ICAO). 


ICAO is an agency of the United Nations 
established to promote the orderly develop- 
ment of safe, efficient and economic air 
transport. ICAO membership has grown from 
52 in 1944 to 150 countries in 1983. The 24th 
triennial assembly in Montreal ended today. 
Mr Beazley said Australia had been re-elected 
to the Council in the category comprising the 
ten countries of ‘chief importance to air 
transport’. 


The other nine countries elected in order of 
votes were France, the Federal Republic. of 
Germany, Brazil, Canada, Japan, Italy, U.S., 
UK and USSR. Australia was ranked equal. 
fifth with Japan. ‘Australia now ranks eighth 
in the world in terms of international 
passenger-kilometres performed and ninth in 
terms of tonne-kilometres. 


‘On the domestic scene Australia ranks 
seventh in terms of both passenger and 
tonne-kilometres performed. Aviation had 
been vital to Australia’s development, be- 
cause of our geographic isolation from the 
rest of the world and the great distances 
between population centres in Australia. ‘I 
believe that our particular experience can be 
most valuable to developing countries which 
have a similar need for aviation to assist their 
economic development.’ 


‘Australia was a foundation member of 
ICAO and has played an active role in the 
Council and the advisory bodies. We will 
continue to make the maximum possible 
contribution to the Organisation’s work in 
standardising air safety practices at the high- 
est level and in providing guidance material 
for the economic development of the aviation 
industry. ‘We will also continue to provide 
technical assistance and training to Third 
World countries,’ Mr Beazley said. 
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World Wilderness Congress 
1983* 


Following is the text of a speech by the 
Minister for Home Affairs and Environment, 
Mr Barry Cohen, MP, on 10 October: 


On July 1 of this year, at 10.30 a.m., the 
High Court of Australia delivered its judge- 
ment on the future of a World Heritage area, 
the South-West Tasmanian Wilderness Re- 
gion. By a majority of four votes to three, the 
Court ruled that the Federal Government had 
the power to prevent the Tasmanian State 
Government from building the Gordon-below 
Franklin-dam which would have severely 
damaged one of the largest areas of temper- 
ate wilderness in Australia and one of the last 
of such areas remaining in the world. 

Thus ended the most important and con- 
troversial conservation issue in Australia’s 
history. The battle to ‘Save the Franklin’, one 
of the last wild rivers in the world, had come 
to an end. To say that it was a bitter struggle 
is to put it mildly. It has raged for over three 
years and in the process had ended the 
careers of two State Premiers, a State Gov- 
ernment and many Parliamentarians, both 
State and Federal. It aroused large public 
demonstrations, not seen in Australia since 
the anti-conscription days of the war in 
Vietnam. It ended lifelong friendships, di- 
vided families and turned politics on its head 
in the serene and beautiful island of Tasma- 
nia, in a manner unprecedented in its near 
two hundred years of recorded history. 

| have come 12 000 miles to tell you of that 
struggle. In my capacity as Minister for the 
Environment, | am responsible for the World 
Heritage (Properties Conservation) Act, speci- 
fically enacted by the Labor Government to 
avert the threat to the wilderness area, and 
thus | was deeply involved in that battle. | 
now have a crucial role to play in ensuring 
that the South West Heritage Area is looked 
after in a responsible and careful manner for 
the benefit of future generations, as it is one 
of the few unspoiled natural wonders of the 
world. 

The State of Tasmania comprises the major 
island and several smaller ones off the south- 
east corner of the Australian mainland. Tas- 





* See also report on the Tasmanian Dam Case: 
High Court judgment, AFAR, Vol 54, No 7, July 
1983, p. 307. 
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mania is one of the six States that form the 
Commonwealth of Australia, which is a Fed- 
eration of all the States and the two Territor- 
ies. The area of the State is about 68 000 sq 
km, approximately one per cent of the total 
area of Australia. It is also the smallest State, 
being roughly 300km from north to south and 
300km from east to west. Though the State 
was first settled as a penal colony by Euro- 
peans in 1803, there is evidence of aboriginal 
occupation dating back 20 000 years. With a 
population of less than half a million, the 
population density is less than 10 per cent of 
that of Scotland. 


Parts of the south-west of the Island were 
virtually unexplored until recently, as the 
rugged terrain is covered by dense and 
tangled vegetation. Tasmania’s industries 
have always been disadvantaged because of 
very high freight costs. As the island contains 
many short and fast flowing rivers, succes- 
sive Tasmanian Governments, in an effort to 
reduce this disadvantage, have developed 
cheap sources of hydro-electric power to 
attract energy-intensive industries to the 
State. 


These include forest-based industries such 
as timber-milling, newsprint, woodchipping 
and mining. The metal smelting works re- 
sulted in the hills around Queenstown being 
turned into a moonscape. Tourism is a new 
industry and it is currently being vigorously 
developed. Many Tasmanians now realise 
that the stripping of the landscape of forests 
and the destruction of rivers is in fact damag- 
ing the State’s major economic asset, its rural 
beauty of great scenic charm. The Hydro- 
Electric Commission (HEC) has often been 
described by mainland Australians, as the 
State religion of Tasmania. The Hydro, as it is 
known locally, is a statutory corporation 
operating under the Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion Act of 1944. 


It would be easy to assume that Tasma- 
nians are careless of their environment be- 
cause of the nature of the logging and mining 
industries in the State. This has not been the 
case. The value of the South-West Tasmanian 
Wilderness Area has long been recognised. 
Reserves within current National Parks were 
declared as far back as 1927 with the setting 
aside of the Cradle Mountain — Lake St. Clair 
National Park. This was followed by the 
Gordon River State Reserve in 1939 and 
Frenchman’s Cape National Park in 1941. The 
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South West Conservation Area — approx- 
imately one-fifth of Tasmania — was declared 
a Conservation Reserve by the Tasmanian 
Labor Government in July 1980. 

This area was entered in the Register of 
the National Estate on the same date. The 
Register is an inventory of those parts of the 
cultural and natural environment of Australia, 
which have aesthetic, historic, scientific or 
social significance. Listing on the Register 
does not ensure preservation, but does im- 
pose obligations on Federal Government 
authorities not to act in a way that adversely 
affects the area. 

In 1982, at the request of the State Govern- 
ment of Tasmania, the Federal Government 
nominated for inclusion in the World Heritage 
List three parks within this South-West area. 
_ The parks were the South-West National Park 
and the Franklin Lower Gordon Wild Rivers 
National Park, as well as the Cradle 
Mountain-Lake St. Clair National Park. In its 
nomination, the Federal Government stated 
that there were both natural and cultural 
reasons for the listing. It is significant that 
only 6 of the 130 World Heritage listings state 
both reasons for their inclusion. 

In accepting the nomination in December 
of last year, the World Heritage Committee 
expressed its grave concern of the adverse 
effects to the area which would result from 
the construction of a dam. The Committee 
even went so far as to say, and | quote: 

‘The Australian authorities should ask the 

Committee to place the property on the list 

of ‘World Heritage in Danger’ until the 

question of dams construction is resolved. 

Why, you may well ask, did the Tasmanians 

want to build a dam?’ 

The Hydro is not only a State religion, 
dedicated to the generation of hydro- 
electricity, but it is also a major employer of 
labour in the State. Its altars are the dams, as 
the Hydro is also its own construction com- 
pany. Unless the Hydro keeps building dams, 
it cannot produce electricity and it ceases to 
grow. The Hydro is no stranger to bitter 
litigation. From 1967 to 1973 the South-West 
of the State was the site of a major conflict 
between conservationists, who are contemp- 
tuously referred to as ‘Greenies’, and the 
Hydro over the construction of Lake Pedder 
dam. 

The Greenies lost and Lake Pedder was 
flooded. However, battle lines had been 
drawn and in regrouping, the Greenies be- 
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came even more determined to stop any 
further ‘development’ of the South-West area. 
In October 1979, the Hydro recommended to 
the Tasmanian Government that a Gordon- 
below-Franklin dam had to be built. The fight 
to ‘Save the Franklin’ had begun. 

it was the mystical quality of the wilderness 
that possessed Dr. Bob Brown, now a mem- 
ber of the Tasmanian Parliament, to devote 
himself to organising popular opposition to 
the Hydro scheme. The Tasmanian Parlia- 
ment is bicameral. The Lower House, where 
the Labor Government had the majority, 
rejected the Hydro’s proposal of the Gordon- 
below-Franklin on environmental grounds, 
favouring instead the Gordon-above-Olga 
dam. The Upper House of the Parliament, 
under the control of the opposition parties, 
favoured on economic grounds the Hydro 
proposal and so repeatedly blocked the Low- 
er House's recommendations for the less 
environmentally damaging Gordon-above- 
Olga dam. It was in order to block the Upper 
House's scheme for a dam ‘that the Tasma- 
nian Government in the Lower House de- 
clared the Franklin-Lower Gordon Wild Rivers 
National Park, as | said earlier, in July 1980. 

But the fight was far from over. By mid- 
1981, the dams issue dominated Tasmanian 
political life and had become increasingly 
important to the rest of Australia. In Septem- 
ber, the Federal Government set up a Senate 
Select Committee on South-West Tasmania. 
In its report tabled a year later, the Senate 
Committee concluded that the Franklin River 
must not be flooded both for environmental 
reasons and for the location along its banks 
of caves of major archaelogical significance. 
Secondly, there was no need for at least three 
years to decide on what schemes were 
needed for the additional power needs of the 
State. 

Thirdly, a number of alternative power 
options were available in any case. 

The Hydro, naturally enough if you remem- 
ber its composition, saw alternative schemes 
only in terms of the size and location of dams. 
It certainly would not consider coal burning 
plants, nor wind generators, as its sole 
reason for existing is the building of dams to 
generate hydro-electricity. 

Meanwhile, the issue was boiling up in 
Tasmania to the point where the government 
decided to hold a referendum. Despite wide- 
spread public demand, the referendum did 
not canvass the ‘no dams’ option, merely 
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putting to the people the choice between two 
dam sites, the Gordon-below-Franklin 
favoured by the Hydro and the Upper House, 
or the Gordon-above-Olga favoured by the 
Lower House. In response to the call by the 
conservationists, 38 per cent of the voters 
wrote ‘no dams’ on their ballot papers, thus 
rendering them invalid. The initial count of 
the referendum, which was later challenged 
legally, showed that 53 per cent of voters 
favoured the Gordon-below-Franklin, with 
only 9 per cent supporting the less environ- 
mentally damaging Gordon-above-Olga 
scheme. The pro-dammers claimed a victory, 
the Greenies claimed a victory, the Govern- 
ment licked its wounds and recessed Parlia- 
ment for 15 weeks. 

Scenes reminiscent of the pre-Civil War 
South followed. In May 1982, elections were 
held in Tasmania and for only the second 
time in forty years, the voters elected a 
non-Labor Government. The new Premier, 
Robin Gray, claimed that the referendum 
result and the election victory gave him a 
clear mandate to go ahead with the building 
of the dam and had passed the Gordon River 
Hydo Electric Power Development Act which 
authorized construction of the dam. There is 
no question that the majority of Tasmanians, 
possibly around 60 per cent of the adult 
population, favoured the building of a dam. 
The Tasmanian Wilderness Society and other 
conservation groups sought a High Court 
injunction to restrain the Prime Minister and 
Treasurer from taking action in the Federal 
Locan Council which would have to consider 
the application by the Tasmanian Govern- 
ment for funds to build the dam. The request 
for the injunction was refused. 

Throughout 1982, the Federal Government 
was comprised of the Liberal-National Party 
coalition led by Malcoim Fraser. He 
announced that the Federal Government had 
no role to play in the dam issue under the 
terms of the Australian Constitution as it was 
solely a State matter. The Australian Labor 
Party was actively opposed to the building of 
the dam and spoke vigorously against it in 
the Federal Parliament. 

Public opinion was strongly and very vocal- 
ly opposed to the dam. Pressure reached 
such proportions that in January 1983, Prime 
Minister Fraser offered State Premier Gray a 
$500-million economic aid package in return 
for a commitment to preserve the South- 
West region. Gray immediately refused. The 
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following month, a Federal election was 
called and the dam issue was one of the 
principal issues before the voters, though the 
major one was that of the nation’s pressing 
need of economic recovery. The Labor Party 
Government which was elected on 5 March 
1983 came in with clear policies to stop the 
construction of the dam. 

Under the Australian Constitution, Federal 
Parliament is not given plenary power to 
legislate in respect of all matters for the 
whole of Australia. The powers are divided 
between the Government of the Common- 
wealth and the States. Regrettably, the found- 
ing fathers made no mention of the environ- 
ment nor of conservation when they drafted 
the Constitution. Therefore the division of 
power in these areas is subject ultimately to 
judicial interpretation. However the Com- 
monwealth Parliament can draw on various 
powers which can be used to give effect to 
environmental policies on a national scale. 

The issue was not clear cut in the case of 
the dam, so the Federal Government had to 
draw on the following powers: 

First, the Foreign Corporations and Trading 
or Financial Corporations formed within the 
limits of the Commonwealth (Section 51(XX) 
of the Constitution); 

Secondly, the rights of people of any race 
for whom it is deemed necessary to make 
special laws (Section 51(XXVI) of the Con- 
stitution); 

Thirdly, the External Affairs (Section 
51(XXIX) of the Constitution). 

The Federal Parliament approved the reg- 
ulations which | made entitled ‘World Herit- 
age Western Tasmania Wilderness Regula- 
tions’, which specifically prohibited the con- 
struction of any dam in an area of about 
14 000 hectares in the South West. This was 
the first legai shot in the battle, as the 
regulations were based on only existing 
legislation and on the foreign affairs power. 

The Act itself prohibits any clearing, ex- 
cavation and building taking place in any 
‘identified property’ which is defined as prop- 
erty forming part of the cultural or natural 
heritage included in the World Heritage List, 
or so declared by the Regulations of the Act. 

The Tasmanian Government challenged 
the Federal Government's claim to have the 
constitutional power to stop the building of 
the dam, so on 31 May 1983, the matter was 
taken to the High Court of Australia, which 
rules on Constitutional matters. 
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Ae a 2 
The Gordon River Road in Tasma 


Tasmania argued before the Court that 
though Australia had signed the relevant 
UNESCO Convention, this did not impose an 
obligation on the Federal Government to 
conserve the heritage of a State of the 
Commonwealth. The Tasmanians further 
argued that the Federal legislation was tanta- 
mount to acquisition of property without 
compensation on just terms and therefore 
invalid under the Constitution. 

Furthermore the Corporations and Trading 
powers did not apply as the Hydro was not a 
trading corporation. 

The High Court upheld the critical sections 
of the World Heritage Properties Conserva- 
tion Act of 1983 and thus all work on the dam 
was stopped. 

The Tasmanian Government claimed that 
the decisions had tolled the death knell of the 
rights of individual States under the Constitu- 
tion. This is nonsense. The decision merely 
recognized the need for the Federal and State 
Governments to consult on the question of 
accession to treaties and their application. 
The Tasmanian Government had refused 
consultation with both past and present 
Federal Governments, preferring to persist in 
its unilateral course of vandalism to an area 
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nia runs through some of Australia’s 
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most rugged terrain. (AIS photo). 


protected under the terms of the World 
Heritage List. 

Since the High Court decision the Federal 
Government has had three main aims: 

To assist the Government of Tasmania to 
find alternative employment for those work- 
ing on the Gordon-below-Franklin project; to 
develop long-term programs for Tasmania's 
economic advancement — tourism is an 
obvious choice, and to provide, with the 
co-operation of the Tasmanian Government 
for the conservation and management of the 
World Heritage Wilderness Area. 

Premier Gray claimed from the Federal 
Government compensation of $3500 million 
for Tasmania's loss, the claim being based on 
long-term value of all resources in the area, 
This clearly verges on the fanciful, as it would 
amount to a sum in excess of $7500 for every 
man, woman and child in the State. 

Federal Government disbursements to Tas- 
mania are based on an individual project 
approach. The Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, and Premier Gray met on 31 August 
when they discussed an interim financial 
agreement which would provide $25.8 mil- 
lion in 1983-84 for job-generating projects, 
mainly in Western Tasmania. They agreed on 
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a number of projects including roadworks, a 
rail deviation, tourist improvements, a sew- 
age treatment plant at Queenstown, and the 
upgrading of the airport in the State’s capital, 
Hobart. The total assistance committed this 
year is for projects totalling up to $30 million. 
| have been involved in the continuing pro- 
cess of consultation, especially since much of 
the work will be done in the World Heritage 
area to upgrade facilities to attract tourists. 
We recognise that the management of the 
World Heritage area is a national responsibil- 
ity, and we have provided funds for the 
restoration of damaged areas. | have found 
my State counterpart Geoff Pearsall to be 
most willing to co-operate and to let the past 
bury itself. 

Funds are being made available for im- 
mediate management needs. Shortly, for 
example, the number of park rangers will be 
substantially increased to cope with the com- 
ing summer and with the large number of 
visitors expected in the area. 

Details of the formal management struc- 
ture for the Western Tasmania Wilderness 
National Parks is still to be decided, but it will 
be a co-operative effort, as the Wilderness 
belongs neither to the State, nor to the 
Commonwealth. 

The wilderness soothes our longing for 
desolate, remote places where the spirit can 
rejoice in the beauties of nature. 

The wilderness belongs equally to us all.* 





* Two films recently were made on the Wilderness. 
They are: ‘The Franklin — Wild River’ (1980) by 
Michael Cordell and narrated by Dr Bob Brown 
and ‘Huon Cry’ (1983) narrated by Mr David 
Bellamy. 


The sugar industry and the 
International Sugar Agreement 


Joint news release issued by the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, MP, and the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 11 
October: 


The sugar industry is one of this country’s 
most important industries. It is also one of the 
most efficient sugar industries in the world. 

As the Ministers for Trade and Primary 
Industry have previously pointed out, the 
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industry is a major foreign exchange earner 
for Australia and makes a great contribution 
to employment, both directly and indirectly. It 
underpins much of the regional development 
of Queensland and northern New South 
Wales. The Commonwealth Government is 
firmly committed to the continued develop- 
ment and prosperity of the industry. 

One of this Government's first actions was 
to make $11 million available for special 
concessional carry-on loans for sugarcane 
growers under the Rural Adjustment 
Scheme. $10 million out of the $11 million is 
earmarked for Queensland. 

The commitment by the Commonwealth 
Government to a sound and prosperous 
sugar industry has also been reflected in its 
approach to the negotiations for a new 
International Sugar Agreement (ISA). 
Throughout these negotiations the Common- 
wealth has worked closely with sugar indus- 
try representatives to ensure that Australia’s 
negotiating position properly reflects their 
interests. This close involvement will con- 
tinue during Australia’s further efforts to 
secure an effective agreement. 

Australia’s objective in the negotiations for 
a new ISA is to secure a result which will 
stabilise prices at levels that are fair and 
equitable for efficient sugar producing coun- 
tries such as Australia. This objective can 
only be achieved if the new agreement 
places effective limits on the capacity of other 
sugar producers to disrupt the world market. 
It will require support and participation of the 
EEC in the new agreement. The current 
agreement, negotiated in 1977, has not suc- 
ceeded in stabilising the world sugar market 
largely because of the EEC’s refusal to under- 
take any real restraint in its subsidised pro- 
duction and exports. 


Australia-New Zealand closer 
economic relations trade 
agreement 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 11 October: 


The Australian and New Zealand Govern- 
ments have agreed to proposals by the 
furniture industries of both countries for new 
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levels of duty free access for furniture and 
furniture components under the Closer Eco- 
nomic Relations Trade Agreement. The 
agreed two-way access level in 1983-84 is 
$23.5 million, a 12.5 per cent increase of the 
1982-83 agreed level. 

The arrangement, originally negotiated 
under New Zealand/Australia Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) started in 1977 with a 
two-way access level of $2.5 million. The 
significant liberalisation achieved since then 
was recognised in the negotiation of the new 
trade agreement and the industries have 
been given the opportunity to continue to set 
their own rate of progress to full liberalisation 
until 1987. 

| am pleased to note this further evidence 
of co-operation between Australian and New 
Zealand industries in removing trade barriers 
under the agreement. To assist Australian 
manufacturers take advantage of the new 
levels of duty free access the Department is 
again organising an Australian display at the 
New Zealand Furniture Fair to be held in 
Auckland during March 1984. 


Australia’s population forecast 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 11 October: 


Australia’s population is forecast to reach 
16 million some time in 1986 and projected to 
reach 21.9 million by the year 2021, when the 
number of old people will have more than 
doubled, according to a report tabled by the 
Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Mr Stewart West, in Parliament today. 

‘The report, ‘Population Forecasts 1983-86: 
with projections for selected years to 2021’, is 
based on the ceiling of 80-90000 visaed 
migrants a year | announced on 18 May’, Mr 
West said. The annual population growth rate 
is expected to decline from the present 1.60 
per cent to 1.33 per cent in 1985-86, and a 
projected 0.6 per cent in 2021. By then, the 
number of men 65 and over and women 60 
and over is expected to have more than 
doubled, and the median age (half above, half 
below) to have risen from just over 30 to 38.6 
years of age. The percentage of people of 
working age is projected to remain constant 
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between now and the year 2021, while the 
percentage of school children is expected to 
fall. 

A sharp rise in births is forecast over the 
next three years, mostly due to an increase in 
the number of women of child-bearing age. 
But then the birth rate is expected to fall to 
12.4 births per 1 000 people by the year 2021, 
compared with the present rate of 16 per 
1000. ‘These trends will have important 
implications for areas such as health, social 
security and business’, Mr West said. ‘These 
are just some of the major trends. There is 
more detail in the “Review of Australia’s 
Demographic Trends 1983” which | tabled on 
25 May’, Mr West said. ‘Not only government 
planners, but also businesses and the general 
community should be aware of these fore- 
casts so that their decisions are soundly 
based’, 

The new report and the ‘Review of Austra- 
lia’s Demographic Trends 1983’ were pro- 
duced by the Department of Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs. ‘The Government will continue 
to monitor population development and 
maintain up-to-date forecasts’, Mr West said. 
‘We will then be better prepared to meet 
future social and economic challenges’. 


Appointment to INTELSAT panel 


News release issued by the Attorney- 
General, Senator Gareth Evans, on 12 
October: 


The Secretary of the Attorney-General’s 
Department, Mr Pat Brazil, has been elected a 
member of the panel of legal experts of the 
International Telecommunications Satellite 
Organisation. 

Mr Brazil, who has a long association with 
international legal matters, was elected to the 
position along with 10 other international 
lawyers at the meeting of the INTELSAT 
Assembly this week. The function of the 
panel is to provide arbitrators to settle dis- 
putes in relation to INTELSAT matters. 

INTELSAT is an international telecom- 
munications organisation whose purpose is 
to design and operate a global commercial 
telecommunications satellite system. Austra- 
lian participation in INTELSAT is through the 
Overseas Telecommunications Commission 
and is the fourth largest user of its facilities. 
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Apart from the use of overseas telephone, 
telex and television services, Australia uses 
INTELSAT facilities to transmit television to 
remote areas of Australia. 

Former Australian member of the panel 
included Sir Anthony Mason and Mr R.J. 
Ellicott, QC, both while they were Solicitor- 
General of Australia and Sir Clarrie Harders, a 
former Secretary of the Attorney-General’s 
Department. 


International Atomic Energy 
Agency General Conference 


Following is text of the Australian general 
debate statement by Professor M.H. Brennan 
at the IAEA 27th General Conference, on 12 
October: 


The Australian delegation is confident that, 
under your responsible guidance, this confer- 
ence will respond to the realities and chal- 
lenges we all face and will confirm the 
commitment made by all member states in 
accepting the Statute of the Agency. 

It is prudent to recall that last year the 
confrontation imposed upon the General 
Conference came close to causing irreparable 
damage to the Agency, and to its capacity to 
fulfil its vital statutory responsibilities. Any 
occurrence similar to that of last year could 
indeed inflict such damage and be prejudicial 
to all of our interests. Accordingly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we look forward this year to working 
together to uphold and restore the reputation 
of the IAEA as an efficient and dedicated 
organisation pursuing its statutory purposes. 
The substance of any wider issues which may 
properly be of concern should remain re- 
served for the prescribed political organs of 
the United Nations. 

| welcome, on behalf of the Australian 
Government, the decision of the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China to become a 
member of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. By approving China's application for 
membership, this conference has marked a 
major development in the history of the 
Agency. 

Australia has noted with satisfaction Chi- 
na's assurance that it will accept and abide by 
the provisions of the IAEA Statute, including 
those on safeguards. The Australian Govern- 
ment looks forward to the increased involve- 
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ment of China in the international nuclear 
dialogue and expects that this will result in 
further strengthening the international non- 
proliferation regime — so vitally important 
not only to member states of the Agency but 
to all countries of the world. Australia hopes 
too that China will soon be in a position to 
participate fully in all programs of the 
Agency. 


Australia and nuclear energy 
Policy framework 


On 5 March this year the Australian Labor 
Party was elected as the new Australian 
Government. In response to popular concern 
the new Government promptly initiated a 
series of wide-ranging reviews of Australia’s 
uranium and safeguards and related nuclear 
policies. These reviews are continuing and 
Government announcements arising from 
the reviews are expected shortly. 

Let me emphasise, however, that Austra- 
lia’s continuing support for the Agency is not 
in question. During consultations in Vienna in 
May this year the Australian Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Hayden, assured the Director General 
that there would be no diminution in Austra- 
lia’s full commitment to the Agency. Mr. 
Hayden also indicated that Australia would 
work for even more effective safeguards. 
Later in this address | will refer to some of the 
specific actions taken by the Australian Gov- 
ernment in support of the Agency and its 
objectives. 


Current nuclear research activities 


In January 1983, the HIFAR Reactor oper- 
ated by the Australian Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (AAEC) at Lucas Heights near Syd- 
ney, achieved 25 years of safe operation, 
during which it has been used for materials 
testing, isotope production and as a source 
of neutron beams for research. The Commis- 
sion’s Argonaut-type reactor, Moata, con- 
tinues to be used for a variety of research 
purposes. 

Work is in hand to improve the operation of 
HIFAR through a program of modernising 
systems and replacement of equipment. This 
program will improve the operational flexibil- 
ity and usefulness of HIFAR while, at the 
same time, ensuring its continued safe and 
efficient operation. 
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Advice to the Commission on the regula- 
tory oversight of the safety of reactor opera- 
tions is provided by a Regulatory Bureau 
which is functionally separate from the Com- 
mission’s day-to-day operations. The regula- 
tory approach adopted in Australia has been 
guided by practices in countries with well 
developed regimes and by the IAEA's safety 
recommendations. 

Nuclear research in Australia continues at 
significant levels. The AAEC and the Austra- 
lian National University (ANU) continue their 
joint program on the development of SYN- 
ROC for the immobilisation of high level 
radioactive waste. The SYNROC concept is 
being advanced as an Australian contribution 
to the development of international nuclear 
waste management strategies, and the prog- 
ram aims at providing an alternative form for 
high level waste disposal. It has already been 
shown that the rate of leaching of radioactive 
species from SYNROC is very low and its 
chemical and radiation stability is outstand- 
ing. Studies are now concentrated on the 
fabrication of large sections, as would be 
required in commercial applications and on 
the characterisation of these materials. A 
non-radioactive demonstration plant will be 
commissioned in 1985. This plant will operate 
at commercial production rates and will pro- 
vide cost data essential for extrapolation to 
the immobilisation of high level radioactive 
waste. 

Australia is also conducting research on the 
migration of radionuclides in the environ- 
ment. The migration of actinides and their 
daughter products or of fission products over 
long periods of time is of concern in the 
design and operation of radioactive waste 
repositories and of uranium tailings piles. 
The AAEC is carrying out work in collabora- 
tion with the US Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion to develop a detailed understanding of 
the transport of uranium and its daughter 
products in and around uranium ore deposits 
in the Northern Territory. The comparison of 
results of laboratory studies with fields stu- 
dies and the development of models has 
contributed significantly to our understand- 
ing of the mechanisms in these complex 
systems which are analogous to those which 
occur in radioactive waste repositories. 

In addition to this work, Australia has 
collaborated with the IAEA for some years in 
the study of the environmental behaviour of 
radium. This work has particular importance 
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to the management of wastes from the 
mining and milling of uranium. 

During the past year the Australian Radia- 
tion Laboratory (ARL) was designated a re- 
gional reference laboratory for the OECD 
Nuclear Energy Agency's intercalibration 
program for the intercomparison of radon 
calibration facilities. The program involves 
the establishment of an international network 
of four regional reference laboratories to 
provide facilities for the calibration of instru- 
ments and the maintenance of standards. 
ARL was designated by the NEA as the 
reference laboratory for the Pacific region, in 
recognition of its expertise and advanced 
facilities. 

Australian researchers continue to collabo- 
rate extensively with the IAEA, with countries 
in the region and elsewhere, on such topics 
as fusion research, the manufacture of 
radioisotopes, the development and manu- 
facture of radiation sources, the application 
of isotopes and radiation to medicine, agri- 
culture and industry and the training and 
certification of staff. Much of this work is 
accomplished through or in association with 
the Agency's Technical Assistance and Co- 
operation program. 


Technical assistance and co-operation 


Australia continues to place high priority 
on technical assistance and co-operation 
both through the Agency’s programs and 
bilaterally. My Government recognises that 
the Agency's Technical Assistance and Co- 
operation Program continues to be im- 
plemented efficiently, based on a sound but 
necessarily flexible approach. | cannot, 
however, overemphasise the importance to 
my Government of ensuring that the benefits 
accruing to recipient countries from the 
Agency's activities in this area are consistent 
with the capacity of those countries to absorb 
and use the technology provided. In this 
connection | would like to congratulate the 
Secretariat on the inauguration of the Evalua- 
tion Unit in the Agency’s Department of 
Technical Co-operation which became oper- 
ational in June this year. The Evaluation 
Unit's procedures manual for IAEA technical 
co-operation projects which was prepared in 
August provides a good indication of the 
Agency's professional approach to this im- 
portant part of its work. 
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Voluntary fund 


Australia supports the target of US$22.5 
million for the Voluntary Fund in 1984 and 
expects to meet in full its share. Our pledge 
for 1983 of US$351 500 has already been fully 
discharged. My delegation, however, notes 
with some disappointment the Director 
General's report that more than 30 member 
states have so far failed to make a pledge for 
1983 and that at the end of July less than 60 
per cent of pledges made had been paid. We 
hope, therefore, that in recognition of the 
importance of the Agency’s program in this 
field, those member states referred to by the 
Director General will seek to rectify this 
unfortunate situation. 


Regional co-operation 


It is with considerable satisfaction that | can 
report to the General Conference that after 
some years of careful planning the minerals 
sub-project of the RCA regional industrial 
project is now fully active. This year Australia 
will contribute $345 000 to this important 
project. In August-September this year, 
Australia hosted the first training course 
under sub-project 4(C) of the industrial pro- 
ject titled ‘On-Stream Analysis and Control of 
Mineral Concentrators’. The course was 
aimed at providing background and experi- 
ence in the use of nucleonic systems for 
on-stream analysis of minerals and the ap- 
plication of these systems to the control of 
mineral concentrators. Course participants 
were from the Philippines, Thailand, Pakistan, 
Malaysia, India, the Republic of Korea and 
Bangladesh. 

Australia has also been active in other 
areas of regional co-operation. The increas- 
ing demand for water supplies and deteriora- 
tion of existing supplies in some cities in the 
Asian region is a cause for considerable 
concern. Australia has made funds and ex- 
pertise available to assist in solving this 
problem through the RCA project on isotope 
hydrology and sedimentology. We have 
made a substantial contribution to the plan- 
ning and establishment of special isotope 
hydrology and sedimentology laboratories in 
the Republic of Korea, Thailand, Indonesia 
and Malaysia. Scientists from these and other 
countries have been trained by Australian 
specialists in the techniques of measurement 
and interpretation. 

Australia also continued its program of 
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direct bilateral assistance to Malaysia for the 
training of personnel from the Tun Ismail 
Atomic Research Centre (PUSPATI) and the 
provision of consultancy services to the Cen- 
tre. With the conclusion of this program in 
1984 we shall be turning our attention to 
further possibilities, including those prop- 
osed by the Agency, for Australia to maintain 
and develop its nuclear technical assistance 
role in the Asian and Pacific region. 


Training 


| should like also to refer briefly to the work 
of the Australian School of Nuclear Tech- 
nology. The School recently hosted the RCA 
course for the ‘On-Stream Analysis and Con- 
trol of Mineral Concentrators’, to which | 
referred earlier in my statement. 

Since the inception of the School in 1964 
participants from 32 countries and 138 over- 
seas organisations have received training, 
particularly in the areas of radioisotopes in 
agriculture, animal research, the mineral in- 
dustry, medical and biological applications, 
and radiation protection. The School is 
undertaking a review of course programs 
with the aim of reinforcing the intensive 
vocational-type courses currently being 
offered. 


Technical programs of the Agency 


Australia continues to participate actively 
in the technical programs of the Agency. 


Standards and codes of practice 


The extensive series of publications in the 
IAEA Safety Series stands as one of the 
Agency's most worthwhile achievements. In 
the past, Australian authorities have found 
them to be a valuable source of guidance in 
developing their own safety practices, codes 
and regulations, particularly with respect to 
the mining and milling of uranium and the 
transport of radioactive materials. Australia 
will continue to make an active contribution 
to the further development and updating of 
Safety Series documents. 

Australia welcomes the increased program 
emphasis to be given to safety standards for 
research reactors and fuel cycle facilities as 
resources are freed by completion of the 
program on nuclear safety standards for 
power plants. 
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Professor M.H. Brennan, Leader of the Australian Delegation to the 27th annual General Conference of the 


International Atomic Energy Agency and Chairman of the Australian Atomic Energy Commission, delivers 
Australia's general debate statement. (Photo by Schkola H. Pfeifer Studios, Vienna). 


In Australia, a further two nuclear Codes of 
Practice have been finalised and approved in 
the past year. These are the Code of Practice 
for the Safe Transport of Radioactive Subst- 
ances and the Code of Practice on the Man- 
agement of Radioactive Wastes from the 
Mining and Milling of Radioactive Ores. With 
the 1980 Code of Practice on Radiation Pro- 
tection in the Mining and Milling of Radioac- 
tive Ores, these codes provide a basic 
framework within which the detailed control 
and regulation of uranium mining and milling 
operations in Australia can be developed. 


Waste management 


The subject of radioactive waste manage- 
ment is of particular concern to my Govern- 
ment, and has deservedly attracted increas- 
ing attention by the Agency. There are strong 
and genuinely held doubts about the long- 
term environmental effects of accumulated 
spent fuel and radioactive wastes, and there 
is continuing concern about the adequacy of 
proposed methods of disposal of high-level 
wastes from the nuclear fuel cycle. 

The Seattle Conference, as the Director 
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General has noted, concluded on an optimis- 
tic note. It reaffirmed that no further technolo- 
gical breakthroughs were required for the 
establishment of safe waste management 
systems. It concluded that fully feasible con- 
cepts have been developed for the disposal of 
high level waste, although further work 
needed to be performed to establish interna- 
tionally accepted criteria for safe disposal. 
There are many lessons still to be learned, 
and there is a particular need for highly 
complex scientific developments which are 
closely linked to the welfare, health and 
environmental protection of mankind to be 
made convincing and comprehensible to the 
public. International collaboration in the field 
of waste management, as the Seattle Confer- 
ence demonstrated, will play an increasingly 
important part in the safe development of the 
peaceful use of nuclear energy. My Govern- 
ment would welcome urgent action by the 
Agency to follow up that Conference. 
Australia is for its part acting in recognition 
of the need for prompt and significant prog- 
ress in the development of international 
nuclear waste management strategies. Au- 
stralian experience in the management of 
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tailings from the mining and milling of ura- 
nium is shared internationally, particularly 
through programs of the IAEA and NEA. As 
far as high-level waste is concerned, the 
Australian research and development prog- 
ram on the SYNROC concept for nuclear 
waste management, details of which | pro- 
vided earlier, is proceeding. Developments in 
that program are also being made known 
internationally. 

In his statement, the Director General quite 
rightly referred to the disposal of radioactive 
waste at sea as a controversial subject. 
Australia has recognised the sensitivity sur- 
rounding this question and in international 
forums has urged that the rights and con- 
cerns of all countries be taken into account. 
We have joined the consensus in the South 
Pacific Forum in resolutions opposed to the 
dumping of all levels of radioactive waste in 
the Pacific. 

The Australian Government approved the 
participation of an independent consultant in 
the Interagency Meeting, convened by the 
IAEA last month, as part of the technical 
study, in the context of the London Dumping 
Convention, on the environmental impact of 
radioactive waste dumping at sea permitted 
under the Convention. Although not a party 
to the London Dumping Convention, 
Australia is a signatory and has joined over 
the years in the development of standards 
under the Convention which have contri- 
buted decisively to the protection of the 
marine environment. 


Safeguards and non-proliferation 


The application of safeguards remains a 
major and vital activity of the Agency. The 
Agency’s responsibilities in this area con- 
tinue to grow. An important aspect of the 
safeguards system is in the application of 
safeguards required by the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and the Treaty of 
Tlatelolco. 

It is a matter for considerable satisfaction to 
Australia that the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty continues to attract adherents and that 
the provisions of the NPT will now apply to all 
peaceful nuclear activities of the countries of 
the South East Asian and Pacific region of 
which Australia is a part. We urge all States to 
adhere to the NPT. 

Another recent development which 
Australia welcomes is the beginning of nego- 
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tiations between the Agency and the Soviet 
Union on the implementation of a voluntary 
offer to place part of its civilian nuclear 
facilities under safeguards. 

In its Annual Report for 1982, the Agency 
was again able to conclude that the level of 
assurance associated with its implementation 
of safeguards had continued to improve. The 
assurance which these findings provide is at 
the heart of the IAEA safeguards system and 
constitutes an essential political benefit to all 
Member States and the international com- 
munity at large. We welcome the fact that the 
Agency is again able to perform effective 
verification in the two cases where it was 
unable previously to conclude that nuclear 
material under safeguards remained in 
peaceful nuclear activities, or was otherwise 
adequately accounted for. Part of the difficul- 
ty in implementing safeguards in these two 
cases was the absence of full-scope safe- 
guards. Australia continues to believe that 
the general acceptance of full-scope safe- 
guards would greatly facilitate the Agency's 
safeguarding activities and enhance the de- 
gree of assurance involved. 

As well as being effective, safeguards need 
to be efficient and able to be adapted rapidly 
to changing demands and to technological 
developments. The Director General has 
spoken of the need for safeguards to be 
carried out in an efficient and economic 
manner consistent with enhanced confidence 
in the safeguards program. We agree with the 
Director General that the cost of safeguards is 
very small when considered in the context of 
the value of the assurance provided and the 
overall outlays involved in nuclear power 
production. The expertise available to the 
Director General from the Advisory Group on 
Safeguards Implementation will continue to 
be valuable. 

Co-operation between the Agency and a 
group of member states over the last few 
years has resulted in the development of a 
safeguards approach to commercial scale 
centrifuge enrichment plants. We agree with 
the Director General that this is a ‘notewor- 
thy’ achievement — one with which Australia 
has been pleased to be directly associated. 
This so-called hexapartite safeguards project 
can act as a model for other areas requiring 
new or updated safeguards approaches. 
Australia will continue to co-operate in such 
endeavours to enhance the international non- 
proliferation and safeguards regime. 
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In addition, a number of countries, includ- 
ing Australia, already make significant volun- 
tary contributions to the funding of safe- 
guards research and development. At the end 
of last year under its earlier three year 
program, Australia delivered a gas-phase 
monitor to the Agency which was developed 
to measure levels of enrichment in centrifuge 
enrichment plants. Field testing of this moni- 
tor is continuing. 

Australia will continue to contribute extra- 
budgetary resources in 1983-84 to assist the 
Agency's safeguards capacity. Proposals 
have been developed in consultation with the 
Secretariat, and new program activities are 
envisaged as including: 

è attachment of cost-free experts; 

è systems studies; 

@ the development of computer models re- 
lated to safeguards; 

è studies of techniques related to non- 
destructive measurement instrumentation; 
and, 

è the provision of second generation safe- 
guards equipment. 

All activities are designed to bear in a 
practical and beneficial manner on important 
aspects of the safeguards regime to assist the 
Agency in enhancing its long-term effective- 
ness. 

Another co-operative activity important to 
international nuclear exchange in the future 
is the work of the Committee on Assurances 
of Supply. The agreement on an IAEA system 
for an emergency and back-up mechanism is 
a noteworthy achievement which will be of 
direct assistance to those countries for whom 
vital energy supplies may be unexpectedly 
affected by an emergency situation, but 
which may not have access to commercially 
available, alternative supplies. Once im- 
plemented, the emergency and back-up 
mechanism will provide additional security to 
consumer countries, in the planning of their 
economic development. We hope that further 
progress can be made for the benefit of all 
member states. 

In a major foreign policy speech on 7 July 
1983,* the Australian Foreign Minister under- 
lined the Australian Government's commit- 
ment to ‘making a continuing strong effort in 
the whole endeavour to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons and to uphold and streng- 





* See AFAR Volume 54 No. 7, July 1983, p. 337. 
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then the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty’. 
Mr Hayden added that Australia wishes to see 
non-proliferation questions addressed at all 
levels. Australia is committed to contributing 
in the fullest manner possible to the success 
of the Third NPT Review Conference and is 
concerned that all aspects of the Treaty, 
including the commitments of members 
under Articles Ill and IV, and VI and VII, 
receive full and adequate attention. Australia 
has a strong commitment to disarmament 
and arms control generally. The Australian 
Government has recently appointed its first 
Ambassador for Disarmament. Our efforts 
will be directed to achieving practical prog- 
ress, for example on the comprehensive test 
ban proposal which Australia is again jointly 
sponsoring at this year’s UN General 
Assembly. 

Australia recognises the important role the 
IAEA has in this context, both through its 
responsibilities for the application of NPT 
safeguards, and through the potential of 
Agency safeguards which could serve as a 
model for international verification systems 
for arms control. 


Standing of the Agency 


Finally, the Director General has com- 
mented on a number of administrative 
aspects of the Agency's work with which T 
would like to associate my delegation. The 
efficient operation of the Agency attests not 
only to the positive contribution of the Direc- 
tor General himself, but also to the high level 
of competence and dedication of the staff of 
the Secretariat. While the performance of the 
Agency’s tasks depends largely on the politic- 
al will of its member states, a further impor- 
tant and influential factor is the working spirit 
of the Secretariat. | am confident that the 
Director General is aware of the importance 
of assuring that motivation within the Secre- 
tariat remains high. 

It also needs to be remembered that while 
the Secretariat has a responsibility to serve 
with loyalty the member states of the Agency, 
the Secretariat in return has a right to expect 
that member states will, as provided in the 
Statute, permit it to perform its tasks without 
external influence. 

This has been an eventful and productive 
year for the IAEA and we commend Dr. Blix 
and his officers. Over the coming years, it 
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seems unlikely that the demands made on 
the Agency will diminish. Every effort should 
be made to ensure that the reputation of the 
IAEA and its capacity to play its unique role 
are maintained. 

Australia will do all it can to sustain the 
independent and vital contribution which the 
Agency must continue to make to internation- 
al confidence, development and security 
through the promotion of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes under an effective interna- 
tional non-proliferation and safeguards 
regime. 


Australia-USSR Mixed 
Commission on Trade and 
Economic Co-operation 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Trade, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 13 October: 


| am pleased to release details of the 
outcome of the fifth session of the Mixed 
Commission on Trade and Economic Co- 
operation between Australia and the USSR 
which was held in Moscow from 5 to 11 
October. 

The Mixed Commission meeting was the 
first to be held in five years and is a result of 
the Government's decision to normalise rela- 
tions with the USSR, as announced by Mr 
Hayden on 31 May. | believe the meeting has 
been successful in putting Australian trade 
relations with the USSR on a normal basis 
and in doing so has provided the foundation 
to reverse the substantial fall in our exports to 
the USSR evident in the past three years and 
to facilitate USSR efforts to build up its 
exports to Australia from the present quite 
low level. 

The Australian delegation outlined Austra- 
lia’s main areas of supply interest to the 
USSR, including grains, sugar, meat, cotton, 
dairy products, canned and fresh fruit, 
bauxite-alumina, manganese ore and special- 
ised manufactures. 

With regard to wheat, it was also made 
clear that Australia wished to see its position 
as a regular supplier to the USSR recognised 
by the conclusion of a long-term supply 
agreement. The USSR response here was 
encouraging and negotiations between the 
Australian Wheat Board and the appropriate 
USSR authorities are continuing. 
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It was agreed to re-establish the Working 
Group on Trade in Machinery and Equip- 
ment, a formal consultative mechanism de- 
signed to assist two-way trade in those items. 
The next meeting of this Group will be held in 
Melbourne in February-March 1984. The Au- 
stralian side advised its intention to approach 
the State Governments with a view to estab- 
lishing state advisory committees on 
Australia-USSR trade. | see the working 
group and the state committees seeking to 
identify opportunities for trade and commer- 
cial co-operation and pursuing those pros- 
pects vigorously. They would also be looking 
at means of overcoming any problems seen 
as standing in the way of developing the 
bilateral trade and economic relationship. 

USSR Ministry of Agriculture officials en- 
quired about possible access to the Austra- 
lian fishing zone. The Australian delegation 
indicated that any USSR proposal in respect 
of feasibility fishing or joint venture fishing 
would be considered on its merits in con- 
sultation with relevant State Governments 
and Australian fishing interests. 


Australia observes World Food 
Day 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 14 
October: 


Australia is one of nearly 150 countries 
observing World Food Day on Sunday, 16 
October, and as an advanced farming and 
major trading nation has an essential role to 
play in achieving world food security, the 
Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, 
said today. 

Food is a bridge between nations and 
without world food security there can be no 
guarantee of global peace and security, Mr 
Kerin said. 

Food security is the theme of this year's 
World Food Day which has become an annual 
international event to mark the founding of 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization and to heighten community 
awareness of world food and nutrition prob- 
lems. 

Its observance is also intended to increase 
national and international support for prog- 
rams to eliminate hunger, malnutrition and 
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poverty, and encourage greater attention to 
food production and the vital role of farmers. 

In Australia, the Australian Government, 
through the Department of Primary Industry, 
co-ordinates the national media promotion of 
World Food Day, enlisting the support and 
co-operation of the country’s newspapers, 
radio and television stations, and this year for 
the first time, major cinema chains. 

Non-government organisations working in 
the overseas aid field are also arranging a 
variety of separate activities to mark World 
Food Day. 

Announcing Australia’s participation in 
World Food Day, the Minister said the basic 
objective of food security is to ensure adequ- 
ate supplies of food to the world’s people at 
all times, irrespective of climate or harvests, 
social status or income. 

He said Australia assists in achieving these 
international objectives by alleviating the 
short-term problem of food shortages in 
developing countries through provision of 
food aid, and by helping poorer nations raise 
their food production. 

This financial year, more than $103 million 
of Australia’s total aid budget of $836 million 
will be spent on food aid. About 60 per cent of 
the food aid will be provided as bilateral 
assistance — from Australia direct to particu- 
lar countries — and the remainder as multi- 
lateral aid through the United Nations’ World 
Food Program. 

Mr Kerin said Australia’s expertise and 
skills in areas relevant to the needs of de- 
veloping countries are taken into account 
when responding to requests for assistance. 

‘Australia’s capabilities in agricultural pro- 
duction, research and development means it 
is well placed to provide food and agricultural 
assistance to poorer countries’, the Minister 
said. 

Australia provides four main forms of 
assistance to improve world food security: 
food aid to help the short-term situation; 
project assistance, aimed at increasing food 
and agricultural output in the medium to 
long-term; training assistance to teach 
needed skills with a medium to long-term 
impact, and research assistance to explore 
possible new ways of increasing or impro- 
ving food and agricultural production in the 
long term. 

Increasing emphasis is being placed on the 
integration of bilateral food aid with other 
developmental projects, especially those 
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which increase food production. Five 
thousand tonnes of grain sent to Zambia last 
year was sold on the local market to generate 
funds to build storage silos. 

Apart from food grain aid, Australia also 
operates a non-grain program which pro- 
vides food such as milk powder, dried eggs, 
canned meat, high protein biscuits and edible 
oils. 

Mr Kerin said the national slogan for World 
Food Day this year — Food for Thought- 
... food comes first — was very appropriate 
and asked all Australians to reflect on Sunday 
about the vital role Australia is playing and 
must continue to play in helping to achieve, 
through overseas aid programs, world food 
security and consequently, world peace and 
security. 


Australian Institute of 
Multicultural Affairs 


Following is the text of the opening address 
from the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, MP, to the second 
biennial meeting of members of the Austra- 
lian Institute of Multicultural Affairs (AIMA), 
on 17 October: 


| was pleased to accept the invitation to 
open this second biennial meeting of mem- 
bers of AIMA. | regret that, due to pressing 
Cabinet responsibilities, | cannot personally 
attend, and have asked Bill McKinnon* to 
deliver this address on my behalf. 

At the first biennial meeting of members, 
the non-executive role of members was de- 
scribed as vital in providing a two-way chan- 
nel of communication; firstly to serve as a 
source of knowledge for the Institute on 
community needs and perceptions, and 
secondly, to contribute to the development of 
multicultural Australia through the people 
with whom they meet and work in their lives. 

These biennial meetings of members have 
the potential to play an important part in the 
life of the Institute and in the effectiveness of 
its work. 

The Whitlam Labor Government quite 
rightly made the decision to officially ack- 
nowledge Australia as a multicultural society, 
and develop policies accordingly. 





* Mr Bill McKinnon is Secretary, Australian Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. 
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Television network 0-28 presents a variety of ethnic programs. Seen above is part of the International 


Cabaret filmed at the Channel's studios. (AIS photo). 


The ALP 1983 statement on ‘immigration 
and community relations’ states: 

‘Our policies are based on the belief that 
Australia has become a multicultural socie- 
ty and that each ethnic community has a 
right, without discrimination, to the reten- 
tion and development of its culture, lan- 
guage and lifestyle as part of the Australian 
nation. The Labor Party in Government will 
maintain and develop its strong commit- 
ment to ethnic communities’ development 
and to the recognition of the significant 
contribution which is made by them to our 
society’. 

The policy statement also emphasised that 
it was the Government's responsibility to 
assist migrants in establishing themselves 
with the same rights, opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities as all Australians. It stated: 

‘Participation of these settlers in Australian 

society at the level desired by them must 

be facilitated in every possible way’. 

The importance of multiculturalism was 
also stressed in the communique of the 
National Economic Summit held in April 1983 
which declared that ‘there is acceptance that 
the future well-being of this country depends 
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upon the acceptance of the cultural, social 
and economic implications of a multicultural 
Australia’. 

It is useful to recall that in considering 
multicultural and community relations 
issues, we are looking at all areas of Austra- 
lian society and at the adequacy of those 
resources to respond to community needs, 
through Commonwealth and State-Territorial 
Governments, through local government au- 
thorities, business organisations, employer 
and employee groups and the voluntary 
sector. 

Against the background of these policy 
commitments, | want to reassure you that the 
Government's decision to undertake the re- 
view of the operation and administration of 
AIMA does not detract in any way whatsoev- 
er from the Government's commitment to 
provide policies and take other initiatives 
which recognise the reality of Australian 
society and the need for general community 
understanding and acceptance of that reality. 

As an example of that commitment, the 
Government has adopted a policy of main- 
streaming Commonwealth services and 
programs to migrants. 
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Under this policy, the needs of migrants 
should be met wherever possible by prog- 
rams and services available to the commun- 
ity at large. The Government will be taking 
action to ensure that relevant Common- 
wealth departments and authorities speed up 
adjustments to general programs for which 
they are responsible. 

At the same time, the Government recog- 
nises the need for special services and prog- 
rams for migrants to continue, where neces- 
sary, and to provide equality of access to 
services and benefits for migrants. 

Since the Labor Government assumed 
office in March 1983 | have taken a number of 
major initiatives in relation to immigration 
and ethnic affairs policies and programs. 

| will summarise these to give members an 
appreciation of the new direction in my 
portfolio responsibilities and commitments. 

The major developments have been: 

e the review of priorities and size of the 
immigration program; 

è restructuring of the points system used for 
migrant selection to eliminate its more 
discriminatory features; 

@ increase in and broadening of the refugee 
intake; 

è preventing visitors, students and working 
holiday makers in Australia changing sta- 
tus to permanent residents; 

è review of the Citizenship Act and drafting 
of an amending Bill which | hope to intro- 
duce later in the current Parliamentary 
Session; 

è legislation to reform the Migration Act to 
put all non-Australian citizens on an equal 
basis; 

@ increase of over 50 per cent in funding for 
the grant-in-aid scheme for social welfare 
workers; 

@ 43 per cent increase in funding for migrant 
resource centres; 

e action to create and staff permanent posi- 
tions in the adult migrant education ser- 
vice; 

è 25 per cent expansion in funding for En- 
glish language needs of migrants in the 
workforce; 

è launching of a national women’s emergen- 
cy services program, including a special 
component of $200 000 to assist migrant 
women; 

è establishment of a migrant women’s desk 
in the Department of Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs; 
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è appointment of a committee of review of 
overseas students policy; 

è and finally, appointment of the committee 
of review of AIMA. 

The current review of the Institute, under- 
taken by an independent committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr Moss Cass, is a matter 
which is, no doubt, high on the agenda of 
matters of immediate interest to you. 

The Government's decision to review the 
operation and administration of the Institute, 
which | announced on 24 July 1983, gives 
effect to the pre-election commitment by the 
ALP in the ‘Immigration and Community 
Relations’ policy statement. 

The review will help give effect to the 
Government's commitment to multicultural- 
ism in the communique of the economic 
summit. 

The review also reflects the Government's 
concern to see that the administrative 
arrangements to implement its multicultural 
and community relations policies most effec- 
tively meet the needs of both migrant groups 
and the community generally. 

The membership of the Committee of Re- 
view of AIMA and the brief period of three 
months in which | have asked the committee 
to report, have attracted some public critic- 
ism. | therefore take this opportunity to clarify 
the Government's position on these matters. 

The Government recognises the import- 
ance of the review of AIMA for the future 
development of multiculturalism in Australia. 
The Government was, therefore, mindful of 
the need, when considering the composition 
of the committee, to obtain an appropriate 
balance of expertise and interests. 

| have received representations that the 
failure of the Government to consult with 
ethnic communities before appointments to 
the Committee of Review were made, indi- 
cated a lack of commitment by the Govern- 
ment to effective consultation. This is quite 
untrue. However, it needs to be recognised 
that consultations with ethnic and other re- 
levant community organisations throughout 
Australia on appointments to the Committee 
of Review would not have been practicable or 
produced a consensus of opinion. The Gov- 
ernment is confident that the Committee is 
suitably qualified for the task of undertaking 
the review, and that it is doing so in a fair and 
equitable manner. 

Dr Cass has advised me that the Committee 
has received over 400 written submissions 
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and has had consultations with in excess of 
250 organisations and individuals. This is a 
very encouraging response, and one which 
has given the Committee the opportunity to 
obtain an essential and valuable contribution 
into its deliberations. 

| now refer to the important issue of 
community relations in Australia. 

The ALP policy statement on ‘Immigration 
and Community Relations’ stated that: 

‘Improved community relations; the rela- 
tionships of particular ethnic groups, 
whether English speaking or not, with all 
sections of the community, must be posi- 
tively encouraged and any measures taken 
must be administered with flexibility and 
an understanding of the ethnic diversity of 
the population’. 

The close relationship between multicultur- 
alism and community relations must be con- 
stantly kept in mind in the development and 
implementation of policy. Community educa- 
tion has an important role as the bridge 
between multiculturalism and community re- 
lations. 

In this context, | interpret ‘Community 
Education’ to include the promotion of com- 
munity awareness of the diversity of ethnic 
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The annual Italian Arts Festival was held for 
the sixth successive year in Melbourne in 
October. The co-ordinator of the Festival for 
the past six years, Miss Franca Smarrelli 
{right} is pictured with Ms Joan Wilkinson who 
assisted in arranging the program. (AIS 
photo). 


and racial composition, the rationale for and 

content of ethnic affairs and multicultural 

policies and initiatives, and community re- 
sponses and acceptance of the reality of 
ethnic and racial diversity. 

The need for such community education 
was, for example, indicated in the discussion 
paper ‘Multiculturalism for all Australians’, 
published last year by the Australian Council 
on Population and Ethnic Affairs. 

That paper made a number of points which 
are particularly relevant, including the follow- 
ing observations: 

è firstly, there is still widespread uncertainty 
and some suspicion in the public mind 
about the meaning of multiculturalism for 
Australian society; 

è secondly, the need for society to accept 
implications of multiculturalism; 

è thirdly, multiculturalism requires a govern- 
ment commitment, and policies and prog- 
rams to give effect to that commitment; 
and 

è fourthly, the necessity of community sup- 
port and participation to ensure that multi- 
culturalism becomes more than just a 
reflection of Australian demographic his- 
tory or an item of government policy. 
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The past sixteen months since the release 
of that discussion paper have shown substan- 
tial evidence of continuing community de- 
bate on the directions of multicultural policies 
and initiatives. 

For example, the Hon. Mr Justice Kirby in 
an address given at a seminar held in June 
1983 by the Ethnic Affairs Commission of 
New South Wales, criticised the Council's 
proposition that a successful multicultural 
society requires equal responsibility for, com- 
mitment to, and participation in that society. 
instead, he claimed that the essence of a free 
and tolerant society, such as Australia, was 
the right to participate in the community or 
not to participate. 

Michael Liffman, under the heading ‘Multi- 
culturalism: Where to, with whom — and 
why?’, stated that: 

‘Multiculturalism is barely closer today than 

it was ten years ago to having a coherent 

theoretical and practical content, or a 

meaning which is genuinely understood 

and agreed upon by either its advocates or 
its opponents, let alone the community at 
large’. 

We also have the warning, given by Profes- 
sor Jerzy Zubrzycki last year that a multicultu- 
ral Australia ‘is the one viable option which 
must be pursued if we are to avoid the 
communal disorders that have plagued other 
pluralistic countries’. 

Community debate on these issues is of 
vital importance for the further development 
of multiculturalism. 

For that reason, | also took forward to the 
outcome of the review of AIMA as, no doubt, 
it will add to the debate on the future 
directions of multiculturalism in Australia. 

In closing may | express my appreciation 
for the time and effort you haye given to 
fulfilling your responsibilities as members of 
the Institute. 


High Commissioner to UK 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 18 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr A.R. Parsons as Australia’s High 
Commissioner to Britain. He will succeed Sir 
Victor Garland who has been High Commis- 
sioner since 1981. 
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Mr Parsons, 58, has been a Deputy Secret- 
ary of the Department of Foreign Affairs since 
1978, and has had a long and distinguished 
career in the diplomatic service. He was High 
Commissioner to Malaysia from 1973 to 1976 
and High Commissioner to Singapore from 
1967 to 1970. He has also served in Jakarta, 
the Australian United Nations Mission in New 
York, Berlin and Rangoon. 

In announcing Mr Parsons’ appointment, 
Mr Hayden emphasised the Government's 
determination to maintain and develop the 
close and in many ways unique relationship 
that exists between Australia and Britain. 

Mr Hayden said that he saw the rela- 
tionship’s greatest strength in the 1980s as 
laying in the vast network of personal, profes- 
sional and institutional ties that linked Austra- 
lia and Britain at practically every level. This 
generated a constant and valuable inter- 
change of people and ideas. These contacts, 
reinforced by a shared democratic tradition, 
made the relationship not only a close and 
tangible one at the personal level but a 
remarkably cordial and frank one at the 
political level. 

Mr Hayden said that even though both 
countries had increasingly over the years 
sought a more regional focus for their foreign 
policies, the relationship had remained 
strong. Britain and Australia enjoyed sub- 
stantial shared interests in international 


affairs and consulted closely on all issues of 
major world concern. 





Mr A.R. Parsons. 
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Visit to Thailand by the Prime 
Minister 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 18 October: 


| shall be visiting Thailand on November 
19-22, 1983 at the invitation of the Thai Prime 
Minister, General Prem Tinsulanonda. | shall 
be having discussions with General Prem and 
his colleagues on matters of substantial im- 
portance to both our Governments. 

The region of which Thailand and Australia 
are members is of fundamental strategic and 
economic interest to both countries, and our 
respective Governments share a commit- 
ment to the enhancement of the region’s 
stability and prosperity. 

Thailand, both in a bilateral sense and as a 
member of ASEAN is of great importance to 
Australia’s foreign policy interests and | will 
be looking, in my discussions, for ways of 
developing further the relationship between 
Australia and Thailand. 


Proposed changes to the 
Citizenship Act 


Following are extracts from a news release 
issued by the Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart West, MP, on 18 
October: 


‘The proposed change to the oath of alle- 
giance is only a minor part of a wide-ranging 
package of amendments to the Citizenship 
Act,’ the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr West, said today. 

Mr West said it was likely that the Austra- 
lian Citizenship Amendment Bill would be 
introduced this Session and debated in the 
Autumn session. ‘| have already informed 
relevant State Ministers, so that they will 
have ample opportunity to examine and 
comment upon the proposed changes,’ Mr 
West said. Citizenship applications rose in 
1982 by 30 per cent, but 1.2 million people 
eligible to become citizens have not applied. 
Mr West said the Government wanted to 
encourage these people to become citizens. 
‘Under the former Liberal Government, 
national public forums were conducted last 
year to identify possible changes to the 
Citizenship Act,’ Mr West said. 
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‘Two important aspects of the Act were 
pinpointed — the lack of Australian character 
in the oath of allegiance, and the reference to 
Australian citizens as British subjects. ‘The 
Australian Labor Government accepts as re- 
levant those views expressed at the 
citizenship conventions. ‘Consequently, the 
Government is considering an oath which 
reflects the Australian national character, and 
which requires an aspiring citizen to swear 
allegiance to the Australian Constitution. ‘It is 
also not appropriate in 1983 for Australian 
citizens to be referred to as British subjects’. 

‘These sentiments have been around for a 
long time. The Labor Government did not 
invent them, merely responded to the wishes 
of the Australian people. ‘lam sure that these 
proposed changes to the Citizenship Act will 
be welcomed by the majority of people living 
in Australia,’ Mr West said. 


Torres Strait implementing 
legislation 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP. on 19 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, today announced the introduction 
into Parliament of legislation to enable rati- 
fication of the Torres Strait Treaty between 
Australia and Papua New Guinea. 

The legislation, a Torres Strait Treaty (Mis- 
cellaneous Amendments) Bill, amending 10 
Commonwealth Acts, and a Torres Strait 
Fisheries Bill introduced by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr Kerin, are the result of 
five years of discussions between the Gov- 
ernments of the Commonwealth, Papua New 
Guinea and Queensland. The Torres Strait 
Treaty was signed in December 1978. 

Mr Hayden said that the delay in ratification 
of the Treaty had not reflected any lack of will 
on anybody’s part. Successive Governments 
in Australia and Papua New Guinea had given 
it unqualified support. Rather, the delay had 
been caused by the novelty and complexity of 
the Treaty’s provisions and the need to 
co-ordinate implementing legislation in two 
national and one state jurisdictions. 

Papua New Guinea and Queensland have 
agreed to introduce complementary legisla- 
tion, which will deal primarily with fisheries 
arrangements in the Torres Strait. 
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Mr Hayden noted that the Torres Strait 
Treaty was an important milestone in the 
history of Australia’s relations with Papua 
New Guinea, our closest neighbour. it pro- 
vided a solution to the problems of territorial 
and maritime jurisdiction in the Torres Strait, 
which at one stage had the potential to 
disrupt our good bilateral relations. The Tor- 
res Strait area includes many islands forming 
part of Australia — some only a few 
kilometres from the Papua New Guinea coast. 
The Treaty took account of the interests of the 
traditional inhabitants of the Torres Strait 
who have enjoyed wide freedom of move- 
ment in the area, of the interests of commer- 
cial fishermen and mining companies, of the 
need to protect the marine environment, and 
of our ultimate right to take restrictive mea- 
sures necessary to meet any problems which 
arise. The Treaty balanced all of these consid- 
erations. As part of the novel regime that it 
required, it established a ‘Protected Zone’ to 
facilitate administration of the key area of the 
Strait. 

Mr Hayden said that traditional inhabitants 
in the Torres Strait had been given a special 
status under the Treaty, which recognised 
and protected their traditional movement 
throughout the area. Amendments to Com- 
monwealth legislation dealing with fisheries, 
customs, immigration, quarantine and wild- 
life would take account of this. Nevertheless, 
Australia would retain the right to take mea- 
sures to meet any problems which might 
arise. 

Mr Hayden said that the Torres Strait 
Treaty (Miscellaneous Amendments) Bill and 
the Torres Strait Fisheries Bill would provide 
the complete legislative framework for Au- 
stralia's ratification of the Torres Strait Trea- 
ty. He expected that the Bills would lie on the 
table for a time so that all interested groups 
could become fully familiar with their details. 
He expected that complementary legislation 
would be introduced in Papua New Guinea 
and Queensland in the near future. 


Inspection of Moruroa Atoll 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 
October: 


Two Australian scientists will join scientists 
from New Zealand and Papua New Guinea in 
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a visit to Moruroa Atoll and to Papeete in 
response to an invitation by President Mitter- 
rand which was conveyed to Australia and to 
other South Pacific governments by the Presi- 
dent’s special envoy, Mr Regis Debray. 


Following detailed discussions with the 
French authorities, the two Australian scien- 
tists will participate in what the French de- 
scribe as an information visit. The inspection 
will be an opportunity for the scientists to 
inspect Moruroa and obtain information con- 
cerning aspects of the nuclear testing 
program. 


The team of scientists will be led by Mr 
Hugh Atkinson, Director of the New Zealand 
National Radiation Laboratory. The Austra- 
lian participants are Dr Peter Davies of the 
Bureau of Mineral Resources and Mr Des- 
mond Davy of the Australian Atomic Energy 
Commission. The contribution of the Austra- 
lian scientists will be concerned particularly 
with geo-science aspects while the New Zea- 
land participants will, among other things, be 
looking at the possible effect on the popula- 
tion of French Polynesia with particular refer- 
ence to radiation-related diseases and at 
gathering information on health statistics. 


The arrangements proposed by the French 
do not fully meet the requirements of Austra- 
lian scientists concerning sampling, but the 
mission will be able to spend four days at 
Moruroa and will have access to parts of the 
Atoll but not for the taking of samples from 
sensitive areas. The team will be able to 
collect its own samples from the external 
sides of Moruroa Atoll which will enable 
some evaluation of possible leakage or non- 
leakage of radionuclides. Also, the Australian 
scientists will have access to considerable 
geological data from French sources which 
would be helpful in assessing the geological 
stability of Moruroa Atoll, although it will not 
be possible to confirm the French data by a 
full range of independent sampling. 


it is appropriate to stress again that the 
environmental inspection of Moruroa 
although an important and worthwhile exer- 
cise does not meet Australia’s concerns 
about nuclear testing. These concerns are 
based firmly on our opposition to the nuclear 
arms race, our objection to the tensions and 
instability which it generates and the very 
real threat it poses for the future of mankind. 


Australia regards its participation as now 
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having more limited objectives than the Gov- 

ernment would have liked. Those objectives 

are: 

è inspection and analysis of extensive 
French geological data and limited radiolo- 
gic data; 

è sampling of southern and northern flanks 
of the atoll for corals, clams and sediment 
cores — as the physical environment 
allows; and 

® inspection of equipment used for monitor- 
ing of environmental radiation levels and 
the stability of the atoll. 

This would enable Australian scientists to: 
è make an assessment of atoll stability and 

subsidence; 

@ identify radionuclide contamination affect- 
ing marine organisms outside the reef, but 
with little means of identifying the 
radionuclide source, nor the migration 
pathways; 

@ make an evaluation of the French monitor- 
ing program; and 

è identify radionuclide levels currently in the 
air and water surrounding Moruroa. 

The Australian scientists do not expect to 
be able to determine leakage pathways from 
underground test sites or from waste dumps, 
or to be able to verify French claims concern- 
ing radioactive contamination in order to 
make intermediate or long-term predictions. 

In brief, expectations about the visit by 
scientists to Moruroa and Papeete should not 
be exaggerated. The visit will enable partici- 
pating governments to obtain information 
and knowledge which was not previously 
available about the situation at Moruroa and 
its environment. 

Australia will of course maintain its strong 
objections to and condemnation of the 
testing. 

The scientists will depart from Australia on 
22 October and return about 9 November but 
their report is not expected for some time 
after that. It is the Government's intention, 
however, to make the report available to the 
public in due course. 


Media Peace Prize 


Following is the text of a speech by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP, at the Media Peace Prize ceremony held 
at the Macquarie University, on 20 October: 


| am honoured to have been invited to 
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present these Peace Prizes. 

The cause of peace has been threatened 
over the years but no decent, rational person 
has ever challenged the importance of that 
cause. The greatest figures in the recorded 
history of human-kind have been those who 
have said that there is no greater value, no 
higher necessity, than peace between human 
beings. This is true of the great philosophers 
of the Hellenic Age, the pre-Christian philo- 
sophers. It is true in the words that are 
recorded as having been said by Christ — 
‘Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall 
be called the children of God.’ It is true of the 
great philosophers of the European enlight- 
enment and those who succeeded them. It is 
true of the wisdom of the East whether in the 
Confucionist, Hindu or Buddhist traditions. 

The search for peace is threatened gravely 
today. First, war in our century has been 
more vicious, more damaging than ever 
before. No one knows accurately the figures 
of how many humans died in the First World 
War — the so-called Great War which would 
end all wars — or of those who died in its 
second act — the Second World War. But 
even the most conservative estimate is hor- 
rendous. It is between 45 and 70 million. And 
the fact that we do not know the precise 
figure underlines the full horror of those 
wars. No human being should be so name- 
less, so uncountable that their passing from 
this earth becomes a matter of possible 
statistical error. 

In the period since the Second World War, 
United Nations sources calculate that there 
have been something like 150 local and 
regional wars. Nobody knows how many 
have perished. But we do know the magni- 
tude of the human suffering that has been 
involved, and it is unacceptable. | want to say 
here today, with all the clarity that | can 
muster, that | and the Australian Government 
do not accept that war and its suffering is an 
integral or acceptable part of the human 
condition. We reject that cynical view of 
humanity and history. 

My policies, the Government's policies, in 
the field of the relations between nations will 
always have at their heart the maintenance of 
peace and the prevention of war. What we do 
recognise is the tragic reality that there are 
too many occasions where the ‘easy’ or 
immediate solution to a conflict or a differ- 
ence of opinion or interests between people 
is believed to be to fight, to wage war. What 
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It costs so much less to invest in people and in life, 


than in weapons and in death. 


Even a small reduction in military spending would 
go a long way towards solving the problems of living. 


On the average it costs about the same: 


to arm and train to build to launch the latest 

1 soldier 1 bomber nuclear-missile submarine 
as it does as it did as it does 

to educate to wipe out smallpox to build 

80 children over a 10-year period 450,000 modest homes 





(Presentation courtesy of the UN). 


other interpretation can be given to the fact 
that one of the world’s largest industries 
today is the armaments industry. That indus- 
try is running at something like $700 billion 
per year, more than $100 a day for every man, 
woman and child on this planet. This intro- 
duces the other utterly unacceptable aspect 
of war and the arms industry. 

Not only is war itself destructive and al- 
ways the source of ultimate human tragedy, 
but when the war industry is running at its 
current levels it constitutes a scandalous 
diversion of human resources and ingenuity 
away from decent productive activities to 
destruction and waste. This point can be 
illustrated in many ways but one of the 
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simplest is by reference to the fact that one of 
the major weapons in circulation today is the 
modern automatic infantry rifle. Estimates 
vary but that weapon costs at least $400 and 
sometimes as much as $800. The truth is that 
a village pharmacy can be maintained, in 
most developing countries, for something 
like $200 a year. Clearly, urgent action is 
demanded, in the name of humanity, to 
change this situation, to turn it around. 
This requires determination and imagina- 
tion. It is sadiy true that in many ways it is 
easier to wage war than to seek peace. The 
reason for this is that it is easier to arrive at 
judgements about issues and other people on 
the basis of irrational prejudices than it is to 
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form those judgements, and the behavioural 
patterns that flow from them, on the basis of 
tolerance and of taking a little leap into the 
unknown in the course of peace. 

When the Australian people elected the 
Labor Party to form a national Government, 
seven months ago, it elected a party which 
has always had at the centre of its philosophy 
and its policies, a determination to preserve 
peace and the courage to take the risks, to 
make the leap of the imagination that is 
required, if the so-called ‘easy solution’ of 
war is to be avoided. Thus one of the first 
decisions | took following the elections was to 
elevate greatly, within the whole spectrum of 
Australia foreign policy, Australia’s deter- 
mination to pursue arms control and dis- 
armament goals. 

The Government has doubled the re- 
sources available to it in Canberra to work on, 
to study, and to advise on arms control and 
disarmament measures and the policies re- 
quired to maintain the peace. Overseas our 
embassies and diplomats have been tasked 
to devote far greater attention to these issues 
and to make Australia’s voice heard in the 
councils of the world in a way unequalled in 
the past. An important part of that decision 
was the appointment of the first Australian 
Ambassador for Disarmament. 

We will be establishing an independent 
Peace Research Institute and examining the 
integration of peace studies into school curri- 
cula. 

In our region we have sought to take new 
imaginative steps towards, for example, faci- 
litating a solution to the problems that have 
for too long plagued the Indo-China region. 

In the Pacific we have opened up debate 
with our partners and neighbours on the 
possibility of the establishment of a nuclear- 
free zone in the South Pacific. 

In the United Nations and in the Committee 
on Disarmament we are pursuing with all 
possible vigour an end to nuclear testing, the 
maintenance of the Treaty against the spread 
of nuclear weapons, the banning of chemical 
weapons, the prevention of an arms race in 
outer space, and we will be taking further 
initiatives in an attempt to bring about the 
beginning of a reduction in the conventional 
arms race and the conventional arms trade. 
The superpowers are at present involved in a 
difficult negotiation on both intermediate and 
strategic nuclear weapons. We have made 
plain our deepest concern that these negotia- 
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tions must succeed. There must be an end to 
the nuclear arms race and a reduction in the 
numbers and kinds of those weapons. 

Australia will pursue these and other objec- 
tives in the arms control and disarmament 
field with all possible vigour. We will also 
seek to strengthen the United Nations and to 
strengthen the application of the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations in the 
conduct of international relations. Those prin- 
ciples are clear and right. They enshrine the 
right of all people to self-determination. 
They defend the sovereign independence and 
integrity of all states. They outlaw the use and 
threat of use of force. 

Let there be no doubt that these are sound 
principles. That they are too often breached 
does not constitute an acceptable criticism of 
them but rather of the actions of those who 
breach those principles. There can be a rule 
of good conduct in international relations. 
There can be peace, but it requires deter- 
mination, imagination and courage. These 
values do and will continue to motivate 
Australian foreign policy under this Austra- 
lian Labor Government. Our task, as a Gov- 
ernment, is made difficult because the world 
is threatened, today, in a way that is as 
terrifying as it is unique. That threat is the 
nuclear threat. 

First, the two superpowers have, over a 
number of years, built nuclear weapon sys- 
tems in numbers and kinds which have 
passed beyond all reason. Should dispute or 
conflict between them reach a point where 
those weapon systems were used then life on 
this planet would be destroyed. Make no 
mistake about it; no one would be immune. 
Insular Australia would be engulfed. There 
are many reasons to believe that.such direct 
confrontation between the two superpowers 
is unlikely to occur. But the stakes at issue are 
so high that the validity of those reasons is 
questioned daily and so they should be. 

In essense, while it may be true that neither 
side wants all-out nuclear war it cannot be 
assured that some political dispute, some 
regional situation engaging their interests 
which then escalates to a point where their 
perceived major interests and prestige be- 
comes involved will not occur. This would 
lead to catastrophe. After all, historians are in 
general agreement that one of the dreadful 
characteristics of the First World War was 
that virtually nobody wanted it. The world 
slid into a major catastrophe, unwillingly. 
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In addition, one has to consider the possi- 
bility of accident, miscalculation or technical 
failure. Simply the more major nuclear 
weapon systems which exist, with their finely 
balanced computerised systems of control, it 
must be the case that the greater will be the 
possibility that some accident could occur 
which would trigger, unstoppably, the ulti- 
mate disaster. 

| do not accept that the scientific and 
technological genius of humankind, which in 
some ways is reflected in nuclear technology, 
shall be allowed to destroy humankind. The 
machine must not run us. We must remain its 
master, in the name of humanity. 

The other great danger is also nuclear. This 
is the possibility that the possession of 
nuclear weapons will spread beyond the five 
countries which already hold them to a 
further 5, 7 or even a dozen countries. 

In 1969 the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons was opened for signa- 
ture by the world community. Australia has 
signed and ratified that Treaty. It involves a 
commitment on the part of all of the states 
party to the Treaty not to acquire nuclear 
weapons or nuclear explosives. 

That is Australia’s commitment and it will 
be honoured. But in order to keep that 
commitment intact the advanced industrial- 
ised states, in particular those who already 
held nuclear weapons, undertook to provide 
technical assistance under strict safeguards 
to non-nuclear weapon states in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. The Treaty also in- 
volved a solemn undertaking by nuclear 
weapon states to continue to negotiate on 
disarmament including an end to the nuclear 
arms race and nuclear testing. 

Simply, a practical deal was done. We 
would hold the line on the spread of nuclear 
weapons if those who had them gave technic- 
al assistance to those who did not, and 
themselves brought about an end to their 
arms race. In 1985 this Treaty will be 15 years 
old and will be reviewed in the third review 
conference of the Treaty. | must say, frankly, 
that the Treaty is under great threat and there 
is a possibility that the review conference, in 
18 months’ time, will break down. If this were 
to occur we might face the awful prospect of 
a leap in the number of countries which have 
nuclear weapons or nuclear explosive de- 
vices. There is little which would threaten 
stability on, or indeed the existence of, this 
planet more gravely. The Government is 
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already working to ensure that that confer- 
ence does not fail and that the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty stays alive. 

We will be urging the ‘nuclear haves’ to 
honour their pledge to the nuclear ‘have-nots’ 
in the peaceful fields of energy and related 
developments. We will also continue to seek 
to bring about progress in disarmament, 
especially in the field of an end to nuclear 
testing, so that the basic pledge made under 
NPT is honoured and the Treaty is kept alive. 

These are difficult tasks. They are certainly 
sobering. But we will not run away from them 
because they are hard. They are too impor- 
tant. We do not approach them unrealistically 
or unaware, in a utopian way, of the interests 
and anxieties which must be taken into 
account and balanced. Above all, | would 
reject any suggestion that the concerns and 
approaches | have outlined are unrealistic. 
The ultimate reality is the threat we face 
today. The only realistic response is one 
which asserts that peace is the great positive 
value. 

The greatest hope for peace lies in ordinary 
people demanding of their leaders that they 
commit themselves to the cause of peace 
with all the intensity that is now devoted to 
preparing for war. This will only be done if 
ordinary people are alerted to the danger we 
all face. There can therefore be no more 
important task for the media than bringing 
this message to the people in a creative and 
informed way. That is why it is such a 
privilege for me to present these prizes to 
those who have served so well the cause of 
peace. For it is only under conditions of peace 
that human beings, whether in Australia or 
anywhere else, can pursue their most cher- 
ished goals — a decent standard of living, 
and justice and tolerance within organised 
society. 


Emergency assistance — Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Peru 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 21 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that in re- 
sponse to an appeal from the U.N. Secretary- 
General, Australia had contributed $100 000 
for the provision of emergency assistance to 
Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru. 
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Mr Hayden said that as a result of droughts 
and floods in these countries large segments 
of the population had been severely affected. 
Australia was concerned at the suffering and 
hardship being borne by the victims of these 
natural disasters. 

Mr Hayden said Australia’s contribution 
would be channelled through the United 
Nations Disaster Relief Organisation (UN- 
DRO) for the provision of urgently required 
food, seeds and medicines. 


Minister's visit to Darwin 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 21 October: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, said today that he 
welcomed the opportunity to meet and talk 
with representatives of Darwin's ethnic com- 
munities. 

Mr West said that while in Darwin he would 
take the opportunity to visit his Department's 
operations, the Tamarind Migrant Centre and 
the Migrant Resource and Settlement Centre. 

Mr West told over 100 representatives of 
Darwin's ethnic communities, who were his 
guests at a function held at the Hotel Darwin, 
that the Australian Labor Government had 
substantially shifted the focus of its migration 
policies. 

‘Without drastically reducing our migration 
intake, the Labor Government has addressed 
itself to the needs of both Australian-born 
and non-Australian born people living in our 
country,’ Mr West said. 

‘The previous Liberal Government, in 1982- 
83, only settled 27000 people under the 
family migration category.’ 

‘The Labor Government believes family 
reunion is a crucial humanitarian component 
of our migration policy, and we hope to settle 
up to 57 000 people under this category in our 
first full year of Government.’ 

‘Similarly, the plight and needs of refugees, 
including those suffering infringement of civil 
liberties in their home countries, is a signifi- 
cant part of the Government's program,’ Mr 
West said. 

‘In 1982-83, the Liberal Government settled 
almost 32 000 people under the labour shor- 
tage and business migration category. The 
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Labor Government, recognising that the un- 
employment situation for people already liv- 
ing in Australia is severe, has drastically cut 
the intake under this category to no more 
than 11 000. 

Mr West told the function that settlement 
programs for new arrivals would be ex- 
panded this financial year, in accordance with 
the Government's commitment to a real 
multicultural society. 

‘The overail budget for my Department will 
increase by $19.5 million, or 14 per cent, this 
financial year,’ Mr West said. 

‘These extra funds will be directed, 
amongst other things, to an increase of 60 
grants-in-aid to community organisations, a 
43 per cent increase in funding to Migrant 
Resource Centres, and child care facilities for 
migrant women attending English classes 
under the Adult Migrant Education Program. 

‘The Government has also made $1 million 
available this financial year for teacher per- 
manency under the Adult Migrant Education 
Program honouring our pre-election commit- 
ment.’ 

Mr West outlined the Government's in- 
novative legislative program, including 
amendments to the Migration Act to remove 
discrimination, and proposed changes to the 
Citizenship Act. 

‘I am currently considering a complex set of 
amendments to the Citizenship Act,’ Mr West 
said. 

‘The Government encourages people living 
in Australia to become citizens. Although 
applications for citizenship rose by 30 per 
cent last year, there are still 1.2 million people 
in Australia eligible to become citizens who 
have not applied. 

‘To further encourage these people, the 
Government is considering reducing the re- 
sidential qualifying period from three to two 
years, and changing the Oath of Allegiance to 
be more truly Australian in flavour,’ Mr West 
said. 


Ambassador to Sweden 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Miss Rosaleen McGovern as Austra- 
lia’s Ambassador to Sweden. 
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tee Sa a 
Miss Rosaleen McGovern. 

Miss McGovern, a senior officer in the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau, 
joined the Department of Foreign Affairs in 
1970. She has been closely involved in Au- 
stralian aid policy for the past ten years and 
most recently has been in charge of the 
Bilateral Programs Division in ADAB. 

Miss McGovern, who will take up her 
appointment shortly, succeeds Mr Kevin Fla- 
nagan. Mr Flanagan was Ambassador from 
1980. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia and Sweden 
enjoyed excellent relations. Sweden was 
actively involved in a number of areas of 
great interest to Australia. Both countries 
shared a common concern about many im- 
portant issues, particularly social and econo- 
mic development, human rights and disarma- 
ment. 

Sweden's notable performance as an aid 
donor to the Asian region and as a major 
donor overall was of special interest to 
Australia. Mr Hayden said that Miss 
McGovern’s experience in the aid field would 
be most valuable in developing consultations 
between the two countries across the range 
of social and development issues. 


United Nations Day 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 23 
October: 


Tomorrow is United Nations Day. It com- 
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memorates the entry into force, thirty-eight 
years ago, of the Charter of the United 
Nations. The signing of the Charter in San 
Francisco in 1945 was a significant event in 
post-war history — it signalled the establish- 
ment of international machinery designed to 
enable nations to unite and work together for 
global peace and progress. Australia’s Fore- 
ign Minister of the day, Dr H.V. Evatt, was 
deeply involved in the drafting of the Charter. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Hayden, today reaffirmed the Government's 
commitment to the United Nations. Mr 
Hayden recalled that the Secretary-General, 
Mr Perez de Cuellar, had recently observed 
that the drive towards an effective, peaceful 
and more equitable world order had 
weakened and that political will had been 
dissipated. 

Mr Hayden affirmed the need for a return to 
the far-sighted diplomacy of the founding 
years of the United Nations, and for a recom- 
mitment by all member nations to the Charter 
as a matter of urgency. 

Mr Hayden said that member States of the 
United Nations had the Charter and the 
principles. However, there had been a lack of 
consistent will to implement these. There had 
also been a lack of sufficient commitment to 
the United Nations which was the real and 
only expression of the international commun- 
ity. A strong and effective United Nations, 
which could foster international security and 
co-operation, Mr Hayden stated, was vital to 
Australia as a member of the world com- 
munity. 

Mr Hayden drew attention to a number of 
issues on the agenda of the current session of 
the United Nations General Assembly which 
are of immediate interest to Australia, in 
particular disarmament, human rights issues, 
Southern Africa, Cambodia and Antarctica. 


United Nations Disarmament 
Week: Australian statement 


Following is the text of a statement by the 
Australian Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr 
Richard Butler, in New York, on 24 October: 


Seven months ago the Australian people 
elected a new Government. it is a Govern- 
ment formed by the Australian Labor Party. It 
is a social democratic Government. 
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This present session of the General Assem- 
bly is the first to have taken place since that 
change of government in Australia. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that this present state- 
ment of the Australian Government's policies 
and attitudes should be of a fundamental 
character. 

The Government assumed office in an 
international climate which presented daunt- 
ing challenges in the field of peace and 
security. It took, immediately, a series of 
decisions which elevated significantly arms 
control and disarmament goals within Au- 
stralian foreign policy. 

Henceforth, Australia will pursue those 
goals with unprecedented determination and 
vigour. The resources required for that work 
have been provided even though, for econo- 
mic reasons, resources are scarce. 

These decisions reflected directly the 
wishes of the very substantial majority of the 
Australian people. 

It is crystal clear that the Australian people 
want to see an end to the nuclear arms race. 
They are determined that nuclear weapons 
should not proliferate to yet further countries. 
They reject completely the notion that the 
arms race should extend from this planet into 
outer space, and they deplore the $700 billion 
spent each year on the arms race. They are 
deeply concerned that much of this expendi- 
ture breeds violence and believe that the 
overall level of it constitutes a scandalous 
waste of human resources and ingenuity. 

Throughout Australia there are substantial 
organised community groups — the groups 
we call non-governmental organisations — 
which continue to work on the discuss the 
issues of peace and disarmament. 

Their work is vital. In a democracy such as 
ours it both informs and criticises Govern- 
ment policy. Those groups are thoroughly 
heterogeneous. They include people of all 
political persuasions, of all ages, sexes, and 
occupations. This is very significant. The 
voice of these people is addressed to the 
Australian Government and to the world 
community. 

It calls for an end to the madness of the 
arms race. It asserts the belief that what all 
people desire, most centrally, is a decent 
standard of living worked out in a framework 
of peace. They reject any idea that our 
technological genius should be allowed to 
bring about the destruction of humankind. 

What is fundamentally at issue here is a 
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view of the nature of life and of human 
history. That view rejects the notion that war 
and violence is in some way inevitable be- 
cause, in some unstated way, it is seen to be 
an inherent part of human nature. It is also a 
profound cry in support of the principles for 
which the United Nations stands — freedom, 
independence, self-determination and it is a 
warning that these principles and goals are 
the first victims of war and armaments. 

This peace movement is not a passing 
phenomenon. It will not go away. It will 
remain as long as those basic human goals 
and desires are challenged by war and arma- 
ments. It will remain because it is a fun- 
damental assertion of the value of life itself. 

This phenomenon is by no means unique 
to Australia. On the contrary, it is universal 
and we in the United Nations must respond 
to it. This is our responsibility. The exercise of 
that responsibility can only be effective if we 
seek arms control and disarmament agree- 
ments which are balanced, verifiable and 
consistent with the maintenance of security. 
Australia will follow this path. 

We welcome the Secretary-General’s call to 
us ail to recommit ourselves to the imple- 
mentation of the principles of the Charter. 
This is one of the most urgent necessities 
within today’s international relations. 

We see a direct relationship between that 
recommitment and the urgent need for a 
reinvigoration of the arms control and dis- 
armament process. It is only by this means 
that the peace can be secured. 

Australia is a Western country sharing with 
those others, which form the western asso- 
ciation of nations, a commitment to democra- 
cy, freedom and the conduct of international 
relations on the basis of mutual respect 
between states and the rule of law. 

On 15 September this year the Australian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
made a statement to the Australian Parlia- 
ment which was of fundamental importance 
for those who would seek to understand 
Australia, its place both within the West, and 
in wider international relations, and the role 
which Australia can and is determined to play 
in promoting the cause of peace and disarma- 
ment within the United Nations. 

This statement was on the conclusions of 
the review of the ANZUS Treaty, the Treaty 
which links Australia, New Zealand and the 
United States. 

Simply, the review led to an unequivocal 
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reaffirmation of the ANZUS alliance as fun- 
damental to Australia’s national security, and 
foreign and defence policies. it was also 
made clear, however, that Australian mem- 
bership of the ANZUS Treaty does not in any 
way derogate from its right to national deci- 
sions in foreign policy and defence matters. 

In reporting to the Parliament on the 
ANZUS Treaty review the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs said this: 

4 think it important to reiterate, for the 
record, that this Labor Government in mat- 
ters of international relations presumes to 
be neither neutral nor non-aligned. We 
clearly have our commitments and our 
alignment is frequently and convincingly 
demonstrated. Our independence and 
national interests are served greatly by 
these associations but within them we 
exercise independence and judgment, are 
prepared to disagree with allies where it is 
in the best interests of our alliance, and 
certainly where it is in the best interests of 
this nation. The fact that these things can 
be done and the alliance remain intact is an 
indication of the maturity of the rela- 
tionship’. 

Finally, the Minister for Foreign Affairs said 
that one of our major policy roles within our 
position as a Western country, would be to 
fulfil our moral obligation to work for nuclear 
and conventional arms reduction and dis- 
armament. 

That task is urgent. We are all oversha- 
dowed today by a nuclear arms race of 
dreadful proportions. None of us want it yet it 
seems to be proving increasingly difficult to 
stop. 

Concrete action, such as in the intermedi- 
‘ate range and strategic arms reduction talks 
in Geneva must continue. But we must also 
seek to break the circle of mutual suspicion 
that is the source of the problem in the first 
place. That circle is formed by the percep- 
tions held of each other by the United States 
and the Soviet Union. We must ask those two 
great states to consider this, to seek to 
change it. 

It is clear that the relationship between the 
United States and the Soviet Union is passing 
through a difficult phase. Both sides have 
acknowledged this fact and neither seeks 
such a situation. 

Productive and co-operative relations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union 
must play an essential role in resolving 
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problems afflicting the world community. 
Strained relations between the superpowers 
affect the whole range of complex dealings 
which they have with one another and the 
consequences of such strains spill over on to 
issues affecting all of us. 

Most fundamentally we are affected as 
coinhabitants of a world which could be 
destroyed by the nuclear weapons held by 
the superpowers. We all have the most 
pressing interest in seeing reductions in 
these nuclear arsenals. The responsibility of 
ensuring that such reductions are achieved 
falls on the powers which possess such 
weapons. Å 

Clearly, strains in relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union do not 
contribute to creating a favourable atmos- 
phere for negotiation and, inevitably, the will 
of the parties to make the hard choices 
required if we are to make progress in nuclear 
disarmament is affected. 

The Australian Foreign Minister, Mr 
Hayden, has called for efforts to encourage 
and assist the superpowers to develop a new 
framework for constructive relations and for 
them to look again at the assumptions on 
which they approach one another. As he said 
in the general debate some weeks ago: 

‘Whatever judgment Soviet leaders may 
make about the system in the West, they 
have no justification for a view that it is 
bent on the destruction of the Soviet peo- 
ple’s security and welfare. 
in their theoretical analysis of the world, 
and their vision of the future, those Soviet 
leaders must concede a secure and lasting 
place to the West, and to the non-aligned 
and developing countries. 
it is not legitimate to seek their subversion 
and overthrow. 
In the West, as we also assess future 
prospects, we must concede a proper place 
for the Soviet Union — not only in terms of 
power — but as defined by the legitimate 
concerns and aspirations of the Soviet 
people. 

We should encourage and assist the super 

powers — to moderate antagonisms, to 

obtain new understandings. Perhaps to 
find new mechanisms for political action 
and consultation’. 

The task that both the United States and the 
Soviet Union face is a task of historic magni- 
tude and urgency. 

There must be no over-simplification of the 
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differences between these two great powers. 

But their greatness calls them to reshape 

their dialogue now, before it is too late for all 

of us, and then to play their unique part in 
strengthening the United Nations. 

With regard to the current arms control and 
disarmament agenda: 

e Australia is determined that there be an 
end to the nuclear arms race and a reduc- 
tion in the number and kinds of nuclear 
weapons held by nuclear weapon states. 

è We are determined that the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons be 
strengthened and adhered to universally. 

è Linking these two objectives, we seek an 
end to nuclear testing by all states in all 
environments for all time. 

@ We will seek an international agreement to 
ensure that the arms race does not extend 
to outer space. 

Nuclear issues are central to the survival of 
mankind. 
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Spirit of disarmament. This 12 
by 20 foot aluminium ‘Stop’ 
sign stood in Dag Hammarsk- 

` jold Plaza with the hand facing 
the United Nations building, 
New York. It reflected the belief 
of its sculptor (Mr William King) 
that World War lli can and must 
be stopped. (Photo courtesy of 
the UN). 


But people die daily, and in alarming 
numbers, through the use of conventional 
weapons. 

è Military budgets must be reduced. 

è The arms race must be curbed. 

@ The question of military transfers, whether 
overt, covert, or illegal is obviously of 
importance. 

Australia believes that these three areas are 
ideal subjects for negotiation by the United 
Nations. 

We will be exploring, with others, the most 
effective means in taking such action. 

Chemical weapons — the so-called ‘poor 
man’s atomic bomb’ — are abhorrent. 

è Their effects are devastating and inhuman. 

@ They are cheap and easily stored. 

è They are ‘ideally’ suited for use in the 
developing world. 

e They must be outlawed. 

Australia will continue to strive to see that. 
an international convention, with this effect, * 
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is concluded as soon as possible. 

In conclusion | want to add Australia's 
voice to those who have already appealed for 
a new spirit of co-operation. 

The fact is that it is easier to express 
hostility, to form patterns of behaviour on the 
basis of existing prejudices, than it is to take 
the leap of the imagination and faith that is 
required in working out arms control and 
disarmament agreements. 

Security is at stake and that can be a source 
of real anxiety. We must face this realistically. 
But if we pursue our common goals with 
determination and imagination we will over- 
come that anxiety and each time we do that 
we will grow in strength and confidence. 

We might then discover that it is true that 
there is nothing more fearful than fear itself. 
We might also ensure our survival. 


Beirut bombings 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 24 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today expressed his profound 
shock and sorrow at the murder of American 
and French troops serving in the Multination- 
al Peacekeeping Force (MNF) in Beirut. 

Mr Hayden described the attacks on the 
American and French barracks as out- 
rageous, callous acts of terrorism against 
members of a peacekeeping force whose 
purpose was to assist in the restoration of 
peace in Lebanon at the invitation of the 
Lebanese Government. 

Mr Hayden added that the tragic events 
were a cruel blow to the prospects which had 
emerged in the last weeks for a peaceful 
resolution of the problems confronting Leba- 
non and expressed the hope that all sides 
would maintain their commitment to attend 
the Conference on National Reconciliation. 

Mr Hayden said that he had sent messages 
to the United States Secretary of State, Mr 
George Shultz, and the French Minister for 
External Affairs, Mr Claude Cheysson, ex- 
pressing his deep sympathy over the tragic 
events in Beirut. The Prime Minister has also 
sent messages of sympathy to President 
Reagan and President Mitterrand. 
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Australia-Japan Business 
Co-operation Committee 


Following is the text of a statement by the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce, Senator 
John Button, to the 21st meeting of the 
Australia-Japan Business Co-operation Com- 
mittee, on 24 October: 


It is a great pleasure to be here tonight to 
speak at the 21st meeting of the Australia- 
Japan Business Co-operation Committee. 

The Committee is a very important body 
embracing, as it does in its membership, 
representatives from primary, secondary and 
tertiary industries. 

Meetings of Australian businessmen with 
their counterparts in Japan can help shape 
the future of the Pacific region, and of our two 
nations in particular. 

It would perhaps be predictably political — 
or politician-like — and corny to make too 
much of the fact that this is the 21st meeting 
of the committee. A 21st birthday does, 
however, represent a coming-of-age, a taking 
on of new responsibilities and, hopefully, a 
maturity which brings with it the capacity to 
handle those responsibilities. 

It is perhaps also an appropriate time to 
reflect a little on the past. 

Over the past two decades, Japan has 
developed into a major industrial economy, 
attaining levels of real economic growth of 11 
per cent per annum in the 1960s and 4 per 
cent in the 1970s — an achievement which 
has not been matched by any other nation. 

The manufacturing sector has been the 
principal source of that growth. The share of 
G.D.P. held by the manufacturing sector rose 
in the 1960s and early 1970s (to 35 per cent), 
and then started to decline, but there have 
been associated with that decline some very 
significant changes to the industrial base, 
with reductions in areas such as textiles, steel 
and shipbuilding, and strong growth in the 
automotive industry, electrical products and 
electronics. 

During the same period in Australia, there 
has been a steady decline in the manufactur- 
ing sector, particularly in terms of employ- 
ment, with a decline in the sector from 27 per 
cent in 1965, to about 18 per cent in 1982. 
During the same period, we enjoyed a steady 
performance in the primary industry area, 
and a spectacular, if erratic, growth in the 
mining and minerals sector. It would be 
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charitable indeed to say that the manufactur- 
ing sector displayed the same capacity to 
adjust, to plan ahead, and restructure as the 
Japanese manufacturing industry has done. 

In the period during which the Australia- 
Japan Business Co-operation Committee has 
grown up, two-way trade between the two 
countries has increased from $253 million in 
the late 50s to $10.1 billion in 1982-83. Japan 
has become our largest trading partner over 
the past decade, accounting for 27 per cent of 
our exports in 1982-83, and 20 per cent of our 
imports in value terms in the same year. 

The last decade has also been important in 
terms of foreign investment in Australia, 
particularly in our resource based industries, 
and in that period Japanese investment has 
risen at a slightly higher rate than the over- 
seas average. It has risen about nine-fold in 
the last six years, mainly in mineral develop- 
ment, but with some investment in manufac- 
turing and resource processing industries. 

There are signs now that we have reached 
the end of a phase of mutually beneficial 
development. Whereas for many years trade 
ran heavily in Australia’s favour, it is now in 
balance. Trade has been largely com- 
plementary, with Australia supplying basic 
raw materials, and Japan supplying basic 
manufactured goods. 

We should do well to remember, however, 
that the Japanese move to higher technology 
products will increasingly require new and 
different raw materials. 

If, as | have said, we have reached a period 
of relative equilibrium in the trading rela- 
tionship between the two countries, it is all 
the more appropriate to reassess the past, 
and to examine the future opportunities for 
our mutual benefit. 

Australia, and indeed the world, has much 
to learn from the Japanese economic miracle. 
Compared with most economies, Japan has 
been, in the words of the title of the book 
‘In the passing lane’ — a model of co- 
ordination, planning and consultation. We 
can learn from that government's interface 
with the various sectors of the economy, and 
from the capacity of the manufacturing sector 
to adjust rapidly into new growth areas, and 
out of products with reducing demand. This 
process has been strongly influenced by 
government/industry consensus decision- 
making, and with M.LT.l. and the economic 
planning agency very much to the forefront. 

Japan has also reaped the benefits of 
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investment in research and development, in 
new technologies and in higher skill levels. 
Importantly, it has been largely Japanese 
investment reflecting a strong nationalistic 
spirit, and showing that it is possible for 
countries to do well retaining control and 
ownership of industry. 

In the twenty-one years of Australian- 
Japanese business co-operation, we have 
seen a classic demonstration of the success 
of a skill-based economy, and in a country 
with few national resources. 

By comparison with Australia, Japan’s eco- 
nomic performance has dramatically made 
the point that, properly managed, a country’s 
greatest resource may be its own people, a 
point made in different ways over the years 
by countries such as Switzerland, Sweden, 
Austria, Germany and Holland. 

Australia, on the other hand, has been one 
of those economies where riches in natural 
resources may have been the handmaiden of 
intellectual laziness and inefficiency. 

The challenge of the Japanese model has 
been felt far more widely than Australia. The 
United States, to cite one prominent exam- 
ple, is currently awash with books and 
learned articles on the crisis in American 
management. 

There are plenty of criticisms of the Amer- 
ican addiction to the yardstick of quarterly 
results as a criterion of the successful mana- 
ger, with the consequent failure to embark on 
long-term corporate plans, and of lack of 
adequate dialogue and agreement between 
industry and government. References to the 
contrasting situation in Japan are a constant 
theme in the process of massive reappraisal. 

In a different sort of way, the same process 
is taking place in Australia, and if our admira- 
tion for the Japanese miracle is sometimes 
tinged with envy, it is nonetheless sincere. 

What are some of the lessons which we in 
Australia might learn? It is not easy to 
transpose wisdom, and experience, and suc- 
cess, derived in one country with a unique 
history and culture, to a country with a totally 
different history and culture. And it is not as if 
Australians are unaware of where we have 
gone wrong in the past. 

It is rather that the mistakes have been 
discussed behind closed doors, rather than in 
a frank and open atmosphere underpinned by 
a mutual sense of national purpose. Each of 
us will, of course, draw separate conclusions, 
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but if | might suggest a few, they would be 

these: 

è Governments and industry have to work 
closely together (in good times as well as 
bad) in pursuit of an environment of con- 
tinuity and predictability. 

@ Short-term goals, whether they be the next 
by-election in politics or the next quarter's 
results in business, have to be sub- 
ordinated to medium and longer-term 
goals if the tragic mistakes of the past are 
not to be repeated. 

@ We have to seek co-operative mechanisms 
to provide solutions to the problems which 
need to be confronted, and the stand-off 
relationships between governments and 
business, employers and employees, 
which have characterised the past, have to 
be abandoned — and quickly. 

è There is a need to recognise better, the 

inderdependence between various sectors 

of the economy, and particularly the crucial 
relationship between the education system 
and industry, as knowledge increasingly 
becomes the most important ingredient of 
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The president of the Japan- 
Australia Business Co-operation 
Committee (JABCC), Mr Shigeo 
Nagano, pictured with Sir lan 
McLennan, the president of the 
Australia-Japan Business Co- 
operation Committee {AJBCC) at 
the official opening in Mel- 
bourne. {AIS photo). 





good industrial performance. 

We need to work hard at improving indust- 
rial relations, recognising that in the next 
decade or so, we cannot improve our level 
of performance significantly if managers 
consider industrial relations as something 
appropriately consigned to a junior clerk, 
and unions consider that contemporary 
problems can be dealt with in the ideolo- 
gical parameters of the 1940s. 

We have to close the yawning gap between 
Australian research capacity and innova- 
tion on the one hand, and the practical 
application of its results in industry. 
Finally, we have to recognise in an environ- 
ment of rapid and constant change, that 
the one capacity which will serve us well is 
a constant commitment to quality and 
excellence, a commitment to better pro- 
duct design, better work methods and 
better marketing. If we can do that, then it 
is just possible that Australians will recog- 
nise that success in business is just as 
important as success in tennis, golf, or dare 
| say it, yacht races. 
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Now, of course, | have said these things 
before, and | will continue to do so. | mention 
them tonight because they are important 
matters which, if the government has its way, 
will impinge significantly on the important 
and growing relationship between our two 
nations in the decades ahead. 

Already, as a government, we have taken 
steps to introduce new directions into indus- 
try policy, with less future emphasis on the 
tariff, and greater emphasis on positive forms 
of assistance. 

We have also established a better invest- 
ment regime for industry, and mechanisms to 
encourage a more favourable environment 
for the introduction of modern technology, 
and to bridge the yawning gap between 
research and development and its practical 
application to Australian industry. 

We have also sought to establish a 
framework for better and more positive con- 
sultation between government, industry and 
unions. All | would claim is that we have 
taken short steps in the right direction — but 
the direction is important. 

Looking into the future is a somewhat 
awesome task, but as Gertrude Stein once 
said: 

‘Considering how dangerous everything is, 

nothing is really frightening.’ 

There is no doubt, however, that Australia 
and Japan will have a strong and continuing 
trading relationship, which will have to be 
constantly examined in the light of changing 
circumstances. 

There will need to be a concerted, mutual 
effort in areas of industrial development, joint 
ventures and co-operation in industrial scien- 
ce and technology. Many countries are look- 
ing wistfully to high technology as a solution 
to their problems, and in this context it is 
important that we avoid excessive competi- 
tion in some areas, and total neglect in 
others. 

For Australia, changing circumstances also 
suggest the need for more balanced growth 
between primary, manufacturing and tertiary 
industries, as undue emphasis on any one 
poses long-term risks. 

And whilst it is true, as one perceptive 
epigrammitist put it, that ‘constant change is 
here to stay’, it is the capacity to influence 
those changes in a manner which will provide 
certainty and continuity which will be of most 
importance to the work of the Australia- 
Japan Business Co-operation Committee. 
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On that question of continuity might | say 
one word to our Japanese visitors who 
maybe somewhat bemused by the numerous 
changes of government which have taken 
place in Australia in the past 18 months. 
Japan, since the war, has been used to one 
party in government, and for a long time 
Australia was too. The changes which have 
taken place in Australia in this recent period 
have been accommodated with a minimum 
of fuss, and they reflect at the most, changes 
of emphasis rather than political polarisation. 

Australia has a very stable system of demo- 
cratic government with a high degree of 
political consensus, a situation which, if | 
might say so, compares very favourably with 
many other countries with which you deal, or 
might be tempted to deal. And this govern- 
ment, and others in Australia, are acutely 
conscious of continuity and reliability in the 
trading relationship between our two coun- 
tries. 

Mr Chairman, | began by saying that this 
was the 21st meeting of the Australia-Japan 
Business Co-operation Committee. In 
Australia, there is an embarrassingly silly 
song sometimes sung at 21st birthday func- 
tions which, as | recall it, includes the words: 

‘Now you've got the key of the door 

never been 21 before’. 

| hope that at this meeting you will find the 
key to a bright and mutually beneficial future. 
If | have been able to cast a keyhole of light on 
some of the challenges, | hope it will encour- 
age you to think positively about them. 


Cambodia: Australian statement 
to the UN General Assembly 


Following is the text of a statement by the 
Australian Ambassador to the UN, Mr 
Richard Woolcott, on 26 October: 


Australia fully shares the deep concerns of 
its regional neighbours at the tragic situation 
which continues to face the people of Cambo- 
dia. Because of that deep concern Australia 
supports the draft resolution on the situation 
in the tragic country which was circulated by 
the ASEAN countries — Indonesia, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, Singapore and Thailand — in 
Document A/38/L2. 
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The Cambodian situation carries disturbing 
implications for peaceful relations among al! 
the countries of the South-East Asian region. 
Australia has for many years given high 
priority to the development of the close and 
co-operative relationship which we now en- 
joy with the ASEAN group of countries. More 
recently we have sought to develop a mature 
and comprehensive relationship with Viet- 
nam. Our wish to contribute to a peaceful 
settlement in Indo-China is based on the 
desire to see established an independent, 
non-aligned and neutral Cambodia free of 
foreign forces and with a government of its 
own choice. We believe that in this situation, 
co-operative working relationships could be 
hoped for between the countries of Indo- 
China and the ASEAN countries, and that 
there could be diminution of major power 
involvement in the region. 

The principles upon which the resolution 
before us today is founded, are fully consist- 
ent with those advocated by Australia in 
exploring ways in which stability and good 
relations might be restored among ail the 
countries of the region. We have proposed, in 
the closest consultations with our neighbours 
in the ASEAN group and in other consulta- 
tions in Vietnam and Laos, that Vietnam 
accept an accommodation with its neigh- 
bours, that there be a phased withdrawal of 
Vietnamese troops from Cambodia, that 
there be an act of self-determination for the 
Cambodian people and that conditions be 
re-established which would permit displaced 
Cambodians to return to their country and 
normal relations to be resumed between 
Vietnam, China, the ASEAN countries and 
indeed the international community at large. 

Similarly we find consistency between 
these principles and those embodied in the 
appeal issued by the Foreign Ministers of the 
ASEAN countries on 21 September this year. 
The Foreign Ministers appeals to the interna- 
tional community to mobilise resources for a 
program of assistance as part of a compre- 
hensive political settlement. Australia fully 
endorses that important and deeply-felt call 
and would welcome a conference on the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of Cambo- 
dia as proposed by its authors. 

In accordance with these principles we are 
seeking areas in which dialogue between all 
of the parties could occur. We have in recent 
months discussed the prospects in consider- 
able detail with the governments of the 
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ASEAN countries, and have explored the 
issue with the government of Vietnam. The 
Australian Foreign Minister has also discus- 
sed our approach on Cambodia during his 
recent visits to China, Japan and the United 
States. We have no illusions about the com- 
plexity of the problems involved. But we are 
anxious to make a contribution to the sort of 
solution of the Cambodian problem envis- 
aged in the resolution before us. 

We feel that the reference in the resolution 
to the coalition could be taken as recognising 
the claims to legitimacy of the Khmers 
Rouges. As a country of the region deeply 
concerned at the instability continuing to 
surround the Cambodian question, we have 
closely followed developments inside Cam- 
bodia and their consequences for the Khmer 
people. We see clear evidence that the 
Khmers Rouges are widely remembered and 
hated for their appalling excesses. This, 
however, is not to deny the strenuous efforts 
nor the integrity of their declared aims on 
behalf of the Cambodian people of Prince 
Sihanouk and Mr Son Sann, who lead the 
other component groups in the coalition. 

The Australian public was appalled at the 
atrocities committed by the former Pol Pot 
regime. Faced with incontrovertible evidence 
of that regime’s brutal record, Australia with- 
drew recognition of the Democratic Kam- 
puchea Government-in-exile in February 
1981 and has since abstained on votes re- 
garding the credentials of Democratic Kam- 
puchea delegations at international meetings 
including the UN General Assembly. This is a 
bipartisan position. | should also add that the 
Australian Government has no intention of 
recognising the Heng Samrin regime which 
was installed by the Vietnamese and is kept in 
power by Vietnamese military forces. 

Our Foreign Minister has unequivocally 
expressed our concern at the consequences 
for the people of Cambodia, both inside their 
country and on its borders, of continuing 
warfare and instability. Reports of an influx of 
Vietnamese settlers into Cambodia led the 
Australian Foreign Minister to raise that issue 
with the Foreign Minister of Vietnam earlier 
this year when he visited Hanoi. We would be 
deeply disturbed if these reports established 
a deliberate and sustained program to disturb 
the balance in Cambodia’s population. 

The Australian Government has condemn- 
ed Vietnam’s invasion and occupation of 
Cambodia. Our Foreign Minister emphasised 
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this in talks earlier this year with ASEAN 
Foreign Ministers, when he referred to the 
risks created in this situation of the Soviet 
Union consolidating its military position in 
indo-China, and thus entrenching great pow- 
er rivalry in the region. He has fully discussed 
the Australian position on the Vietnamese 
military presence in Cambodia, which con- 
travenes universally accepted principles, with 
the Government of Vietnam. 

Australia supports and encourages the 
ASEAN countries’ determined efforts in sus- 
taining the search for dialogue in this situa- 
tion, and in being flexible and innovative in 
this search. The resolution before us is furth- 
er evidence of their dedication to the pursuit, 
through the mechanisms established by the 
international community, of a solution based 
on internationally acknowledged principles. 
In such a complex situation there is room for 
differences of perception. But Australia is 
glad of the opportunity to make its contribu- 
tion to the same objective by its efforts to 
promote regional dialogue on the Cambodia 
question, and by its vote in favour of this 
resolution proposed by the ASEAN countries. 


Grenada 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that Australia was 
not consulted nor advised in advance of the 
United States and Caribbean action in Grena- 
da. The serious instability of Grenada was 
further evidence of the generally unsettled 
situation in that part of the world, much of 
which was caused by economic and social 
inequalities. 

Mr Hayden said that one could understand 
United States apprehension at developments 
so closely within its immediate sphere of 
interest and especially when so many of its 
citizens resident in Grenada might have been 
exposed to danger. 

Australia was studying the situation closely 
and with concern, Mr Hayden said. At this 
stage there was insufficient official informa- 
tion to enable any further comment. 
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Sporting contacts with South 
Africa 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 26 
October: 


The Government has significantly streng- 
thened its policy on sporting contacts with 
South Africa. 

From now on, all individual amateur South 
African sportsmen and women domiciled in 
South Africa would be considered as repre- 
sentatives of South Africa unless there was 
definite proof to the contrary. As representa- 
tives they would not be allowed entry to 
Australia. 

This means that several categories of 
sportsmen and women who would have 
previously been eligible to compete in Au- 
stralia will now be banned from entry. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Hayden, said that this action was in line with 
the Government's total rejection of apartheid. 
South Africa was the only country which 
based its social and political system on an 
institutionalised form of racial discrimination. 
The inequities of apartheid pervaded all 
aspects of that society. The Government 
believed that non-racial sport could not be 
played or organised in a society based on 
apartheid. 

Mr Hayden said that the Government, after 
carefully reviewing the question of sporting 
contacts had also decided: 

è no South African sporting teams would be 
allowed entry to Australia; 

è Australian sportsmen and women would 
be discouraged from competing in South 
Africa; 

è ‘third country’ contacts, in which Austra- 
lians compete against South Africans in 
other countries, would be opposed; 

@ the Government would seek to persuade 
Australian sports bodies to bring pressure 
to bear to have South Africa expelled from 
international sports federations and com- 
petitions; and 

è the Government would seek to persuade 
other Governments to discourage South 
African participation in sporting competi- 
tions in their country. 

Mr Hayden said that the toughening of the 
policy on amateurs was because amateur 
sports contestants competing overseas nor- 
mally did so either directly or indirectly under 
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the auspices and at the expense of their 
country or national sporting bodies. In these 
circumstances they were clearly representa- 
tives. 

The Government had decided that in the 
case of individual professional sportsmen or 
women, they would be assumed to be non- 
representative unless there was proof to the 
contrary. Genuine individual professional 
sportsmen and women normally do not rely 
on the support of a national body for their 
participation in overseas competition. 

Mr Hayden said that the existing bans on 
entry to Australia of West Indian, Sri Lankan 
and English cricketers who had taken part in 
‘rebel’ tours of South Africa would be lifted. 
The Government considered it was not the 
responsibility of Australia nor consistent with 
the Gleneagles Agreement for Australia to 
take action against the nationals of other 
countries over their sporting contacts with 
South Africa. 


Scholarship scheme 


Mr Hayden said that he had also been 
concerned that in our policies towards South 
Africa the Australian Government had not 
actively pursued measures aimed directly at 
assisting the non-white citizens of South 
Africa, those who feel the full depressing 
weight of apartheid. Australian resources 
were, of course, limited, but it was within our 
capacity to do more towards assisting the 
victims of apartheid and in assisting com- 
munity development. Accordingly, the Gov- 
ernment intended to initiate a scholarship 
program for disadvantaged South Africans. 

The program would concentrate initially on 
providing tertiary-level training at multiracial 
institutions within South Africa. A number of 
awards would be made available to cover the 
costs of tuition, equipment and living allo- 
wances for selected students. Administration 
of the program would be through an agent, to 
be appointed, who would be responsible to 
the Australian Embassy in Pretoria. The 
scheme would follow the format of similar 
award programs operated by other Western 
countries. 

It was expected that initially about a dozen 
scholarships a year will be awarded. The cost 
of this program would be approximately 
$25 000 in its initial year. It would increase in 
later years as students progress in their 
tertiary studies. 
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ANC-SWAPO offices 


Mr Hayden said that the Government had 
received a number of approaches seeking our 
reaction to the possible establishment in 
Australia of an information office for the 
African National Congress (ANC) and for the 
South-West Africa People’s Organisation 
{SWAPO}. These two organisations main- 
tained offices in several European and Third 
World countries. Their primary function was 
to disseminate information on apartheid and 
conditions within South Africa. They carried 
out a role which to some extent countered the 
barrage of propaganda put out by the South 
African Government. 

Mr Hayden continued that the Australian 
Government did not condone armed strug- 
gle. It did, however, understand why oppo- 
nents of apartheid had turned to it. ‘We hold 
the apartheid system itself responsible for the 
escalation of tension, confrontatien and vio- 
lence in South Africa,’ Mr Hayden said. 

The Australian Government would be pre- 
pared to see the establishment in Australia of 
information offices of the ANC and SWAPO. 
Such offices would not be granted a pri- 
vileged status, nor would their staff be given 
special standing. However, the Government 
believed that information activities by such 
offices were legitimate and accorded with the 
operation of a free democratic society. 
Visits 

Mr Hayden said that in line with its concern 
to see that the Australian public is adequately 
informed of the true state of conditions within 
South Africa, the Government also intended 
to establish a program of visits to Australia by 
prominent opponents of the apartheid sys- 
tem. It would be looking to a program 
through which persons who had direct ex- 
perience with the harsh realities of apartheid 
would be able to convey their experiences 
directly to the Australian public. He said, ‘I 
hope to be able to announce the first such 
visit in the near future, once arrangements 
have been initiated.’ 


South African Airways 


Mr Hayden noted that there had also been 
considerable speculation in the press recently 
on the operation of South African Airways 
into Australia. He said that his colleague, Mr 
Beazley, had made it quite clear last week that 
the Government's examination of Southern 
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African air links had yet to be completed. 
Already the Government had taken action to 
decrease SAA flights to Australia from twice 
to once a week. The arrangements for peak 
period special flights by SAA, and Qantas, to 
Southern African would still represent a re- 
duction of 40 per cent in the SAA flights 
operated over the same period in 1982-83. A 
range of options for the longer term future of 
air links to Southern Africa would be ex- 
amined early next year, and it would be 
premature to speculate at this time on the 
outcome of that review. 

In conclusion, Mr Hayden said, ‘I would like 
to take this opportunity to clear up one other 
issue concerning SAA. That is, from hence- 
forth it has been decided by the Government 
that no Government Members of Parliament 
will travel by that airline provided a viable 
alternative is available. In this regard, we are 
conscious that Qantas now operates a weekly 
flight to Zimbabwe and this provides a suit- 
able means of travel by Government mem- 
bers intending to visit Africa.’ 

‘All of these measures, and others still 
under consideration, should be seen as prac- 
tical steps which are consistent with the 
Government's opposition to apartheid, and 
which fill gaps in existing policy.’ 


Joint venture fishing 
arrangement 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 26 
October: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, announced today the signature of a 
three year agreement with KKFC Pty Ltd to 
cover a joint venture fishing arrangement in 
northern waters of the Australian fishing 
zone. 

‘Under the agreement, eight Taiwanese 
vessels will be licenced to conduct gillnetting 
operations in authorised areas of the zone. 
These vessels will be allocated a quota of 
2000 tonnes of pelagic fish.’ 

Mr Kerin recalled that the amount of pela- 
gic quota allocated under the current bilateral 
agreement with Taiwanese commercial in- 
terests had been reduced to allow for the 
introduction of joint ventures. 

Mr Kerin said that joint ventures could 
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make a unique contribution to overcoming 
constraints to the development by Austra- 
lians of under-developed resources in the 
Australian fishing zone. 

He highlighted the fact that the joint ven- 
ture will provide several benefits not pro- 
vided by current bilateral fishing agreements 
in northern waters. 

‘Three foreign vessels will be replaced by 
Australian-owned vessels at a rate of one in 
each year of the agreement.’ 

‘The joint venture company will annually 
purchase 300 tonnes of pelagic or demersal 
fish from Australian fishermen operating in 
northern waters and it will endeavour to 
make maximum use of Australian shore 
facilities.’ 

‘Finally, the company will spend in Austra- 
lia on Australian goods and services an 
amount not less than 10 per cent of the value 
of the catch of foreign vessels licensed under 
the agreement and Australian vessels intro- 
duced to replace those foreign vessels.’ 

The Minister drew particular attention to 
the safeguards included in the agreement in 
the event that benefits were not provided. 

‘if foreign vessels are not replaced as 
scheduled, the full access fees payable under 
the Foreign Fishing Boats Levy Act must 
immediately be paid.’ 

Furthermore, Mr Kerin said, if this or other 
benefits are not provided the Minister may 
refuse to re-issue licences to one or more of 
the foreign vessels licensed under the agree- 
ment. 

This is the first joint venture to commence 
in the zone since it was declared in 1979 and 
Mr Kerin said that he would follow the 
progress of the operation with interest. 


Annual joint meeting of the 
Australia-Japan and Japan- 
Australia Business Co-operation 
Committees 


Following is a text of a speech by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, to the Commit- 
tees, on 26 October: 


It is with great pleasure that | join you 
tonight on the occasion of your twenty-first 
joint meeting. 

Your committees have been at the forefront 
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of extraordinarily productive exchanges over 
the years to the benefit of both our countries. 
Your success demonstrates very clearly how 
a close relationship can flourish when people 
from two countries sit down and discuss 
common problems in a frank and open 
manner. Your efforts have contributed impor- 
tantly to broadening our two countries’ 
understanding of each other. They have 
strengthened the relationship and provided a 
sound basis for growth in mutual trade. 

But we cannot afford to rest on the gains 
already achieved. The recession has made 
deep inroads into the overall growth of global 
output, employment and international trade 
and has seen measures adopted which are 
seriously eroding efficiency in the use of 
national and international resources. Both 
Australia and Japan have a shared interest in 
redressing this situation. 

We have a joint interest in the maintenance 
and extension of an open trading and pay- 
ments systems. It may be the case that little 
more than half of the value of world trade is 
now transacted on the basis of the non- 
discriminatory provisions of the GATT sys- 
tem and that bilateralism has increasingly 
come to supersede multilateral approaches. 

But as countries whose prosperity critically 
hinges on vigorous growth in international 
trade we need to act together to ensure the 
maintenance of conditions necessary to a 
strong and resilient world economic and 
trading system. 

| can think of no better place to start than 
with a review of issues current in the 
Australia-Japan trading relationship. Con- 
temporary Australia is dedicated to an open, 
non-discriminatory international trading sys- 
tem. We see our future as being closely linked 
with the maintenance and further develop- 
ment of our partnership in the dynamic 
economic growth of the Asia-Pacific region. 

Within this region of growth, we are ready 
to stand on our own competitive capacity. 
Naturally these perceptions find a particular 
reflection in Australia’s trading relationship 
with Japan. There is no doubt about the 
fundamental importance to both Australia 
and Japan of the bilateral economic rela- 
tionship. It is a striking fact that Australia’s 
export trade with Japan is greater than our 
trade with our next four most important 
trading partners put together. . 

Japan is now overtaking the United States 
as our most important overseas supplier. But 
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if anything | fear constant reiteration of 
recognition of this interdependence over re- 
cent years may have blunted awareness of 
important changes taking place, particularly 
within Japan. The key change has been that 
in the last two to three years Japan’s econo- 
mic growth has slowed again following the 
earlier movement to a lower growth trajec- 
tory following the first oil shock. 

In a buyers’ market Japan has cut back 
markedly on imports from Australia, both in 
quantity and price. The basic materials indus- 
tries are now among the low growth sectors 
of the Japanese economy. It is quite possible 
that activity in these industries may have 
plateaued permanently. While there will be 
some short-term recovery due to cyclical 
features, the inescapable fact is that 
Japanese industry is restructuring and for- 
ward planning is directed to the promotion of 
high technology industry and products. 

These industries will consume less energy 
and less basic metals. Fortunately for Austra- 
lia, other markets are now opening up in 
newly industrialising countries of the region. 
But those markets should not be considered a 
substitute for the Japanese market. The 
Japanese market will continue to be vitally 
important for Australia. The slower growth in 
total Japanese demand for resources that is 
now in prospect focuses attention on Japan’s 
import sourcing policies. 

Japan has been experiencing increasing 
pressure to give other resource suppliers 
privileged (and, in our view, economically 
unjustified) access to its markets, either to 
offset imbalance in other parts of a larger 
commercial relationship or for broad 
political-strategic reasons. 

On this point my Government was very 
pleased, indeed relieved, to receive the assur- 
ances the Japanese Trade Minister and Fore- 
ign Minister recently gave senior Australian 
Ministers that Japan has no intention of 
solving trade problems with third countries at 
the expense of Australia. 

The Australian Government had been 
deeply concerned at the weight of pressure 
being applied to Japan and regards it as 
critically important to avoid a response that is 
at the expense of such close and reliable 
partners as Australia. 

But there is another aspect to the sourcing 
problem which continues to cause Australia 
concern. The development of equity tied 
mining arrangements by Japan is soon going 
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to impact heavily on both the coal and iron 
ore trade. 

| have heard it said that new Canadian 
coking coal mines which have significant 
Japanese equity and loans have contracted 
tonnage representing 12-15 per cent of a 
more or less static Japanese import demand 
for coking coal. This could be accommodated 
only if the new supplies were forced into an 
already oversupplied market. The United 
States, being the higher cost producer may, 
as some observers suggest, be the ‘swing 
supplier’ in this situation. 

But whether or not this less inefficient 
outcome is achieved depends on the con- 
siderable bilateral pressure being exerted on 
Japan by the United States to ease its huge 
trade surplus by importing more U.S. pro- 
ducts, including coal. Similar factors are at 
work in the iron ore trade. 

The pattern of increased Japanese over- 
seas investments in alternative raw material 
resources and iron and steel production 
could threaten the share of the Japanese 
market available to more efficient Australian 
raw material producers. 

For example, one major iron ore project in 
another country has recently received signifi- 
cant Japanese financial support in the form of 
equity and loan funds respectively; and there 
are commitments by Japan to purchase ore 
from the project when it comes onstream. 

For Australia this can only create problems. 
Maintenance or improvement of our market 
share will be the more difficult. For coal, both 
coking and thermal, the issue is more one of 
growing unease over the value of long-term 
contracts and uncertainty about the stability 
of the market. 

This has been highlighted recently by se- 
vere cutbacks on existing suppliers who have 
long-term contracts and proven performance. 
These suppliers have made investments on 
the assurances provided by Japanese buyers 
within long-term contracts. 

It is a matter for regret and real concern 
that those assurances have not been fully 
honoured at the same time as the buyers are 
mounting investments and undertaking com- 
mitments elsewhere. But there is another 
aspect to the situation which cannot be 
ignored. 

Considerable difficulty has been encoun- 
tered in obtaining adequate and reliable 
information on Japanese future demand 
prospects and in assessing the extent to 
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which contracted tonnages were likely to be 
drawn up. 

Levels of forecast demand have brought 
forth over-supply. Australian producers are 
now geared to supply much larger markets 
than are now or potentially open to them. 

The transformation in Japan's energy de- 
mand structure and the consequent reported 
downward revision of approximately 20 per 
cent in the Japanese Government’s energy 
demand forecast for 1990 carry major im- 
plications for our energy resource trade. 

Obviously, Australian sales of raw mate- 
rials and energy resources to Japan will 
remain large in absolute terms but we cannot 
look to the kind of growth we have come to 
expect in the past. 

This has significant consequences for Au- 
stralian development and for our entire in- 
dustrial structure. For some products Austra- 
lia may have to face cutbacks in sales to 
Japan. This is now the reality. 

But | believe strongly that Australia is, and 
will remain, a reliable, competitive supplier of 
resource goods and traditional commodities. 

This belief is grounded in recognition of: 


è the importance of Japan's market to Au- 
stralian industries serving the raw mate- 
rials trade, and the associated advantages 
of working within a large-scale established 
trading relationship; 


è the highly competitive position of Austra- 
lian suppliers vis a vis suppliers in North 
America, China, South Africa and Latin 
America; and 


@ the commitment of my Government to 
ensure that the industrial framework in 
Australia buttresses the underlying com- 
petitiveness of these industries. 


Australia should be and expects to be given 
fair access to the presently limited Japanese 
market. If one party takes advantage of 
short-term market fluctuations to change 
arrangements temporarily in its own favour, 
there will be no satisfactory basis for long- 
term commercial relationships. 

Australia’s record in handling the neces- 
sary adjustments to dislocations in the raw 
materials and agricultural trade is testimony 
to our reliability as an economic partner. 
Australia, for example, met its full commit- 
ments to supply beef to Japan throughout the 
very severe drought of 1982-83 and is com- 
mitted to continue to do so. 

We do not seek privileged treatment on the 
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basis of non-commercial considerations. Au- 
stralia is not in the business of seeking 
special favours in the international market 
place but asks only for a careful appreciation 
of our capacities and for a long-term perspec- 
tive to be applied to present difficulties. 

We expect recognition by Japan of the 
particular and enduring advantages of trad- 
ing with Australia. 

As a country Australia has: 

@ very large reserves of a wide range of high 
quality minerals and other resources, parti- 
cularly energy resources; 

geographical proximity to Japan; 
large-scale, low-cost operations; 

political stability; and 

common security interests and mem- 
bership of the Western alliance. 

The continued complementarity and inter- 
dependence of Australia and Japan is an 
inescapable reality. This is not to deny that 
both Japan and Australia have a legitimate 
interest in diversifying supply sources and 
markets. 

The growth of ASEAN and of the newly 
industrialising countries of this region offer 
significant opportunities that are already of 
considerable interest to both Australia and 
Japan. 

Due regard must be had, however, to the 
effect of diversification on existing facilities 
and infrastructures established (often on the 
basis of long-term contracts) in the expecta- 
tion of continued non-discriminatory access 
to each other’s markets. 

Australia cannot go on expanding produc- 
tion while some mines are selling at a loss. 
We need to sort out the real basis and 
operational validity of traditional long-term 
contracts with Japan. We need to achieve 
mutual recognition of the dangers of en- 
couraging over-supply — initially for the 
supplier but in the longer-term equally for the 
consumer. 

This danger becomes real once market 
uncertainty prevents investments from pro- 
ceeding and artificially low prices force the 
closure or abandonment of mines and facili- 
ties that would otherwise operate economi- 
cally. 

To avoid these problems it would be useful 
to increase information sharing between our 
industries and to develop common percep- 
tions with competitor supplier countries. 

Our membership of severa! international 
agreements and study groups could facilitate 
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such consultation. As a productive first step, 

these efforts could be directed to improving 

the accuracy of demand forecasts. Clearer 
and more effective guidelines about the fu- 
ture requirements of Japanese industry for 

Australian resource materials are needed. 
An equally clear statement of Australia’s 

situation — its development plans and prob- 

lems — would also, | am sure, be of value to 

Japan. 

Such matters should be the subject of 
effective and continuing consultations at both 
the business and Governmental levels. This 
would, | believe, be of substantial value to 
producers and consumers alike. 

Sir John Crawford's recent proposal at the 
Australia-Japan Economic Issues Sympo- 
sium for an ‘international forum on security 
of supply and market access in the resources 
trade, notably in coal’, is more ambitious. It is 
nevertheless, as recent circumstances sug- 
gest, timely; it merits serious consideration 
by all parties concerned. 

Closely linked with consideration of Austra- 
lian competitiveness must be an assessment 
of our reliability as a supplier. 

Although | believe concern on this point 
has often been exaggerated and motivated 
more by an interest in negotiating leverage 
than in realities, the point is sufficiently 
central to merit close attention. 

Last year Brian Kelman of CSR presented at 
this meeting a carefully considered analysis 
of Australian industrial relations in the con- 
text of the trade in natural resources between 
Australia and Japan. 

The picture which emerged bears re- 
peating: 

è Time lost due to strikes in Australia was 
about average by world standards; 

è Most Japanese buyers of Australian com- 
modities experienced little or no inconveni- 
ence or additional cost due to industrial 
disputes in Australia; 

è There were a couple of industries in Au- 
stralia with a worse than average past 
record, but in these cases the current 
situation had either improved or was im- 
proving; and 

è in at least one of these latter industries, the 
most competitive supplies available to 
Japan continued to emanate from Au- 
stralia. 

Had Mr Kelman conducted his analysis this 
year | am sure the picture would have been 
even more positive. 
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There was a significant decline in the level 
of industrial disputes nationwide in the 12 
months to July 1983; only 289 working days 
were lost per 1000 employees compared with 
671 days the year before. 

In part this situation reflects the impact of 
the recession; it also reflects more effective 
industrial relations — a trend which State and 
Federal Labor Government are well placed to 
nurture, and are intent on co-operating to do 
so. 

While we can take satisfaction from this 
trend, it offers no grounds for complacency. 
Industrial disputes have caused problems 
which we could all have done without. What- 
ever the progress that has been made, room 
for improvement on all sides still exists. The 
Australian iron ore industry has had a particu- 
larly chequered record. 

Although there has been no occasion since 
Australia began shipping ore to Japan that 
production by the Japanese mills was inter- 
rupted due to disruption of Australian sup- 
plies, the situation at the Pilbara has for a 
long time been difficult and a source of 
legitimate concern. 

Some of you would be aware that back in 
1976, as President of the ACTU, | addressed a 
meeting at the Pilbara on industrial relations 
issues in the iron ore industry. 

Subsequently, in January 1977, | led a 
delegation to the Japanese steel mills to 
discuss the same issues. Now in Government 
| have given high priority to improvement of 
Australian industrial relations in general and 
Pilbara industrial relations in particular. 

The Western Australian Premier, Brian 
Burke, and his senior Ministers, share our 
views on the priority of these industrial 
questions. 

Some of you may have seen reports recent- 
ly in the West Australian papers about the 
possible establishment of an Iron Ore Indus- 
try Consultative Council involving State and 
Commonwealth Governments, unions and 
employers. 

This is currently the subject of active con- 
sultations among interested parties. Consis- 
tently with my Government's approach to 
matters of this kind, we would want any new 
institutions to have the positive support of all 
interested parties. 

If any new plan is to be successful, those 
affected need to concur with it and be in- 
volved in bringing it to completion. If it could 
be achieved | would see the establishment of 
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a tripartite body along these lines as a most 
significant development. 

This joint initiative constitutes a particularly 
clear demonstration of Australia’s commit- 
ment to maintaining and improving its per- 
formance as a reliable supplier. The Western 
Australian and Commonwealth Governments 
look forward to a fresh start in industrial 
relations in the Pilbara. 

But the current situation requires more 
than just getting our own house in order. 
Australians must also be more active in the 
international market place. 

We need to expand the base of our exports 
to Japan and to do this we need to know 
better what the Japanese market wants. 

The Japanese economy continues to grow 
and represents a lucrative import market for 
those countries able to supply its needs at 
this advanced stage of its development. 

Japan's high and increasing living stan- 
dards will generate opportunities for items 
such as high quality processed foodstuffs and 
high technology manufactures, leisure and 
sporting goods, high fashion items, travel 
and recreation, and the products of the 
services industry, particularly education ser- 
vices. 

lf Australians are sufficiently concerned 
with innovation and quality, and do their 
homework thoroughly, we will not be denied 
a place in that market. 

| believe that we even have some natural 
advantages in these new areas as well. Our 
small scale, highly differentiated manufactur- 
ing industry could be well suited to filling 
niches in this highly sophisticated market. We 
can succeed with a carefully conceived and 
committed approach aimed at understanding 
Japanese needs and developing our capacity 
to meet them. 

The assurances given to both Mr Bowen 
and Mr Hayden earlier this year by their 
Ministerial counterparts in Tokyo that Japan 
will co-operate constructively with Australia 
in the context of Japan’s program of import 
expansion gives me further confidence. | 
welcome these assurances as a measure of 
Japan's desire, shared by Australia, to see the 
relationship flourish. 

This squares well with Australia’s aim to 
strengthen manufacturing productivity, up- 
grade our resource based processing, manu- 
facturing and exporting, and take full advan- 
tage of the existing opportunities for stronger 
technological co-operation. 
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That said, the huge and strategic raw 
materials trade remains of critical interest in 
the Australia-Japan relationship. Neither our 
business communities nor our Governments 
can afford to neglect the problems involved 
in that trade. 

Where Australia is competitive, as we are in 
energy, raw materials, agricultural and other 
commodities, Australia can legitimately ex- 
pect the maintenance of its established 
shares in the Japanese market, especially in 
these times when the market is tough. 

This is not simply a matter of clinging to the 
past. 

Instead it is a matter of recognising the 
importance of building across the business 
community, the governments, the general 
community in Australia, Japan and other 
Western Pacific countries a climate for open 
trade policies. 

Our two countries share a strong interest in 
the maintenance of strong trade expansion 
and economic growth throughout our region. 
This implies an even more open, vigorous 
and active partnership between Australia and 
Japan. 

It requires business in Australia and Japan 
to recognise our strong mutual interest in 
efficient patterns of trade; in drawing sup- 
plies from the most competitive sources, 
independently of external political or com- 
mercial pressures. 

The reward of our success will be the 
maintenance of our region as a centre of 
economic dynamism without equal in today’s 
world. 


United Nations Disarmament 
Week 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs on 27 October: 


The week beginning 24 October, United 
Nations Day, is designated by the United 
Nations as Disarmament Week. 

The concept has its origins in a resolution 
of the first United Nations Special Session on 
Disarmament in 1978 which proposed the 
proclamation of ‘a week starting 24 October, 
the day of the founding of the United Nations, 
as a week devoted to fostering the objective 
of disarmament.’ A resolution endorsing the 
proposal was adopted by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations in December 1978. 
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As part of Disarmament Week, Australian 
non-government organisations interested in 
peace, disarmament and arms control issues 
are holding meetings and seminars to dis- 
cuss these issues. In the lead-up to Disarma- 
ment Week, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Hayden, on 20 October presented the 
annual awards for contributions in the media 
to peace. The media peace awards were 
initiated by the United Nations Association of 
Australia in 1979. In his address, at Macquarie 
University, Mr Hayden reaffirmed the Gov- 
ernment’s strong commitment to disarma- 
ment and to constructive endeavours by 
Australia in this field. 

At the UN General Assembly on 24 Octo- 
ber, Australia’s Disarmament Ambassador, 
Mr Richard Butler, made a statement in the 
First (Political and Security) Committee out- 
lining Australia’s position on a number of the 
major disarmament issues. The text of Mr 
Butler’s statement appears at page 638 of this 
issue of AFAR. 


Australia-Japan and the Asia- 
Pacific region: Challenge and 
change 


Following is the text of a speech by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP, to the Australia-Japan Business Co- 
operation Committee, on 27 October: 


This seminar could hardly be more timely. 
it takes place against a backdrop of intense 
speculation about trends in the world eco- 
nomy — essentially, about whether we are, at 
last, shaking off the debilitating effects of the 
international recession and are on the road 
back to economic health. 

Some of the important economic indicators 
give cause for optimism; others point to the 
need for caution. There is plenty of scope for 
discussion and disagreement. 

As major trading nations Japan and 
Australia are both vitally interested in, and 
affected by, developments in the internation- 
al economic scene. Our domestic economic 
health, and indeed the political and social 
pressures within our respective societies, are 
shaped to an increasingly important extent 
by international factors. In the world today, 
no country can remain both modern and 
isolated. We cannot ignore what is happening 
in the Third World any more than we can 
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ignore the influence on us of developments in 
the economies of the United States and 
Europe. Least of all can we ignore what is 
happening in our own area. 

We must use what influence we have to 
ensure that economic recovery is firmly 
based and sustainable, rather than spectacu- 
lar, but insubstantial. 

We must at all costs avoid the great 
delusion that economic recovery largely 
means a restoration of the pre-recession 
situation. This would be as futile as trying to 
put the clock back. The pre-recession order of 
things is now history. 

Living as we do in a region of dynamic 
change we face, in 1983 and beyond, new 
challenges and unsurpassed opportunities. 
How we respond to them will have a very 
great impact on the sorts of societies we 
become over the coming decades. 

No region is more important to Australia 
than that in which we are located. The 
countries of this area now account for over 
half of Australia’s exports and a third of its 
imports. We have provided the raw materials 
for the export-led industrial development of 
our neighbours. We have provided a stable, 
reliable source of supply of high quality 
minerals at competitive prices, and a growing 
market for finished products. 

In a very real sense, however, our region is 
on the threshhold of a new era. The next half 
century will see a major focus on the econo- 
mic power of North East and South East Asia. 
It will also see major changes to current 
industrial structures. We need urgently to 
assess what impact this will have on us in 
Australia, and, just as importantly, what influ- 
ence we can bring to bear on the unfolding of 
events. We certainly cannot afford to be mere 
spectators. 

Two particular issues are of the uppermost 
importance — structural change, and grow- 
ing interdependence. As the leading indust- 
rial economies expand for the first time for 
some years, there are sound indications that 
they are undergoing certain changes in their 
basic industrial systems. Furthermore, they 
are changes which will give increased im- 
petus to economic interdependence. 

Structural change has what might best be 
described as a micro and a macro aspect. The 
former is the most direct — the most drama- 
tic — involving as it does, both domestic and 
external focus on the appropriateness or 
otherwise of particular industries. In Austra- 
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lia’s case the obvious examples have in- 
volved our clothing, textile, footwear, and 
also our steel industries. These have gener- 
ated some heat in dealings with our Asian 
neighbours, particularly members of ASEAN. 

Such heat may not be welcome by either 
side. But it does point to the larger — macro 
— issue, to the need for forward looking 
policies, for flexibility, and for the countries of 
the region to determine more precisely just 
what they are good at and to rationalise their 
activities to make the best of these advan- 
tages for all. It will become increasingly 
costly, both in individual economic and re- 
gional political terms, for nations to persist 
with doing things they don't do well in 
comparison to others. 

For Australia and Japan, there will be 
continuing challenges posed by the econo- 
mic dynamism and endeavour of the Newly 
industrialising Countries, the so-called NICs, 
most of which are in our areas. 

We have already felt the challenge they 
pose to elements of the industrial and manu- 
facturing base that exists in Japan and 
Australia. There is every prospect that this 
will continue. We can’t hide from this, nor can 
we afford to adopt a siege mentality towards 
it. 

| mentioned the need for flexibility. We 
need to pay particular attention to the fact 
that change also brings opportunities. The 
countries of our region are changing rapidly 
— new demands are being created which we 
must try to take advantage of. Australia has 
technologies and skills which can and should 
play a vital part in the economic growth and 
welfare of the region. 

Structural changes will not be easy or 
painiess. But they are going to happen. The 
real question is to what extent will they be 
foisted upon us — or to what extent will we 
try to shape them to maximise their benefits 
and minimise their negative effects? 

We must also pay close attention to the 
linkage between structural change and eco- 
nomic interdependence. The notion of inter- 
dependence attracts a good deal of high 
blown rhetoric. Nevertheless, it exists, is 
increasing and it is important to recognise 
this fact if we are to grow. Within our own 
region there is already a high level of inter- 
dependence. 

One only has to look at trade patterns for 
evidence of this. The Australia-Japan trading 
relationship is a clear case in point. So too are 
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the ASEAN-Japan and ASEAN-Australian 
trading relationships. 

In the decade to 1981 Japan took about 28 
per cent of total Australian exports and 
provided more than 15 per cent of total 
Australian imports. 

in 1981 28 per cent of ASEAN exports went 
to Japan, which provided 24 per cent of 
ASEAN imports. Japan was, by far, the 
largest single importer and exporter to the 
ASEAN countries. 

The Australian-ASEAN trading rela- 
tionships is far more modest; in 1981-82 8.5 
per cent of Australia’s total exports went to 
the ASEAN countries, which in turn provided 
6.6 per cent of Australia’s total imports. While 
still relatively small, however, ASEAN- 
Australian trade has grown at a healthy rate 
in recent years. If we regard the ASEAN 
countries and the EC countries as groupings 
for trade purposes, ASEAN is now Australia’s 
fourth largest trading partner after Japan, the 
U.S. and the EC. 

This is not to say that Australia can afford 
to be complacent about the growth of its 
trading relationship with ASEAN or with any 
other of the newly industrialised countries of 
Asia. Despite the striking growth of our 
markets, there is plenty of evidence to sug- 
gest that, overall, we have not done as well as 
we could have in making the best of new 
opportunities in the region. 

It is noteworthy, nevertheless, that the 
Australia-Japan, Japan-ASEAN and ASEAN- 
Australia trade figures are fairly evenly ba- 
lanced. In the case of Australian-Japanese 
trade this is increasingly so. Looking at the 
broad picture, this points, | believe, to econo- 
mic interdependence rather than economic 
dependence, 

Such trade linkages are underpinned by 
investment. The flows in this area are clearly 
rather one sided — from Japan to the region 
— although we must not overlook the fact of 
growing two-way investment between Au- 
stralia and the ASEAN countries. 

Both Australia and the ASEAN countries 
provide a major outlet for Japanese inves- 
tors. Both Australia and the ASEANs look to 
foreign investment as a means of fostering 
economic development. Foreign investment, 
of course, can be a touchy issue at times. But 
it can be of considerable benefit to both sides. 
Those countries which seek foreign capital 
must strike a balance between their need for 
investment to develop their industrial poten- 
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tial and their ability to control and channel its 
inflow. This is the basis of Australia’s foreign 
investment guidelines. 

There is, | believe, a certain inevitability 
about economic interdependence. As has 
been noted by the Special Assistant to 
Japan's Federation of Economic Organisa- 
tions, Mr Yoshino, at the 50th Anniversary 
conference of the Australian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, any negotiations or consulta- 
tions on differing industrial policies invari- 
ably lead back to the interdependence of the 
world economy. It is central to the future of 
both developed and developing nations. The 
latter, of course, must be given access to 
markets in the industrialised world. In this 
way their economies will grow. Such growth 
will in turn open up new markets for indus- 
trialised countries. The equation is simple 
enough. But it takes foresight and determina- 
tion to make it work. The question that must 
be continually asked — both in the developed 
and developing world — is can we afford not 
to make it work? 

The notion of interdependence, moreover, 
has broader consequences than those related 
simply to economic development. The closer 
the countries of this region are linked 
together economically the greater their self 
interest in and the greater the possibilities of 
preserving political harmony. 

What is Australia’s role in this? 

It will probably come as no surprise to you 
to hear that Australians are often unhappy at 
the image Australia has as one of the world’s 
leading quarries and farms. We like to think 
that we are capable of more than digging 
large holes in the ground or raising sheep. 
Indeed, we have to demonstrate that we are, 
because quarrying and farming do not pro- 
vide sufficient employment prospects for our 
population. 

Australia does have a highly educated, 
highly skilled workforce. We have a high level 
of expertise in certain areas of technology. 
Growing numbers of Australians are becom- 
ing aware that our future progress and eco- 
nomic prosperity will be very much influ- 
enced by our capacity for technological in- 
novation. My colleague, Mr Jones, is to talk to 
you on this subject so i shall not trespass on 
his preserve. 

But | will express my hope, and indeed in 
many ways | believe it is imperative, that in 
years to come Australia will succeed in 
establishing a sound reputation as a source 
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of technological equipment and expertise, of 
consultancy skills and services in areas such 
as banking, insurance, engineering, agricul- 
ture, communications know-how and equip- 
ment, and as a major regional centre in the 
fields of education and medicine. We have 
proven expertise in these areas. It should be 
used for both our own benefit and that of the 
region. 

it will be more difficult for Australia to 
compete with regional countries in much of 
the manufacturing sector. We can only do so 
by a careful assessment of where our compa- 
rative advantage lies, by identifying the pro- 
ducts we can produce efficiently and concen- 
trating our energies on developing quality 
products and providing quality service. More 
importantly, we should explore ways of ex- 
panding our role as a supplier of processed or 
semi-processed goods, rather than as essen- 
tially a source of raw materials. The internal 
dimension of this, of course, is that, in 
Australia, we will need to develop our power 
resources and we will need more investment. 

For this to happen, however, there will 
need to be flexibility and innovation on the 
part of Australian business and labour, 
matched by vision and determination on the 
part of Government. The rest of the world 
does not owe us a living, nor especially do 
the countries of our region, few of whom 
have comparable natural resources. It is up to 
Australians, individually and collectively, 
politicians, businessmen, and employees, to 
provide the initiative and skills which will 
enable us to lock onto the economic opportu- 
nities in our region. 

Where does this leave our relationship with 
Japan? 

Clearly the Japan-Australia link will remain 
of great importance to both countries. A quick 
glance at the trade statistics | quoted early 
underscores this point. Australia will con- 
tinue to look to Japan as a major outlet for 
our exports, and as a major source of imports 
and investment. For the region and for 
Australia, Japan will remain a predominant 
economic influence both in trade and invest- 
ment. 

Yet there are important signs of change. It 
would be a grave mistake to assume that the 
bilateral trading patterns of the 1960s and 
first half of the 1970s will return with interna- 
tional economic recovery. 

Softening Japanese demand for Australian 
raw materials combined with a continued 
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high level of Australian demand for Japanese 
imports, foreshadows a different pattern of 
trade with Japan in future. It is noteworthy 
that in the last decade the share of Australia’s 
exports taken by Japan remained static. At 
the same time we are developing a different 
pattern of trade within the Asian-Pacific re- 
gion as a whole. We need to look for new 
opportunities. Australia’s exports to the de- 
veloping countries of Asia grew at an average 
annual rate of 22 per cent over the last 
decade, compared with a growth rate of just 
under 15 per cent for our exports as a whole. 
The annual increase in our exports to Japan 
has also been at about 15 per cent. In this 
period, the share of our exports going to our 
eight major Asian developing country mar- 
kets grew from 10.5 per cent to 19.6 per cent. 
Taken as a group, these countries seem 
almost certain to surpass Japan as markets 
for Australian goods within a few years. 

This change in Japan’s place in our trading 
pattern is due in part only to cyclical factors. 
The structure of the Japanese economy has 
begun to change in a fundamental way and 
our bilateral economic relations increasingly 
will reflect this. 

The energy crisis, and the prolonged global 
recession with its attendant rise in protection- 
ism, have wrought significant changes in the 
Japanese economy, exaggerating the natural 
changes which have taken place in its indust- 
rial organisation caused by rising income 
levels, changing demographic factors and 
consumer tastes, and growing competition in 
certain industries from other countries in the 
region. Most projections for Japan for the 
1980s suggest an annual average real growth 
rate of between three and four per cent, lower 
than the growth rates enjoyed during the past 
20 years or so. 

Japan’s projections for energy require- 
ments are being steadily downgraded as 
industry becomes more fuel efficient and as 
the structure of industry becomes less energy 
dependent. 

There has been in Japan a shift away from 
earlier basic industries. The growth areas are, 
and are increasingly likely to remain, high 
technology, high value added, and service 
industries. 

There are clear implications for Australia in 
all this. 

There is no question that our traditional 
exports to Japan will continue to be of central 
importance in absolute terms — so long as 
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we remain a reliable and competitive sup- 
plier. The economic alliance, as Minister Abe 
described the bilateral relationship to me last 
July, will remain firm. But what is changing 
and will continue to change, is the growth 
rate in our exports to Japan of commodities 
such as coal and iron ore. This is slowing and 
will slow further. 

The structural shift in Japan’s economy 
presents both challenge and opportunity to 
Australia. With the movement away from the 
basic, more energy-intensive industries, 
there are opportunities for Australia to export 
to Japan the output of our own energy- 
intensive processing industries. Aluminium 
provides one obvious example. 

There is considerable scope for Japanese 
investment in this as well as other areas of 
Australian economic activity. There are in- 
direct opportunities for Australia, too, in the 
sense of growing markets for exports to 
countries of the region, as they develop 
industries which Japan is beginning to de- 
emphasise. 

The potential for Australian inputs into the 
Republic of Korea’s growing heavy industry 
illustrate this point well. 

Australia is able to provide raw materials 
and agricultural products required by. ex- 
panding Korean industries which are them- 
selves supplying domestic and international 
markets. Indeed in 1982-83 the ROK took 3.8 
per cent of our total exports and was ranked 
fifth among our export markets. There is a 
considerable trade imbalance in Australia’s 
favour, but over the long-term the balance 
has narrowed from a proportion of six to one 
in 1971-72 to 2.2 to 1 ten years later. The 
pattern of trade with the ROK reminds me 
somewhat of our trade with Japan 20 years 
ago. The evolution of our economic rela- 
tionship with Korea may well follow a path 
not too dissimilar to that we have experi- 
enced with Japan. 

As regards Japan, Australia can and must 
take advantage of the changing structure of 
the Japanese economy by exploiting poten- 
tial markets in consumer goods and services. 
This is what my colleague, the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade has described 
as the revitalising of the trading relationship. 
We cannot rely solely on minerals and energy 
exports to provide the dynamism in the 
bilateral commercial relationship. 

At the same time, we will continue to seek 
liberalisation — on a non-discriminatory 
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basis — of the Japanese market. We would 
be most concerned if pressures on Japan 
from countries and organisations more 
powerful than ourselves with which Japan 
has a positive trade balance were to lead to 
partial, discriminatory market liberalisation in 
Japan. That would be to the advantage of 
neither of us. 

| have been assured by Minister Abe that 
Japan would not solve its trading problems 
with other countries at Australia’s expense. 

| place great store by that assurance, which 
is symptomatic of the special relationship 
that has developed between our two coun- 
tries over the years. 

And it is not a cliche, or a plea for special 
favours, to talk of a special relationship. It has 
been formed in the best way, out of a 
complementarity of interests. Any rela- 
tionship will change. In order to maintain its 
special nature each partner must be sensitive 
to these changes and work hard at adapting 
to meet them. In the end, that makes for an 
even stronger relationship. For Australia’s 
part we look forward to continue working on 
improving a mutually beneficial and dynamic 
relationship with Japan, involving changing 
but growing two-way trade and increased 
Japanese investment in Australia. 

| would like to stress the notion of change 
and continuity. 

Japan will continue to occupy a central role 
in our foreign and trade policies. It is the 
major single market for our agricultural, 
energy and mineral exports. It will remain so. 
And just as we wish Japan to be a reliable 
and substantial market, so we must do what 
we can to be a reliable and substantial 
supplier. 

But we should not delude ourselves. Our 
relationship is now undergoing important 
changes. These will continue irrespective of 
what happens in the international economy. 

Nevertheless, between Australia and Japan 
there will continue to exist the substantial 
interests that make for a special relationship. 
This is in no way a plea for special favours. 
We seek no special favours from Japan; nor 
do we offer any. 

We do however have the broad coinci- 
dence of interests — economic, political and 
strategic — that demands that we work 
closely and co-operatively together. This is 
especially so as we face the excitement and 
the challenge that our region will offer in the 
years ahead. 
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UNESCO general conference: 
Australian statement 


Following is text of a statement by the 
Minister for Education and Youth Affairs, 
Senator Susan Ryan, in Paris on 27 October: 


| join the previous speakers in congratulat- 
ing you, Mr President, on your election. | 
would also like to express a warm welcome 
to those new member states and the new 
associate members who have joined the 
Organisation since the last session of the 
General Conference. Their action in joining 
UNESCO gives our organisation a universal- 
ity of membership to match the universality 
of its charter. 

Mr President, | would like to begin by 
drawing your attention to the concluding 
words of the Director-General’s introduction 
to the draft program and budget. Here he 
speaks of upholding the rights of each and 
every person in the world to equity, justice 
and peace. In reaching out for this ideal, the 
Organisation strikes a full chord of sympathy 
from the Australian Government. As part of 
the policy statement on which my Govern- 
ment was elected, we affirmed our commit- 
ment to contribute to the creation of a just, 
equitable and humane international society. 

This aim has been dear to the Australian 
people for many years. Indeed, Australia was 
a foundation member of UNESCO. The pre- 
sent Australian Government is the successor 
of the Labor Government which appointed 
Australia’s first full-time Ambassador to UN- 
ESCO. A Minister in that Government was the 
only Australian Minister before me to address 
the General Conference. 

To demonstrate our commitment to the 
work of UNESCO, my Government since its 
election in March this year has moved quickly 
to a more active role in the work of this 
Organisation. One of our decisions as a 
Government was to appoint a most disting- 
uished Australian as Ambassador and Perma- 
nent Delegate. Mr Gough Whitlam, a former 
Labor Prime Minister of Australia, will be 
known to many of you because of his long 
involvement nationally and internationally in 
issues with which UNESCO is concerned. His 
expert and energetic leadership, together 
with a strengthened staff, will mean an 
increased contribution by Australia to the 
work here in Paris. 

One of the contributions which the Organi- 
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sation can make to the achievement of the 
purposes for which it was founded is through 
its standard setting instruments. Some dis- 
tinguished delegates, Mr President, may be 
aware of the way in which the Australian 
Government recently acted to ensure that the 
words and spirit of the World Heritage Con- 
vention were acknowledged within Australia. 
In April this year, on the first day that the new 
Parliament met, the Government introduced 
a World Heritage Properties Conservation 
Act. On the first of July 1983, the High Court 
of Australia gave judgment on a challenge 
against this legislation and found that 
through its being a signatory to the World 
Heritage Convention the Australian Govern- 
ment had powers to prevent the construction 
of a proposed dam in the South-West Tasma- 
nia wilderness area. This wilderness area, 
which contains one of the few remaining 
temperate rain forests in the world, is listed 
on the World Heritage List. It has now been 
saved. Our Government has further demons- 
trated its commitment to the principles of the 
World Heritage Convention by declaring the 
second stage of the Kakadu National Park in 
the Northern Territory and by declaring the 
Great Barrier Reef a marine park. 

Turning to the peace objective of UNESCO, 
it should be noted that our Government has 
appointed Australia’s first Ambassador for 
Disarmament and has taken steps to estab- 
lish a peace research institute in Australia. | 
have also initiated a national peace curricu- 
lum program for Australian schools. In 
another area of concern to UNESCO, major 
government policy for which | am responsi- 
ble is comprehensive legislation prohibiting 
discrimination on the grounds of sex and 
marital status in a wide range of areas. As our 
environment legislation gained force by our 
participation in the World Heritage Conven- 
tion, so our sex discrimination legislation 
implements our responsibilities following our 
Government's ratification of the United Na- 
tions Convention for the Elimination of All 
Forms of Discrimination against Women. One 
of the fundamental areas in which discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sex or marital status will 
be prohibited is that of education. 

When the legislation is enacted, which will 
happen shortly after my return to Australia, 
all federal-funded education programs will be 
required to be equally accessible to girls as to 
boys. Equal access will also be required for 
female students in tertiary institutions and 
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the legislation will prohibit discriminatory 

employment practices in universities and 

other tertiary institutions. These measures 
will ensure Australia’s compliance with the 

UNESCO objective of improving educational 

opportunities for women. 

In the few days in which | have been absent 
from Australia, our Government has 
announced its intention to introduce a Bill of 
Rights for Australians, together with other 
human rights legislation. The Bill of Rights 
will deal with basic rights such as freedom of 
expression, conscience, religion and protec- 
tion of privacy. It will also protect against the 
restrictions of such rights by written laws and 
government action. 

The human rights package will also include 
a strengthening of the Racial Discrimination 
Act, which provides protection against discri- 
mination on the grounds of race for the many 
racial groups that now make up multicultural 
Australia and, in particular, for the indige- 
nous people of Australia, the Australian Abor- 
igines, whose grossly disadvantaged position 
in Australian society will be energetically 
addressed by our Government. 

The Government has been seeking ways to 
ensure that national actions and policies 
closely reflect the norms and agreements to 
which member states of UNESCO have sub- 
scribed at earlier sessions of the General 
Conference. It now gives me pride and plea- 
sure to announce that the Government prop- 
oses to become a party to the following 
UNESCO Conventions: 

è the Convention for the Protection of Cultu- 
ral Property in the Event of Armed Conflict; 

@ the Convention on the International Ex- 
change of Publications; 

@ the Convention on the Exchange of Official 
Publications and Government Documents 
between States; and 

è the Convention on the Means of Prohibit- 
ing and Preventing the Illicit Import, Export 
and Transfer of Ownership of Cultural 
Property. 

In respect at least of the last Convention, 
delegates will appreciate that administrative 
machinery and legislation may be required 
prior to accession. My Government is actively 
considering these requirements. 

UNESCO is unique among the specialised 
agencies of the United Nations in the breadth 
of its areas of competence. Thus, it has a 
unique opportunity to approach world prob- 
lems in an interdisciplinary fashion. We wel- 
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come the interdisciplinary presentation of the 
new draft program and we hope that its 
implementation will involve a matching 
administrative response. It is in the science 
programs that the value of an interdisciplin- 
ary approach can be most clearly seen. 
Scientific advances so often develop in sepa- 
rate scientific compartments. We can under- 
stand some of the divisions which are evident 
in Major Program X, but we urge UNESCO to 
break down the dividing walls between scien- 
tific disciplines and, further, to give special 
attention to the impact of scientific advances 
on social and cultural issues. Major Program 
Vi offers special possibilities for this 
approach. 

Mr President, we appreciate the difficulty 
the Director-General faces in pursuing the 
ideals of equity, justice and peace for all 
people in a world in which so much is 
expected of the United Nations and its spe- 
cialised agencies and in which any shortcom- 
ings become a target for criticism. Too often, 
support for idealism is quickly withdrawn in a 
time of economic recession such as we have 
now. However, because the economic prob- 
lems of each of us is related to our collective 
problems, the only effective solutions to 
these problems will be solutions that are 
collectively formulated and implemented in a 
co-operative manner. The economic reces- 
sion makes the work of UNESCO even more 
urgent and relevant than it was in more 
prosperous times. 

Mr President, UNESCO was established to 
contribute to peace and international under- 
standing through intellectual co-operation. 
We believe that this fundamental purpose 
can best be served through co-operative, 
practical action. We Australians are a practic- 
al people. We like to think we are tolerant; we 
like to think we are co-operative; we want to 
support an organisation whose commitment 
to practical action can be realised despite the 
pressing political problems which absorb so 
many of its members. it is involvement with 
effective programs which in the long run will 
sustain the support of member states. 

In this context Australia is particularly 
mindful of the serious political, social and 
economic strains confronting many of its 
developing country partners. UNESCO can 
play an important role by ensuring that its 
operational programs are focussed on the 
practical needs of its member countries. 

In the same way we want UNESCO to be 
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seen to be an organisation primarily con- 
cerned with action rather than, to use the 
present vocabulary, reflection. | am not advo- 
cating all of one approach and nothing of the 
other, for we are fully conscious of the need 
for all actions to be based on a firm and 
proper understanding of the problem. We 
similarly understand that often it will be 
necessary for UNESCO to mount its own 
basic research programs. We support such 
work provided there is a demonstrated link 
between the research and proposed program 
actions, and provided that the research is 
directed to the causes, rather than the symp- 
toms, of the world problems which properly 
fall within UNESCO’s areas of concern. 

Our concern for practical, action-oriented 
research will be reflected domestically as 
well. | intend to review the work of the 
Australian National Commission for UNESCO 
to ensure that projects supported by it fulfil 
the requirements we are asking of UNESCO 
itself. 

Mr President, | have supported the 
Director-General’s emphasis on equity, jus- 
tice and peace and | have referred to the 
importance of the practical elements in UN- 
ESCO’s programs. With this in mind | would 
like to compliment the Director-General parti- 
cularly on the general thrust of the proposals 
in the field of education. As Minister for 
Education | have a particular interest in many 
of the activities proposed in Major Program Il, 
‘Education for All’. My Government's com- 
mitment to action in this field within Australia 
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The Australian Ambassador to UNESCO, the Hon. E.G. Whitlam, and the Minister for Education and Youth 
Affairs, Senator Susan Ryan, at the 22nd Session of the UNESCO General Conference, Paris. 


is reflected in its new participation and equity 
program. 

This program is aimed at reform in secon- 
dary schooling. The need for such reform is 
clearly demonstrated by the low participation 
rates of Australian students in the later years 
of secondary schooling. Despite our relative 
affluence and the universal provision of 
secondary schooling, only one-third of our 
young people complete a full six years of 
secondary education. This figure is far too 
low and compares unfavourably with other 
OECD countries. It is particularly unaccept- 
able to our Government because it is the 
children of poor families, of some migrant 
groups and of Aboriginals who are failing to 
complete secondary school and are thus, at a 
time of high unemployment, seriously dis- 
advantaged compared to middle class chil- 
dren who generally do complete their secon- 
dary schooling. The changes that we plan 
through the participation and equity program 
will include changes to curriculum and 
changes to schoo! organisation, so that all 
children regardless of their ethnic or cultural 
background or gender, will find appropriate 
and engaging education or training for six 
secondary years. 

Mr President, the Director-General has an 
unenviable task in administering programs in 
a community of 160 member states so di- 
verse in their history, their culture, their 
needs and their hopes for the future. There 
are some aspects of UNESCO's endeavours 
in which we feel there is more to be gained 
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from regional action to bring together coun- 
tries with common concerns. We therefore 
give strong support for actions designed to 
bring about a shift in the administration of the 
Organisation from the present concentration 
here in Paris to places much closer to the 
scene of the program delivery. In the years 
between Conferences we have noted some 
change and indeed we are strongly suppor- 
tive of the way in which the Regional Office in 
Bangkok is structured and administered. 
Within the area of the Pacific we welcome the 
proposal to establish a small presence in one 
of the Pacific member states. It is only a 
beginning, however. A more concerted effort, 
indeed a strong policy commitment, must be 
made to bring about a further change. We 
therefore wish to compliment the Director- 
General on the decentralisation proposals 
which he has outlined in his introduction to 
the draft Program and Budget. We fully 
support his proposals to make such adminis- 
trative changes, or changes to regulations, in 
order to speed up the process. 

One of the areas of endeavour in which 
regional action is especially effective is 
education. In this field we commend the 
co-operative action and the sharing of experi- 
ence among the nations of the Asia and 
Pacific region, especially through the Asian 
Program of Educational Innovation for De- 
velopment and through the new Regional 
Co-operative Program in Higher Education. 

With New Zealand we became a member of 
the Asia-Pacific region for program purposes 
at the 18th session of the General Conference 
and our association with our neighbours in 
that context has encouraged us both to seek 
membership of the region also for electoral 
purposes. Distinguished delegates will be 
aware of the Constitutional amendment 
which has been submitted by Australia and 
New Zealand. That amendment, Mr Presi- 
dent, seeks to do three things: 


è first, it seeks the approval of the General 
Conference for the transfer of Australia and 
New Zealand from Electoral Group | to 
Electoral Group IV; 


è secondly, and to take account of the move 
from Group | to Group IV, the approval of 
the General Conference is sought to in- 
crease the size of the Executive Board by 
one seat; and 


@ finally, the approval of the General Confer- 
ence is sought to allocate the additional 
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Executive Board seat so created to Group 

IV. 

Our reasons for seeking the agreement of 
the General Conference to the above action 
are outlined in the statement attached to the 
agenda paper. | will not repeat that explana- 
tion. | hope that distinguished delegates will 
be able to understand our position and, at the 
appropriate time, to support our proposal. 

Mr President, | wish to conclude this 
address by reaffirming the commitment of 
the Australian Government to the work of 
UNESCO. In the coming weeks my delegation 
will be seeking to play a positive and con- 
structive role in the debates and discussions 
of this Conference. Our approach will follow 
the broad principles which | have outlined in 
this address. There will be occasions on 
which we may express views quite different 
from those expressed by others. We do not 
see that the expression of such differences 
should be regarded as a weakness of the 
Organisation: on the contrary, they should be 
seen as one of its strengths, for they repre- 
sent a dialogue between people separated by 
many factors of geography, history and eco- 
nomic development. Such a dialogue, of 
course, involves tolerance towards others — 
their views, cultures and aspirations; where 
there is tolerance, there is the true spirit of 
international co-operation. 


Visit to Australia by French 
Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 30 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the 
French Foreign Minister, Mr Claude Cheys- 
son, would be visiting Australia from 15-17 
November at the invitation of the Australian 
Government. 

Mr Hayden said that he saw the visit as a 
significant step in Australia-French relations 
and was personally very pleased that Mr 
Cheysson had been able to accept the Gov- 
ernment's invitation. 

Mr Hayden noted that there were difficul- 
ties in present relations over France’s nuclear 
testing in the South Pacific. He recalled that 
he had previously registered Australia’s 
strong protest about this issue to the French 
Government and emphasised Australia’s 
opposition to nuclear testing by all States in 
all environments. 
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The visit would provide an important 
opportunity for discussions on the principal 
issues of international concern and would 
lend momentum to the many positive aspects 
of the bilateral relationship. In addition it 
would permit the Government to reciprocate 
the welcome that had been extended to Mr 
Hawke and Mr Hayden during their visits to 
Paris earlier in the year. 

Mr Cheysson would be meeting a wide 
range of leading Government and Parliamen- 
tary figures including the Prime Minister, the 
Deputy Prime Minister and the Leader of the 
Opposition. Mr Cheysson would also address 
the National Press Club on 16 November. 


Final declaration of Great Barrier 
Reef Marine Park 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, MP, on 30 October: 


The Minister for Home Affairs and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, today asked all Au- 
stralians to join him in acclaiming the dec- 
laration which now completes the proclama- 
tion of all of the Great Barrier Reef as a 
marine park. 

‘It is with great pride that | announce that 
the Great Barrier Reef is now protected for all 
time by its inclusion within the Great Barrier 
Reef Marine Park. This park is by far the 
world’s largest marine conservation reserva- 
tion, covering an area of approximately 
345 000 square kilometres’, said Mr Cohen. 

‘This protection is in keeping with the high 
value that all Australians place on the Reef as 
one of the most precious parts of our natural 
heritage. Furthermore it shows that our inter- 
national obligations have been readily 
accepted by the inscription of the Great 
Barrier Reef on the World Heritage List in 
1981’. 

The final two sections of the Marine Park, 
declared today, are the Townsville and in- 
shore southern sections. These two new 
sections cover an area of approximately 
68 000 square kilometres and include waters 
inshore of the central, southern and Capricor- 
nia sections, including the waters around the 
Whitsunday Islands. 

The western boundaries of the Townsville 
and inshore southern sections coincide with 
the low water mark for approximately 60 per 
cent of the length of the adjacent Queensland 
coast. 
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‘The declaration of the Townsville and 
inshore southern sections bring to fruition 
the initiatives foreshadowed eight years ago 
when the Great Barrier Reef Marine Park Bill 
was introduced in Parliament on 22 May 1975 
by the Labor Government’, said Mr Cohen. 

‘The zoning and management plans de- 
veloped by the Great Barrier Reef Marine Park 
Authority are based on the belief that enjoy- 
ment and use of the Reef should be encour- 
aged while at the same time ensuring the 
conservation of the natural qualities of the 
Reef which give it its unique value’, said Mr 
Cohen. 

‘This legislation emerged from concern 
throughout the Australian community at the 
perceived threat of damage to the reef from 
commercial mining and drilling for oil. The 
reef is now protected by legislation from such 
activities. Legislators and the community 
have now agreed on a strategy which 
accommodates reasonable use of the reef’s 
resources — uses arising from fishing and 
tourism industries, other commercial activi- 
ties, recreational needs of the community and 
scientific research’. 

‘The philosophy underlying the marine 
park concept and the detailed implementa- 
tion of this philosophy in the declaration, 
zoning and management plans of the marine 
park is an excellent working application of the 
national conservation strategy which prom- 
otes ... the management of living resources 
for sustainable development.’ 

‘The first section of the Marine Park, the 
Capricornia section, was proclaimed in 1979, 
followed by the Cairns and Cormorant Pass 
sections in 1981. Zoning plans and day-to-day 
management for the Capricornia section have 
been in operation since 1 July 1981. The 
zoning plans for the Cairns and Cormorant 
Pass sections will shortly come into operation 
and day-to-day management will come into 
effect early in 1984. A public participation 
program is currently in progress as part of the 
process of developing a zoning plan for the 
far northern section and the Marine Park 
Authority will be developing zoning plans for 
the remaining sections as soon as is practic- 
able.’ 

Day-to-day management is undertaken by 
the Queensland National Parks and Wildlife 
Service, based on an agreement between the 
Australian and Queensland Governments. 
This co-operative arrangement has been 
operational in the Capricornia section for two 
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years and is proving to be a sound and 
rational use of existing resources and an 
effective way of ensuring complementary 
management of areas under jurisdiction of 
the two separate governments. 


Protecting Australia’s heritage 


Following is an edited text of a speech by the 
Minister for Home Affairs and Environment, 
Mr Barry Cohen, MP, on 30 October: 


It is not quite eight months since the Hawke 
Labor Government was elected to office. 

During this relatively short period in office, 
| believe that we have compiled a record of 
achievements in environmental matters of 
which we can be proud. 

| shall announce today what is, in my view, 
the most momentous environmental decision 
since Federation. 

Within hours of taking office, the Hawke 
Government took positive steps which led to 
the Franklin River being saved. There is no 
need for me to bore you with all the details as 
| am sure that an audience such as this, 
followed avidly the tactical battle between the 
Federal and the Tasmanian Governments up 
to and including the celebrated High Court 
decision. 

Along with some twenty-five other Austra- 
lians, | attended recently the Third World 
Wilderness Congress at Findhorn in Scotland. 
A great deal of effort went into the presenta- 
tion which lasted one and a half hours and 
included slides, two films and a detailed 
chronology of the saga to save the Franklin. 
At the conclusion, | received a five minute 
standing ovation. It would be easy to believe 
this was for me, but it was for Australia, for 
Bob Brown and the Wilderness Societies and 
for the Government which had the courage 
and the persistence to fight the battle to the 
end. | was very proud to be the Australian 
Minister who stood before those 350 environ- 
mentalists from all over the world and to 
accept their approval for having saved one of 
the world’s last remaining areas of temperate 
wilderness. 

As Minister for Home Affairs and Environ- 
ment, | am responsible for the World Heritage 
Properties Conservation Act, 1983 which | 
introduced into the Parliament in April, short- 
ly after Labor took office. 

The Act gives effect to Australia’s obliga- 
tions under the Convention for the Protection 
of the World Cultural and National Heritage, 
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more commonly known as the World Herit- 
age Convention. 

Australia was an early signatory to the 
convention which was set up by UNESCO in 
1975 and has now been signed by 72 national 
governments. 

The convention is administered by the 21 
member World Heritage Committee which 
examines properties nominated for inclusion 
on the World Heritage List. 

This list now contains 136 properties, in- 
cluding both cultural and natural heritage 
items. 

Five Australian properties are currently 
included on the World Heritage List. Three 
more were listed in 1981: 

è The Great Barrier Reef; 
è Kakadu National Park, Northern Territory 
è Willandra Lakes region of Western New 

South Wales; 

and two in December, 1982: 


e Lord Howe Island Group, New South 

Wales; 

è Western Tasmanian Wilderness National 

Parks. 

Each of these properties qualified for listing 
by being judged to be of outstanding univer- 
sal value from either a natural or a cultural 
point of view, or both. 

When the Bill was debated in Parliament in 
April, | made it quite clear that it was the 
Government's intention to use the Act only as 
a means of last resort. 

Unfortunately in the case of South West 
Tasmania we were driven to apply the Act by 
the failure of the Tasmanian Government to 
protect the area which had been nominated 
by the Australian Government to the World 
Heritage Committee in November 1981 at the 
request of the Government of Tasmania. 

The Great Barrier Reef and Kakadu National 
Park are protected under other Common- 
wealth legislation — the Great Barrier Reef 
Marine Park Act and the National Parks and 
Wildlife Conservation Act respectively. 

| am sure that the protection of the Great 
Barrier Reef will be of special interest to you. 
As you all know, comprehensive protection of 
the Great Barrier Reef has been a long- 
standing policy of the Labor Party and it was 
a Labor Government which put in place the 
Great Barrier Reef Marine Park Act in 1975. 

In the eight years prior to the election of the 
present Government, only 14 per cent of the 
Great Barrier Reef region had been declared 
as a Marine Park. 
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Aboriginal Country and Western group, Harry Williams and the Country Outcasts, pictured above, toured 


Papua New Guinea, Solomon Islands and Vanuatu from 7 to 30 October. An extension of the tour to the 
Solomon Islands and Vanuatu was funded under the Australian Department of Foreign Affairs Cultural 
Relations Program. The family group first visited Papua New Guinea in 1979. 

The recent visit, organised in conjunction with the Australian Aboriginal Artists Agency, was part of a 
Major Steamships-Australia Fair Promotion in which approximately 100 Australian firms took part. Qantas 
provided free air travel to PNG, Air Nuigini provided free internal air travel and Steamships provided free 
accommodation, ground travel etc. for Harry Williams, his wife Wilga and their six children. 

The group arrived in Honiara on 21 October. They gave two open-air performances and several smaller 
concerts there. They then travelled to Vanuatu on 27 October before returning to Australia on 30 October. 


(Photo courtesy Aboriginal Artists Agency Limited). 


In August of this year, | announced the 
proclamation of three new sections of the 
Marine Park: the Far Northern, the Central 
and the Southern sections. This increased to 
80 per cent the proportion of the declared 
region. 

lam very proud to announce to you that the 
proclamations declaring the Townsville and 
Inshore Southern Areas of the reef region to 
the Marine Park come into effect today. These 
inshore areas stretch from just north of Dunk 
island to just south of Gladstone. They in- 
clude important fringing reefs and major 
tourist areas, particularly the Whitsunday 
island Group. These proclamations bring to 
almost 99 per cent the proportion of the reef 
region now included in the Marine Park. | 
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stress the word region because all of the 
actual Reef itself is of course in the park. 

As an additional measure of protection, 
regulations have been made under the Great 
Barrier Reef Marine Park Act to prohibit oil 
drilling in those small parts of the reef region 
not included in the marine park. 

Recovery of minerals in the marine park is 
prohibited by the Great Barrier Reef Marine 
Park Act. 

There has been some criticism that the 
Great Barrier Reef has not been declared up 
to the low water mark along the whole coast. 
Had we done so, it would have created a 
bureaucratic nightmare of unprecedented 
proportions. It would have meant that every 
time the state government, a loca! council, a 
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port authority or a private individual wanted 
to take some minor action, be it an extension 
to a jetty, wharf or whatever, permission 
would have to have been sought from 
Canberra. The Great Barrier Reef Marine Park 
Authority advised me that it was not neces- 
sary to control the region to the low water 
mark along the major part of the coast, 
however, we did incorporate the low water 
mark section in all areas that were considered 
environmentally important or fragile, e.g. 
fringing reefs, dugong and fish breeding 
grounds, national parks and aboriginal re- 
serves. 

It should be clearly understood that while 
the Great Barrier Reef Marine Park is now a 
fact, this does not mean that there will never 
be any threats to the reef in the future. The 
Australian Government does not have consti- 
tutional powers to control the onshore prob- 
lems caused by farming and mining. These 
potentially damaging activities will have to be 
monitored closely by the State Government. 
The environment groups have a responsibil- 
ity to continue to monitor these activities on 
land as well as on the sea, and | count on their 
co-operation in this. 

Kakadu National Park is another part of the 
world heritage which our Government is 
determined to protect. As the Minister with 
responsibility for Environment and Conserva- 
tion, as weil as National Heritage, | am keen 
to see the Stage 2 area brought within an 
effective National Park management scheme. 

| personally hope that this will be done as 
quickly as possible. However, proper con- 
sultation is necessary within the Govern- 
ment, with the Northern Territory Govern- 
ment and with Aboriginal representatives. 

Full account must be taken of all the 
complex issues involved, and the various 
options. These are to be considered by 
Cabinet. When this has been done, an 
announcement of the Government's deci- 
sions on the extension of Kakadu National 
Park, under the National Parks and Wildlife 
Conservation Act, will be made. 


Grenada 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 
October: 


Cabinet reviewed the serious situation in 
Grenada which the Government has been 
following closely and which the Prime Minis- 
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ter discussed with President Reagan on 27 
October. 

The Government regrets the loss of life and 
injuries which have occurred on the Island 
following the overthrow of Prime Minister 
Bishop and his Government and during the 
current military operations. It also notes the 
continuing international controversy about 
the causes and effects of the military action 
on Grenada. The Government wishes to see 
the current military operations in Grenada 
ended as soon as possible and the withdraw- 
al of the intervening forces. In his discussion 
with the Prime Minister, President Reagan 
said the U.S. looked to withdraw its forces at 
the earliest opportunity. The Government 
welcomes this assurance from the President. 

While acknowledging the concern of the 
U.S. and the regional countries regarding the 
developments in Grenada and elsewhere in 
the Caribbean and the possible risks to 
foreign citizens on the island, the Govern- 
ment finds it hard to justify the use of force 
certainly before all other possible courses of 
action had been exhausted. The Australian 
Government was not consulted or advised in 
advance of the intervention but in their 
discussion today Ministers agreed that had 
the Government been consulted it would 
have counselled against intervention. 

In view of the situation on the island and as 
the Commonwealth Secretary General has so 
rightly noted, there is an urgent need to 
provide the people of Grenada with the 
earliest opportunity to determine their own 
future free of pressures and constraints of 
any kind. There is a Grenadan constitution 
and there are constitutional processes that 
could be followed. In present circumstances 
efforts to restore constitutional government 
in Grenada appear to be the best available 
course of action in the search for stability, 
harmony and peace on the island. 

The Government notes a number of sug- 
gestions about possible involvement of Com- 
monwealth peace-keeping forces in Grenada. 
k does not contemplate Australian participa- 
tion in such a force should it eventuate. 


New Australia-Japan longline 
fisheries agreement signed 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 31 
October: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
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Kerin, today signed a new agreement with 
the Government of Japan, providing for con- 
tinued access by Japanese longliners to the 
Australian Fishing Zone (AFZ). 

The agreement, which will come into effect 
on 1 November 1983, was negotiated in 
September this year. As in the past, the 
agreement imposes strict operational con- 
trols and reporting requirements over 
Japanese vessels fishing in the AFZ and this 
year provides additional protection to Austra- 
lian trap and trawl fishermen operating off 
the New South Wales coast through a new 
closed area between Smoky Cape and 
Sydney. 

The closure, which is in addition to a 50 
mile wide seasonal closure to protect game 
fishermen, will keep Japanese longliners well 
off the edge of the continental shelf where 
valuable new prawn and lobster grounds are 
being developed. 

Mr Kerin indicated that the agreement 
provides for a substantial increase in access 
fees, from $1.44 million last year to $2.275 
million for the next 12 months. This increase 
was obtained despite the continuing decline 
in Japanese operations and catch rates in the 
AFZ, particularly for southern bluefin tuna. 

Mr Kerin also said that the negotiations 
which led to the agreement had provided the 
opportunity for discussions with the 
Japanese on progress towards controls over 
the southern bluefin tuna fishery. 

He noted that although the Japanese take 
less than 10 per cent of their southern bluefin 
tuna catch in Australian waters, the Japanese 
Government and industry were making good 
progress towards introducing arrangements 
to better monitor and control their fleet of 
longliners. 

The Minister said that this progress is 
important as we are now in the process of 
introducing a number of controls over Au- 
stralian fishermen operating in this fishery. 
Furthermore, Australia, Japan and New Zea- 
land are developing a better co-ordinated and 
controlled international approach to the man- 
agement and exploitation of this highly 
migratory yet heavily exploited species. 

The agreement, Mr Kerin said, again in- 
cludes assurances from the Japanese that 
access to the Japanese market would con- 
tinue to be available for commercially com- 
petitive Australian fish and fish products. This 
was of particular importance to the develop- 
ing sashimi tuna industry. 
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Mr Kerin also noted that the agreement 
provides for an additional part, Port Hedland, 
to be available as a port of supply to 
Japanese vessels. Since previous agree- 
ments provided no ports of entry between 
Brisbane and Fremantle, many Japanese ves- 
sels operating in northern Australian waters 
had been supplied from overseas ports. 


Ambassador to Iraq 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 31 
October: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Miles Kupa as Australia’s Ambas- 
sador to Iraq. 

Mr Kupa succeeds Mr Anthony Vincent 
who has been Ambassador since 1981. Mr 
Kupa joined the Department in 1969 and has 
previously served in Bangkok, Paris and 
Cairo. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia maintained 
friendly relations with Iraq. The relationship 
had broadened in recent years with the 
introduction of the Australia-Iraq Joint Trade 
Commission and the involvement of the 
Australian State Governments of Western 
Australia and South Australia in two ex- 


perimental dryland farming projects in Iraq. 





Mr Miles Kupa. 
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Books 


International Naming & Addressing Direc- 
tory: a Directory of Naming Procedures, 
Forms of Address and Presentation of Dates 
in Seventy-Five Countries. International So- 
cial Service, Australian Branch, Melbourne, 
1983. 


Price: $13.50. 


Available from the International Social Ser- 
vice, Australian Branch, 280 Church Street, 
Richmond, Vic. 3121. 


This is a useful directory for people com- 
municating across national, ethnic or cultural 
boundaries. The information contained in it 
was collected by the General Secretariate of 
the International Social Service in Switzer- 
land (ISS) in conjunction with the Australian 
Branch of the ISS in Melbourne, and was 
drawn from material provided by selected 
individuals or consuls representing the coun- 
tries covered. 


It includes examples of personal titles and 
forms of address, the writing of postal 
addresses, the calendar and representation of 
dates, and the method of stating age in many 
countries. 


Foreign representation 
in Australia 
OCTOBER 
21 Poland 
Mr Ireneusz Kossakowski presented his 


credentials as Ambassador of the Polish 
People’s Republic. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


There were no presentations by Austra- 
lian Heads of Mission during October. 
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Notes on International Affairs, is a monthly 
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Foreign Affairs, Canberra. The views expressed 
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Publications 


Publications prepared by the Department about 
Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased 
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CHOGM: Final Communique 


Following is the full text of the New Delhi Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting 
Final Communique issued on 29 November: 


Commonwealth Heads of Government met in New Delhi from 23 to 29 November 1983. Of 
the 42 countries which attended the meeting 33 were represented by their presidents or prime 
ministers. The Prime Minister of India, Shrimati Indira Gandhi, was in the chair. 

Heads of Government sent a message of felicitations to Her Majesty the Queen as Head of 
the Commonwealth. They weicomed with great pleasure the opportunity of meeting in New 
Delhi and expressed their deep appreciation of the excellent arrangements made for the 
meeting by the Government of India and gratitude for the generous hospitality extended to 


them. 


Heads of Government warmly welcomed 
Antigua and Barbuda and St. Christopher and 
Nevis who had become members of the 
association since their last meeting, and 
extended similar greetings to the Republic of 
Maldives which had become a special 
member. 

‘Heads of Government reviewed a number 
of important current international issues. 
They were encouraged to find much common 
ground between them. In view of the overrid- 
ing importance of issues relating to security, 
disarmament and the maintenance of peace, 
as well as the increasing tendency towards 
interference and intervention by political and 
economic means in the internal affairs of 
other states, they have in their Goa Declara- 
tion expressed their grave concern about 
them. Their views on a number of other 
problems and situations are set out below. 


Cyprus 


Heads of Government condemned the dec- 
laration by the Turkish Cypriot authorities 
issued on 15 November 1983 to create a 
secessionist state in Northern Cyprus, in the 
area under foreign occupation. Fully endors- 
ing Security Council Resolution 541, they 
denounced the declaration as legally invalid 
and reiterated the call for its non-recognition 
and immediate withdrawal. They further cal- 
led upon all states not to facilitate or in any 
way assist the illegal secessionist entity. They 
regarded this illegal act as a challenge to the 
international community and demanded the 
implementation of the relevant UN resolu- 
tions on Cyprus. 
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At this critical moment for a member 
country of the Commonwealth, Heads of 
Government, reaffirming their Lusaka and 
Melbourne communiques and recalling the 
relevant Security Council resolutions, 
pledged their renewed support for the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
unity and non-alignment of the Republic of 
Cyprus: and in this respect, they expressed 
their solidarity with their colleague the Presi- 
dent of Cyprus. 

They agreed to establish a special Com- 
monwealth action group on Cyprus at high 
level to assist in securing compliance with 
Security Council Resolution 541. The group 
would consist of the following five countries, 
together with the Secretary-General: 
Australia, Guyana, India, Nigeria and Zambia. 

Finally, they urged all states and the two 
communities in Cyprus to refrain from any 
action which might further exacerbate the 
situation. 


Grenada 


Commonwealth leaders discussed recent 
events in Grenada which have caused such 
deep disquiet among them and in the wider 
international community, and on which most 
of them had already expressed their views at 
the United Nations. They reaffirmed their 
commitment to the principles of independ- 
ence, sovereignty and territorial integrity and 
called for the strict observance of these 
principles. They recorded their profound re- 
gret over the tragic loss of life in Grenada. 
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Heads of Government agreed, however, 
that the emphasis should now be on recon- 
struction, not recrimination. They welcomed 
the establishment of an interim civilian ad- 
ministration in Grenada. They looked forward 
to its functioning free of external interference, 
pressure or the presence of foreign military 
forces and noted its intention to hold, as early 
as possible, elections which would be seen 
by the international community to be free and 
fair. On this basis, and given the readiness of 
the countries of the Caribbean community to 
assist in the maintenance of law and order in 
Grenada if so requested by the interim ad- 
ministration, Commonwealth leaders con- 
firmed their readiness to give sympathetic 
consideration to requests for assistance from 
the island state. In doing so, they stressed the 
importance they attached to an early return of 
Commonwealth countries of the Caribbean to 
the spirit of fraternity and co-operation that 
had been so characteristic of region. 

Time and again in their discussions, Com- 
monwealth leaders were recalled to the spe- 
cial needs of small states, not only in the 
Caribbean but elsewhere in the Common- 
wealth. They recognised that the Common- 
wealth itself had given some attention to 
these needs in the context of economic 
development but felt that the matter de- 
served consideration on a wider basis, includ- 
ing that of national security. Recalling the 
particular dangers faced in the past by small 
Commonwealth countries, they requested 
the Secretary-General to undertake a study, 
drawing as necessary on the resources and 
experience of Commonwealth countries, of 
the special needs of such states consonant 
with the right to sovereignty and territorial 
integrity that they shared with all nations. 


Southern Africa 


Heads of Government expressed grave 
concern about the sharp deterioration of the 
situation in southern Africa since their meet- 
ing in Melbourne. Once again they identified 
apartheid as the root cause of repression and 
violence in South Africa and of instability in 
the region. 

Heads of Government expressed their in- 
dignation at repeated violations by South 
Africa of the territorial integrity of neighbour- 
ing states. These acts of aggression, intended 
to intimidate and destabilise South Africa’s 
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neighbours, had involved for example 
ground and air strikes, attacks on refugee 
concentrations in Lesotho and Mozambique, 
the occupation of parts of southern Angola, 
as well as economic sabotage and blackmail. 
Heads of Government condemned these acts 
which endangered international peace and 
security and showed a total disregard for the 
norms of civilised conduct between 
sovereign states. They believed that the inter- 
national community as a whole had an 
obligation to take effective measures to im- 
pose restraint on South Africa, and to ensure 
that the stability of the region was not 
jeopardised by further acts of aggression. In 
that context they called for the withdrawal of 
South African troops from Angola and an end 
to all forms of assistance to the subversive 
forces. As a significant element in collective 
action to achieve these objectives, Heads of 
Government called for a stricter enforcement 
of the mandatory arms embargo so as to 
ensure that there are no loopholes in the 
implementation of Security Council Resolu- 
tion 418 of 1977. They commended the 
Secretary-General’s prompt response to 
Lesotho's request for assistance in the wake 
of South African attacks and they urged 
Commonwealth Governments to respond 
favourably to Lesotho's bilateral approaches 
for assistance. 

Heads of Government recalled their view, 
stated on a number of previous occasions, 
that the denial of inalienable rights to the 
African majority was at the heart of the 
apartheid system. In the light of the Lusaka 
declaration on racism and racial prejudice, 
the overwhelming majority of Heads of Gov- 
ernment rejected the proposals of the South 
African Government for ‘constitutional’ 
change, since the African majority was whol- 
ly excluded from their scope and the propos- 
als were designed not to eradicate but to 
entrench and strengthen apartheid: they con- 
sequently condemned the recent referendum 
as fraudulent. The implementation of these 
proposals could only lead to a rising tide of 
anger against the injustice of apartheid with 
further repression and brutality directed at 
the African majority and other racial groups 
acting in solidarity with them. 

Heads of Government were of the view that 
only the eradication of apartheid and the 
establishment of majority rule on the basis of 
free and fair exercise of universal adult 
suffrage by all the people in a united and 
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non-fragmented South Africa can lead to a 
just and lasting solution of the explosive 
situation prevailing in southern Africa. 

Heads of Government agreed that Namibia 
was the most immediate of the remaining 
issues in southern Africa. They were in full 
agreement on the need, without further de- 
lay, to bring about the independence of 
Namibia through the full and unconditional 
implementation of Security Council Resolu- 
tion 435 (1978). Hopes that such independ- 
ence might be imminent had been frustrated 
when the United States and South Africa 
insisted on the withdrawal of Cuban troops 
from Angola as a precondition. Heads of 
Government, reflecting the view of the inter- 
national community as a whole, firmly re- 
jected any attempt to link the independence 
of Namibia with the withdrawal of Cuban 
troops. South Africa's occupation of Namibia 
is illegal, and acquiescence by any member 
of the international community in South 
Africa’s attempt to undermine the central role 
of the United Nations in this matter strikes at 
the fabric of international order. In support of 
Security Council Resolution 539 (1983), 
Heads of Government urged members of the 
contact group to exercise their influence to 
secure the speedy and unconditional imple- 
mentation of Security Council Resolution 435 
(1978). If South Africa continues to obstruct 
the implementation of Resolution 435 the 
adoption of appropriate measures under the 
Charter of the United Nations will have to be 
considered. 

Heads of Government reaffirmed their 
commitment to uphold, in both spirit and 
letter, their 1977 Gleneagles Declaration on 
sporting contacts with South Africa. Recog- 
nising that sport in South Africa cannot 
become genuinely multiracial until apartheid 
itself is eliminated, they urged all Common- 
wealth sportsmen not to be misled by recent 
changes in South African sport. Heads of 
Government noted that, as a result of the 
sporting boycott, South Africa had resorted 
to a strategy of massive financial induce- 
ments and they commended the many Com- 
monwealth sportsmen and sports bodies 
who have resisted these blandishments. They 
also noted with satisfaction that the Com- 
monwealth Games Federation had amended 
its constitution to enable it to fulfil its obliga- 
tions with regard to the Gleneagles Declara- 
tion more effectively in future. 

In the continuing struggle against the evil 
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system of apartheid Heads of Government 
attached importance to taking effective public 
relations measures to counteract South Afri- 
can propaganda in certain target countries by 
disseminating the truth about apartheid and 
about social and economic progress in Afri- 
can countries. To this end they requested the 
Secretary-General to co-operate with the Un- 
ited Nations in collecting and disseminating 
such information. 

Heads of Government reiterated their sup- 
port for the efforts of the member countries 
of the Southern African Development Co- 
ordination Conference (SADCC) to strengthen 
their co-operation and to reduce their econo- 
mic dependence on South Africa. Recognis- 
ing that SADCC had evolved into a major 
force for development co-operation in the 
region, they renewed their call for greater 
international assistance to meet its con- 
tinuing needs. 

Heads of Government commended the 
Commonwealth Committee on Southern Afri- 
ca for the effective manner in which it had 
fulfilled its mandate, and endorsed the re- 
commendations put forward in its report, 
including its proposals for a Commonwealth 
education and training program for South 
African refugees. They authorised the com- 
mittee to continue its work and to pay 
particular attention to developments in Nami- 
bia as well as within South Africa itself. 


The Middle East 


Heads of Government noted with deep 
concern and anxiety the heightening ten- 
sions, the dangerous concentration of forces 
and the generally worsening situation in the 
Middle East which posed a grave threat to 
world peace and security. They cailed for the 
exercise of utmost restraint by all concerned. 
They recognised the central importance of 
the Palestinian issue and stressed the need to 
intensify efforts to the achievement of a 
comprehensive, just and lasting settlement 
on the basis of relevant United Nations 
resolutions, Israel's withdrawal from territor- 
ies occupied since 1967, and recognition of 
the rights of the Palestinian people including 
their inalienable right to a national homeland, 
as well as the right of all states in the region 
to live in peace within secure borders. Recall- 
ing their statement at Melbourne, and their 
support for self-determination, most Heads of 
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Ceremonial guard outside the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan (President’s Palace) in New Delhi. 
(Photo courtesy of the Indian High Com- 
mission, Canberra.) 





Government reaffirmed their view that the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation, as the sole 
and legitimate representative of the Palesti- 
nian people, must be involved on an equal 
footing in negotiations for a settlement. 

They noted the declaration and program of 
action adopted by the International Confer- 
ence on the Question of Palestine held in 
Geneva in September 1983. They expressed 
appreciation of the successful efforts of the 
non-aligned mission in securing a ceasefire in 
northern Lebanon. 

Heads of Government reaffirmed their sup- 
port for the territorial integrity, independence 
and sovereignty of Lebanon, and expressed 
solidarity with the efforts of the Lebanese 
people and Government to restore stability 
and peace to their country. Many Heads of 
Government called for the withdrawal of all 
foreign armed forces from Lebanon other 
than those present at the express request of 
the Government of Lebanon. 
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South-East Asia 


Heads of Government were gravely con- 
cerned that since the discussion in the 1981 
Melbourne Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment Meeting and the 1982 Suva Common- 
wealth Heads of Government Regional Meet- 
ing, tension in South-East Asia arising espe- 
cially from armed conflict in Kampuchea was 
continuing and if left unchecked would result 
in active intervention by major powers in the 
affairs of the region. They reaffirmed the right 
of the people of Kampuchea to determine 
their own destiny free from foreign interfer- 
ence, subversion and coercion. In this regard, 
they also reaffirmed their position on the 
issue as reflected in the Melbourne CHOGM 
communique and endorsed the position 
adopted in the Suva CHOGRM communique 
and in the New Delhi non-aligned summit 
declaration. They renewed their call for an 
urgent comprehensive political settlement of 
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the problem which would lead to lasting 
peace in the region. 

Heads of Government noted with approval 
the efforts being made for the early establish- 
ment of a zone of peace, freedom and 
neutrality in the region and called on all 
states to fully support these efforts. 


Refugees 


Heads of Government also noted with 
concern the continuing problem of Indo- 
Chinese refugees - illegal immigrants caused 
by the instability of Indo-China. They express- 
ed their appreciation to countries of first 
transit burdened with this problem and to the 
resettlement countries accepting these re- 
fugees - illegal immigrants. They were con- 
vinced that the root cause of this problem 
could be eliminated through a political solu- 
tion to the conflict in Indo-China. They urged 
the countries which have the primary respon- 
sibility to tackle the problem of illegal depar- 
tures at source, by fostering the establish- 
ment of circumstances in which all the people 
concerned can live in peace and harmony and 
by co-operating with the UNHCR and resettle- 
ment countries to implement the program of 
orderly departures. Heads of Government 
noted with satisfaction the results of the First 
International Conference on Refugees in Afri- 
ca convened in Geneva in 1981 and urged 
members of the Commonwealth and the 
wider international community to participate 
fully in the Second International Conference 
on Refugees in Africa to be held in Geneva in 
1984. 


Afghanistan 


Heads of Government continued to be 
gravely concerned at the situation in and 
around Afghanistan and its implications both 
for the region's peace and stability and for 
international security. They renewed the call 
for an urgent search for a negotiated political 
settlement on the basis of withdrawal of 
foreign troops and full respect for the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty and non-aligned sta- 
tus of Afghanistan and strict observance of 
the principles of non-intervention and non- 
interference, which would leave the Afghan 
people free to determine their own future. 
They reaffirmed the right of Afghan refugees 
to return to their homes in safety and honour. 
Heads of Government noted with approval 
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the discussions through the intermediary of 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
and urged their continuation. 


Central America 


Heads of Government noted with great 
concern the escalation of tensions in Central 
America which posed a threat to the peace 
and stability of the region, with potentially 
dangerous consequences for international 
security. They stressed the urgent need to 
reduce these tensions and to achieve a 
lasting peace through dialogue and negotia- 
tions. In this connection, they welcomed the 
efforts of the Contadora group of States to 
seek a negotiated settlement to the region’s 
problems. They noted that these problems 
were rooted not in East-West ideological 
rivalry but in deep-seated social and econo- 
mic ills. They urged all states to refrain from 
aggression, from the use of force or the threat 
of the use of force and from intervention and 
interference in the internal affairs of other 
states. 


Guyana 


In reaffirming their position adopted at 
Melbourne with regard to the controversy 
between Guyana and Venezuela arising from 
the resuscitation by Venezuela of a claim to 
more than two-thirds of the territory of 
Guyana, Heads of Government noted that the 
governments of these countries had referred 
the choice of a means of settlement to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations in 
accordance with the provisions of the 1966 
Geneva agreement. They welcomed the un- 
qualified undertaking given by the Vene- 
zuelan Government to eschew the use of 
force as a means of settling the controversy. 
Stressing the importance of the sanctity of 
treaties and respect for defined and demar- 
cated boundaries, Heads of Government ex- 
pressed the hope that the controversy would 
be quickly and peacefully resolved. 


Belize 


Heads of Government noted with concern 
the continuation of the political problem 
between Belize and Guatemala and reaf- 
firmed their full support for the efforts of the 
Government of Belize to maintain Belize’s 
territorial integrity. They expressed satisfac- 
tion with the continuing role of the British 
Government in helping to provide for the 
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security of Belize. They reiterated their com- 
mitment to co-operate in the search for a 
settlement, requesting the Secretary-General 
to convene the Commonwealth Ministerial 
Committee on Belize whenever necessary. 
They urged the parties to pursue negotiations 
on the outstanding issues so as to achieve a 
lasting settlement at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 


indian Ocean 


Heads of Government again voiced their 
disappointment that despite the expressed 
wishes of littoral and hinterland states and 
the adoption in 1971 of the UN Declaration on 
the Indian Ocean as a zone of peace there had 
been a further increase in the military pre- 
sence and rivalry of outside powers in the 
Indian Ocean with adverse consequences for 
the peace and security of the area. They 
called upon all the governments concerned to 
reach agreement for the convening of the 
proposed UN Conference on the Indian 
Ocean in 1984 or early in 1985 at the latest. 


South Pacific 


Heads of Government reiterated that the 
peoples of the remaining non-self-governing 
territories of the South Pacific should be 
given the opportunity to exercise their rights 
to self-determination and independence in 
accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations. Progress towards this end was con- 
tinuing in New Caledonia and they urged that 
this momentum be maintained. In this regard 
they strongly supported the resolution on 
New Caledonia adopted by the South Pacific 
Forum at its recent meeting. Heads of Gov- 
ernment noted that the general principles of 
the concept of a nuclear-free zone had also 
been discussed by South Pacific Forum mem- 
ber states and that further consultations 
would be undertaken pursuant to this initia- 
tive. Furthermore most expressed strong 
opposition to nuclear testing in the Pacific 
and to the proposals for the dumping and 
storage of nuclear waste material there. 


Mediterranean 


Heads of Government expressed their con- 
cern at the continuing tensions in the 
Mediterranean and the accumulation of 
forces in the region. They noted the desire of 
a number of Mediterranean countries to 
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transform their region into a zone of peace. 
They urged all states concerned to participate 
effectively in all appropriate fora, especially 
the United Nations and the Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in Europe (CSCE), 
in agreeing upon measures aimed at reduc- 
ing tensions in the area. They reaffirmed that 
peace and security in the Mediterranean and 
in Europe are closely interrelated and in this 
context stressed the need for a full imple- 
mentation of the relevant decisions of the 
CSCE, including the decisions agreed upon in 
the recently concluded Madrid meeting. 


Law of the Sea 


Heads of Government recalled the view 
expressed at Melbourne that a comprehen- 
sive and widely accepted convention on the 
Law of the Sea would exchange the prospects 
for peace and security in the world. Most 
Heads of Government recognised the Con- 
vention on the Law of the Sea, signed at 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, 10 December, 1982, 
as a major step forward in the codification 
and development of international law. Most 
Heads of Government expressed the fear that 
the lack of universal support for the Conven- 
tion would seriously undermine the effective- 
ness of an instrument that was designed to 
establish equitable and orderly management 
of the resources of the sea for the benefit of 
developed and developing countries alike. 
There was a widespread view that all states 
should sign the convention and proceed to 
the ratification process without unnecessary 
delay. 


International economic co-operation 


Heads of Government reviewed develop- 
ments in the world economy since their last 
meeting and paid particular attention in their 
discussion to monetary and financial issues, 
protectionism and the state of the North- 
South dialogue. In this regard, they drew 
attention to the recommendations of the 
reports of the three Commonwealth expert 
groups on these subjects. 

Heads of Government stressed the need for 
and called upon the international community 
to take urgent and comprehensive action to 
deal with the grave problems facing the 
world economy. They have set up a Com- 
monwealth consultative group at high level 
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to pursue the matter. The details are con- 
tained in the ‘New Dethi Statement on Econo- 
mic Action’ by Heads of Government.* 
Heads of Government expressed their 
satisfaction at the work of the Common- 


wealth in international economic co- 
Operation. They noted that since they last met 
there had been meetings of ministers of 
finance, agriculture, trade, and labour and 
employment. These meetings covered a wide 
range of issues in addition to those dealt with 
in particular in the New Delhi statement. 
Heads of Government took note of the com- 
muniques issued by the respective ministe- 
rial meetings. They requested the Secretariat 
to continue their work in the areas specified 
in those communiques, paying particular 
attention to the debt problems of low income 
countries: concessional and private capital 
flows: trade issues affecting developing 
countries, especially present commodity 
prices and protectionism: the special prob- 
lems of disadvantaged states: the problems 
of unemployment: food production and inter- 
national food security issues. 





* See pages 681-3 of this issue of AFAR 
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The Jama Masjid, the central mosque in 
New Delhi. (AIS photo.) 


Food and agriculture 


Heads of Government noted the deteriorat- 
ing food situation in many low-income coun- 
tries. The problem was particularly grave in 
sub-Saharan Africa where per capita food 
production had declined in the last ten years 
and where there was an imminent crisis 
caused by a number of factors including 
drought and inadequate foreign exchange to 
purchase agricultural inputs and increased 
food imports. Heads of Government called on 
international agencies and donor countries to 
redouble efforts to ensure increased financial 
and technical assistance for agriculture and 
expanded food aid to meet international 
targets in order to benefit in particular the 
food-deficit low-income countries. They also 
called on these food deficit countries to make 
greater efforts to increase food production 
and support agricultural development 
through improved policies and increased 
investment in this sector. 


Heads of Government endorsed the recom- 
mendations of the meeting of Common- 
wealth Agriculture Ministers held in Rome on 
4 November 1983 prior to the opening of the 
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22nd FAO Conference. They commended the 
assistance already provided by the Common- 
wealth Secretariat and Commonwealth Fund 
for Technical Co-operation (CFTC) in food and 
agriculture. They emphasised, in addition, 
the importance of the World Conference on 
Fisheries Management and Development to 
be held in Rome in mid-1984. 


Population 


Heads of Government noted the serious 
pressure of population on the resources of 
many Commonwealth countries and espe- 
cially on developing Commonwealth coun- 
tries and the world in general. They recog- 
nised that in many Commonwealth countries 
measures to curb rapid population growth 
have proved quite successful but there is a 
need for those countries with greater exper- 
tise in this important field to assist those in 
need of it. 


Next meeting 


Heads of Government accepted with plea- 
sure the invitation of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of the Bahamas to hold their 
next meeting in the Bahamas. 


Commonwealth functional 
co-operation 


Heads of Government reaffirmed that func- 
tional co-operation was an important and 
dynamic aspect of the Commonwealth. They 
reviewed progress in a variety of areas and 
welcomed evidence of consolidation, im- 
proved co-ordination, and increasing atten- 
tion paid to evaluation and cost-effectiveness 
in the utilisation of resources. In this connec- 
tion, they noted with approval the establish- 
ment of the Human Resource Development 
Group in the Secretariat, and, reaffirming 
their confidence in the Commonwealth Fund 
for Technical Co-operation, welcomed the 
successful introduction of a new planning 
framework for the Fund. 


Commonwealth Fund for Technical 
Co-operation 


Heads of Government noted with satisfac- 
tion that the Commonwealth Fund for Tech- 
nical Co-operation, strengthened by in- 
creased contributions from all member coun- 
tries, had restored its program activity to the 
levels attained in 1978-79. They welcomed 
the valuable work done by the Fund, includ- 
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ing its recently established industria! de- 
velopment unit, particularly its special efforts 
to assist small island states and in the 
promotion of regional and interregional co- 
operation. Recognising that the technical 
assistance needs of developing member 
countries had increased, they underlined the 
importance of maintaining the momentum of 
the Fund's activities. They agreed to ensure 
that the Fund’s resources would be adequate 
to meet the forward planning program 
targets recently approved by its Board of 
Representatives. 


Commonwealth stamp issue 


Heads of Government welcomed the satis- 
factory financial outcome of the special Com- 
monwealth stamp issue. The committee re- 
commended that Heads of Government 
should request the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a detailed review of the experience with 
the 1983 issue and proposals for a second 
issue together with the promotion of a 
second commemorative album on Common- 
wealth Day 1988. In order to provide all 
concerned with an adequate lead time these 
proposals and the review should be consider- 
ed by the meeting of senior officials to be 
held in 1984. 


Student mobility 


Heads of Government reaffirmed the im- 
portance of student mobility and educational 
interchange within the Commonwealth, not 
only to the national development efforts of 
member countries but also to the mainte- 
nance of Commonwealth links. They con- 
sidered that the consequences of any further 
diminution in the levels of intra- 
Commonwealth exchange would be regrett- 
able. Heads of Government while welcoming 
expansion in the number of scholarship 
awards in some receiving countries noted the 
effect that increases in fees and charges 
could have in limiting the number of Com- 
monwealth students abroad. They empha- 
sised the importance of strengthening, and 
putting on a more systematic basis, the 
process of dialogue and consultation among 
member countries on the major questions 
affecting student mobility, including fees. 

Heads of Government considered that the 
recommendations in the second report of the 
Commonwealth Standing Committee on Stu- 
dent Mobility provided, in the proposed Com- 
monwealth Higher Education Program — 
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framework for action within which the range 
of educational opportunities for citizens of 
Commonwealth countries could be signifi- 
cantly widened in a manner consistent with 
the long term policies of member countries. 
To carry forward these recommendations 
they agreed that a Commonwealth higher 
education unit should be established within 
the Secretariat's human resource develop- 
ment group. In endorsing the Standing Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, Heads of Govern- 
ment expressed their appreciation of its work 
and invited it to continue its contribution to 
this important Commonwealth endeavour. 


Commonwealth Youth Program 


Heads of Government commended the 
Commonwealth Youth Program for the con- 
tinued assistance being provided to member 
governments in this vital area of national 
development. They noted with approval the 
expansion of services in the South Pacific and 
activities planned for International Youth 
Year. 
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The Taj Mahal, Agra. 
(AIS photo.) 


Heads of Government reaffirmed their sup- 
port for the program and agreed to use their 
best endeavours to maintain at least the 
existing level of program activities during the 
next biennium. 


Commonwealth scientific co-operation 


Heads of Government expressed their 
appreciation of the work of the Common- 
wealth Science Council which was charged 
with fostering co-operative activities de- 
signed to enhance the scientific and technolo- 
gical capabilities of member countries. They 
welcomed the establishment of an expert 
group to examine ways and means of prom- 
oting an expanded program of Common- 
weaith scientific co-operation, which would 
encourage work in new areas of developmen- 
tal significance, including high technology, 
and affirmed the priority which they accord to 
strengthening Commonwealth scientific co- 
operation. 
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Women and development 


Heads of Government recognised that the 
full integration of women as agents and 
beneficiaries of development was essential if 
development goals were to be realised. 

They noted with satisfaction the continued 
progress of the women and development 
program and reaffirmed their support for the 
program's work in promoting the advance- 
ment of women as well as their full participa- 
tion in the development process and in the 
political, social, economic and cultural life of 
their countries. Heads of Government agreed 
that ministers responsible for women’s 
affairs should meet in Nairobi on the eve of 
the 1985 World Conference to review and 
appraise the achievements of the United 
Nations Decade for Women. They considered 
that the preparations for this meeting would 
be greatly facilitated by a meeting of officials 
in London in 1984. 

Heads of Government recognised the 
multi-faceted nature of women’s contribution 
to the development process. This called inter 
alia for the close and active collaboration of 
all Secretariat divisions with the women and 
development program. They further noted 
that as women experienced particular dis- 
advantages in such fields as agriculture, 
education, commerce, and under the law 
special attention should be given to prog- 
rams in these areas. 


Employment and labour 


Heads of Government noted with satisfac- 
tion that the meetings of Commonwealth 
Employment and Labour Ministers which 
they initiated at their previous meeting had 
proved useful. As a result, increasing atten- 
tion was being given by the Secretariat to 
labour and employment matters, and had 
reached the point where a permanent capac- 
ity to deal with such matters should be 
designated by the Secretariat. They also 
noted the agreement of the 1983 meeting of 
Employment and Labour Ministers to con- 
vene annually. They expressed support for 
the further development of Commonwealth 
activities on employment and labour, in par- 
ticular the Commonwealth Industrial Training 
and Experience Program. Heads of Govern- 
ment welcomed the role and activities of the 
Commonwealth Trade Union Council de- 
scribed in their memorandum and noted the 
important role of workers’ education in 
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national development. Heads of Government 
recognised that the problems of unemploy- 
ment were likely to persist on a substantial 
scale. They considered in this context that the 
adoption of new technologies could present 
additional difficulties of, as well as opportuni- 
ties for structural adjustment. To assist mem- 
ber countries in their planning, training and 
adjustment strategies in these areas, they 
endorsed the recommendation of Employ- 
ment and Labour Ministers that a Common- 
wealth working group be set up to examine 
member countries’ experience in managing 
technological change. The group’s terms of 
reference would be those proposed by the 
Secretary-General. 


The Commonwealth Foundation 


Heads of Government noted that following 
their decision at Melbourne to reconstitute 
the Foundation as an international organis- 
ation formalities had been completed in 
February 1983. 

They expressed satisfaction that the com- 
prehensive review of the Foundation’s activi- 
ties initiated in Lusaka in 1979 had been 
completed and welcomed the new orienta- 
tion adopted, including its limited role in 
cultural exchanges. They noted with approval 
that the Foundation had begun to support 
trade union education and training projects. 

Heads of Government noted with satisfac- 
tion that the Foundation’s total income in 
1982-83 had slightly exceeded the Lusaka 
target of £1.1 million through careful invest- 
ment of funds awaiting disbursement, 
although in no single year since 1979 had 
government contributions fully attained the 
target they had set. They recognised that the 
Foundation had great potential to contribute 
to Commonwealth co-operation. In order to 
put into effect the new activities of the 
Foundation and to maintain its present level 
of operation, Heads of Government agreed 
that a new target for the Foundation’s income 
should be set at £1.46 million for the period 
1984-85 and 1985-86, recognising that the 
target might not be reached in 1984-85. 


Commonwealth cultural co-operation 


Heads of Government fully recognised the 
value to the Commonwealth of enhanced 
cultural interchange among its diverse peo- 
ples. They agreed that in the recent circumst- 
ances of financial stringency governments 
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should pursue the objective of greater cultu- 
ral interaction through existing official institu- 
tions and private agencies, as well as relevant 
non-governmental organisations for the de- 
velopment of wider programs of cultural 
co-operation. 

They noted that the Commonwealth 
Foundation intended a modest increase in its 
support for activities in this field. 

Heads of Government very much hoped 
that the practice of holding festivals of Com- 
monwealth arts at the time of the four-yearly 
Commonwealth Games would continue. 
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They asked the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue to keep in view the possibility of finding 
ways to promote cultural activity, and to 
report to the next meeting of senior officials. 


Report of the Secretary-General 


Heads of Government commended the 
ninth report of the Secretary-General and 
noted with appreciation the continued prog- 
ress made in various areas of Common- 
wealth activity since their last meeting. 





CHOGM: New Delhi Statement on Economic Action 


Following is the text of the New Delhi Statement on Economic Action released on 28 


November: 


We, the Heads of Government of the Commonwealth meeting in New Delhi, addressed 
ourselves to the global economic crisis. We considered how, as a group, we might try to 
resolve our common problems through urgent action by the international community. 


Background 


Our approach to international economic 
questions has been moulded by a shared 
experience of the most serious and pervasive 
recession since the second world war and a 
concern about long-term structural problems. 
Most countries have suffered from economic 
stagnation, unemployment and inflation. 
World trade has declined. The international 
monetary, financial and trading system has 
been further weakened. Many countries have 
been severely affected and have immediate 
anxieties arising from depressed commodity 
prices, protectionism, inadequate resource 
flows, and debt and balance of payments 
problems. For developing countries, this 
common crisis has been superimposed on 
deep-seated problems of poverty and 
hunger. 

Since we last met in Melbourne there have 
been some signs of recovery. But the recov- 
ery remains uneven and fragile and its overall 
pace has been disappointing. Its impact con- 
tinues to elude the developing world. 
Moreover, there are considerable dangers in 
the present situation. Recovery remains at 
risk because of continuing high real interest 
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rates, excessive budgetary deficits and rising 
protectionism. 


The report 


In trying to understand the origins of these 
problems, and in seeking solutions, we have 
noted with appreciation the Commonwealth 
reports on ‘Protectionism: threat to interna- 
tional order’, ‘The North-South dialogue: 
making it work’ and ‘Towards a new Bretton 
Woods’. The last report was first submitted to 
finance ministers at their meeting in Port-of 
Spain, in September, and the Prime Minister 
of Trinidad and Tobago has given us an 
account of their discussions. We commend 
the authors for their valuable reports and we 
have taken note of the conclusions of Com- 
monwealth Finance Ministers at their last 
meeting. 


National and international policy 


All countries have a responsibility for pur- 
suing prudent domestic economic policies. At 
the same time we are deeply conscious of the 
crucial international dimension to our prob- 
lems. The domestic policies of major coun- 
tries make an impact on the well-being of 
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others. Mutually acceptable principles gov- 
erning trade and financial flows must be 
found by the international community. We 
share a common belief that the Bretton 
Woods institutions need to be adapted and 
better equipped to help cope with the full 
magnitude of the global crisis. These institu- 
tions need the resources and operational 
flexibility to meet the changing requirements 
of the international economy. In particular, 
the adjustment efforts of the developing 
countries must be supported by adequate 
resources on appropriate terms and condi- 
tions from the international financial institu- 
tions. We believe that these institutions must 
develop and adapt to the conditions of the 
1980s and beyond. They must help sustain 
resource flows to developing countries. We 
especially recognise the need for increasing 
concessional flows to developing countries, 
especially the least developed. Access to the 
international and regional financial institu- 
tions by the small states must be improved. 


Reform 


We recognise that there are some differ- 
ences concerning the nature and scale of the 
reforms and adaptations required in the inter- 
national economic system. These have been 
reflected in different formulations of the 
problem. The Commonwealth report ‘To- 
wards a new Bretton Woods’ recognised that 
there are many deficiencies in the system, 
and recommend that the international com- 
munity should work towards an international 
conference on the world’s financial and trad- 
ing system. The non-aligned summit has 
proposed an international conference on 
money and finance for development with 
universal participation. The Williamsburg 
Summit has invited finance ministers to de- 
fine the conditions for improving the interna- 
tional monetary system and to consider the 
part which might in due course be played in 
this process by a high level international 
monetary conference. 

We believe that the situation calls for a 
comprehensive review of the international 
monetary, financial and relevant trade issues. 
An immediate process of preparatory con- 
sultation is needed to identify areas of agree- 
ment, potential agreement and areas requir- 
ing further consideration. All the countries 
affected must be directly involved in the 
discussions and decision-making. There is a 
widespread belief among us that it will be 
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necessary to discuss these issues at an 
international conference with universal parti- 
cipation. The preparatory process could re- 
sult in a consensus of convening such a 
conference. 


Role of the Commonwealth 


We have carefully considered how the 
Commonwealth can make a distinctive prac- 
tical contribution to remove differences and 
misunderstandings. We believe we can be 
particularly effective when, as a representa- 
tive group of developing and developed 
nations, we can speak with a common voice 
to the rest of the world. We have found a 
common voice on certain specific and im- 
mediate issues and we believe we can point 
the way forward on the more complex, 
longer-term questions. 


Immediate issues 


As to the former, we unite in calling for 
prompt and substantial additional resources 
to be made available to the international 
financial institutions, and in particular to IDA 
under the seventh replenishment. We stress 
the need for the negotiations on the reple- 
nishment to be completed urgently to ensure 
that IDA VII becomes effective by 1 July 1984. 
The negotiations should take into account the 
need to accommodate an expanded recipient 
community and the critical importance of 
enhancing the growth prospects of develop- 
ing countries. We pledge our commitment to 
play a positive role to this end. We invite the 
Commonwealth donor countries to convey to 
all other donor countries the strength of our 
support for the IDA VII replenishment. We 
also concur in deploring the rising level of 
protectionism. We welcome, in this connec- 
tion, the strong stance taken in defence of 
multilateral trading rules by the Common- 
wealth report — ‘Protectionism: threat to 
international order’. We reaffirm our support 
not only for a standstill in the adoption of 
further protectionist measures but also for a 
progressive relaxation of those now in force. 
We see this, along with sustained world 
recovery, as crucial to the resolution of the 
developing country debt problem. We have 
consequently requested the Secretariat, with 
the aid of a group of experts to examine the 
developing country debt problem in all its 
aspects and to report to the Toronto meeting 
of Commonwealth Finance Ministers. 
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The process 


As to longer-term questions, we are en- 
couraged by the growing recognition that 
more co-operative relations must be estab- 
lished between the developed and the de- 
veloping countries. Growing interdepend- 
ence and mutual interests make renewed 
efforts to establish such relations imperative. 
We believe that the way in which the Com- 
monwealth functions is, in itself, evidence 
that dialogue is not only possible but fruitful. 
We endorse the practical and business-like 
approach to the negotiations recommended 
in the Commonwealth report ‘North-South 
dialogue: making it work’. We believe the 
Commonwealth can perform a useful role in 
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stimulating a more responsive dialogue. 


We have accordingly decided to establish a 
Commonwealth consultative group for the 
purpose of promoting a consensus on the 
issues covered by this statement. It will 
consult as appropriate on the most effective 
way of taking action, taking full account of 
international consultations going on else- 
where and of our discussions in New Delhi. 
The group will be composed of representa- 
tives of Governments from Britain, Canada, 
Fiji, India, New Zealand, Tanzania, Trinidad 
and Tobago and Zimbabwe, together with the 
Secretary-General. We ask the group to re- 
port to Finance Ministers in good time before 
they meet next year in Toronto, 





CHOGM: Goa Declaration on International Security 


Following is the text of the Goa Declaration on International Security which was released at 
the conclusion of the CHOGM Retreat, on 30 November: 


As we meet together in India at the end of 1983, representing a quarter of the world’s people 
from every continent and many regions, we have shared both our concerns and our hopes for 
international security. Despite differences of approach which affect the way we analyse and 
judge events, it is our perception that relationships between the world’s major military 
alliances are in danger of becoming more confrontational. In the context of heightened 
tensions and a continuing build-up of nuclear arsenals, the future of civilisation as we know it 
could be threatened. None of our countries or peoples would be insulated from that fate. 


We are alarmed by increasing disregard for 
the moral and legal principles which should 
govern the conduct of states, by the degree to 
which the ethic of peaceful settlement of 
disputes is being eroded and by the readiness 
of nations to resort to the illegal use of force. 


At this time of crisis, we believe it to be 
imperative that the Soviet Union and the 
United States should summon up the political 
vision of a world in which their nations can 
live in peace. Their first objective must be to 
work for the resumption of a genuine political 
dialogue between themselves leading to a 
relaxation of tensions. We believe that Com- 
monwealth Governments can make a practic- 
al contribution in encouraging them to do so 
and in promoting a larger measure of interna- 
tional understanding than now exists. 
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Essential to that enlargement of under- 
standing is the need to increase contacts at a 
variety of levels between the governments 
and peoples of East and West. A concerted 
effort is required to restore constructive dia- 
logue to the conduct of East-West relations. 
Only thus can a climate of confidence be 
rebuilt in place of the prevailing one of fear 
and mistrust. 


In all these pursuits we emphasise the 
supreme importance of political will. We 
therefore welcome Prime Minister Trudeau's 
call for a new political dimension in the quest 
for international security. We support his 
efforts to restore active political contact and 
communication among all the nuclear 
weapon powers, and are willing to help these 
and other such efforts in all appropriate ways. 
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As Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has so 
consistently emphasised, the central issue in 
securing wider progress on disarmament is 
the stopping of the nuclear arms race. These 
are essential steps for progress in working 
towards a world released from the menace of 
nuclear weapons and their wider spread. If 
the resources released by disarmament were 
ploughed back in some measure into world 
development, the needs of the developing 
countries which are in the forefront of our 
concern could be significantly met. 

We are concerned also over the dimi- 
nishing capacity of international institutions 
to play an effective role in world affairs. 
Rejecting this negative trend, we pledge our 
renewed support for the principles enshrined 
in the United Nations Charter. There is, in our 
view, an urgent need to consider what prac- 
tical steps can be taken to strengthen the 
United Nations system and to improve its 
capacity to fulfil the objectives of the Charter. 

We are particularly concerned at the vul- 
nerability of small states to external attack 
and interference in their affairs. These coun- 
tries are members of the international com- 
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munity which must respect their independ- 
ence and, at the very least, have a moral 
obligation to provide effectively for their 
territorial integrity. We have separately 
agreed on an urgent study of these issues. 
Additionally, however, we will play our part 
in helping the international community to 
make an appropriate response to the UN 
Secretary-General’s call for a strengthening 
of collective security in keeping with the 
Charter. 

Meeting here in India, we cannot empha- 
sise too strongly our belief that an ethic of 
non-violence must be at the heart of all 
efforts to ensure peace and harmony in the 
world. That ethic requires close adherence to 
the principle of peaceful settlement. Only by 
such a commitment on all sides will the 
world’s people enjoy an environment of true 
international security. 

Finally, we retain faith in human capacity to 
overcome the dangers and difficulties that 
threaten the world and to secure for all its 
people the prospect of a more peaceful 
international environment. We shall work 
together to fulfil that faith. 
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Prime Minister's visit to Thailand 


Following is the text of the speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, at the State 
dinner hosted by Thai Prime Minister Prem Tinsulanonda on 21 November: 


Mr Prime Minister, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen. Australia and Thailand are 
close friends. My Government is firmly committed to strengthening this friendship. There has 
been remarkable growth in Australia-Thai relations since the modest beginnings after the 
Second World War. Over this time strong goodwill and mutual respect have developed. 


We, for example, were pleased as | men- 
tioned in my audience with His Majesty the 
King today, to have the Crown Prince spend a 
number of years training in Australia. While 
Australians and Thais have different historic- 
al and cultural traditions, we have fun- 
damental values in common. We both have a 
strong sense of national independence and 
pride and confidence in ourselves, and in 
what we have done and are doing to build our 
own countries. Co-operative dealings be- 
tween Australia and Thailand extend into 
many areas of importance to each of our 
countries. 

There has been a steady increase in trade 
between Australia and Thailand. Our com- 
mon interests as commodity producers have 
seen us working closely together — for 
example, in trying to establish an effective 
international sugar agreement. Australian aid 
and investment is contributing positively to 
Thailand's agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment. The efforts both Australia and 
Thailand are making together to police and, 
in the long-term, to eradicate the drug trade 
are of considerable importance to both our 
societies. 

Australia’s refugee assistance and resettle- 
ment program is directed at assisting Thai- 
land as well as some other ASEAN countries 
with a problem the costs of which, in both 
human and material terms, are considerable. 
Australia and Thailand also have important 
interests in common. And the interests we 
share are important to the region as a whole. 
Australia sees its own future as being indis- 
solubly linked with the future of the region. 

Strong and close associations have been 
developed between Australia and countries 
of the region in such wide-ranging areas as 
trade and two-way investment, refugee 
assistance and resettlement, defence co- 
operation, overseas students programs, de- 
velopment assistance, business, professional 
and tourism links. The scale of this Australian 
involvement with the region should be 
appreciated. 
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Total Australia-ASEAN two-way trade in 
1982-83 was valued at $U.S.3.2 billion. Two- 
way investment was worth $U.S.2.04 billion 
in five years to 1982. 81500 Indo-Chinese 
refugees have been resettled in Australia — 
24000 of these resettled from Thailand. 
There are some 12000 South East Asian 
students studying in Australia. Australian aid 
to the ASEAN countries in 1983-84 will be 
worth in excess of $U.S.100 million. The 
Australian defence co-operation program in 
the same year will contribute more than 
$U.S.20 million to the ASEAN countries, not 
including the cost of maintaining an RAAF 
squadron at Butterworth. Some 235 000 Au- 
stralians visited the region in 1982 — a major 
boost to the economies of popular destina- 
tions such as Thailand. 

The depth and extent of Australia’s part- 
nership with the ASEAN countries is there- 
fore considerable, and for our part we are 
committed to building on and extending it. It 
is a partnership which has been assiduously 
developed over many years and has now 
reached the point where substantial Austra- 
lian and regional interests are intimately 
bound up with its continued development. 

South East Asia is strategically important to 
Australia. Australia shares with the ASEAN 
countries a strong sense of the need to 
maintain regional peace and stability. 
Australia is deeply concerned by any de- 
velopments that might either threaten region- 
al security or put at risk the territorial integrity 
and stability of regional countries. In this 
regard the position of Thailand is one of 
particular sensitivity. 

Australia recognises this, and quite deliber- 
ately as a consequence has been building up 
its defence co-operation program with Thai- 
land — from almost nothing four years ago to 
approximately $U.S.4 million this year. We 
intend to maintain this commitment. Aus- 
tralia sees it as particularly important that 
great power rivalry not dictate the course of 
events in the region. 

The projection of Soviet influence into the 
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Indo-China situation has rendered the task of 
achieving a solution to the problems of that 
area immeasurably more difficult. It can only 
be to the detriment of the countries of this 
region that the Soviet Union is now estab- 
lishing a foothold for its own political and 
military purposes in Indo-China. 

The risks associated with this consolidation 
of Soviet interests in the region are consider- 
able. Australia, strongly mindful of these 
risks, is concerned that continued isolation of 
Vietnam will only serve to exacerbate or 
heighten those risks. It is in none of our 
interests that Vietnam continues to be in a 
situation of virtual isolation in the internation- 
al community, resting almost solely on a 
relationship with the Soviet Union. 

It has a legitimate role in the region in 
peaceful co-operation with its neighbours as 
ASEAN itself perceives. What Australia wants 
to see is the re-establishment of co-operative 
working relations between the countries of 
Indo-China and other regional countries with 
an attendant diminuation of great power 
involvement. 

Australia’s interest in developing a relevant 
relationship with Vietnam is directed towards 
achieving this. The Cambodian situation is 
obviously the greatest unresolved source of 
tension within the region. It is also the 
greatest obstacle to normalisation of rela- 
tions between Vietnam and its neighbours. 

Australia shares ASEAN’s view that ‘the 
central issue in the Kampuchean problem is 
the survival of the Kampuchean nation and 
the restoration of its independence and 
sovereignty’. With ASEAN Foreign Ministers 
we agree that ‘the total withdrawal of foreign 
forces, the exercise of self-determination, and 
national reconciliation are essential elements 
for the survival of an independent and 
sovereign Kampuchea’. 

This identity of view between Australia and 
ASEAN stems directly from common stra- 
tegic perceptions about the requirements of 
regional peace and security. On the fun- 
damentals we are at one. | reiterate unequivo- 
cally the Australian Government's condem- 
nation, made repeatedly by both me and 
the Australian Foreign Minister, of Vietnam's 
invasion and continued occupation of Cam- 
bodia. 

With ASEAN we want to see an indepen- 
dent, non-aligned and neutral Cambodia, free 
of foreign forces and with a Government of 
its own choice. In line with this, Australia has 
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been seeking to promote dialogue between 
the parties, a dialogue directed towards 


_achieving Vietnamese withdrawal. 


We have no illusions either about our own 
influence or the complexity of the problems 
involved. There is, for example, the concern 
that many would share, including the ASEAN 
countries, that any withdrawal of Vietnamese 
forces would provide an opportunity for the 
forces of Pol Pot once again to establish the 
sort of regime which terrorised and tyran- 
nised Cambodia tragically for so long. 

Such a development would be abhorrent to 
our Government and the people of Australia. 
Herein lies Australia’s particular difficulty 
with the Cambodian Resistance Coalition. 

Khmer Rouge involvement with the coali- 
tion renders recognition by Australia im- 
possible. It seems to us that the apparent 
predominance of the Khmer Rouge within it 
— notwithstanding the commendable efforts 
and integrity of both Prince Sihanouk and 
Son Sann — carries with it the unacceptable 
possibility of the imposition of the Khmer 
Rouge in Cambodia. 

Rather what it does is to point up the need 
for stepped up efforts that would at once 
secure Vietnamese withdrawal for Cambodia 
and ensure that the Khmer Rouge could 
never again reimpose themselves as the 
Government of that country. A political settle- 
ment of the Cambodian problem is the only 
way such a result can be secured. Ultimately 
some basis for dialogue may exist within the 
various proposals put forward by both sides. 

For example, Vietnam’s recent reference in 
conversation with Australia’s Foreign Minis- 
ter to a possible conference on Cambodia as 
a future development in its current approach 
and the appeal issued by ASEAN Foreign 
Ministers in September, including a call for 
an international conference (not necessarily 
under UN auspices) on the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of Cambodia to follow 
Vietnamese military withdrawal, are sugges- 
tive of new and possibly productive lines of 
approach. 

These developments, coming as they do at 
the same time as ASEAN Foreign Ministers 
have formed a working group of officials to 
study how best to develop the proposal in 
their 20 September appeal, hold some hope 
of movement, if not immediately, certainly 
within the foreseeable future. | should like to 
think Australia’s initiative has contributed in 
part to these tentative moves. 
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Australia will continue to do what it can, as 
a country with close relations with the 
ASEAN nations, with the United States and 
with China and enjoying useful links with 
Vietnam, to provide whatever assistance 
might be appropriate to the process of find- 
ing ways of achieving a durable settlement of 
the Cambodian situation. 

As in the past we shall maintain the closest 
consultation with, and seek the understand- 
ing of, ASEAN in any steps we may consider 
it appropriate to take. A particularly distres- 
sing feature in Indo-China has been the 
human suffering associated with the refugee 
movements caused by continuing conflict 
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The Rector of the 
Prince of Songkla 
University, Thai- 
land, Dr Tongchan 
Hongladarom and 
two of his senior 
colleagues recent- 
ły visited Australia 
to discuss parti- 
cipation by Austra- 
lian higher educa- 
tion institutions in 
university develop- 
ment programs in 
Thailand. The 
Prince of Songkla 
University has a 
sister institution 
relationship with 
the University of 
Western Australia 
in Perth, where the 
three visitors spent 
some time. Pic- 
tured with the 
Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, Pro- 
fessor Robert 
Street (second 
from left) are (from 
left} Dr Sujin Jina- 
hyon, dean of the 
Faculty of Natural 
Resources; Dr 
Tongchan and Dr 
Boonbhrugsa Cha- 
tamra, dean of the 
Faculty of Science 
at the Prince of 
Songkla Universi- 
ty. (AIS photo.) 


within the area. Australia has received many 
of these unfortunate people not only because 
we felt it right and humane to do so, but also 
because we have responsibilities as a mem- 
ber of the region to contribute to a solution to 
the problem which has had its main impact in 
Thailand. 

Our co-operation in the humanitarian 
assistance made necessary by the refugee 
situation reflects some of the most deeply- 
held values of our two societies. In this way 
we have been motivated by compassion and 
humanitarian concern. Australia has contri- 
buted over $50 million for assistance in the 
form of cash, food aid, and personnel to 
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Indo-Chinese refugees and displaced persons 
since 1978, more on a per capita basis than 
any other country. 


Much of this assistance has been and will 
continue to be directed to displaced Cambo- 
dians in the Thai-Cambodian border area, 
while some has been directed to meeting the 
humanitarian needs of returnees and others 
inside Cambodia. The provisions of some 
humanitarian aid inside Cambodia has the 
effect of ameliorating the condition of the 
Cambodian people. It also creates conditions 
which reduce the economic incentive to leave 
and to encourage a movement by the re- 
fugees in the border area to return home. 


It will be evident that Australia brings an 
independent carefully considered viewpoint 
to bear on developments in the region. The 
ASEAN countries would not respect us if we 
did not approach the conduct of our interna- 
tional relations in such a way, nor would we 
be entitled to such respect. 


But, on the main issues of principle, there is 
fundamental agreement. In terms of giving 
effect to these principles there have been 
some differences of emphasis, but signifi- 
cance of these has tended to be overstated. 
Let me therefore be clear and quite une- 
quivocal. Australia is not making some kind 
of choice between our traditional and closest 
friends such as Thailand and the other mem- 
bers of ASEAN on the one hand, and the 


communist Government of Vietnam on the 
other. 

Rather, inspired by the same hopes and 
concerns as our friends, we want to see peace 
in the region which has too long been 
characterised by warfare, misunderstanding 
and outside interference. The deep, wide- 
ranging relationship which exists between 
Australia and ASEAN should provide the 
framework within which we can address such 
interests and carry foward our shared region- 
al concerns and preoccupations. 

Despite the prominence that has been 
given in some quarters to perceived differ- 
ence between Australia and the ASEAN coun- 
tries, | have felt confident at all times about 
the ability of the leaders of our two countries 
to clarify these issues so that the fun- 
damentally strong and friendly relations be- 
tween our nations is not only not in question, 
but continues to be fundamentally streng- 
thened. The talks Bill Hayden and | have had 
with you Mr Prime Minister and with Foreign 
Minister Siddhi have confirmed this expecta- 
tion. Both Bill Hayden and | look forward to 
furthering this process with other ASEAN 
leaders. 

The frankness and understanding achieved 
between us are, | believe, indicative of the 
strength and quality of the Australian-Thai 
relationship. You may be assured Australia 
will continue to stand among Thailand’s 
staunchest friends. 





Following is the text of a speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, to the 
Australian-Thai Chamber of Commerce, Bangkok, on 22 November: 


The Australian-Thai Chamber of Commerce has made a valuable contribution to mutual 
understanding between Thailand and Australia. 


Perhaps most significantly the existence of the chamber reflects an Australian commercial 
presence on the ground here in Thailand, its membership comprises Australians and Thais 
actively interested in exploring and developing opportunities for mutually beneficial economic 
and trade development in the South East Asian region. 


This, | believe, is the only way ultimately to 
give substance to regional economic rela- 
tions. There are quite dramatic changes tak- 
ing place in our region. At a time of such 
adjustment and change, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to appreciate their dimensions and con- 
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sequences. But it is only if we are prepared 
for adjustment and change that we will be 
able to reap the benefits. 

The most crucial changes apparent in this 
region stem directly from the dramatic 
reordering of growth patterns within and 
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between countries of the region. This 
reordering has been of such a fundamental 
character that it requires a basic reappraisal 
of the circumstances within which countries 
of the region now deal with each other. It also 
compels attention to the quite critical domes- 
tic adjustments within the countries of the 
region that are made necessary by and 
inevitably accompany such change. 

For its part Australian Government policy 
will be directed to ensuring that Australia is 
an effective participant in the process of 
change going on about ut. Rather than being 
wary of change, Australia wants it to work to 
the advantage both of itself and its regional 
partners. Our commitment is to an involved 
role — one that would see Australia both 
contributing to and benefitting from the 
dynamism of the regional situation. The 
thrust of Australian domestic economic poli- 
cy reflects this commitment. That policy is 
not only geared to turning the Australian 
economy around (an objective which recent 
indicators suggest is attainable and being 
gradually realised), but is also aimed at 
ensuring that Australia is well-placed to par- 
ticipate in and benefit from this wider process 
of change. My Government's commitment to 
the reduction over the long term of existing 
levels of protection in Australian industry is 
part of this policy approach. 

Recent measures introduced to support the 
establishment in Australia of a venture capital 
market and to assist, through the Australian 
industry Development Corporation, the 
financing of necessary restructuring and re- 
vitalization of Australian industry, are also 
part of this policy thrust. As well, policies we 
have introduced and are developing to secure 
a better trained, more flexible Australian 
workforce are designed to be an integral part 
of the same industry strategy. 

It would not come, therefore, as a great 
surprise to many of you that my Government 
attaches a great deal of importance to all 
aspects of our relationships with our neigh- 
bours, including Thailand. In my address last 
night | pointed to the considerable depth and 
extent of Australia’s relations with the 
ASEAN countries. | was particularly pleased 
that on this visit, some ten years since the last 
by an Australian Prime Minister, both General 
Prem and | were able to fully and completely 
to have achieved understanding of each 
other's interests and perceptions. 

in all that Australia does with Thailand we 
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are particularly mindful of Thailand’s position 
as a ‘front-line’ state. It was especially for this 
reason that | thought it necessary to get the 
benefit of Prime Minister Prem’s and Foreign 
Minister Siddhi’s perceptions of the contem- 
porary regional situation. The talks we have 
had were most valuable and productive in 
this regard. 

Both Prime Minister Prem and Foreign 
Minister Siddhi deeply impressed me not 
only with the compelling character of their 
assessment of contemporary problems, but 
also for the genuine warmth and friendship 
they demonstrated towards me and 
Australia. | deeply appreciate this and see it 
as providing an absolutely solid basis on 
which future Australia-Thailand relations can 
develop. Both Australia and Thailand want 
peace, stability and economic growth in the 
region. 

The Australian Government is giving a high 
priority to its efforts in this direction. Crucial 
to this is understanding. In part this means 
being able to cross social and cultural di- 
vides. Bridging such divides not only requires 
an ability to accept difference, but also re- 
quires the type of familiarity born only of 
years of interaction and joint endeavour. 

It is pleasing that Australians in increasing 
numbers are getting out into the region and 
building extensive networks of productive 
contact. Equally importantly a growing num- 
ber of people from the region can claim first 
hand experience of Australia. The value of 
such person-to-person contact, of interaction 
between our societies, is inestimable. We see 
at work in this region the underlying trends 
that are fundamentally reshaping the charac- 
ter of contemporary trade and production 
patterns. 

World trade is imposing increasingly com- 
petitive obligations, and major structural 
adjustments and technological innovations 
throughout the world’s industrial nations are 
resulting in major shifts in world production 
and consumption patterns. Rising living stan- 
dards and industrial development in develop- 
ing countries — many of them in our own 
region — are contributing to these shifts. 
While the world economy has been strug- 
gling to absorb the impact of the oil crises 
and prolonged recession in industrial coun- 
tries, this region has not only managed to 
adjust effectively, it has continued to record 
economic growth rates which are impressive 
by any standards. 
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The ASEAN region’s growth has also been 
strengthened by its strong and increasing 
involvement in international trade, and espe- 
cially by the increasing foreign trade orienta- 
tion of its manufacturing industry in recent 
years. For ASEAN, like Australia, the strong 
growth of import demand in our neighbour, 
Japan, has contributed to a more favourable 
international economic environment in re- 
cent decades, and has stimulated our interac- 
tion with each other. The rapid growth of 
Japan has contributed to an appreciation of 
what is necessary for economic expansion, 
and of what is possible, throughout our 
region. 

While different institutions and cultural 
patterns do not allow the use of Japanese 
patterns of development as a model simply to 
be copied, we have all been impressed by the 
rapid structural adjustment in Japan's export- 
oriented industrial sector, in response to 
international market conditions. Put simply, a 
lot of Japan’s success has rubbed off on the 
region within which it is located. 

At the same time many countries of the 
region have demonstrated a dynamism of 
their own. With few exceptions the econo- 
mies of the Western Pacific have accepted the 
advantages for growth of export-oriented 
industrial development, and rapid structural 
adjustment with which they are associated. 
Countries of this region have adjusted quickly 
into growth areas of the world market. 

They have also become very competitive in 
slower growing markets. Their exposure to 
international competition has hastened the 
process of sophistication of their manufactur- 
ing and services sectors. An important contri- 
buting factor in this has been the striking 
growth of economic relationships within the 
region. The interdependence of the region is 
a fact which is now well understood. 

The supply capacity within the Pacific re- 
gion offers adequate potential for meeting 
the bulk of present or prospective import 
demand requirements and for providing a 
large measure of regional food and resource 
trade security. This provides a secure basis 
for countries which are less well endowed 
with natural resources to pursue strategies of 
rapid industrial development. Almost 40 per 
cent of the Western Pacific region's trade is 
intra-regional. 

The intra-regional component grew by 
around 24 per cent per annum between 1970 
and 1980 — somewhat faster than the growth 
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of world trade as a whole. There are also 
strong investment and commercial links in 
the region and political ties are increasingly 
strong. This interdependence suggests that 
countries in the region will continue to be- 
nefit from each other's growth. These trends 
reinforce my view that a sound basis exists 
within this region to enhance its own 
prosperity through co-operative action and to 
contribute importantly to global economic 
welfare. 

Far from being incompatible, these twin 
objectives are mutually reinforcing: the most 
useful forms of regional co-operation are 
consistent with and may well enhance the 
prospects of action on a broader multilateral 
basis, especially given the rapidly growing 
importance of Western Pacific countries in 
the world economy. Co-ordinated action by 
the ASEAN countries is a contemporary and 
successful example of regional action contri- 
buting to improvements in the multilateral 
trading system. On a somewhat broader 
basis, | see no reason why countries of the 
region should not join together, in a manner 
consistent with their shared interests and 
Capacities, to secure generally agreed objec- 
tives. 

Most countries of the region, for example, 
accept the advantages of a high level of 
involvement in international trade, and of the 
market discipline associated with that, as well 
as welcoming foreign investment. Continued 
growth of countries of the region has there- 
fore been threatened by the recent slow- 
down and decline in world trade. 

The recent recession-induced proliferation 
of protectionist barriers, and the encroach- 
ment of bilateralism in trade arrangements, 
constitute major challenges to the very basis 
of the orderly international trading system 
upon which we all depend. We need con- 
certed efforts to re-establish conditions con- 
sistent with an open, multilateral trade reg- 
ime, we must get beyond words and exhorta- 
tions — purposeful action and a sense of 
commitment is what is required. 

In line with this, we of the region should be 
somewhat more active, and therefore more 
effective in securing adherence to this princi- 
ple, especially in respect of the trade in goods 
that are of special interest to both industrial- 
ised and developing countries in the region. 
Many of you would be aware that United 
States trade representative Brock recently 
proposed that a new round of international 
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trade negotiations commence in 1987, with 
preparation to begin in late 1984 or 1985. 

Representative Brock has suggested that 
the new round, among other things, focus on 
reducing the non-tariff barriers to trade in 
industry and agriculture, primarily govern- 
ment subsidies. Many countries in this region 
have particular problems with such matters 
and would stand to gain considerably from 
any process which might secure progress on 
them. 

The dominance of GATT by the established 
industrial countries and the treatment of 
trade in agricultural commodities as ‘special’, 
has led to the denial of the interests of 
food-exporting countries like Australia and 
Thailand. This dominance has also led to the 
denial of the interests of newly industrialising 
countries like all of the ASEAN members in 
respect of labour intensive exports such as 
textiles, clothing and footwear. 

Australia for its part would strongly sup- 
port a new round of multilateral trade nego- 
tiations, but only if it was confident that it 
would address seriously and effectively these 
matters of special importance to Australia, 
New Zealand and our developing country 
neighbours in the Asia Pacific region. 

The chances of achieving an appropriately 
structured round of negotiations would be 
greatly enhanced if the countries of this 
region were to apply their full and united 
weight to its achievement. Certainly the day 
should be long past when negotiations of the 
kind now proposed can, as in previous 
rounds, restrict serious deliberations to par- 
ticular tariff reductions and selective forms of 
market liberalisation of interest only to a 
limited number of industrial majors. 

This region as a region — by which | mean 
the Western Pacific, including Japan — 
should be considering how it might most 
effectively approach these negotiations. The 
region needs to become increasingly aware 
of the kind of identifiable and special role it 
can play in trade negotiations of this kind. Not 
to do so might mean that the competitive 
edge many in the region now enjoy in so 
many areas could be eroded. 

Australia, the ASEAN countries, New Zea- 
land and the market economies of North-East 
Asia should work within the multilateral sys- 
tem to ensure that any negotiations are about 
genuine trade liberalisation. We should also 
encourage the efforts of the United States 
and Canada in this direction. This kind of 
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result would ensure that the region can 
maximise its own growth potential and at the 
same time improve the world trading en- 
vironment. 

The major established trading powers have 
never seemed less able to formulate policies 
which will improve the trading environment. 
We in the region, therefore, owe it to 
ourselves to fill the vacuum. | recognise that 
co-ordination of a regional perspective on 
these matters will be no easy matter. At the 
very least, we should promote an atmos- 
phere conducive to the adoption of specific 
co-ordinated policy actions to achieve share 
trade and development objectives. 

This obviously will take time and a deliber- 
ate effort will be needed to reconcile differing 
national perspectives on the basis of en- 
hanced understanding of the critical issues. It 
is in the interests of all of us that the effort be 
made. Australia is prepared to play its part. In 
my discussions with Prime Minister Prem 
yesterday, | assured him that Australia was 
prepared to take action in all relevant interna- 
tional fora to try to achieve the creation of a 
more open trading environment. 

It is generally recognised that the Austra- 
lian Industry Assistance Program is highly 
transparent. It is less often appreciated that 
both nominal and effective Australian rates of 
assistance to the manufacturing sector have 
declined substantially in the past fifteen years 
— by 33 per cent in the case of the nominal 
rate of assistance and by 28 per cent in the 
effective rate in the period 1968-69 to 1981- 
82. 

But if our best efforts should fail to over- 
come the consistent commitment of many of 
the old industrial countries to patterns of 
trade that discriminate against Australia, the 
ASEAN countries, and other countries in our 
region, we should not let that be the end of 
the matter. 

There would still be scope for negotiations 
on trade expansion among countries within 
our own region, on a non-discriminatory 
basis, but focussed on commodities in which 
countries in our own region are the most 
competitive suppliers. Australia would be 
willing to join other countries in our region in 
a regionally based search for a non- 
discriminatory agreement on trade expan- 
sion that served the national interests of each 
of our countries. 

The recent Hobart trade conference on 
protectionism and the Asian Pacific region 
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A party of visiting Thai journalists join Australian school children in examining the model of the new 
Parliament House in Canberra. (AIS photo.) 


was a useful first step in exploring the 
possibilities such an approach might offer. 
The rate at which the bilateral trade and 
economic relationship between Australia and 
Thailand has developed in recent years sug- 
gests that there is real scope for joint action 
of the kind | am advocating. 

Thailand, a country rich in human and 
material resources, clearly has the capacity 
and flexibility to make its own distinctive 
contribution to regionai growth patterns. The 
Thai economy is proving to be among the 
most robust within the region. Its traditional 
strength as a commodity producer has long 
been recognised. More recently industrial 
development has been proceeding rapidly. 
Opportunities abound in these circumstances 
for investors, exporters and consultants. Bi- 
lateral Australia-Thailand trade reflects this. It 
has been growing rapidly. 

As it has done so, the extent to which we 
share common interests has become in- 
creasingly apparent. As commodity produc- 
ers — both of foodstuffs and minerals — we 
have an interest in seeing that the advantages 
of an open, multilateral trading system 
accrue to these products. In this context it is 
in our mutual interest to work together to 
dismantle those barriers — both tariff and 
non-tariff — impeding trade based on rational 
economic principles. 

Second, Australia has technology, exper- 
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tise and equipment which can assist Thailand 
in its economic development. We have a lot 
to offer in the fields of rural and mineral 
resource development, and also in the areas 
of public health and social development. 
Prime Minister Prem expressed interest 
yesterday in Australia increasing its involve- 
ment in these areas in Thailand, and | have 
agreed that Australian and Thai officials 
should work together to identify specific 
proposals for the consideration of the two 
governments. 


Needless to say it effect is to be given to 
these proposals both governments will re- 
quire the active support of the private sector 
in both countries. | am sure that it is helpful to 
all of you here to have this sense of the 
priorities of our respective governments for 
future co-operative social and economic de- 
velopment in Thailand. As for the Australian 
Government, it is determined to improve 
Australia’s export performance. 


The Government has already taken steps to 
give effect to his intention. It has announced a 
number of measures designed to enable the 
Export Finance and Insurance Corporation to 
offer more attractive and flexible facilities in 
the field of export finance. This will be of 
benefit not only to Australian exporters, but 
to those who wish to avail themselves of 
Australian machinery and equipment for their 
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economic development. 

Pending the outcome of the current ex- 
amination of Australia’s aid program by the 
Jackson committee, the Government has 
substantially increased to $60 million the 
total funding commitment permissible to the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
to provide aid grants in conjunction with 
EFIC loans to assist countries entering upon 
development projects based on Aus- 
tralian sources. 

As well as taking such steps to assist 
Australian exporters, and encourage them to 
be more outward looking, the Government is 
developing a more targetted approach to 
export development. A medium-sized coun- 
try like Australia cannot afford to spread its 
efforts too thinly, and accordingly we are 
giving priority to developing the economic 
links with the Asian Pacific region. 

A further factor enhancing economic rela- 
tions between Australia and Thailand has 
been the useful, if not dramatic, contribution 
to Thailand's economic and social develop- 
ment of Australian investment. For the first 
six months of 1983 the number of approvals 
of Australian investment proposals by the 
Thailand Board of Investment exceeded 
those of any other country. 

A number of joint Australian-Thai ventures 
are the leading companies in their respective 
sectors in Thai industry. While the level of 
Australian investment in Thailand is not 
large, the management skills and expertise 
accompanying it are of particular relevance. 
Australia’s expertise in agriculture, food pro- 
cessing, minerals development and agricultu- 
ral and mining machinery development are 
well recognised. They find a particular ap- 
plication in our aid program to Thailand. 

That program, which this year is expected 
to total around $20 million, is devoted princi- 
pally to agricultural projects but is also 
supporting Thailand's efforts to replace oil 
imports with indigenous energy resources 
and is contributing — through road and dam 
construction — to Thailand's infrastructure 
development. Obviously the range and depth 
of Australia’s relations with Thailand is con- 
siderable. This contributes importantly to 
prosperity in both our countries. 

It also constitutes a very sound basis upon 
which to develop co-operative policy action 
in the longer term. This finds particular and 
immediate application in our shared interests 
as commodity producers. We have both 
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suffered the consequences of recession — 
induced falls in commodity prices, and both 
stand to gain from a restoration of commodi- 
ty prices that justify investment. 

The situation in the sugar market is a 
matter of special anxiety. Australia and Thai- 
land have both been working together — | 
believe very effectively — in the hope of 
securing a new international sugar agree- 
ment, with EEC membership, which would 
stabilise prices at levels remunerative for 
efficient sugar producers. The subsidised 
sugar exports of the EEC have in the past 
years grossly distorted world sugar markets 
to the detriment of both the Thai and Austra- 
lian sugar industries. 

Problems in the tin market have also been 
of concern not only to Australia and Thailand, 
but also to Malaysia and Indonesia. Australia 
shares those concerns. It is, | believe, a strong 
regional interest that stable conditions be 
restored to the tin market. Accordingly, as | 
yesterday advised Prime Minister Prem, we 
have decided immediately to join our ASEAN 
neighbours, Thailand, Malaysia and Indone- 
sia, as members of the recently formed 
Association of Tin Producing Countries 
{(ATPC). We see this as usefully com- 
plementing activities otherwise being 
mounted under the International Tin Agree- 
ment (ITA). 

More generally Australia is committed to 
building a strong, mutually beneficial econo- 
mic relationship with its neighbours in 
ASEAN and the wider region of Asia and the 
Pacific. The ASEAN countries have become a 
major market for Australian goods and every- 
thing points to continuation and intensifica- 
tion of this pattern. Fields such as banking, 
communications, software, intermediate 
technology, consulting skills and education 
are only now opening up. Australia has a 
considerable amount to offer in these areas 
as well as in new and growing markets for 
raw materials, primary products, and proces- 
sed goods. 

Realisation of the full potential presented 
by these opportunities will hinge in part on a 
very considerable stepping up of Australian 
involvement with the region. Australian in- 
vestment in growth markets, a careful but 
deliberate searching out of joint-venture 
opportunities, and deliberate attention to 
consolidating and developing support ser- 
vices, particularly in banking and transporta- 
tion, are among the elements most crucial to 
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Miss Somsuda Rutnin, a Ph.D candidate at the Australian National University, Canberra, is studying the 
transition from a Stone Age to an agricultural society of people in north-east Thailand more than 4000 
years ago. Miss Somsuda completed her BA degree in archaeology at the Silpakorn University in 
Bangkok and was awarded a King Ananda Mahidol Foundation scholarship to undertake studies in 
Australia. She is seen with Dr Peter Bellwood, senior lecturer in the ANU Department of Pre-history and 


Anthropology. (AIS photo.) 


successful, long-term consolidation and ex- 
pansion of this involvement. 

This in turn presumes an ability to develop 
the skills, policies and attitudes necessary to 
match the demands of the region. We are 
helped considerably in this, as | suggested at 
the outset, by the understanding generated 
by the increasingly large two-way flow of 
people between Australia and the ASEAN 
countries. What has been lacking until now, 
however, has been a coherent strategy. 

The time has come to move beyond 
piecemeal, often inconsistent, responses to 
vague glimmerings of opportunity, to a care- 
fully targetted, deliberately integrated 
approach that combines the best that on-the- 
spot experience can offer with necessary 
capital expertise and policy back-up. While 
realisation of this cbjective will require a 
great deal of effort, a commitment to deliber- 
ate, balanced, and consistent approaches is 
in Australia’s view vital. 

What is needed now is most careful atten- 
tion to matters such as conditions conducive 
to a confident investment climate, the effec- 
tiveness of mechanisms for technology trans- 
fer, and the adoption of trade and economic 
policies supportive of development strategies 
appropriate to continued growth in incomes 
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within the region. All governments within the 
region do, | believe, share an interest in such 
matters. 

| have already suggested that a particular 
application of that interest would lie in the 
generation of a joint regional approach to 
issues of common concern should a future 
round of multilateral trade negotiations 
materialise. But looking further into the future 
and considering the depth of shared interests 
between countries of the region, co-operative 
endeavour between us should not be con- 
fined to trade matters. 

The more we can consolidate economic 
and trading interests between all countries of 
the region, the greater not only will be the 
contribution to individual country prosperity 
but also the stimulus to international econo- 
mic growth and recovery. 

Accordingly, rather than being continually 
daunted by the complexities and sensitivities 
of achieving effective consolidation of such 
interests, we should, at both the national and 
regional levels, be prepared to put aside the 
blinkers and begin seriously exploring the 
scope for well-co-ordinated, truely co- 
operative approaches. 

Ultimately we all stand to gain from such 
approaches. 
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Australia’s foreign aid 


Following is the text of a speech by Sir Gordon Jackson* to the Australian Institute of 
Management and the Institute of Directors of Australia (ACT Branch) on 3 November: 


| am particularly happy that you have given me the chance to come here today to talk about 
a matter with which | have been closely involved over the past six months: Australia’s foreign 
aid. The Committee of Review which | am chairing has been given a very comprehensive 
mandate to examine and make recommendations about it. 

Many of you here today will already have been involved in Australia’s overseas aid and will 
know a lot about it. Some of you will have particular interests you wish to pursue in the aid 
context. Many of these interests have already been put to the Committee in formal 
submissions. | think there is a fair chance that for many others of you there are opportunities 
to contribute to overseas aid and to benefit from involvement with it of which you are not fully 
aware of, or to which you may not have given the priority which could turn out to be justified 
on commercial grounds alone. One thing we have found is that there are many areas of need 
in developing countries in which Australia has comparative advantage in equipment, services, 
technology and skills. How opportunities here can be further exploited to the mutual benefit of 
Australia and recipient countries is one of the major issues with which the Committee has 


been concerned. | will be returning to it later in my talk. 


A feature of our task which Bill Hayden 
stressed when asking me to take it on and 
which | accepted with enthusiasm was that 
there should be maximum community parti- 
cipation in it. For me this lunch has already 
made an important contribution to this pro- 
cess and | hope that your questions and 
comments following my talk will add still 
more. 

Let me add here that where our minds are 
not yet made up we are still open to further 
argument and persuasion although time for 
this is rapidly running out. Our timetable 
requires that very soon now we say ‘enough 
is enough’ and settle down to reach our final 
conclusions on the basis of the large and 
impressive body of evidence and advice we 
have already received. 

| would like to take this public opportunity 
to thank all those who have given us the 
benefit of their knowledge, experience and 
feelings. These contributions must often have 
involved a great deal of time and effort and | 
would like to assure all those who have made 
them that every one has been carefully 
weighed and taken into account. 

It is an essential part of any review of the 
type in which we have been engaged that the 
public respond in full measure. This has 
unquestionably happened in this case: and | 





* Sir Gordon Jackson currently is chairing the Committee 
established by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, to review the Australian aid program. 
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believe it bodes well for the future of Austra- 
lian aid that such a great public interest has 
been evident. We see it as one of the most 
important tasks of our Committee to ensure 
that this degree of interest does not turn out 
to be a flash in the pan and that community 
involvement, by specific interest groups and 
by concerned citizens everywhere, continues 
to play an important part in the development 
of aid policy and its implementation. | will 
return later to what we have in mind to 
achieve this when | address some of the main 
issues. 

l am sure you will want me to give you 
some indication of the directions in which the 
Committee's collective mind is moving after 
six months of work. At the same time | am 
sure you will accept that | cannot pre-empt 
Committee recommendations. 

Where consensus already exists about the 
nature of a problem and the sort of solution 
we see as appropriate, | will tell you of this 
without going into any detail of precise 
solutions. Where consensus does not yet 
exist | will just set out some of the major 
arguments we have to reconcile without, | 
hope, making it too obvious where my own 
sympathies lie. Even when the nature of a 
problem is largely agreed, there will often be 
strongly-held differences among any group 
of conscientious people on what is the best 
solution to that problem. | do not know, 
therefore, how complete our consensus will 
be on every issue. My feeling as Chairman of 
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the Committee is that it is better sometimes 
to admit to differences and set out alterna- 
tives for Government to consider rather than 
end up with a bland, grey compromise which 
is no use to anyone. But before | address 
specific issues, a few words of general back- 
ground. 

First of all, what do we mean by overseas 
aid? We mean a transfer of resources, on 
grant or concessional terms, from one coun- 
try to another. These resources can take 
many forms: Money, commodities, tech- 
nology, skills, services. They constitute aid 
when they are provided by governments — in 
which case it is usually referred to as official 
development assistance — or can be pro- 
vided by private community groups. In 
Australia at present about 95 per cent of 
overseas aid is provided by the Government, 
which means, of course, us as taxpayers, and 
5 per cent from private sources. The tax- 
payers’ share is currently running at over 
$800 million a year. One does not need to be 
a Scrooge or sceptic to want to take a very 
close look at where, why and how all this 
money is being spent. One only needs to be a 
taxpayer. 

Next we must look at the background. Aid 
as | have defined it first began to flow 
significantly in the mid-19th century, in the 
wake of colonial expansion. To the extent that 
it flowed from official sources it was to a 
great extent self-interested. To bring law and 
order, education, and other benefits to a 
native population was expected to make a 
colony a more profitable asset. Whether or 
not this turned out to be the case, real 
benefits frequently did accrue to the recipient 
populations. 

In parallel with such official activity, there 
was a rapid growth of non-official aid by 
churches and other charitable organisations. 
Very often, one must admit, this was tied to a 
form of spiritual imperialism but just as often 
leavened with Christian charity. By and large, 
in spite of a tendency sometimes to ride 
roughshod over indigenous cultures, these 
early forms of church-inspired aid brought 
many benefits and provided a solid base for 
much that continues today. 

At the end of the Second Worid War the 
situation changed very suddenly. Rapid de- 
colonisation brought political independence 
to a large number of countries that lacked the 
social infrastructure and economic underpin- 
ning to achieve on their own the rapid 
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improvement in standards of living which 
characterised most of the industrialised 
world during that period. Official aid began to 
flow to these countries from the developed 
countries on an unprecedented scale. 

Not only was there a quantum jump in the 
amount of aid flow but aid was placed within 
a new conceptual framework. The principal 
purpose of aid became development, defined 
as the achievement by a developing country 
of self-sustaining improvement in the quality 
of life of all its people, both socially and 
economically. | think few of us would dis- 
agree with this orientation for aid. The para- 
mount objective of giving aid should be to 
remove the need for aid. 

Today this Third World — as it soon came 
to be called — numbers 120 or so countries. 
They vary enormously in size and social and 
economic strength. Some have made spec- 
tacular economic progress; others remain 
struggling to move forward at all. In almost 
all of them large pockets of deep poverty 
persist. There are about 800 million human 
beings still living in absolute poverty. 

Economists and political scientists will 
argue about just what combination of factors 
has been responsible for the success stories 
among the developing countries and which 
factors, or lack of them, characterise the less 
successful. | do not want to get too far into 
this argument today; but | think it is fairly 
generally agreed that massive transfers of 
capital and technology from developed coun- 
tries and a fairly general freeing-up of world 
trade have been essential contributing factors 
to the progress that has been made. But they 
cannot by themselves achieve very much. 

After thirty years of development by Third 
World countries, the evidence suggests that 
the critical determinants are internal. Para- 
doxically, natural endowment by way of size, 
location and resources, is not usually one of 
them. Many of the most rapidly growing 
countries have been small and distant from 
major markets: many of the best endowed 
have had the worst growth rates. The key 
determinants are rather social and economic 
ones. They include social stability and cohe- 
sion, the ability to accept change, the will to 
work and the will to succeed with appropriate 
rewards for those who achieve. Some of 
these virtues may be pre-determined by 
culture and tradition but in any case they 
must be developed and reinforced by 
appropriate current policies. Monetary, fiscal, 
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Doherty from Rockhampton, Queensland, worked with trainee students. The research laboratory is 
funded by the World Health Organisation, of which Australia is a contributing member. (A\S photo.) 


trade, manpower, education and welfare poli- 
cies all interact to help or hinder growth. We 
don’t need a trip to a Third World country to 
confirm the truth of this. 


Such an analysis does not answer all a 
donor’s policy problems. On the contrary, it 
does no more than provide a background to 
questions, often requiring them to be posed 
in uncomfortable terms: should we back 
winners who will put our aid to the most 
effective use; or should be back losers who 
without aid may slip even further behind? It 
also includes generalisations to which there 
will be a number of exceptions. Appropriate 
domestic policies will always be needed: but 
there are some countries whose bootstraps 
are so inadequate that no amount of pulling 
up on them will do any good without help 
from others. We have a number of countries 
in this category in our region in the South 
Pacific. 


It will also be the case that even in the 
rapidly growing developing countries there 
will be particular communities that have not 
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shared in development and are particularly 
appropriate targets for externally-sourced 
aid. Equally, all developing countries are 
likely to have gaps in their skills, training and 
technology which for the time being can only 
be filled from outside. 

Australia’s official development aid has 
always been modest in absolute terms com- 
pared with that given by the major industrial 
countries of the northern hemisphere. But as 
a percentage of gross national product our 
aid has been among the most generous. For 
many years it was towards the top end of the 
range between 0.5 and 0.6 per cent of GNP 
and only fell below 0.5 in 1976. In this year’s 
budget a figure of 0.48 per cent has been 
forecast. The OECD is about 0.35 per cent. 

Until the early 1970s, around three quarters 
of Australia’s total overseas aid flowed to 
Papua New Guinea. With the independence 
of Papua New Guinea in 1975, Australia 
agreed to continue to provide roughly the 
same level of aid in real terms for the first five 
years of independence and after that to begin 
to reduce it gradually. Most of this aid is 
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provided in the form of budget support: that 
is to say, it is paid to the Papua New Guinea 
Government in a lump sum to be included in 
consolidated revenue and spent as that gov- 
ernment thinks fit. At present Australia aid of 
this type makes up about 28 per cent of the 
PNG budget. 

As a percentage of Australia’s total over- 
seas aid, aid to PNG has been declining. It is 
currently at about 36 per cent. Under present 
arrangements running to 1985-86 a further 
small decline is foreseen but this will still 
leave aid to PNG at over one third of our total 
aid and at around $90 per head of PNG 
population — a very high figure by world 
standards. This brings me to two of the major 
questions our Committee has had to address. 
First, do the present and future needs of PNG, 
our past relationship with that country and 
our continuing strategic interest in it justify 
continued aid of the same order of magni- 
tude? 

Next, should this aid continue to take its 
present form with nearly 95 per cent of it as 
an unconditional budget support grant? 

This latter question is far from having a 
simple yes or no answer. In fact, it needs to 
be answered within a matrix having several 
dimensions. No donor should retain a degree 
of control of its funds which constitutes a 
derogation from the recipient’s sovereign 
independence. On the other hand, a donor 
making a contribution of the magnitude of 
that of Australia to PNG can reasonably 
expect at the least to maintain a dialogue with 
the recipient about how that money is being 
spent. 

Some people may argue that more of 
Australia’s aid to PNG might better be allot- 
ted to identified areas such as rural develop- 
ment, while leaving the PNG Government to 
allocate and administer its expenditure within 
that sector. Some might go further and look 
to see Australian aid allocated more to speci- 
fic projects in which Australian resources 
could be particularly usefully employed. 
Others reply that this sort of allocation would 
impose rigidities on PNG’s economic plan- 
ning that are likely in the long run to do more 
harm than good. 

These are sensitive and complex questions 
and it would not be appropriate for me to 
canvass the various issues involved now. | 
will only confirm that the Committee is 
devoting a lot of effort to finding answers that 
are in the best interests of Australia and 
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Papua New Guinea. We have been up to Port 
Moresby and had very useful discussions 
with the PNG Government and other in- 
terests. 

As the proportion of our aid going to 
countries other than PNG has increased, 
decisions about who it should go to, what 
forms it should take and how it should be 
administered have all become more compli- 
cated. The present is therefore a particularly 
suitable time for a comprehensive review of 
every aspect of Australia’s overseas aid. 

But this does not mean that we can suggest 
answers to such questions in the belief that 
they will serve for the rest of the century or 
even the rest of the decade. The context 
within which Australia’s aid program must be 
set will continue to change and change 
rapidly. Some countries that have been tradi- 
tional recipients of aid may no longer need it; 
other countries may have increasing prob- 
lems. The world political and economic en- 
vironments are in many respects uncertain. 
So our Committee would be doing Australia 
no service if it were just to look at the 
situation as it is now and make recommenda- 
tions for now. We have to try to look ahead 
and we have to make proposals that recog- 
nise the need for Australian Governments 
and the Australian community to show flex- 
ibility in their thinking on aid and to adjust 
rapidly to changes that will occur. 

Next | would like to take a look at why we 
give aid. | have already looked at the role aid 
can play in the betterment of the quality of life 
of the less developed communities of the 
world. But what are the underlying values 
that motivate Australians to make a contribu- 
tion to this process? 

At the head of the list | think | would put the 
belief that wealth imposes an obligation of 
charity towards those who have less. Closely 
related to this is a belief that our society 
should maintain a floor below which the least 
fortunate should not be allowed to fall. If we 
believe these precepts are right for our own 
society, it seems not unreasonable to extend 
them to others. 

| believe also that Australia, which is still a 
young country, retains a particular sympathy 
for other young countries passing through 
processes of national building not so very far 
behind ourselves. We recognise that we have 
skills and experience that can be useful to 
these countries. For this reason | believe 
there is widespread feeling that Australian 
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aid should reflect these skills as much as 
possible rather than just take the form of 
impersonal sums of money or cargoes of 
commodities. 

Among values we have which may some- 
times complicate decisions as to who should 
receive Australian aid, | would include our 
attitudes towards governments and towards 
democracy. Some of us may have difficulty in 
agreeing that aid should be given to countries 
whose regimes we do not much approve of. 
On the other hand, it can be argued that it is 
in such countries that the poorest of the poor 
are likely to be in most need. 

This sort of debate is going on in Australia 
at the moment about aid to the Philippines. 
Many people do not like aspects of the way 
government is carried on in that country and 
yet it is unquestioned that there are groups 
and communities there in urgent need of 
help. How do we go about reconciling these 
conflicting concerns? How, indeed, do we 
reconcile our general humanitarian instincts 
— our wish to see all our aid delivered with 
100 per cent efficiency to those who need it 
most — with many hard realities of the world 
seemingly conspiring to prevent this hap- 
pening? 

And incidently, to keep us from feeling too 
self-righteous about what is going on in some 
of these countries and from thinking that we 
know all the answers, we must remember 
that we have many poor people in Australia 
and that our own Aboriginal community 
receives aid from overseas. 

I do not have time to go into this question 
of underlying values more deeply, but | think | 
have said enough to show that this is a 
complicated matter and that not all our 
motives will point us in the same direction. 

From values, which are what motivate us, | 
move to objectives, which give tangible 
shape to what we want to achieve. These can 
be divided into two main groups: The altruis- 
tic in which the interests of the recipients are 
paramount and any other consequences in- 
cidental; and the self-interested, in which 
benefit to the donor is a predominant con- 
cern. This is not to say that these have to be 
mutually inconsistent. Aid giving is not 
necessarily a zero sum game. If you can bring 
real benefits to a recipient while at the same 
time obtaining advantage for yourself, why 
not? This advantage might provide foreign 
policy benefits such as improving Australian 
relations with a particular country, or it might 
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be commercial, opening up new markets for 
Australian goods and services. This brings 
me to another of the major issues with which 
the Committee is concerned. 

We have had it put to us that aid objectives, 
targets, programs and methods should be 
designed to maximise benefit to Australian 
industry — and in this context | mean by 
industry not just manufacturing industry but 
consultancy, the education system, and every 
other Australian resource that may have a 
part to play in the provision of aid. We have 
been told that most other donor countries tie 
aid more than we do and provide soft loans 
and other sweeteners to attract aid expendi- 
ture to their own industries. Much of this 
certainly happens; but there are counter- 
arguments that must be taken into account. 
The strongest is perhaps that if aid is first and 
foremost about benefitting those to whom it 
is provided, the resources used should be 
those that are the most cost-effective in the 
particular circumstances of each case. If a 
piece of equipment needed in a project costs 
25 per cent less from Japan than from 
Australia it is difficult to refute the argument 
that the interests of the recipient require that 
the Japanese equipment be chosen. 

| believe the key to maximising the use of 
Australian resources in Australian aid lies in 
maximising the sorts of aid in which Australia 
has comparative advantage. Questions of 
tying apart — and | am not denying that some 
tying and some provision of financial and 
other incentives for the use of Australian 
resources may sometimes be justified — 
there is a great deal more that can be done 
through more effective liaison between Gov- 
ernment and industry to ensure that aid 
programs are designed to include to the 
maximum extent consistent with the needs of 
recipients, elements in which Australia has 
comparative advantage. When this is done, it 
will be up to industry to seize these opportu- 
nities — dare | say with more vigour and 
imagination that it has sometimes shown in 
the past? 

| think we would all agree that whatever 
other objectives may be present, a prime 
concern must be to bring real benefits to the 
recipients of our aid. | have already made 
clear my support for the proposition that the 
most useful form of aid is that which assists 
with economic and social development: that 
is to say helping the recipients to move 
permanently from a less satisfactory to a 
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more satisfactory quality of life which they 
can then maintain and improve upon by their 
own efforts. 

There will, however, be situations in which 
the immediate distress of a target group is so 
intense that the over-riding objective must be 
to alleviate that distress, with consideration 
of the future temporarily put aside. This is 
most likely to occur when sudden and unex- 
pected disaster strikes, although sometimes 
there will be seen to be pockets of chronic 
poverty and suffering not attributable to 
sudden disaster for which the immediate 
alleviation of suffering becomes the first goal. 
Cyclone damage in the South Pacific and the 
effects of droughts in sub-Saharan Africa are 
recent examples of natural disasters with 
which Australia has assisted. Man-made 
emergencies, often more intractable than 
those created by nature, include major re- 
fugee problems arising from conflict in Indo- 
China and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
and others in the Middle East and several 
parts of Africa. 

Nevertheless, to the extent to which choice 
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is available, | believe our aid should be 
directed first and foremost towards achieving 
a permanent improvement in the quality of 
life of those to whom it is directed. 

When we have established some sort of 
balance between these broad objectives, then 
we are better placed to start answering more 
down-to-earth questions like: to whom 
should we direct our aid? What forms should 
it take? What conditions should we attach to 
it? and how much aid overall do we think a 
country like Australia should give. 

There are many more specific questions 
contained within these general questions. | 
have already raised that of the future size and 
nature of our aid to Papua New Guinea. There 
are further question marks over our aid to 
other countries of the South Pacific. Some of 
these countries have fragile societies and 
cultures, and tiny economies that may never 
prove to be viable without continuing exter- 
nal assistance. Should Australia seek to be 
big brother to these micro states on a perma- 
nent basis — remembering that they live in 
our backyard and that it is in our interests to 
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keep it free from possible unfriendly influ- 
ences? Or might it be more in the interests of 
the islanders themselves to have a wider 
spread of benefactors? Are there ways we 
can help them other than by transferring cash 
and resources? More flexible immigration 
policies towards them perhaps? 

Another question we need to address is the 
geographical spread of our aid. Last year 
Australia gave official aid in one form or 
another to 85 countries. Is this too many? Or 
are there other countries, which, while they 
may be distant from Australia and of no direct 
interest to us, are desperately in need of help 
we could give them? The issues here range 
from the political to the practical. How effec- 
tive is token aid in mobilising support for 
Australian interests in world forums? Even 
where need is beyond question — as is the 
case in so many African countries — might it 
not be more efficient to concentrate re- 
sources on equally deserving cases nearer 
home and allow better placed donors to carry 
the main burden in Africa? 

A form of aid worth special mention is the 
provision of education and training in Austra- 
lia for people from developing countries. This 
was one of the earliest forms of official aid 
given by Australia — much of it initially under 
the auspices of the Colombo Plan. | believe 
that for many years it brought important 
benefits to us and to our neighbours. It still 
can; but it is probably a more complicated 
business than it once was. It has particular 
advantages and particular problems. 

On the credit side, it remains 100 per cent 
within Australian control and involves 100 
per cent use of Australian resources. If prop- 
erly conceived and administered, it can in- 
volve the transfer of knowledge, technology 
and skills in which Australia is particularly 
rich to people who have a particular need for 
them. It can bring lasting benefits to us by 
giving key people in developing countries a 
life-long sympathy for Australia and its way 
of life; it can lay the foundations for a 
preference for the commercial use of Austra- 
lian resources. 

It can achieve all these things. But equally, 
if done badly, it can give the wrong education 
and skills to the wrong people and, if the 
Australian people are not sufficiently wel- 
coming to these visitors, they can end up with 
a permanent bad impression rather than a 
good one. There can also be problems of 
competition between foreigners and Austra- 
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lians for limited educational resources. 

In short, education and training is a form of 
aid with high rewards and high risks. The 
evidence we have had so far suggests that 
there is a lot more that Australia can do here: 
but we will need to be sure we get it right. 

Next, we come to how we give aid. The key 
word here should be efficiency. We are 
talking about a lot of Australian taxpayers’ 
money: over $800 million in the current year. 
That is over $50 a year taxed from each and 
every Australian or $180 a year from every 
Australian household. While a national feel- 
ing of pride for our generosity is a reasonable 
and proper emotion, it does not discharge the 
responsibility to see that all this money is 
well spent. 

Within the time available to me | can only 
flag a few of the questions calling for 
answers. 

Among the choices are whether we give 
bilaterally on a country to country basis, or 
multilaterally through one of the many inter- 
national agencies representing the world in 
collective action. The multilaterals have both 
advantages and disadvantages. They can 
sometimes be less susceptible to political 
pressures when delivering aid. They can 
operate on a larger scale than most individual 
donor countries and can often call on a wider 
range of resources. On the other hand, some 
multilaterals suffer from overblown and in- 
efficient international bureaucracies and 
waste effort competing with each other for 
funds and projects. Aid passed through a 
multilateral agency will often lose its Austra- 
lian identity and with it most of the political 
benefit that bilateral aid can achieve. 

The development banks in particular — the 
World Bank and the Asian Development Bank 
being of the most direct interest to us — play 
an important role in providing substantial 
development funds and can exert influence 
on underlying social and economic policies of 
recipient countries that is beyond a single 
donor. The UN family of development-related 
bodies have a useful role to play provided 
that they stick to the comparatively special- 
ised areas for which they were originally 
created, such as relief of community vulner- 
ability in fields such as population, health, 
nutrition, child welfare and education. 

Within our bilateral programs, how much 
control should we seek to retain over how 
Australian money is spent? How selective 
should we be in our choice of aid projects? 
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We have to remember that official aid is a 
government to government transaction. 
There are limits as to how far a donor can 
choose projects and run them as it thinks 
best. And who is to say anyway that the 
donor will necessarily know what is best for 
the recipient? 

A third option available is to channel more 
of our official aid through Non-Government 
Organisations (NGOs). There are practical 
and political limitations here. Most of these 
bodies do not have the organisation to hand- 
le large scale aid and many would fear losing 
their unique character or independence if 
they were to try. There is also the question of 
how much public money — taxpayers’ 
money — can properly be passed outside 
government control. On the other hand many 
of these organisations have made a convinc- 
ing case to show that they can do things and 
go places not always available to any govern- 
ment aid agency. They can get down to the 
grassroots and among the very poor. They 
can operate in countries where governments 
may be inhibited for political reasons. 

Another question that the Committee sees 
as being of considerable importance is: How 
should delivery of our aid be managed? 

Up until 1974 the administration of aid was 
divided between several government depart- 
ments. With the creation of the Australian 
Development Assistance Agency (now 
known as the Australian Development Assist- 
ance Bureau or ADAB) in that year the 
programs and policy were brought together 
in one organisation with a staff of more than 
700. This organisation has since been subject 
to many partial reviews as well as the effects 
of several general reduction programs in the 
Public Service. Its staff has been reduced to 
less than 400 at the same time as the diversity 
of its programs has increased and its funding 
has grown in real terms. All these pressures 
have shaped an organisation which to most 
of those who work in it and who observe it, is 
less than ideal for the task. 

The Committee intends to spell out in as 
much detail as possible the principles of 
organisation and the forms and structures it 
considers most appropriate for the future 
delivery of Australian aid. But obviously we 
can only do this after we have decided what 
are the objectives of our aid, what form it 
should take and to whom it should go. 

A related question is whether the aid 
agency should be made more effectively 
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accountable to Parliament and people. | be- 
lieve there is a need for much more effective 
dialogue between the Australian community 
and those who deliver aid on its behalf — and 
|I am speaking both of government aid and aid 
supported by voluntary contributions. This 
dialogue must contain two elements. 

First, the aid agencies must inform the 
community of what they are doing and why 
they are doing it: the why is at least as 
important as the what. If Australians are to 
feel comfortable with what they are doing for 
the great majority in the world who are less 
fortunate than themselves, they must know, 
accurately and comprehensively, what are 
the circumstances in which these people exist 
and what are the problems they must be 
helped to overcome. This whole area of 
information is known as development educa- 
tion. It is a vital responsibility for any aid 
agency and hitherto has been much neg- 
lected in Australia. Though | should add that 
the Committee has been very heartened by 
the dedication to this work already being 
shown by a few groups of individuals both in 
the NGOs and in ADAB, operating almost 
invariably with quite inadequate resources. 
We see it as a major task for our Committee 
to recommend mechanisms which will bring 
all this actual and potential development 
education together and ensure that appropri- 
ate finance is available to it. 

The other element needed in aid agency- 
community dialogue is an effective consulta- 
tion procedure whereby community feeling 
on aid policy and performance can be made 
available to the responsible Minister. Our 
existing parliamentary procedures could 
probably be used to a greater extent than at 
present but we believe there is a need for 
something more. | cannot pre-empt what 
precise proposals the Committee may make 
but will just say now that we see important 
gaps to be filled here. The community as a 
whole needs better ways of making its views 
known; while the various elements actually 
involved with aid — including business — 
require access to the policy-making process 
at the highest level. 

Then there is a need for more effective 
liaison within the aid community at several 
different levels and in several different direc- 
tions. Almost all those who have dealings 
with ADAB speak well of the co-operative 
attitudes of individual officers but badly of 
the structures within which they have to 
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A village family planning clinic at Manikgong, Bangladesh, organised with the help of funds provided by a 
number of countries including Australia. (AIS photo.) 


operate. Another constant refrain is that even 
where interests — business, consultants, 
academics, voluntary aid organisations — 
have good bilateral relations with ADAB, they 
are insufficiently aware of one another's 
activities and often miss out on opportunities 
for fruitful co-operation. 

Aid provides a unique opportunity for 
effective co-operation between the public 
sector and a multitude of elements in the 
private sector. Australia has great resources it 
can apply for the benefit of the disadvantaged 
of the world with frequent benefit to itself as 
well. Hitherto the mobilisation of these di- 
verse resources has been well short of what 
is both necessary and possible. Our Commit- 
tee hopes to suggest ways in which this state 
of affairs can be corrected. But whatever we 
suggest and whatever means are adopted, 
the process will require the continued active, 
informed participation of all the elements 
involved. | commend it to you as a very 
worthwhile activity for Australian manage- 
ment: worthwhile as putting into practice our 
national ethic that the more fortunate should 
help the less fortunate; and frequently worth- 
while as bringing direct and indirect benefits 
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to Australian companies that participate. 

i am very conscious that | have only 
touched on several important issues and may 
have failed to mention at all some points 
which may be of interest to you. | hope | can 
put this right at question time. But | would like 
to use my remarks of the last few minutes as 
a lead-in to the final message | would like to 
leave with you. 

Aid is only one element among many that 
contribute towards the attainment of our 
agreed goal of development: the achieve- 
ment by a developing country of self- 
sustaining improvement in the quality of life 
of all its people, both socially and economi- 
cally. Its importance in the mix will vary from 
country to country but it will never be a 
substitute for the will of a society to improve 
its own condition and for policies on the part 
of its leaders that strengthen this will, rather 
than frustrate it or emasculate it. 

Some will argue from this premise that 
because there are still so many social and 
political restraints on development in so 
many countries, much of our aid is always 
going to be wasted and so we would do 
better to spend our money in some other 
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A $404 000 three-year agricultural research project to aid the rural economy of north-eastern Thailand will 
be carried out by a team of Australian agricultural experts. Funds are being provided by the Australian 
Centre for International Agricultural Research. Inspecting Siratro, one of the Legumes being researched 
for the project are Mrs Lumyai Kowithayakorn, Lecturer in plant science at the Khon Kaen University, 
Thailand and a PhD candidate at the University of Queensland; Dr Ross Gutteridge, executive officer of the 
project and Dr Ross Humphreys, leader of the team from the University of Queensland and Head of the 


University’s Department of Agriculture. 


way. | cannot go along with that. We are a 
rich country, with many advantages. There is 
much we can offer to assist those less 
fortunate than ourselves. We should give 
generously in recognition of our undoubted 
obligation to contribute to the development 
of the world of which we are part and to 
whose fate we are tied. 

It is then up to those who are tasked to 
deliver the aid to ensure that this is done as 
efficiently and equitably as possible. We must 
work with the cultures and policies we find 
among those we set out to help. Some of 
these policies will fall well short of what seem 
most likely to bring the greatest development 
in the shortest possible time. But | wonder 
how well placed we are to criticise. In spite of 
many natural advantages, our own record of 
growth over the past 30 years has not been 
impressive. 
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We do not need to look beyond our own 
economic and social policies to see why this 
is so. And, being a democracy, we are denied 
the excuse available to those living under 
non-democratic regimes. We, the people of 
Australia, choose our governments and in so 
doing, choose the policies these govern- 
ments pursue on our behalf. And, what's 
more, we are a pluralistic society, in which 
not all the key policies are the responsibility 
of governments. All of us in this room can, if 
we choose, contribute more effectively to our 
own country’s development than has occur- 
red over the past 30 years. If, in doing this, we 
are able to learn from the development 
success stories of some of our neighbours, | 
believe we can consider ourselves well re- 
compensed for the small material contribu- 
tion we may have made towards that suc- 
cess. 
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Australia’s relations with China: a backward and forward 


glance 
By Geoffrey Blainey* 


Following is the text of a speech to the National Press Club, Canberra, by Professor Geoffrey 


Blainey, on 22 November: 


Back in the 1960s the typical Australian feared China much more than the Soviet Union. The 
Gallup polls made that clear. Similarly, the most popular justification for sending Australian 
troops to Vietnam was that they would halt the southwards march of the Chinese. 

In the 1960s few Australians went to China as tourists. | went there on my own — not in a 
tour group — in 1966 and | must say that at times the atmosphere was not very welcoming. Of 
course Australia did not then recognize China, and as a tourist you had to collect your visa in 
Hong Kong and sign an affirmation that you had never been to Taiwan. 


All this has changed. One of the first acts of 
Mr Whitlam’s new government in 1972 was 
to grant diplomatic recognition to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. We appointed an 
outstanding ambassador; and Stephen Fitz- 
gerald, with his excellent knowledge of the 
Chinese language and his gift of theatre in 
speaking it, and his courtesy and sense of 
fun, did wonders for our name and our 
relations. Many critics said — and some still 
repeat it — that Mr Fraser as Prime Minister 
would weaken our relationship with China 
but he greatly strengthened it. In his last 
years his stern anti-Soviet views delighted 
Chinese ears. Sometimes one reads in the 
press that the Chinese Government is natur- 
ally more sympathetic towards Labor than 
towards the Liberals and the National Party. 
Maybe, maybe not. Without doubt the 
Chinese are instinctively responsive to any 
Australian government which is burningly 
anti-Russian. | don't mean that the knowledge 
of such a fact should necessarily shape our 
foreign policy. Certainly it should affect our 
understanding of China, of how China sees 
us. 

Our relations with China have blossomed, 
and tourism is one of the fruits. What would 
the gold diggers who hounded the Chinese at 
Lambing Flat in the last century say if they 
could see the Australian tourists pouring into 





* Professor Blainey is the Chairman of the 
Australia-China Council and Ernest Scott Profes- 
sor of History at the University of Melbourne. 
Professor Blainey wishes to emphasise that the 
views contained in this speech are his own and 
that while they are based partly on his experience 
as Chairman of the Australia-China Council since 
1979 and partly on his attitudes as an historian, 
they do not necessarily represent Australian 
Governmment policy or thinking. 
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China? Here are the figures, never before 

made public, of tourism into China in 1982: 
The tourists in China (excluding overseas 

Chinese) came from these countries: 


1. Japan 245 000 
2. United States 145 000 
3. Australia 53 000 
4. U.K. 41 000 
(including British passport 
holders living in Hong Kong) 
5. Philippines 33 000 
6. Singapore 22 000 
France 21 000 
7.) West Germany 21000 


Australia ranks third as the source of tour- 
ists in China. Moreover our tourism has risen 
by a third in the space of one year, a year of 
recession. Nor does our tourist tally include 
those numerous Australians who do not yet 
hold Australian passports. We are, of all 
nations, the great tourist nation in China, ona 
per capita basis. An Australian is five times as 
likely as an American to visit China, and | 
would think — but figures are incomplete — 
an Australian is twenty times as likely as a 
European to visit China. Of course you may 
say that tourism from here to China is cheap 
but in fact it is rather expensive. Nonetheless, 
those Australians who tour China return, 
impressed, deeply impressed, even if they 
are pleased in part by things they would not 
like in their own society: automatic prefer- 
ence for foreigners in trains, theatres and 
cafes. 

Chinese tourism in Australia, on the other 
hand, is on a small scale, and will remain 
insignificant. And yet Chinese culture in all its 
richness is here: witness the astonishing 
success of Chinese cultural exhibitions and 
the Chinese cafe. There are now far more 
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Chinese cafes than English cafes in Australia: 
Victoria alone has 1400 Chinese cafes. 

In Australia many of the daily newspapers 
bring us a flow of Chinese news, an analysis 
of Chinese events, which, in the course of 
some weeks, exceeds the news they bring 
from the British Isles. 

It could well be that the goodwill of Austra- 
lians towards China is close to its peak, at 
least for the twentieth century. The increase 
in sympathy towards China in the last ten 
years is remarkable, but it would be unwise to 
think that it will necessarily continue to 
increase. 

| see in China at least four events or 
changes which could impair or weaken the 
present cordial relations. 

Firstly, increasing concord between Russia 
and China. | would think there is only a one in 
four chance of that happening in the next 25 
years; but my guess could be very wrong. 
After all, who in the 1950s would have 
confidently predicted that tensions between 
Russia and China would become so acute and 
be so prolonged? If in the near future, Russia 
and China begin to smile at each other, many 
Australians will probably feel uneasy towards 
China and that new coalition of world power. 

Secondly, if China were to become econo- 
mically more powerful in the next quarter 
century — and its military potential were 
thereby increased substantially — many Au- 
stralians would be less sympathetic towards 
China. One of the reasons why we are less 
enthusiastic towards Japan than towards 
China is that Japan, economically, has be- 
come a giant. Japan is almost too successful. 
Of course it deserves its success but we don't 
always admire success in others. Now it 
could be that China will go through an 
economic revolution in the next 25 years. In 
the last five years its economic performance 
has been excellent — its growth rate is far 
above our own. The injection of incentives 
and the end of the era of the dunce — 
otherwise known as the cultural revolution — 
have given new energy and purpose to the 
Chinese economy, and China might well 
shorten the gap between its standard of living 
and ours. 

Thirdly, we employ double vision in look- 
ing at Russia and China. At present we close 
our eyes to the suppression of civil liberties 
and to the iron hand of authority whereas we 
denounce similar events within the Soviet 
Union. The day will come when many Austra- 
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lians — that minority intensely interested in 
civil liberties and freedom of ideas — will be 
outspoken about events which they at pre- 
sent ignore in China. It is likely that the 
tolerance we now show towards suppression 
in China comes not only from the realization 
that she is, in one sense, a relatively new 
nation, a nation reborn. More important, it 
comes from the hope that before long there 
will be an increase in civil liberties and in the 
right to express unorthodox views. | doubt 
whether, in the near future, freedom of 
expression will be tolerated in China. If such 
freedom does come, it will be more in the 
economic sphere, in business enterprise, 
than in the cultural sphere. In the new China 
of the year 2000 a Rod Carnegie — a Chinese 
Rod Carnegie — is more likely to be tolerated 
than a Chinese Patrick White. If China con- 
tinues to be a tightly-ordered society, a 
regimented society, then many influential 
Australians are likely to withdraw some of 
their sympathy. 

A fourth potential for a disturbed rela- 
tionship is Hong Kong. If the prosperity of 
Hong Kong ebbs before or after China re- 
occupies the colony, China's reputation will 
suffer. Hong Kong is one of the great econo- 
mic successes of the modern world, a dyna- 
mo of a place, a triumph of the human spirit. 
if that dynamo runs down, and if civil liberties 
as well as economic enterprise in Hong Kong 
are weakened, then China will lose a lot of 
respect. Moreover if refugees leave Hong 
Kong in the years before the takeover, and 
leave by the hundreds of thousands, Austra- 
lia is likely to be their main goal. We coped 
with the unplanned coming of Vietnamese 
immigrants, the ‘boat people’, but that was 
no way to run a migration program. There are 
now very serious tensions in some suburbs 
where Vietnamese have settled in large num- 
bers. The arrival of boat people from Hong 
Kong on ten times the Vietnamese scale 
could well create widespread tensions here 
and ill-will towards China. 

If several of these events happen in the 
next quarter century, our relations with China 
will deteriorate — unless there are counter- 
acting events moving in the opposite direc- 
tion. | see little likelihood that China and 
Russia will shake hands, some likelihood that 
China will become economically strong, a 
great likelihood that her regime will neces- 
sarily remain regimented, and some risk that 
the repossession of Hong Kong will create 
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Seven media representatives from China made a three-week familiarisation visit to Australia and attended 
the second Australia~China joint press seminar between 22-26 November. In Western Australia they 
inspected the world’s largest wheat shipping terminal at Kwinana, near Perth. Seen in the terminal’s main 
control room with the superintendent, Mr Imre Mencshelyi are, from left, Mr Wen Dong, of the All China 
Journalists’ Association, Mr Liu Xiliang, of Radio Beijing; Mr Qian Xinbo, of the Institute of Journalism of 
the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences; Mr Chen Hui, of the China Daily; Mr Li Yang, of the Xinhua News 
Agency; Mr Zhang Pei, of the Economic Daily and Mr Ai Feng, of the People’s Daily. (AIS photo.) 


tensions. Therefore | will be surprised if, 
during the next 25 years, our relations with 
China are always as relaxed as they are 
today. But so long as we are not taken by 
surprise by temporary disagreements, and so 
long as we continue to accept that we are 
very different societies and cultures, then we 
can cope with these difficulties. How sensibly 
nations cope with disagreements is the real 
test of their relations, not the flowery toasts 
drunk at state banquets. 

For a few minutes | wish to examine our 
own country more closely. This is a placid 
period in our history, by some definitions. 
The seas to our north seem exceptionally 
calm, and we do not particularly see the 
threat of invasion. In the last hundred years 
there has been no period of ten years, | 
believe, in which we have — rightly or 
wrongly — felt so secure. A century ago we 
feared the Germans and the French and their 
designs on the south-west Pacific. We tem- 
porarily, in the 1880s, feared the Russians. 
We feared the Chinese, coming, unarmed, to 
the gold diggings, and then in about 1900 we 
began to fear the Japanese. After the defeat 
of the Japanese in 1945 there was a fear of 
what was called world communism. And 
when world communism split up, many Au- 
stralians specially feared China. But since the 
early 1970s a calm has descended, a calm 
almost unique in our history, and our cordial 
relations with China are a crucial cause of that 
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calm. What | am saying is obvious, so ob- 
vious that | don’t think | have seen it express- 
ed before. 

So here we are, living in a freak phase of 
our history: no longer very worried (except 
those who live in the north) about our 
northern shores, possessing healthy relations 
with Japan and exceptionally friendly rela- 
tions with China, having tetchy but manage- 
able relations with Indonesia, and feeling 
uneasy about the Soviet Union but thinking 
Afghanistan is far away. It is not entirely a 
period of serenity because so many — espe- 
cially the young — are perturbed by fears of 
nuclear war or some kind of technological 
disaster; but these are fears about the whole 
world, not particularly fears about Australia’s 
vulnerability. 

In this last decade we have felt unusually 
secure in our possession of this continent: we 
have come to feel almost too secure. Even 
our surveillance is inadequate. We are not 
very capable of preventing the illegal import- 
ing of drugs or exporting of gold; and we are 
not sufficiently capable of exercising the 
quarantine — human and animal and plant — 
which this isolated continent especially re- 
quires and which any self-respecting nation 
exercises. We are not even very capable of 
directing and regulating our immigration 
policies. Unless we have sensible attitudes to 
defence and surveillance we cannot even 
exercise the normal sovereignty of a banana 
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republic or a sheepskin republic. Even to 
control our own internal destiny, even to be 
masters of our own society, we need far more 
control over our coast then we at present 
possess. 

We were pretty proud when our yacht won 
the America’s Cup, and the delight was 
compounded because victory was won in 
foreign waters. It will be ironical if, in the next 
quarter century, we are unable sufficiently to 
control our own coastal waters even to 
regulate the arrival, the peaceful arrival, of 
Asian refugees or wanderers. We should 
continue to welcome a variety of Asian 
immigrants, but they should come on our 
terms, through our choosing, and in numbers 
with which our society can cope. 

| am not saying we are in danger. We are 
not, in my view. | am not saying we need very 
heavy defence expenditure, though experts 
tend to say we need more intelligent defence 
expenditure. But if large sections of Austra- 
lians continue to see surveillance and de- 
fence as irrelevant or immoral, then the day 
might well come when our society — a 
relatively prosperous and free society — 
ceases to exist. 

Nor am | saying that China in the near or 
medium future is in any way a danger to our 
independence. We cried ‘wolf’ about China in 
the 1960s; we enormously exaggerated its 
military power and we probably misread its 
leaders’ intentions in Vietnam. And that is 
another- reason why, amongst youngish Au- 
stralians, the whole military world, defensive 
as well as offensive, has become unsavoury. 

| myself have difficulty in accepting the 
following ideas which are at present widely 
held in Australia and which limit our ability, in 
the long term, to maintain our independence 
as a nation. 

| do not accept the widespread idea that we 
need only token defence forces if we resolve 
that henceforth we will be neutral in any war. 
Countries which successfully have proc- 
laimed their neutrality have always been 
capable, in a crisis, of defending themselves 
to some degree. Moreover a nation can only 
be neutral by consent. Sweden and Switzer- 
land were neutral in World War Il because 
Germany permitted them to be neutral. 

It is equally difficult to accept the wide- 
spread idea that if we have a strong ally we 
do not need reasonable defence forces. 
Sometimes the strong ally cannot help quick- 
ly enough. The greatest trauma in our history 
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came because we relied too much on an ally, 
Great Britain, who in the end could not help 
us. Fortunately, early in 1942 the United 
States came to our aid but it would not 
necessarily have come to our aid if the 
strategy of the American war effort had not 
made Australia a vital place. 

Likewise there is at present, in Australia as 
elsewhere, the widespread idea that it is 
wrong even to possess conventional 
weapons on any scale. This argument main- 
tains that to fight a conventional war is 
dangerous because it might soon lead to a 
nuclear war. But hundreds of conventional 
wars have been fought since the invention of 
nuclear weapons, and so far not one of those 
wars has escalated into a nuclear war. 

Finally, guilt is widely felt at present, espe- 
cially by idealists. Many Australians imply 
that we have no moral right to defend this 
continent because we seized it from the 
Aboriginals, and because we do not open our 
ports, open them freely, to any Asian who 
wishes to enter. | have some sympathy with 
this view. And yet the fact remains that just as 
the Aboriginals, in their long reign over this 
land, had many triumphs, so we too since 
1788 have had our triumphs. We forget the 
greatest of our triumphs. Today this land 
supports some forty times as many people as 
it supported in Aboriginal times. This land, 
today, not only supplies the 15 million Au- 
stralians with nearly all their needs but 
supplies food to tens of millions in other 
lands — stretching from China and the Soviet 
Union to Egypt — and supplies fibres to tens 
of millions in other lands, and supplies 
minerals to hundreds of millions in other 
lands. Our occupation of this continent, tragic 
for the Aboriginals, has been a gain to 
mankind as a whole. 

If the founders of the Commonwealth could 
see Australia today, they would be proud and 
they would also be puzzled. They would be 
proud to see a nation possessing almost five 
times as many people as it did in 1901, 
possessing much greater prosperity, and 
exercising some influence in the intellectual 
and scientific world. But they would also be 
puzzled that Australia probably had no more 
ability to patrol the vulnerable parts of its 
coast, nor to defend itself, than was posses- 
sed in say 1911. As defence fears and hopes 
had been one of the main reasons for creat- 
ing the Commonwealth, their puzzlement, 
today, would be acute. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations in a great power world: an Australian 
perspective 


Following is the text of a speech by the Australian Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr 
Richard Woolcott, at the Pennsylvania State University on 16 November: 


| shall start my remarks this evening with some comments on the international climate in 
which the United Nations operates as we approach the Orwellian year of 1984. 


In his frank report to the General Assembly last year the Secretary-General, Perez de Cuellar, 
wrote that the world was ‘perilously close to a new international anarchy’. In his second report 
last September, he said that 1983 has so far been ‘a frustrating year for the search for peace’. | 
have to say that the situation in our troubled world is no better today; in fact it has deteriorated 
even further since the Secretary-General delivered his most recent report. If we were 
perilously close to international anarchy 14 months ago, then we are closer to that situation 


now. 


Indeed, the current 38th General Assembly 
~~ from which | have escaped, temporarily, to 
be with you tonight — is meeting at possibly 
the most dangerous and difficult period in 
international affairs since the Cuban missile 
crisis 21 years ago. 

In recent weeks we have witnessed the 
destruction of a Korean civil airliner by the 
Soviet Union, attacks on American and 
French peacekeeping forces in Lebanon, 
mounting tensions in the Middle East, an 
escalation of the arms race, the United States 
intervention in Grenada, the development of 
more acute uncertainties in Central America 
and increasing tensions in the Korean penin- 
sula: only yesterday and today a new and 
potentially dangerous development in Cyp- 
rus and the Lebanon. These events are all 
inter-related with a dangerous deterioration 
in relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. At the same time interna- 
tional concern is growing about the deepen- 
ing dangers inherent in a predicted new 
escalation of the nuclear arms race and of the 
fragility of the global economic situation. 

Paradoxically we find in this situation that, 
as the need for an effective United Nations 
Organisation becomes daily more manifest, 
the Organisation itself is under increasing 
challenge in this country, while public confi- 
dence in its effectiveness has been widely 
eroded. 

Some of the attacks on the United Nations 
have indeed been savage. For example, the 
October issue of the Readers Digest included 
an article in which the United Nations was 
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described as a place where ‘destructive de- 
ception, rampant espionage and vituperative 
“diplomacy” exacerbate rather than prevent 
conflict’. 

At the core of the present partial paralysis 
of the United Nations is the strained state of 
relations between the two superpowers. In a 
recent article in the New Yorker magazine the 
distinguished American Sovietologist George 
Kennan, has written that Soviet-American 
relations can today only be described as 
being in a ‘dreadful and dangerous condi- 
tion’. 

Moreover, Prime Minister Trudeau of your 
northern neighbour, Canada, a country 
which, like Australia, occupies a responsible, 
middle power position in the United Nations, 
said, in a very significant speech at the 
University of Guelph on 27 October, that he 
was ‘deeply troubled’ by the ‘ominous 
rhythm of crisis’ which pervades the world 
situation today. He went on to describe 
East-West relations as being in ‘a parious 
state’ and the relationship between the Un- 
ited States and the Soviet Union as ‘danger- 
ously confrontational’. 

George Kennan and Pierre Trudeau's 
words are indeed sombre. It is true that 
United Nations machinery, in particular the 
Security Council, is dependent to a very great 
extent on relations between the superpow- 
ers. The role originally given to the Security 
Council when the Charter was drawn up to 
deter, prevent, punish and terminate aggres- 
sion was thought to be practicable in 1945. 
Unfortunately, this is no longer the case. 
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Those sections of the Charter establishing 
such powers were based on a great power 
consensus which was always fragile and, in 
the aftermath of the last World War, short- 
lived. So the problem is not so much one of 
the failure of the United Nations to keep the 
peace but rather it is due to a large extent to 
the breakdown of the superpower rela- 
tionship on which United Nations peacekeep- 
ing machinery was originally based. 

| have found in the United Nations this year 
a growing concern amongst the middle and 
smaller countries about what they see as 
big-power domination of world events in 
recent years and an apparent return to the 
philosophy that might is right. | am sure that 
the leaders of the United States and of the 
Soviet Union are aware that a serious mistake 
or a breakdown in the management of their 
relationship could lead to the destruction of 
all of us in this age of nuclear weapons. 

in these circumstances it is the responsibil- 
ity of all countries, especially for example 
middle powers like Australia and Canada, to 
help influence the atmosphere in which the 
superpowers approach each other, to encour- 
age them to reduce the level of mutual 
mistrust and to urge them to seek basic 
political understandings. 

Fundamental to global instability as the 
relationship between the superpowers is, it 
would be facile to attribute all the world’s 
problems and all of the weaknesses of the 
United Nations to the collapse of detente and 
the lack of communication between the Un- 
ited States and the Soviet Union. Other 
important factors which weaken the United 
Nations are:- 

@ the increasing tendency of the major pow- 
ers, as well as some other countries — for 
example, lran and lraq — to seek solutions 
to important problems outside of the Un- 
ited Nations framework; 

@ the tendency of many countries to misuse 
the General Assembly — and more recent- 
ly the Security Council — for propaganda 
purposes; 

® the structure of the United Nations itself 
which establishes an imbalance between 
voting strength and power (by which the 
vote of a small country, for example 
Samoa, has the same weight as that of, 
say, the Federal Republic of Germany or 
Japan); and 

è the rigid way in which the group system 
operates in the United Nations; which 
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restricts the capacity for moderate, objec- 
tive approaches to problems which arise in 
the Organisation. 


Current criticism of the United Nations 


| think it would be pertinent to our discus- 
sion this evening if | enumerated some of the 
more common criticisms of the United Na- 
tions which | have encountered since arriving 
in the United States 15 months ago, and if | 
attempted to place these criticisms in a more 
balanced perspective. 

Firstly, it is often claimed that the United 
Nations, now with 158 members, is unwieldly 
and incapable of decisive or constructive 
action. 

Indeed the United Nations is unwieldly. But 
what can you expect of a world forum? We 
need to remember that any organisation 
which represents so many sovereign states, 
which will have diverse cultures and origins 
is, by its very nature, likely to be unwieldly. 
But it reflects the world as it is. | believe we 
need to approach the world organisation, not 
with false expectations which may easily be 
disappointed, but with a mixture of hope and 
realism. 

Secondly, it is often said that the United 
Nations has been taken over by what is called 
the Third World, or a group of countries 
which can command an ‘automatic majority’, 
for whatever resolutions it might wish to put 
forward, however impractical or irresponsi- 
ble these resolutions might seem to the 
developed democratic countries. 

It is true that on certain broad questions, 
particularly those relating to racism, colonial- 
ism and to the hunger for a more equitable 
share of the world’s economic growth, the 
Third World can and does command an 
automatic majority. But because such majori- 
ties may be automatic does not mean that we 
should automatically dismiss them as wrong. 
In many cases real and justifiable concerns 
are felt by Third World countries. What has in 
fact happened is that the United Nations has 
changed. It has changed from a fairly com- 
fortable club, formed by the victors of the 
Second World War, into a much larger and 
more representative organisation, on which 
neither the United States and its allies, nor 
the Soviet Union and its allies, can impose 
their wills. 
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Thirdly, — and this is related to the alleged 
unwieldliness of the United Nations and to 
the problem posed by automatic majorities — 
is the issue of double standards. Critics 
maintain that the United Nations, which often 
includes regimes of highly questionable poli- 
tical morality, judges the Western democra- 
cies by harsher standards than it judges 
totalitarian countries, especially those of the 
left, including the Eastern European group of 
countries, and some other Third World coun- 
tries, in which democracy has been sub- 
merged. 

There is some truth in this contention but, 
on the other hand, | would ask, is it not of 
some value that Governments and regimes 
from all over the world are, to some extent, 
under scrutiny on the world stage, through 
the United Nations? 

The United Nations still has the capacity to 
adopt responsible and useful resolutions. A 
resolution passed by the General Assembly, 
especially if it attracts a very large majority 
does carry some weight of what might be 
called world opinion and, with that, some 
moral force. To that extent nations have 
become more accountable to the world com- 
munity for their actions, through the judge- 
ments of the United Nations. One of the 
problems faced by democratic states has 
always been that they face both domestic and 
external criticism, often from totalitarian 
states in which freedom of expression is 
suppressed. While this may be galling, it is 
one of the prices we, in the democracies, 
consider worth paying for our democratic 
way of life. 

Fourthly, the high and increasing cost of 
the United Nations system has attracted 
considerable criticism in this country, espe- 
cially the fact that 76 per cent of the United 
Nations budget is paid by only 10 countries, 
or about 7 per cent of its members. The 
United States itself pays 25 per cent of the 
budget while 147 countries collectively pay 
less than 10 per cent. Many Americans think 
this is wrong. 

The annual United Nations budget is run- 
ning at about U.S. $700 million. Is this really 
too much for the world to pay for the only 
truly international institution dedicated to 
peace, development and human rights? To 
reduce the United Nations budget to domes- 
tic American comparisons, the budget of the 
New York Police Department is, in fact, larger 
than the regular budget of the United Na- 
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tions. At present levels of expenditure, the 
amount of money the world spends on arms 
in a single year would pay for the entire 
United Nations system for over a century. At 
the risk of offending dog and cat lovers, | 
might add that the annual expenditure of the 
United Nations is about one-fifth of what is 
spend annually in the United States on pet 
food! While the United States does contribute 
25 per cent of the budget, this is because of 
the way the scale of assessments is worked 
out and because the United States is the 
richest country on earth. As large as the 
United States’ contribution is, it is not as 
large as the United States’ share of the 
world’s wealth. If you relate per capita incom- 
es to United Nations budget contributions, 
the United States in fact ranks as a contribu- 
tor, behind a number of countries such as 
Norway, the Netherlands, Canada and Libya. 

None of this means that every effort should 
not be made to prevent waste and to check 
any tendencies towards unrestrained growth 
in the United Nations budget. It should. It is, 
in fact, the policy of both the United States 
and the Soviet Union, as well as the policy of 
my own Government, to seek to restrain the 
growth of the United Nations budget and to 
insist that the United Nations establish, more 
clearly, priorities for its expenditures, includ- 
ing on its programs. 

Fifthly, critics of the Organisation argue 
that the resolutions of the General Assembly 
and the Security Council are increasingly 
ignored and that the organisation has failed. 

There is some truth in this allegation too, 
but the United Nations does have the capac- 
ity to adopt useful and sensible resolutions. 
Moreover, if good resolutions are ignored 
this is a criticism of the countries which 
ignore them, not of the United Nations itself. 

The United Nations is not, of course, a 
world Government. It is an organisation of 
independent and sovereign states. Like any 
institution or machine, the United Nations 
can only be as good as its components. We 
should not expect the organisation to do 
what it cannot do. Nor can the Secretary- 
General and his staff exceed the limits im- 
posed upon him by the sovereign states who 
make up the organisation. 

Sixthly, it is often claimed that the provi- 
sions in the Charter dealing with arrange- 
ments for peace and security have become 
increasingly ineffective. It is maintained by 
some that the United Nations has largely 
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failed to prevent the outbreak of wars. Also, 
member states have twice in recent times 
gone outside of the United Nations 
peacekeeping framework to make alternative 
arrangements. This is true in the case of the 
Sinai multinational force and the internation- 
al peacekeeping force in Lebanon, which has 
been the subject of such savage attacks last 
month. 

in this context we should not forget that, 
while it has failed in a number of situations, 
the United Nations has also contained a 
number of crises which could otherwise have 
led to conflict. It played a useful role in 
Kashmir and in arranging the armistice fol- 
lowing the Arab-lsrael war in 1948. The 
establishment of the United Nations presence 
in Lebanon in 1978 stabilised, at that time, a 
situation of potential conflict. The United 
Nations also played an important role in 
preserving the territorial integrity of the Con- 
go and in maintaining peace in Cyprus. 
Although the United Nations failed to prevent 
the Falkland Islands war 18 months ago, it 
very nearly succeeded and it can and does 
still provide a framework, within which con- 
flicts can be avoided, if the powers involved 
are prepared to use the United Nations 
machinery. 

The valuable role played by the then 
Secretary-General, U Thant, at the time of the 
Cuban missile crisis in 1962, in stopping the 
looming confrontation between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, through his 
direct appeals to President Kennedy and 
Premier Khrushchev, should not be forgotten. 
Australia believes the Secretary-General can, 
in the 1980s, still play an effective role as a 
mediator, an arbitrator, a negotiator and as a 
catalyst in seeking settlements to internation- 
al problems and, importantly, in calling atten- 
tion to such problems at an early stage. Too 
often, a problem or an issue is brought before 
the United Nations too late; only after the 
conflict has started or is on the verge of 
breaking out. It is also the hope and intention 
of the Australian Government that the role of 
the Security Council — which must be at the 
centre of any proposals to make the opera- 
tion of the United Nations more effective — 
will be strengthened. 

Seventh, harsher critics have sometimes 
dismissed the United Nations as no more 
than a talking shop; a costly theatre of the 
absurd; — strong on verbiage and short on 
action. It has also been depicted as a Kafkaes- 
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que body, in its glass house down on the East 
River, divorced from the realities of the real 
world outside. it is true that there is some- 
times too much theatre and not enough 
constructive effort to resolve differences. The 
rhetoric which often flows, when emotional 
political issues are debated like East versus 
West, North versus South, Black versus White 
or Arab versus Jew, can, however, be under- 
stood in terms of the depth of feeling aroused 
by these issues. The unfortunate result is that 
possible solutions to very real social and 
humanitarian problems are sometimes lost in 
the heat of an emotional, political debate. But 
even at what you in America call ‘the bottom 
line’, I think you would agree that it is better 
to have wars with words than wars with 
weapons. Even at its most polemical, the 
United Nations does serve a purpose as a 
political safety valve. 


The continuing value of the United 
Nations 


Before turning to Australia’s own percep- 
tion of the United Nations, | should say 
something about the virtues of this much 
criticised, yet vital, institution. So far | have 
only commented on criticisms | have encoun- 
tered. 

The media tends to focus on the major 
political issues in which the United Nations 
becomes involved. Its more patient efforts in 
the humanitarian and social fields are often 
overlooked. In fact 80 per cent of the budget 
of the United Nations system is spent — not 
on its more publicised and sometimes unsuc- 
cessful political activities — but in the social, 
humanitarian and economic areas. In the 
plethora of criticism levelled at the United 
Nations, its real achievements and the con- 
tinuing validity of its essential purposes are 
often overlooked. 

Amongst the achievements of the United 
Nations | would list are:- 

è the fact that it has provided the machinery 
through which many colonial people have 
attained independence through peaceful 
means; 

è the fifteen specialised agencies have 
brought comfort — indeed life in some 
cases — to many thousands of refugees 
and mal-nourished children; 

è the World Health Organisation has, for 
example, brought better health to many 
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under-developed parts of the world. It has 
also played a major role in the eradication 
of smallpox. Reverting to strictures in this 
country about the United Nations budget, | 
might point out that, because of the era- 
dication of smallpox, the financial savings 
to the United States in not having to 
administer smallpox vaccinations more 
than covers its contribution to the World 
Health Organisation; 

è in the economic and technical fields, the 
United Nations has been a channel through 
which economic development and tech- 
nological transfers have been made to 
many under-developed countries; 

@ the United Nations also provides a 
framework within which important interna- 
tional agreements are often painstakingly 
negotiated. The most recent example of 
this is the Law of the Sea Convention and it 
is remarkable that so many countries with 
diverse interests have agreed to so many 
articles of such a complex convention; 

è in the field of human rights the United 
Nations can play an important role in 
focussing world attention on abuses of 
human rights and in helping to set interna- 
tional standards on such matters; and 

@ although any reduction in strategic arma- 
ments is, inevitably, going to be negotiated 
bilaterally by the two superpowers, the 
United Nations can and does play a role of 
importance in maintaining a continuing 
focus on efforts to achieve arms control 
and on efforts to ban nuclear testing in all 
environments, to preserve the nuclear non- 
proliferation regime and on continuing 
efforts to outlaw chemical weapons and to 
prevent the misuse of outer space for 
military purposes. 


Australia’s role in the United Nations 


| would like to turn now to my own 
country’s perception of the United Nations. 
Australia shares with other democracies 
which form the Western association of na- 
tions, a commitment to democracy and free- 
dom and to the conduct of international 
relations on the basis of mutual respect 
between states and the role of law. 

To repeat a phrase first used, | think, by 
Dean Acheson, we were ‘present at the 
creation’ of the United Nations. From the very 
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outset, Australia played a major part in 
drawing up the Charter of the United Nations. 
Dr Herbert Evatt, Australia’s Foreign Minister 
in 1945 and one of the first Presidents of the 
General Assembly, sought to guarantee the 
position in the United Nations system, of the 
middle and small powers, because he fore- 
saw that they would need the United Nations 
most. 

As you will know the Australian people 
elected a new Government last March. This is 
only the third Australian Government formed 
by the Australian Labor Party since Australia 
participated actively in the foundation of the 
United Nations 38 years ago. At that time, 
Australia had a Labor Government. It does 
again now. The Australian Labor Party has 
always attached the highest importance to 
the United Nations and continuing support 
for the world body and its agencies is in- 
scribed in the general principles of the Au- 
stralian Labor Party's platform. 

As a quite widely developed, multicultural 

country, which accepts refugees and immig- 
rants from all over the world, and as a 
country with an indigenous minority of its 
own, Australia seeks to play an active role in 
human rights issues, and in helping to set 
improved international standards on such 
matters. 
The recently elected Australian Government 
has made it very clear that Australia sees an 
urgent need for the re-envigoration of the 
arms control and disarmament processes. In 
this context the Australian Government has 
adopted a higher profile on disarmament 
issues in the United Nations. We are deter- 
mined that there should be an end to the 
nuclear arms race and a reduction in the 
number of nuclear weapons held by the 
nuclear weapons states. We are determined, 
too, that the treaty on the non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons should be strengthened and 
adhered to universally. We also seek an end 
to nuclear testing by all states in all environ- 
ments for all time and we seek an internation- 
al agreement to ensure that the arms race is 
not extended to outer space. 

In our concerns about nuclear weapons, we 
do not overlook the need to curb the conven- 
tional arms race and reduce military budgets. 
We are also implacably opposed to the 
development of chemical weapons and 
Australia will continue to strive in the United 
Nations for the conclusion of an international 
convention to outlaw them. 
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Australia’s perception of the United Na- 
tions today is that, while we must acknow- 
ledge its present weaknesses, we must not 
allow these shortcomings to obscure the 
constructive role which we hope and believe 
the world organisation can and should play. 
We believe that each nation, starting with the 
superpowers, should actively seek ways in 
which to help to strengthen the organisation 
and its capacity for negotiation and 
peacekeeping. In the United Nations we need 
less debate, less rhetoric and fewer resolu- 
tions. We need a renewed commitment to a 
practical and constructive effort to resolve the 
major issues which face all countries, includ- 
ing those of disarmament, development and 
the protection of human rights. 

For its part Australia has always partici- 
pated actively in the organisation. We are for 
example a major contributor to important 
organisations like the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, the United Na- 
tions Development Program, the World Food 
Program and UNICEF. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, | would like to reiterate that 
the United Nations remains the best hope for 
the smaller and less powerful members of the 
international community in their quest for a 
more secure and peaceful world through 
effective arms control and disarmament; in 
their quest for social justice through support 
for human rights; and in the quest for decent 
living standards for the world’s people 
through sustained economic growth and de- 
velopment. 

Despite its weaknesses and the erosion of 
its credibility, Australia — while recognising 
that its capacity to influence international 
events is limited — will, as a responsible 
middle power, patiently maintain its firm 
support for the United Nations system and 
seek to play an active and constructive role, 
directed towards strengthening the organis- 
ation. 

There is nothing wrong with the Charter or 
its principles. What is lacking, as the Austra- 
lian Foreign Minister, Mr Bill Hayden, said in 
the General Assembly last month, is ‘the 
consistent will to implement them and a 
sufficient commitment to the United Nations’. 

As | have said the present is a dangerous 
and difficult time in world affairs. It is a time 
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of growing tensions and unresolved prob- 
lems. It is a time of justifiable and increasing 
international concern about the deepening 
dangers inherent, both in the current escala- 
tion of the nuclear arms race and the fragility 
of the global economic situation. 

To abandon the United Nations at this 
stage would be like throwing away the key to 
a fall-out shelter on the eve of a nuclear 
exchange. This is not the time to turn away in 
disappointment and frustration from the Un- 
ited Nations. Rather, it is the time when all 
countries, especially the two superpowers 
which exercise such a decisive influence on 
events which effect us all, should rededicate 
themselves to the ideals of the Charter and to 
genuine efforts to make the United Nations 
more effective. 

In the present international situation we 
cannot allow the United Nations to become 
disabled and irrelevant. Flawed as it may be, 
the United Nations remains the only truely 
international organisation we have. It is still 
our best hope. It is, as the Australian Foreign 
Minister, Mr Bill Hayden, said in the General 
Assembly last month ‘the real and only 
expression of the international community’. 
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Australian immigration policy 


Following is the text of a statement to 
Parliament by the Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart West, MP, on 
1 November: 


Before the 1983 election, the Australian 
Labor Party carried out a comprehensive 
review of existing policies relating to migra- 
tion, citizenship, the settlement of migrants 
and other policies, programs and services. 
We decided there was a need for major 
reforms and on 21 February 1983 we outlined 
these in a statement headed ‘Immigration 
and Community Relations’. That statement 
sets out clearly an extensive range of under- 
takings to achieve humane and equitable 
policies. 

| now account to Parliament and the people 
of Australia on the Government's achieve- 
ments in these areas in its first eight months 
of office. Let me remind honourable mem- 
bers of our pre-election policies, which can be 
broadly summarised as: 

è support for an active migration program 
with high priority to family reunion and to 
Australia’s international humanitarian 
obligations, while sensitive to the state of 
the economy and the labour market; 

@ elimination of discrimination on the 
grounds of sex, nationality, race, colour or 
ethnic origin, in all aspects of entry and all 
other policies, programs and services; 

è free movement to Australia of tourists and 
other visitors. Remaining controls exist 
only for the protection of Australia from 
terrorism and other violent and unlawful 
acts, and for those people trying to avoid 
Australia’s migration laws; 

è fair but firm administration of Australia’s 
migration laws; 

è guaranteeing the rights of all people to 
equality of opportunity and of access to 
services and programs, and to retain and 

, develop their cultures and beliefs subject 

«only to Australian laws; 

development of understanding and foster- 

ing of harmonious relations among all 

elements of our multicultural Australian 
society; 

è providing services and facilities to encour- 
age and assist migrants to settle into the 
Australian community, building wherever 
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possible on community networks. This 
involves sensitising and developing Au- 
Stralia’s mainstream services to ensure 
that they provide equitably for all members 
of the community, and developing special 
arrangements, where necessary, to over- 
come disadvantages faced by particular 
groups in society; and 
è ensuring the rights and privacy of indi- 
viduals in all aspects of administration. 
The Labor Government recognised that the 
achievement of these goals in a climate of 
financial stringency and with pressure on 
other resources was likely to be difficult. It is 
with pride that the Government can report 
substantial progress in many of these areas. | 
appreciate that many people and community 
groups will be interested in obtaining more 
detail and | table for the information of 
honourable members a set of supporting 
papers to my statement. Copies of the paper 
that | tabled will be made available through 
the Bills and Papers Office. | have also 
arranged for its translation into 11 major 
community languages. 


The migration program 


The Government is committed to a non- 
discriminatory migration program. Priority 
has been given to family reunion, minimising 
adverse effects on the labour market, and 
humanitarian obligations. We intend to visa 
up to 90 000 migrants in 1983-84. This would 
comprise up to 57000 family reunion mig- 
rants and up to 20000 refugees. This com- 
pares with the intake of 27000 under the 
family reunion migration policy of the pre- 
vious Government. The 1983-84 program of 
up to 20 000 arrivals under the refugee and 
special humanitarian program compares with 
17 000 arrivals in 1982-83. The Labor Govern- 
ment has increased emphasis on family reun- 
ion migration under approximately the same 
total intake. This has been achieved by reduc- 
ing migration to fill alleged job shortages, 
from about 32 000 arrivals in 1982-83; this 
year we will visa no more than 11000. We 
found many of the alleged job shortages did 
not exist as some industries wound down 
under the former Government. We retain a 
capacity to fill real skill shortages by the 
retention of the employer nomination categ- 
ory. Shortly the Minister for Employment and 
Industrial Relations (Mr Willis) and | will 
produce a revised means of identifying 
occupations in demand rather than relying 
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upon simple lists of occupations in alleged 
demand shortage. We will not continue to 
use the migration program as a substitute for 
sound workforce planning. There is a require- 
ment to train and retrain Australian residents 
and citizens to meet emerging labour needs. 

it was claimed by many migrant organisa- 
tions that, under the former Government, it 
was much easier for rich English-speaking 
and highly skilled migrants to obtain family 
reunion entry than for others. We reviewed 
the points system to overcome these de- 
ficiencies. We have retained an emphasis on 
pre-arranged employment and have given 
additional weight to sponsorship by an Au- 
stralian citizen, thus giving an added incen- 
tive to apply for Australian citizenship. The 
Government had intended to abolish assur- 
ances of support, but competing demands for 
funds and the high cost involves have forced 
the Government to delay this action. We 
promised to diversify the refugee program 
and the special humanitarian provisions for 
people in human rights difficulties. This has 
been done. Greater numbers of refugees 
from Central and South America, the Middle 
East and East Timor, including East Timorese 
in Portugal, will be resettled in Australia, in 
addition to Indo-Chinese and Eastern Euro- 
peans. The Government is also helping peo- 
ple affected by civil strife in Sri Lanka and the 
Lebanon, and by repression in El Salvador 
and Chile. 

The Labor Party when in Opposition prom- 
ised that, in office, it would pursue interna- 
tional solutions to refugee situations. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, (Mr Hayden) and 
| have been active in that role. Mr Hayden has 
raised these issues in Thailand, Vietnam and 
the United States. | attended inter- 
governmental consultations convened by the 
United States on the Indo-Chinese refugee 
situation, in addition to visiting Association of 
South East Asian Nations countries of first 
refuge. In both forums, | stressed the need for 
consultations with all parties concerned and 
the need for steady rates of resettlement. | 
also stressed the pursuit of voluntary repat- 
riation of refugees from ASEAN countries of 
first refuge as an alternative to resettlement. 
We have been encouraged by ASEAN leaders 
to work towards these objectives through our 
improved relationship with Vietnam. New 
Zealand citizens are being allowed continued 
visa-free entry under trans-Tasman arrange- 
ments as part of the special relationship 
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which exists between our countries, recently 
formalised in the closer economic relations 
agreement. Trans-Tasman travel and migra- 
tion will be closely monitored to protect 
Australia’s interests. 


Elimination of discrimination 


The Government is determined to elimin- 
ate all forms of discrimination in migration 
and citizenship laws, and in the provision of 
other services. We have already introduced 
some reforms and others have been activated 
to achieve this goal. For instance, we have 
moved to place all migrants seeking govern- 
ment employment on an equal footing. The 
British subject requirement for permanent 
employment in the Public Service is to be 
removed from all relevant Commonweaith 
Acts and regulations. In the Public Service 
Act, Australian citizenship with a power of 
waiver will apply. As promised, steps are 
being taken to reform the Citizenship Act. | 
intend to introduce a Bill to give effect to a 
complex set of amendments later in this 
Parliamentary sitting. it is intended to re- 
move, where possible, existing anomalies 
and discrimination from the Act on the 
grounds of sex, ethnic origin and nationality 
of non-citizens. There are still 1.2 million 
people in Australia eligible to become citizens 
who have not applied. To encourage them 
the Government is considering changing the 
oath of allegiance to be more truly Australian 
in character. It is also considering reducing 
the residential requirement from three to two 
years and reducing the severity of the English 
language requirements. 

The Migration Amendment Bill 1983 was 
passed by the House of Representatives on 
24 August this year. The Bill seeks to reform 
the Migration Act to remove the discrimina- 
tion between ‘aliens’ — who are not British 
subjects — and other ‘immigrants’ — who are 
British subjects contained in all sections of 
the Act, including criminal deportation provi- 
sions. The Bill treats as equal all non- 
Australian citizens resident here and sets a 
time limit on their liability to criminal de- 
portation of an aggregate of ten years perma- 
nent residence in Australia. Changes have 
been made to those sections of the Act which 
were inimical to peopie’s civil rights. When 
the Human Rights Commission completes its 
review of the Act, the Government will con- 
sider any need for further amendments. | 
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should add that we are considering action to 
repeal the Aliens Act which requires aliens to 
register periodically. Consistent with the pro- 
vision in the Migration Amendment Bill, the 
Government, in May, announced more liberal 
criteria underlining its new criminal deporta- 
tion policy. The purpose of deportation will 
not be to impose a second punishment; its 
main objective will be to protect Australian 
people. The policy affects permanent resi- 
dents who are not Australian citizens and 
who commit serious crimes resulting in a 
sentence of imprisonment for 12 months or 
more. 

Appeal to the Administrative Appeals Tri- 
bunal (AAT) is built into the provisions of the 
Migration Amendment Bill for criminal de- 
portation cases. Where exceptional circumst- 
ances lead me to deport, notwithstanding an 
Administrative Appeals Tribunal recom- 
mendation to the contrary, the Government's 
policy requires me to inform Parliament of 
my reasons for doing so. The Government's 
proposed amendments to the Citizenship Act 
will provide a right of appeal to the AAT in 
refusal of citizenship cases. We have taken 
action on our election commitments in these 
areas. That action demonstrates the Govern- 
ment’s goal of ensuring the rights and priva- 
cy of individuals in all aspects of administra- 
tion. Consistent with this goal, we have also 
acted to improve conditions at Villawood 
Detention Centre. Improvements afford de- 
tainees more privacy, longer visiting hours 
and access to a welfare officer. | sought these 
improvements following my visit to the cen- 
tre in the early days of my Ministry. They 
accord with recommendations made by the 
Human Rights Commission. 


Temporary entry and residence control 


The Labor Government is keen to promote 
Australia’s tourism and business potential. 
We welcome visitors and encourage their 
free movement. No longer will visitors be 
refused entry solely on the grounds of their 
having views incompatible with our own. We 
remain concerned, however, to protect the 
Australian community from circumvention of 
Australia’s migration laws and offences 
under the Migration Act. We think there are 
as many as 50 000 prohibited immigrants in 
Australia, with a further 6000 to 10000 
becoming prohibited immigrants each year. 
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Indications are that about two-thirds of the 
prohibited immigrants work and in doing so, 
deprive legal residents of Australia of em- 
ployment opportunities. Our efforts to locate 
such people will be handled fairly and sensi- 
tively. Enforcing departure is unpleasant but 
essential to fair and proper implementation 
of migration laws and policies. 

Because of the continuing job shortage in 
Australia, stricter measures have been ap- 
plied to the entry of working holidaymakers 
to Australia under international agreements. 
The number of such visas issued will be 
limited to 10 000 in 1983-84, a reduction of 
8000 on the 1982-83 figure. This redresses 
the imbalance against Australia which ex- 
isted before. The Government is also review- 
ing the private overseas student program. It 
has appointed a committee of review to 
report by the end of February 1984. The 
committee is to recommend changes to the 
program, for implementation by 1985, which 
recognise the Government's wish to encour- 
age private overseas students to study in 
Australia without reducing opportunities for 
Australian residents or dramatically increas- 
ing public sector outlays. 


Migrant settlement 


Australia is a multicultural society. Six 
million of our population were either born 
overseas or have at least one overseas-born 
parent. Over 300 languages, including about 
200 Aboriginal languages, are spoken in our 
community. The diversity of the Australian 
society needs to be understood, accepted and 
provided for by Government and non- 
government service providers, and the com- 
munity at large. Different groups must be 
able to interact freely while sharing a com- 
mon commitment to social and national 
ideals and providing common support for 
core institutional arrangements. We must 
give due recognition to legal, political and 
educational institutions and to the use of 
English as our common language for com- 
munication. 

The communique of the National Economic 
Summit Conference of April 1983 declared: 

‘There is acceptance that the future well- 
being of this country depends upon the 
acceptance of the cultural, social and econo- 
mic implications of a multicultural Australia’. 
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But the real test of multiculturalism is not 
merely a commitment to words. Multicultur- 
alism has implications for attitudes and ac- 
tions on the part of all of us and places 
particular responsibilities on those involved 
in serving the needs of migrants. Those 
responsibilities must be reflected in policies 
and programs to meet the needs of the total 
community. Ethnic groups must be free to 
retain and express their ethnic identity if they 
wish to do so, subject to Australian laws, 
without sacrificing their rights of equal access 
to the community's resources. We intend to 
see that multiculturalism does not become a 
vehicle through which certain groups remain 
or become chronically disadvantaged. Conse- 
quently, the Government has made substan- 
tial progress in ensuring that mainstream 
service providers cater for migrants as well as 
for the other constituent members of the 
Australian community. The responsibilities 
for achieving this are spread across a number 
of portfolios administered by my colleagues. 
One example is the announcement by my 
colleague, the Minister for Communications, 
(Mr Duffy), of the provision of initial funding 
in the 1983-84 Budget for a public broadcast- 
ing foundation, expansion of ethnic radio 
through the public broadcasting system, and 
a timetable for the expansion of multicultural 
television Australia wide. These were our 
election commitments. | will also ensure that 
all migrants are informed of the new Medi- 
care arrangements. 

The Government's broad philosophy in 
providing services is to ensure that the 
settlement needs of new arrivals are fully met 
by special programs and that needs which 
apply equally to those born in Australia and 
those who have come from other countries 
are met, wherever possible, by adapting 
mainstream services. The Government's 
approach is to build on community-based 
services where appropriate. This is no simple 
task and requires understanding and co- 
operation by the whole community. Equality 
of access has been boosted by more than 
doubling funds for cost shared translating 
and interpreting services with the states and 
Northern Territory governments. The provi- 
sion of these services in such vital areas as 
health, education and the law will, with State 
co-operation, be considerably expanded. In 
addition, | have the agreement of State 
Ministers to a major review of language 
services to identify deficiencies in service 
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provision and to develop a future policy 
strategy. 

The Government has also advanced and 
redirected the functions of the National 
Accreditation Authority for Translators and 
Interpreters by establishing a registration 
body which will be jointly operated and 
subsidised by the Commonwealth and State 
governments. Other steps include current 
moves to upgrade the quality of Australia’s 
unique Telephone Interpreter Service (TIS) 
through the installation of efficient equip- 
ment to cover even more Australian residents 
on a toll-free basis, and through the develop- 
ment of a computerised information service 
for the TIS operators. 

The Australian Labor Party promised to 
expand substantially the grant in aid scheme 
for community-based welfare workers and to 
boost the funding of migrant resource cen- 
tres. In both these areas, we took immediate 
steps to increase Government support for 
what are essentially self-help programs co- 
operatively administered by the Government 
and the community. Migrant resource centres 
have received a 43 per cent increase in funds, 
bringing the level of funding to $1.5 million. 
This will enable them to upgrade their ser- 
vices, particularly to newly arrived migrants, 
and to assist the unemployed in industrial 
areas which have high concentrations of 
non-English speakers. Increasing the grant in 
aid scheme by $1.6 million a year will provide 
60 additional grants. This raises funding to a 
level of almost $5 million a year and enables 
a greater response to the particular needs of 
newly established ethnic communities, the 
special needs of migrant women, and the 
problems of unemployed migrant youth. 
Agencies assisting ethnic aged and those 
developing welfare rights programs for mig- 
rants are being encouraged to apply by 
advertisements for grant in aid applications. 

The most critical need of migrants is ability 
to communicate in English. We have addres- 
sed serious deficiencies in existing programs, 
as promised. We have provided funds to put 
the State Adult Migrant Education Service on 
a fully professional and permanent basis 
through increasing permanent employment 
opportunities for teachers. Arrangements are 
under way to establish a new materials and 
syllabus development centre to increase the 
effectiveness of English language teaching 
through better professional support. Addi- 
tional funds have been made available to 
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expand and improve occupational English 
classes for migrants in the workplace. 

The Government has taken initiatives to 
improve the position of migrant women and 
to assist their settlement in Australia. Our 
goal is equal opportunity for all people within 
Australia. Migrant women suffer particular 
disadvantages relating to health, occupation- 
al health and safety, psychiatric care, discri- 
mination in employment, sexual harassment, 
and learning English as a second language. 
We have made progress in fulfilling our 
election commitments by establishing a mig- 
rant women’s desk in the Department of 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs; providing 
substantial funds for child care facilities in 
association with community-based English 
language classes; extending to migrant 
women in the community child care facilities 
currently provided for women attending En- 
glish language classes at migrant centres; 
and allocating funds within the national 
women’s emergency services program for 
the employment of ethnic workers at 
women’s refuges. Migrant women will also 
benefit from the range of other settlement 
initiatives offered by the Government. 

The Government has also reviewed sub- 
stantial components of post-arrival programs 
and services for migrants established under 
previous governments. Our review covered 
the areas of education, employment, welfare, 
the law and civil rights, interpreting- 
translating, and the arts and media. | have 
arranged for the printing of a booklet outlin- 
ing the results of that review. Some substan- 
tial changes have been made, particularly in 
improving information services to new set- 
tlers and welfare facilities to small, newly 
arrived and under-resourced ethnic groups. 
We expect further assessment may be 
needed and are committed to a major review 
of post-arrival programs and services in 1986. 
The Government's objective is to improve 
and upgrade co-ordination across post- 
arrival services for migrants. A co-ordinating 
committee of senior officials from a number 
of Commonwealth departments, the Commit- 
tee on Post-arrival Programs and Services for 
Migrants, will report at least annually on the 
implementation of Government decisions on 
post-arrival programs and services for mig- 
rants. 

In addition, we have reached agreement 
with State Ministers that regional consulta- 
tive arrangements will be strengthened to 
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avoid unnecessary overlaps in services and 
to minimise any tensions between commun- 
ity groups. Our commitment to assist ethnic 
organisations to act as advocates for ethnic 
groups and individuals has also been acted 
on, and the Federation of Ethnic Communi- 
ties Councils of Australia has received our 
strong financial support. The Government is 
determined to expand efforts aimed at impro- 
ving inter-group relations at the same time as 
we undertake community education initia- 
tives which will have an impact on all Austra- 
lian residents. This was one of my objectives 
when | established the review of the opera- 
tion and administration of the Australian 
Institute of Multicultural Affairs — AIMA. The 
Government will ensure that migration and 
ethnic affairs policies and programs continue 
to be responsive to the needs of the Austra- 
lian community. We are establishing a 
National Population Council, as promised, 
which will provide an important source of 
advice across a range of population, ethnic 
affairs, and migration matters. 

Today | have indicated that, in our first 
eight months of office, the Government has 
made important advances across the range of 
its pre-election strategy and commitments. 
This has involved a re-ordering of priorities 
and changes in direction, and has required 
some tough decisions at a time when re- 
sources are not readily available. Our actions 
show that we are not pursuing short-term 
stop-gap measures; our efforts are directed 
to the continued development of Australia as 
a multicultural society. We are committed to 
migration policies and laws incorporating our 
humane and non-discriminatory approach. 
We are determined to make citizenship more 
attainable for those with an entitlement to it. 
The Government's actions include improving 
English language learning programs and in- 
jecting funds into other post-arrival programs 
and services with special emphases on the 
needs of disadvantaged groups. 

We are determined to improve the quality 
of access of migrants to all community 
programs and services. Our efforts involve 
improving intergroup relations and undertak- 
ing community education initiatives to the 
benefit of all residents of Australia. The Labor 
Government intends to pursue a policy of a 
steady migration intake. The Government will 
also ensure that the programs and services 
for the community at large cater adequately 
for migrants. In addition, special services will 
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be provided, wherever necessary, to facilitate 
migrant settlement and integration into the 
community. Australia in 1983 is a multicultu- 
ral nation. We believe that all residents of 
Australia should enjoy equal rights and 
opportunities and be free of discrimination 
and injustice. 


Foreign aid: constructive co- 
operative projects 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 1 November: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 23 August 
1983: 

Will he undertake a prompt program of 
down-grading military and military suppor- 
tive aid including transport, roads and com- 
munications under military direction, or with 
restricted access for journalists, civilians and 
minority groups until Australia’s aid target of 
0.7 per cent of GNP is reached, giving priority 
to constructive co-operative projects which 
benefit disadvantaged communities and 
avoiding all untied grants to military dicta- 
torships including Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines; if not, why not. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

The main objective of Australia’s develop- 
ment assistance program is to make a real 
contribution to the economic growth and 
social advancement of developing countries 
recognising that the value of aid to develop- 
ment is in assisting the recipient to become 
more self reliant. The aid program already 
gives priority to constructive co-operative 
projects which benefit disadvantaged com- 
munities in developing countries. For exam- 
ple, official aid given through non- 
government organisations is largely directed 
to help at the grass roots level in recipient 
countries. Also many of the bilateral projects 
supported in the aid program, such as prim- 
ary health care or village water supply pro- 
jects, are directed towards assisting the poor 
and deprived. 

The balance in the aid program between 
grass roots assistance and development 
directed toward promoting broader based 
growth at a regional or national level is an 
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important issue and is included in the terms 
of reference for the high level committee, 
chaired by Sir Gordon Jackson, which | have 
established to review Australia’s overseas aid 
program and report on its future form and 
direction. 

The Government endorses the United Na- 
tions target of providing 0.7 per cent of GNP 
as ODA. While it will endeavour to meet the 
target as quickly as possible, the Government 
must take into account not only the needs of 
developing countries, but also Australia’s 
own economic circumstances and capacity to 
assist. 

Apart from budgetary support assistance 
given to Papua New Guinea, no untied grants 
are given to developing countries through 
Australia’s aid program. PNG is the only 
country to which we provide direct financial 
assistance, reflecting the special relationship 
between the two countries. Bilateral aid 
directed to other recipients is provided pre- 
dominantly in the form of goods and services 
obtained in Australia. 

Military aid and military supportive aid is 
provided to developing countries through the 
defence co-operation program which is the 
responsibility of the Minister for Defence. A 
small proportion of this aid is counted as 
Official Development Assistance (ODA) 
where the activities undertaken assist econo- 
mic and social development and are there- 
fore classified by the Development Assist- 
ance Committee (DAC) of the OECD as ODA. 
In 1982-83 an amount of $7.2m was spent on 
defence co-operation activities which qual- 
ified as ODA and this represents approx- 
imately 1 per cent of the total ODA for 
1982-83. The kinds of activity undertaken 
include mapping, malaria control studies and 
assistance with rural water supplies. 


Passport applications 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 November: 


Mr Maher asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 23 August 1983: 

(1) Is a naturalised Australian required to 
supply a birth certificate when application is 
made for a passport; if so, why. 

(2) What assistance will a citizen receive 
where an overseas birth certificate can only 
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be obtained with great delay, expense or 
inconvenience. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) All Australian citizens are now re- 
quested to submit a full birth certificate with 
passport applications. The requirement 
stems from consideration of the recom- 
mendations of the Stewart Royal Commis- 
sion report on passports. In some States it is 
possible for Australian citizens to change 
their names legally as many times as they 
wish. When this has been done, a new extract 
of birth may be issued showing the new 
name, This might provide the opportunity, for 
anyone wishing to do so, to obtain a new 
passport on each change of name while still 
in possession of another valid passport. The 
full birth certificate establishes the name at 
birth, and in the present redevelopment of 
the passport computer system, the name at 
birth of all applicants will be recorded as a 
base name against which can be cross refer- 
enced any name the applicant may subse- 
quently choose to use. 

(2) Where an applicant has an urgent need 
to travel and/or has insufficient time to obtain 
a birth certificate from overseas, the applicant 
may be issued with a restricted validity 
Passport on production of a certificate of 
citizenship. This passport would be extended 
to full validity once the birth certificate has 
been submitted to a passports office. Special 
arrangements can also be made for appli- 
cants who, for legitimate reasons, are able to 
demonstrate that they cannot obtain an over- 
seas birth certificate. 


South East Asia 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 November: 


Senator Kilgariff asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 15 September 1983: 

(1) Is it desirable for Australia to create a 
closer relationship with South East Asian 
countries; if so, in what way does the Govern- 
ment see this being achieved. 

(2) Will the Government be considering in 
the long term, seeking membership of the 
Association of South East Asian Nations. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
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answer to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) The Labor Party came into government 
with a firm commitment to further Australia’s 
relationship with its South East Asian neigh- 
bours. It is this Government's belief that 
Australia should enjoy close relations with 
South East Asia. We have sought to achieve 
this, in particular, by consolidating and 
strengthening our existing dialogue rela- 
tionship with ASEAN. The ASEAN-Australia 
Economic Co-operation Program — (AAECP), 
the ASEAN-Australia Forum, the ASEAN- 
Australia consultative meetings, and the 
ASEAN-plus Foreign Ministers’ meetings, are 
all important aspects of our dialogue rela- 
tionship. Australia’s friendship with ASEAN, 
however, does not preclude it from develop- 
ing mature and productive relationships with 
the other countries in South East Asia. We 
look forward to peace and stability for all 
nations of South East Asia, and we support 
ASEAN’s concept of a zone of peace, freedom 
and neutrality for the region. 

(2) In view of the economic and social 
dissimilarities between Australia and ASEAN, 
we believe that at present the ASEAN- 
Australia dialogue outlined above is a more 
appropriate and mutually profitable rela- 
tionship than would be Australian mem- 
bership of ASEAN. | believe that the present 
dialogue enjoyed by Australia has satisfied 
many of the needs which first caused this 
question to be raised in the 1970s and has 
proven mutually beneficial to both sides. 


Foreign aid 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 November: 


Mr Wells asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs upon notice, on 8 September 1983: 

(1) Which countries are currently reci- 
pients of Australian Government aid. 

(2) Is he able to indicate which of these 
countries do not provide their citizens with all 
of the following democratic institutions: free 
elections, trial by jury and freedom of speech. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Listed below are the recipients of Au- 
stralian aid in 1982-83 as well as the value of 
the aid received. 
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Bilateral Aid by Country 
Year ended 30 June 1983 





Recipient Area/Country 





TUKEY anre ar aeiae o eee 








Africa 
North of Sahara 
Algeria oons enirn nirani i ed 59 


EQYPU EE EET ENA 


South of Sahara 

Botswana ........0..600.0ccc cece ceeccceeee errer 
COMOIOS eni e d eked cocks dene 
Ethiopia «0.2.0.0... cee ceeeeeeeee eae es 
Gamla se mana n e e aE a 


LTE TEE AA E EEE 
Lesotho... seca ea a E 
Madagascar... 
Malawi.. ccce 
Mauritius, ...........000.0.00. 
Mozambique 
Nigeria... 
Rwanda anura ea e ane 
Senegal: aui koe cero amre AT ENET 
Seychelles.........00......... 
Sierra Leone 
Somalia ...........cccccccsccnscesescenercasseseees 






Swaziland..........0..0..00... 
Tanzania a.a 
Uganda... 
Zambia a.ra 


East African Community... 
Unallocated .......0...000..... 


America 
North or Central 
Bahamas... cece 59 
Dominican Republic 
Jamaica ........... 





West Indies 
Antigua. ci nacec iaaa eiie Ta 35 
Dominica... cece cece eee 35 
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Recipient Area/Country $000 
Grenada... errre 39 
St. Lucia 41 
St. Vincent 56 
Unallocated 6 

OCA Se cows ev a on a A 645 
South 
Argentina 4 
Brazil 8 
Chile 10 
Ecuador 20 
Guyana 11 
POPs 02533 cota dvd ey ch hbase ans easton 18 
Total ass ea reco ye bees ates 71 
Unallocated America.........................- 349 
Total America .............0...cc cc ceeeeec eee eees 1 065 
Asia 
Middle East 
JOM ans. cei E AE Gots hse cheney 527 
Lebanon 4 126 
Sas E AAA ES 61 
Yemen, Arab Republic............00...00..... 72 
Yemen, Democratic 11 
Unallocated iian pedag renee 66 
Totala gara a A k 4 893 
South 
Bangladesh ccr 21 501 
Bhütam eea eaaa TA EAS 559 
Búrma eeraa aa a EAT PARAR TAT 12 633 
India- enaa uns a e E 2 079 
Maldives, Republic of 458 
Nepalo oeron rrn enat 1 509 
Pakistan 7 569 
Sri Lanka 8 882 
NOtalie cists a iain nel ee aoa 55 190 
East 
China, People’s Rep. ......................6068 
Hong Kong oieee 
Indonesia ..........0... 
Kampuchea ...................... 


Korea, Republic of 
BOS vessel aa oaae 

Malaysia «0.0.0.0... eee 
Philippines 0.a 
Singapore aeee 
Thailand... ee 

Vietnam |... eee 
Unallocated ....000000.0 ce eec eee eceeee 


Oceania 
Cook Islands l...a eeceecc cena 
Fiiss 
Kiribati 
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CC ee 








NIG EE theca deene (u's A ENT 
Papua New Guinea 
Pacific Islands (US) 
Polynesia, French aaan. 
Solomon Islands «2.000000... 
Tokelau Islands «0.000.000. cece. 
Tonga 
Tuvalu 


Total Oceania... 
Unspecified World... 
World Total... 


(2) | do not consider it appropriate, in the 
context of Australia’s aid program, to com- 
ment on or make judgements about the 
extent to which certain institutional benefits 
are enjoyed by the peoples of any country 
receiving Australian aid. A basic aim of the 
Australian aid program is to contribute to the 
overall social and economic advancement of 
the peoples in developing countries, includ- 
ing the poorest and most deprived sectors of 
the community. 


Destruction of Korean airliner 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 10 November: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 4 October 
1983: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to a news 
bulletin dated 20 September 1983, from the 
Soviet Embassy in Canberra. 

(2) Is he able to say (a) when condolences 
were expressed by Soviet leaders for the loss 
of life in the Korean airliner flight 007 on 1 
September 1983, and who were those lead- 
ers, (b) whether the flight’s departure from 
Alaska was delayed for 40 minutes with no 
explanation, (c) whether the USA intelligence 
satellite Ferret D as a result of this delay, 
appeared over the Chukchi Peninsula and 
flew east of Kamchatka and the Kurile Islands 
for some 12 minutes just before the airliner 
entered Soviet air space, thus monitoring 
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Soviet radio activity in the region, (d) 
whether, on its next orbit of 96 minutes, 
Ferret D flew over Kamchatka while the 
airliner was entering Soviet air space over 
strategic facilities in southern Kamchatka, (e) 
whether the satellite then detected an 
approximate doubling of Soviet radio activ- 
ity, (f) whether the satellite on a 3rd orbit 
appeared north of Yakutsk one minute before 
the airliner entered Sakhalin air space, re- 
cording all additionally switched-on electro- 
nic devices of Soviet anti-aircraft defence in 
the region, (g) whether the airliner’s flight 
was continuously within Theus radio naviga- 
tion system Loran-C which permits constant 
location of a plane, and (h) whether 2 RC-135 
reconnaissance planes, 2 Orions, an E-3A 
(AWACS) plane and a USA frigate Badget 
monitored the airliner’s flight and that of 
Soviet interceptor planes for the USA. 

(3) Will he support calls of the USA or 
other nations for an inquiry into this incident 
under the auspices of the UN or the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) (a) On 6 September a Soviet statement 
on the incident was issued containing an 
expression of regret for the loss of life. This 
was attributed to the Soviet leadership, with- 
out identifying any individuals by name. On 
29 September a statement was put out in the 
name of Mr Andropov which contained a 
similar expression of regret. 

(b) KAL 007 departed Anchorage at 4 a.m. 
local time, instead of at the scheduled depar- 
ture time of 3.20 a.m. The U.S. authorities 
have stated that this delay was due to strong 
tail winds which would otherwise have 
caused the aircraft to arrive in Seoul before 
the scheduled ETA of 6 a.m. Korean time. 
Operating regulations at Seoul international 
airport restrict aircraft arrivals between 12 
midnight and 6 a.m. 

(c) to (h) These points have been raised by 
the Soviet Union in support of its allegation 
that KAL 007 was sent by the United States on 
a spying mission over Soviet territory. It 
should be noted that the Soviet authorities 
have produced no plausible evidence what- 
soever in support of this allegation. The U.S. 
Government has publicly stated that there is 
absolutely no truth to the assertion that the 
U.S. uses civilian airliners for intelligence 
purposes, and it has categorically denied that 
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KAL 007 was involved in any intelligence 
gathering mission. 

The Soviet news bulletin to which the 
honourable member's question refers 
attempts to claim that the flight of KAL 007 
was co-ordinated with a number of U.S. 
intelligence operations taking place in the 
region. The U.S. has never denied that an 
RC-135 aircraft had been carrying out a 
routine reconnaissance mission in interna- 
tional airspace off the east cost of Kamchatka 
several hours before the shoot-down of KAL 
007. However, at the press conference given 
in Moscow on 9 September Marshal Ogarkov 
indicated that Soviet radar actually followed 
the divergence of the flight paths of the two 
aircraft. Moreover, the RC-135 never com- 
municated with KAL 007 and at the time the 
Korean aircraft was destroyed the RC-135 had 
already been on the ground for about an 
hour, some 2000 kms away. 

While the United States does not make 
public details of the operations of its 
intelligence-gathering satellites, the U.S. 
Government has stated that there is absolute- 
ly nothing to the Soviet contention that KAL 
007 delayed its departure from Anchorage to 
synchronise its approach to Kamchatka with 
the flight of any American satellite. As to the 
question of the monitoring of KAL 007’s flight 
by the United States, it is clear from the 
available information that while the aircraft 
was off-course over Soviet territory it was 
beyond the range of U.S. radar, either civilian 
or military. Moreover, it should be noted that 
the kind of information regarding the flight 
which was subsequently released by the 
United States, including transcripts of the 
Soviet pilots’ conversations with their ground 
control, is based on data which was not 
analysed until some time after the event. The 
fact that the U.S. and Japanese authorities 
were able later to piece together an account 
of KAL 007’s tracking and destruction by the 
Soviet military (an account which differs in 
important respects from that provided by the 
USSR) in no way proves, therefore, that the 
aircraft was ‘under their control’. 

(3) The Government has from the outset 
taken the view that all the circumstances 
which led to this tragedy should be thorough- 
ly investigated by the competent internation- 
al civil aviation authorities. An investigation 
under the auspices of the Secretary-General 
of ICAO, the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganisation, is currently in progress and a 
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report is expected by mid-December. The 
Government hopes that the Soviet Union will 
see fit to co-operate fully in this investigation. 
There have also been reports that a Soviet 
state investigatory commission has been 
meeting to examine the circumstances of the 
South Korean airliner’s entering Soviet air- 
space, but there has been no public release of 
any of the findings of this commission. 


Changes to the Trade 
Commissioner Service 


Following is a statement on the review of the 
Trade Commissioner Service which was 
announced in Parliament by the Minister for 
Trade, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 10 
November: 


This report, which has been prepared at my 
request by a panel with senior business and 
Government representation, gives effect to 
the Government's undertaking announced at 
the opening of Parliament in April this year to 
review the Trade Commissioner Service with 
a view to improving its effectiveness. | spoke 
briefly about the review in this Chamber on 4 
October 1983 when addressing the approp- 
riations provided in the Budget for export 
industries in 1983-84. 

| would like to pay tribute to the members 
of the panel — whom | believe have done an 
excellent job and given generously of their 
time to help this country. 

The review has been prepared at a time 
when international trading conditions are the 
most difficult the world has experienced in 
the post-war period. In recent years Austra- 
lia’s export performance has been poor. | 
noted in a recent speech when opening my 
Department's new office in the Melbourne 
World Trade Centre that Australia’s share of 
world exports has fallen from 1.7 per cent in 
1970 to 1.3 per cent in 1982. Moreover, we 
have lost market share in important markets 
such as Japan, U.S., EEC and the ASEAN 
countries. Clearly there is a need to revitalise 
Australia’s export oriented industries. It is 
against this background that | called for a 
review of the Trade Commissioner Service to 
ensure that it provides the maximum support 
for our exporting industries. 

The Government attaches very high im- 
portance to the Trade Commissioner Service. 
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A strong, resourceful and adaptable Service 
in the changing and increasingly competitive 
world trading environment in the 1980s and 
beyond will be essential if Australia is to turn 
the tide on the declining trading performance 
| have mentioned. 

| believe it is widely recognised that the 
Trade Commissioner Service has performed 
a valuable service to the exporting commun- 
ity since its inception 50 years ago. But in 
recent years the Service has lacked clear 
direction and clearly defined priorities. 

On the basis of this report and follow-up 
discussions | have had with members of the 
panel, | now intend to implement a program 
of changes which will include: 

@ upgrading the management of the Trade 
Commissioner Service — including the 
assignment of a very senior official as the 
Director of the Service; 

@ more short-term contract appointments of 
suitably qualified and experienced people 
from the private sector; 

è greater emphasis on training and retrain- 
ing for Trade Commissioners — both in 
linguistics and in commercial courses; 

@ longer periods of assignment for Trade 
Commissioners in Australia between post- 
ings — to keep them in touch with develop- 
ments in Australian industry and increase 
opportunities for them to advise industry 
on export opportunities; 

è a better career structure for Trade Commis- 
sioners; 

è re-assignment of some Trade Commission- 
ers, both in Australia and overseas, to 
provide a more targetted approach to key 
markets (such as China, Japan, USA and 
the Middle East); 

è the appointment of several special trade 
representatives to cover key areas; 

® increased flexibility in short-term move- 
ments of Trade Commissioners to reduce 
reaction time to new market opportunities; 

è greater emphasis on co-ordinating the 
efforts of Trade Commissioners and other 
Australian trade, statutory and commercial 
organisations; 

è greater use of Trade Commissioners in 
Australian regional centres — particularly 
in assisting small and medium size firms to 
identify and assess export opportunities; 

è a continuing review of office systems (par- 
ticularly data bases) and communication 
facilities available to Trade Commission- 
ers; and 
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è allocation of personnel resources to take 
account of the growth in importance of 
Government-to-Government trade. 

It is important for Australia to design a 
proper external commercial strategy for the 
next decade and the Trade Commissioner 
Service will play a crucial role in its imple- 
mentation. | believe the foregoing action is 
clear evidence of this Government's deter- 
mination to assist the private sector in impro- 
ving our export performance — and to correct 
several major anomalies identified in the 
report (such as the $1.5 billion in offsets 
opportunities currently outstanding against 
existing contracts). 


Deployment of U.S. nuclear 
missiles 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 15 November: 


Senator Chipp asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 4 October: 

(1) Does the Minister for Foreign Affairs’ 
answer to question with notice (Hansard, 20 
September 1983, p. 820) mean that the Gov- 
ernment accepts that deployment and en- 
dorses the deployment of Cruise and Per- 
shing missiles. 

(2) Has the Government made its own 
assessment of the situation using Australian 
intelligence agencies or has the Government 
relied on a United States assessment of the 
situation. 

(3) Has the Government considered 
alternative viewpoints such as that provided 
by the Centre for Defence Information in 
Washington, a research group staffed by 
retired senior U.S. military officers, which 
stated in its publication Defence Monitor 
(v.XIl No. 4, 1983): 

The fact of the matter is that the Soviet 
Union for more than 20 years has been able 
to devastate all of Western Europe with 
nuclear weapons just as we have been able 
to devastate the Soviet Union. The SS20 
missile has made no substantial change in 
the nuclear threat to Europe. 

(4) Is the Government aware that the Cen- 
tre for Defence Information has stated that 
not only are the Cruise and Pershing missiles 
unnecessary but also that: 
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The small size and mobility of cruise 
missiles will make it almost impossible to 
verify nuclear arms reduction agreements. 
The similarity between conventional and 
nuclear armed cruise missiles exacerbates 
the verification problem. Cruise missiles 
threaten an end to effective arms control. 
(5) What is the Government's assessment 

of these extremely serious critiques of United 
States nuclear policy which have been raised 
by eminently qualified United States military 
officials. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator's question: 

(1) The Government does not see a need 
for it to endorse decisions other countries 
make for their defence. In this case it under- 
stands the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
decision. The Government is strongly com- 
mitted to progress on disarmament and arms 
control especially in relation to nuclear 
weapons. It has repeatedly stated its hope 
that the superpowers will be able to reach 
agreements in the START and INF negotia- 
tions leading to qualitative restraints and 
quantitative reductions in arsenals. In the INF 
negotiations the Government wishes to see a 
balanced, equitable and verifiable agreement 
which reduces and ultimately eliminates 
intermediate-range nuclear missiles on a 
global basis. It believes that an agreement 
which led to the elimination of an entire class 
of nuclear weapons would be a major 
achievement. The NATO deployments are 
scheduled to commence in December 1983. 
Initial preparations for these deployments are 
well underway. In the event that it is not 
possible for the United States and the Soviet 
Union to reach an agreement in the INF 
negotiations before deployment, the Govern- 
ment accepts that deployments will go ahead 
to counter the present Soviet advantage in 
intermediate-range ballistic missiles. Not- 
withstanding any such development the Gov- 
ernment will urge that the superpowers 
should continue their efforts to reach an 
agreement on INF. 

(2) The Government assesses such issues 
independently on the basis of all available 
information and the views of its own 
advisers. 

(3) and (4) Yes. 

(5) The Government is aware that debate 
within NATO over NATO’s nuclear weapons 
strategy is as old as NATO itself. Eminent 
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persons on both sides of the debate have 
made substantial contributions to it. The 
views advanced by the Centre for Defense 
Information have their supporters but consti- 
tute only one side of the debate. For example, 
the Centre’s view recorded in the third part of 
the question that ‘the SS20 missile has made 
no substantial change in the nuclear threat to 
Europe’ is not shared by the sixteen govern- 
ments that constitute the NATO alliance. It 
was the Soviet Union’s deployment of the 
SS20 that provoked NATO's response in the 
form of its decision to modernise inter- 
mediate-range nuclear forces through the 
deployment of cruise and Pershing II missiles 
in the event that negotiations to limit this 
class of weapons proved fruitless. Similar 
considerations apply to the Centre’s views on 
cruise missiles recorded in the fourth part of 
the question. Cruise missiles constitute only 
one part of the superpowers’ nuclear arsen- 
als. Although it is generally conceded that 
cruise missiles pose problems of verification, 
many hold the view that these are not 
insurmountable. In SALT Il for example, it 
proved possible for the superpowers to agree 
on arrangements, accepted by both sides, 
which imposed verifiable limits on air laun- 
ched cruise missiles. 


Strait of Hormuz 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 16 November: 


Senator Gareth Evans — On 18 October 
1983 Senator Sir John Carrick asked me, as 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, without notice: 

| ask firstly, how seriously does the Govern- 
ment view the threat by Iran to block the 
Strait of Hormuz? Secondly, have there been 
any discussions by the United States or 
United Kingdom Governments with Australia 
towards any Australian commitment to a task 
force to act in the event of such a blockade? If 
so, what is their nature? Thirdly, what actions 
would be envisaged for such a task force? 
Fourthly, has the Australian Government 
taken any steps at all at the international or 
bilateral level to attempt to mitigate the 
possibility of the closure of the Strait; and 
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finally, and specifically, has the Government 
had any talks with the Iraqi Government 
particularly to urge that Government not to 
provoke this very serious danger by the use 
of Exocet-type missiles? 

In my response to the Senator on 18 
October, | provided answers to a number of 
these points, but advised that | would seek 
further advice from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
provided the following additional information 
in response to the honourable senator's 
question: 

Australia has not made a direct approach to 
iraq in relation to its conduct of the war with 
iran. The Government understands that Iraq 
has already used Exocet missiles in the war. 
Our present concern is mainly that the supply 
to Iraq of Super-Etendard aircraft (which can 
carry Exocet missiles) could create a climate 
in which they could be a dangerous escala- 
tion of the conflict. 

Australia has maintained a scrupulously 
neutral position in relation to the war and has 
publicly expressed its concern about the 
possible escalation of the conflict. The Gov- 
ernment continues to hope that both sides 
might be able to agree to a ceasefire and the 
negotiation of their differences. 


Cyprus 


Following are extracts from a statement to 
Parliament by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, MP, on 16 November: 


The Government learned with great con- 
cern last night that the self-styled Turkish 
Federated State of Cyprus had passed a 
resolution approving the establishment of a 
so-called Turkish Republic of Northern Cyp- 
rus and a declaration of independence. The 
Foreign Minister immediately brought this 
matter to my attention and issued a state- 
ment.* 





* See news release issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on 15 November and appearing on page 745 of 
this issue of AFAR. 
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In that statement the Foreign Minister 
condemned this declaration and called for it 
to be withdrawn. | hope that I will be speaking 
for all honourable members when | say that 
here today | reiterate that condemnation and 
that call. In his statement of last night, the 
Foreign Minister indicated that Australia 
would be taking immediate steps to urge the 
Government of Turkey to use whatever influ- 
ence it might have with the Turkish commun- 
ity on Cyprus to withdraw this declaration. 
Unfortunately we have since learned that the 
Government of Turkey has recognised this 
unilateral declaration of independence by the 
Turkish community on Cyprus. This morning 
the Secretary to the Department of Foreign 
Affairs called in the Turkish charge d’affaires 
to express regret at this action by the Turkish 
Government. The establishment of this so- 
called republic is in violation of international 
law. It is in specific violation of a number of 
United Nations Security Council resolutions 
to which Australia subscribes and it endan- 
gers the peace and stability of this troubled 
area. 

The division of Cyprus since 1974 has 
caused a great deal of human suffering which 
can only be worsened following this recent 
development. Australia’s commitment to a 
United Nations force in Cyprus and the 
presence in Cyprus of the Australian civilian 
police contingent automatically involve us in 
international efforts to deal with the situation 
created by this irresponsible action. | am 
certain that | will be speaking for the whole of 
the House when | say that we hope that a 
negotiated settlement can be achieved as 
soon as possible which will ensure the unity, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of Cyprus 
and which will safeguard the legitimate in- 
terests of both communities on the island. 
We will strongly support international efforts 
to this end, including through the United 
Nations. We urge on all parties restraint in 
this dangerous situation. 

Finally, the Foreign Minister has met today 
with the High Commissioner for Cyprus and 
separately with the Greek Vice-Minister re- 
sponsible for Greeks abroad, Mr Fotilas, who 
is with us today, and with the Greek Ambas- 
sador. The Foreign Minister has done that to 
emphasise our support for the continuing 
unity, sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
Cyprus and our condemnation and non- 
recognition of this declaration of independ- 
ence. 
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Work in progress on the roadworks project in Zamboanga del Sur, Philippines, funded under the 
Australian Development Assistance Program. {AIS photo.) 


Australian aid to the Philippines 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 29 November: 


Mr Kent — | direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Has the Minister 
seen the Australian Broadcasting Corporation 
program and Press articles concerning Au- 
stralia’s aid project on the island of Samar in 
the Philippines, which it is claimed is assist- 
ing in supporting the Marcos regime? In view 
of the Australian Labor Party's policy that 
overseas aid should not be given as a means 
of securing political or military advantage 
and the serious reservations that have been 
expressed in the media, does the Minister 
consider that there is justification for discon- 
tinuing this project? Finally, would the Minis- 
ter agree with me that Australia’s aid in the 
region should be aimed at the eradication of 
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extreme poverty and should be given without 
any political ties? 

Mr Hayden — | have not seen the programs 
to which the honourable member referred. 
However, | am aware of the case of Northern 
Samar and of the controversy which con- 
tinues to surround that project which was 
undertaken by the last Government in about 
1978-79. My reading of the relevant docu- 
ments suggests that, at best, the economics 
of the program are highly questionable and 
that, more likely, it is not a viable economic 
proposal. When the second stage of the 
program was presented to me | required that 
some alterations be integrated into the prog- 
ram so that some of the proposals for con- 
crete highways were changed and all- 
weather gravel-surface roads were substi- 
tuted. A number of other adjustments were 
made. | still have doubts about the economic 
viability of the project. Nonetheless, the pro- 
ject is well developed. Sometimes, much as 
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one may not like making these sorts of 
decisions, one must weigh up the political 
considerations. | am sure they would have 
weighed on the mind of the last Government 
and | have not sought to embarrass it on this 
matter. 

In relation to the military use of the high- 
way, | am not sure what the figures are in 
relation to Northern Samar, but in the case of 
Zamboanga del Sur, concerning which simi- 
lar criticisms were made, survey material 
made available to the Australian Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau, which it has passed 
on to me, suggests that utilisation of the road 
by the military is under 2 per cent of the total 
utilisation. If roads are put down obviously 
military forces will use them, as will a lot of 
other groups. | am sure no one would argue 
that road construction should not proceed 
because drunken drivers are a risk to the 
security of people and they will use high- 
ways. It is an incidental. The evidence in 
Zamboanga del Sur is in fact that there has 
been a substantial improvement in income 
levels as a consequence of that program 
being developed there. 

The final questions raised by the honour- 
able member to which | should address 
myself is whether our aid should be provided, 
| presume exclusively, for the elimination of 
poverty and without any political require- 
ments tied to it. | am not quite clear what the 
honourable member has in mind in regard to 
political requirements. | am unaware of any. 
Certainly | cannot recall seeing any reference 
in any of the papers | have seen to any 
political requirements being imposed on the 
recipients of this aid. But | say to the honour- 
able member that while there is fairly actively 
promoted in Australia by some committed 
and well-intentioned groups, for whom | have 
a great deal of respect, a campaign based on 
the argument that all aid should be grass 
roots aid — whatever that might mean — and 
none should for infrastructure, that is not a 
view which I share. In fact, it is a view which | 
hotly dispute. | believe that there ought to be 
a blend of both. | think that it has to be 
recognised that infrastructural development 
is essential if the rate of economic growth in 
these areas is to be accelerated. If that is not 
accepted the rate of improvement in the 
condition of all people, including the poor 
people of these particular countries, is going 
to be much slower than it otherwise would 
be. 
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Overseas aid 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 29 November: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 24 August 1983: 

(1) Did the United Nations Conference on 
Least Developed Countries (LDC) in 1981 
decide that developed countries should pro- 
vide 0.15 per cent of their national product to 
the LDCs. 

(2) Did Australia support such a target. 

(3) Was Bangladesh the only country to be 
an LDC of the ten top recipient countries of 
Australian bilateral aid. 

(4) Of a total of 56 countries which receive 
such aid from Australia are only 12 LDCs and 
do they receive altogether less than 11 per 
cent of the total bilateral project aid budget. 

(5) Does Indonesia, which is a country with 
fewer poor and generally in better economic 
conditions than India, receive 33 per cent of 
Australia’s bilateral project aid whilst India 
receives 2 per cent. 

(6) Was Pakistan the second largest reci- 
pient of Australian food aid in 1980-81, even 
though they exported 1.1 million tonnes of 
milled rice in that year, thus being the third 
largest exporter in the world behind Thailand 
and USA. 

(7) What action does the Government in- 
tend to take to redress the situation. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answers to the honourable senator's ques- 
tion: 

(1) The United Nations Conference on 
Least Developed Countries adopted by con- 
sensus a resolution entitled ‘The Substantial 
New Program of Action for the 1980s for the 
Least Developed Countries’ which stated that 
‘most donors of Official Development Assist- 
ance (ODA) will devote in the coming years 
0.15 per cent of their gross national product 
to the least developed countries (LDCs). 
Others will double their ODA to the LDCs in 
the same period. Taken together, these 
efforts are likely to achieve, by 1985, a 
doubling of official development assistance 
to the LDCs, compared to the transfers to 
them during the last five years’. 

(2) Australia supported the consensus re- 
solution. The Australian delegation said that 
‘Australia intends to maintain the flow of its 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, met the French Foreign Minister, Mr Claude Cheysson (right), during 





the latter's visit to Australia in November. (AIS photo.) 


development resources within the context of 
its regional priorities and was concerned to 
direct its development assistance to those 
believed to have the greatest need. This has 
already resulted in more than a doubling of 
our assistance to LDCs over the period 1978- 
81. 

(3) Among the first ten recipients of Au- 
stralian bilateral aid in 1981-82, Bangladesh 
and Tanzania are classified as least de- 
veloped countries. 

(4) In 1981-82 Australian bilateral aid totall- 
ing $64.4m was given to 16 least developed 
countries. These countries received 10.4 per 
cent of total bilateral project aid in that year. 

(5) In 1981-82 Indonesia received 6.7 per 
cent of Australia’s total aid program, a very 
large proportion of which was provided as 
project aid. Indonesia's share of Australia’s 
bilateral project aid in that year was accor- 
dingly 30.3 per cent. The corresponding fi- 
gures for India, which is not classified by the 
United Nations as a least developed country, 
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were 0.3 and 0.9 per cent respectively. 

(6) Pakistan received 26150 tonnes of 
wheat in 1980-81 and was the second largest 
recipient of Australian food aid (wheat) in that 
year. Almost 50 per cent of Australian food 
aid supplied through bilateral and multilater- 
al channels to Pakistan in that year was 
earmarked for use on emergency relief for 
Afghan refugees. Commodities supplied to 
the emergency relief effort consisted of 
wheat, high protein biscuits, milk powder, 
sugar and vegetable oil. No rice was sup- 
plied. In 1980-81 Pakistan was a net importer 
of wheat (300 000 tons). 

(7) A high level committee, chaired by Sir 
Gordon Jackson, has been commissioned to 
undertake a major review of Australia’s offi- 
cial aid program. The committee will enquire 
into all aspects of Australia’s aid program, 
including such matters as equity, effective- 
ness, geographic distribution and forms and 
terms of aid. The committee’s report is 
expected to be published in early 1984. 
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Statements 


Turkey: disaster relief 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 2 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia 
would provide $500 000 as a cash grant for 
the provision of urgently needed relief sup- 
plies for the victims of the recent earthquake 
in Turkey. 

Mr Hayden said that the earthquake, which 
was the worst since 1976, had, according to 
reports from the area, killed more than 1000 
people. The League of Red Cross Societies 
and the Turkish Red Crescent Society esti- 
mated that a further 23 000 people had been 
made homeless or injured. The earthquake 
had caused widespread and extensive dam- 
age to houses and infrastructures. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia’s contribu- 
tion would comprise cash grants of $400 000 
to UNDRO (UN Disaster Relief Organisation) 
and $100 000 to the League of Red Cross 
Societies to be used to provide food, blank- 
ets, medical care, clothing and emergency 
shelter. 

Mr Hayden said he had sent a message to 
the Turkish Foreign Minister expressing the 
Government's sympathy and concern for the 
earthquake victims. He said the Governor- 
General had also sent a message of sym- 
pathy and support to the President of Turkey 
on behalf of the Australian people. 


Sporting contacts with South 
Africa 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 2 November: 


The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
today met the Heads of Mission of Common- 
wealth African countries (Ghana, Mauritius, 
Nigeria, Uganda and Zambia). 

At the meeting an aide-memoire (text given 
below) was presented in response to Austra- 
lia’s new policy initiatives on sporting con- 
tacts with South Africa. 
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Aide memoire 


The Heads of Mission of Commonwealth 
African countries (Ghana, Mauritius, Nigeria, 
Uganda and Zambia) accredited to Australia 
have been encouraged by the official state- 
ment released by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, on October 26, 1983 with regard to 
the new policy intiatives of the Government 
of Australia on sporting contacts with South 
Africa. They hope that in the implementation 
of these policies, care would be taken to 
avoid mis-interpretation with regard to the 
amateur and professional status of sports- 
men and women from South Africa. 

There is no doubt that many African and 
Third World Commonwealth countries would 
be heartened by this significant strengthen- 
ing of Australia’s anti-apartheid position, 
which should further encourage other Com- 
monwealth countries to adhere to the spirit 
and the letter of the Gleneagles Agreement. 

The Heads of Mission also note with appre- 
ciation the decision of the Australian Govern- 
ment to permit both the African National 
Council (ANC) of South Africa and South- 
West African People’s Organization (SWAPO) 
of Namibia to open information offices in 
Australia. This move will significantly assist 
in keeping the Australian people informed 
about the true situation in South Africa and in 
Namibia. The Scholarship scheme for the 
victims of apartheid, and the arrangement for 
the opponents of apartheid to visit Australia 
and share their experiences with the Austra- 
lian public also deserve commendation. 

Mindful that the Australian Government 
has yet to take a final decision on the 
question of flights by South African Airways 
and Qantas to and from Southern Africa, the 
Heads of Mission sincerely hope that the final 
decision will help to reinforce Australia’s 
commendable position in the overall struggle 
for the elimination of the apartheid system. 


United Nations: Grenada 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 3 
November: 


| have examined further the question of 
Australia’s vote in the UN General Assembly 
on the Nicaraguan-Zimbabwean resolution 
dealing with the situation in Grenada. 

It is clear that the situation in New York at 
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the time of the vote was very fluid, indeed 

even confused. In fact the vote was precipi- 

tated abruptly and unexpectedly by a motion 
from the floor of the Assembly to close the 
debate. 

The delegation interpreted the instructions 
that had been cabled from Canberra as 
indicating that a vote in favour would be 
appropriate because: 

@ the resolution had been amended by the 
addition of an operative paragraph spon- 
sored by Belgium, which improved the 
resolution from a Western viewpoint by 
calling for the holding as soon as possible 
of free elections; 

@ the delegation had previously registered its 
objection to one of the main operative 
paragraphs by abstaining on a separate 
vote on that paragraph; and 

è the intention of a fair majority of Western 
delegations was to vote in support of the 
resolution. Of the 22 Western delegations, 
15 voted in favour and 7 abstained. 

It is my intention that the delegation in New 
York should address a letter to the Secretary- 
General notifying him that the Australian vote 
on the resolution should have been recorded 
as an abstention. This letter will be circulated 
by the Secretary-General as a document to 
the General Assembly and | am advised that it 
should be possible for an appropriate nota- 
tion to be made in the relevant documents 
covering the Grenada debate. 

The situation that has arisen over this vote 
is unfortunate. | have conveyed to Ambassa- 
dor Woolcott, our Permanent Representative 
in New York, my sense of concern that the 
positive vote had not adequately reflected the 
Government's attitude to the resolution, par- 
ticularly as expressed in my press statement 
of 31 October 1983. But | would have to add 
that | fully appreciate the difficulties which 
the delegation faced and that it was neces- 
sary to give them a good deal of discretion in 
handling the situation. 


Australia-Indonesia Business 
Co-operation Committee 


Following is the text of a speech by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP, to the twelfth joint meeting of the 
Australia-Indonesia Business Co-operation 
Committee on 4 November: 
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It gives me great pleasure to address the 
twelfth joint meeting of the Australia- 
Indonesia Business Co-operation Committee 
(AIBCC). Since its inception in 1971, the 
Business Co-operation Committee has played 
a major role in facilitating contacts between 
the business communities of our two coun- 
tries. The range of businesses represented 
here, including mining, shipping, banking, 
engineering, construction, metal working and 
tourism, is a clear testimony of the import- 
ance and continuing vitality of the commit- 
tee’s activities. This importance stems not 
only from the commercial co-operation and 
opportunities that such meetings produce, 
but from the exchanges of view and mutual 
understanding achieved by the participants 
and the organisations they represent. 

| believe that there is an Indonesian 
proverb that says it is better to have a good 
neighbour than a distant relative. | agree with 
this. But proximity also brings with it mutual 
responsibility. | think history clearly shows 
that a sound and constructive relationship 
requires persistent effort and application as 
well as a measure of tolerance and com- 
promise. 

As a Starting point, it requires that we resist 
the temptation to judge each other solely in 
terms of our own values. 

This is clearly not easy. Perhaps one of the 
most obvious reflections of the cultural gulf is 
the contrast between the individualism of 
Australian society and the corporateness of 
Indonesian society. In furthering the bilateral 
relationship, account also needs to be taken 
of the rapid changes occurring in both our 
societies. In Australia, for example, there 
have been rapid and far-reaching social 
changes. We no longer see ourselves as a 
colonial out-post of Europe but as a truly 
multicultural society with our own distinct 
national identity and goals. 

The influence of Asia can be readily seen in 
Australian schools, our eating habits, our 
social and academic life and in the changing 
direction of our trade. In recent years, the 
Australian community has accepted large 
numbers of Asian-Australians into our socie- 
ty — including the 70000 Indo-Chinese re- 
fugees who have come to Australia since 
1975 — one for every 200 people in Australia. 
The importance the Government attaches to 
the maintenance of the good relationship that 
has been built up with Indonesia over several 
decades was underlined by the Prime Minis- 
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ter’s visit to Jakarta in June and my own visit 
in April. 

| believe that these visits established the 
basis for a closer understanding between the 
two countries. Without a doubt, East Timor 
has been the most intractable issue between 
Australia and Indonesia in recent years. | 
know that many Indonesians find hard to 
understand the feeling that this has aroused 
in some sectors of the Australian community. 
However, in view of the strength of this 
feeling it was a helpful and positive develop- 
ment that the Australian Parliamentary De- 
legation that visited Indonesia in July, was 
able to visit East Timor. 

The delegations’ report has, | believe, made 
an important contribution to informed debate 
on East Timor in Australia. The Government 
hopes that recent developments over East 
Timor at the United Nations will help to 
produce a less divisive and more co- 
operative atmosphere which will ultimately 
lead to the achievement of a lasting settle- 
ment of the East Timor issue. The East Timor 
problem has cast a decided shadow over the 
political relationship between our two coun- 
tries. It has been a subject of concern to 
individuals and groups in both. 

But we should never lose sight of the many 
points of agreement between our two coun- 
tries or the mutually beneficial exchanges 
being carried out in the areas of trade, aid, 
civil aviation, defence co-operation, tourism 
and cultural exchange. In each of these areas 
the bilateral relationship is expanding at a 
healthy and satisfying rate. For its part, the 
Government is committed to seeing this 
progress continue and wherever possible, 
gain further momentum. Let me state this 
clearly and unequivocally. 

Indonesia is not only a very important 
neighbour, | emphasize the word neighbour, 
it also epitomizes the challenge we face in 
dealing with the countries of the South East 
Asia region. If we cannot work effectively and 
co-operatively with Indonesia, we have little 
chance of doing so with South East Asian 
countries as a whole. The futures of our two 
countries are irretrievably intertwined. 
Together we face the challenges of a dyna- 
mic, fast-changing region. 

Shifts in the political relationships among 
countries bordering the region, changes in 
the international economic situation, the 
rapid growth of many Asian economies are 
all combining to shape a new environment 
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for the Indonesian-Australian relationship, 
and for Australia’s relations with ASEAN. The 
ups and downs that have and will occur in 
Australian-ASEAN relations will also occur in 
our dealings with Indonesia. This should not 
be a cause for surprise or despair. Hopefully it 
should spur us to greater effort to broaden 
the basis of our relationship. 

Formal Government-to-Government rela- 
tions are of course extremely important, but 
the relationship needs to be underpinned by 
a wide range of other institutional and less 
formal contacts. In this way, groups can be 
built up in both countries which have a strong 
and enduring commitment to the mainte- 
nance of cordial bilateral relations. In this 
context, | congratulate and commend the 
efforts of the AIBCC and the Indonesia- 
Australia Business Co-operation Committee 
(DKSPIA). | note that two-way trade in recent 
years between Australia and Indonesia has 
increased significantly in value from $230.8 
million in 1976-77 to $933 million in 1981-82. 

In fact, in calendar year 1982 two-way trade 
reached $1.2 billion, a 43 per cent increase 
over the previous calendar year. Similarly, 
Australian investment in Indonesia has risen 
dramatically in the last decade and now 
stands at over $200 million. More than 50 
Australian companies have established suc- 
cessful joint ventures in Indonesia in areas as 
diverse as glass, building materials and the 
production of industrial gases. | welcome the 
expansion in trade and investment for several 
major reasons. 

In the first place, most economists and 
business experts now recognise South East 
Asia, collectively, as the most rapidly grow- 
ing economic region in the world. Indonesia 
with a huge potential market of 150 million 
people, abundant natural resources, and a 
recent history of sustained, rapid economic 
growth is in many senses the ‘key’ economy 
of the region and offers enormous opportuni- 
ties to Australian business. While much has 
obviously been achieved in developing the 
commercial relationship, | believe more can 
be done, particularly as the relative import- 
ance of each country to the other as a trading 
partner remains so small. 

| therefore hope that this meeting has been 
able to identify areas where trade can be 
stepped up and expanded. Having said this, it 
is imperative Australian business seize these 
opportunities, both in Indonesia and else- 
where in South East Asia. Australians as a 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, was recently interviewed by the Australian representative 


of the Indonesian newspaper Sinar Harapan, Ms Anna Sumanti. (AIS photo.) 


whole are, | believe, more familiar with South 
East Asia than many of their European and 
North American counterparts and most Au- 
stralian enterprises are geared to medium 
scale production to which many developing 
countries are now attaching priority. The 
political relationship is of course of fun- 
damental importance to our respective gov- 
ernments. 

Your own interests perhaps lie more direct- 
ly on the economic side of things. There is 
another area of the relationship where we 
would like to see growth and expansion — 
that is in the exchange of news and infor- 
mation. Over the longer term we believe that 
this will be in the best interests not only of 
governments, not only of businessmen, but 
also of ordinary Australians and Indonesians 
who are separated by vastly different cultural 
and historical backgrounds. In this context, 
the opening of the AAP office in Jakarta in 
July this year has been a positive develop- 
ment. 
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It has re-established the presence on the 
ground in Indonesia of an Australian corres- 
pondent and has resulted in an increased 
flow of news on Indonesia being available to 
the Australian media. The increased access to 
Indonesia by Australian journalists in recent 
months has been most welcome. | also 
welcome recent signs of increased Indone- 
sian media interest in Australia. In this con- 
text | was pleased to be interviewed recently 
by the Australian representative of Sinar 
Harapan. 

The Australian Government firmly sup- 
ports the free flow of information. It believes 
it is a valuable and important factor in 
developing better understanding between 
countries. However, the Australian Govern- 
ment also sees this as a two-way traffic and 
hopes that eventually the Indonesian media 
will be represented in Australia by its own 
full-time correspondents so that Indonesia 
can get first-hand coverage of Australia from 
its own journalists. We also are strongly in 
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favour of the concept of the exchange of 
journalists and close contacts between the 
journalists and professional associations. 

We have indicated our willingness to sup- 
port the Australian Journalists Association 
{AJA) in its plans to establish such an ex- 
change scheme involving not only Indonesia 
but all the ASEAN countries. The AJA has 
also been notably successful in forging con- 
structive links with its counterpart ASEAN 
body, the Confederation of ASEAN Journal- 
ists, and there are promising developments 
in closer contact between the Australian 
Journalists Association and the Indonesian 
Journalists Association, the PWI. Let me 
return in conclusion to the issue of the 
proximity of our two countries. While our 
proximity necessitates good relations, that 
proximity will also mean that we will inevit- 
ably step on each other's toes from time to 
time. 

We should not allow ourselves to get 
overly excited at this, but decide instead that 
when differences occur, we will strive to 
discuss and resolve these differences as 
neighbours and friends. We should not shun 
differences but rather face them squarely and 
confidently. In this way, our relationship may 

‘come to equate Indonesia's national motto: 
‘Unity through diversity’. 

Such unity of purpose is, | believe in the 
interests of Australia and Indonesia and of 
the region more generally. 


Extension of visas for Lebanese 


News release issued by the Minister for 
immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 4 November: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, announced the 
extension of special concessions for 
Lebanese temporarily in Australia who were 
affected by the situation in their homeland. 

‘On 6 September this year | announced a 
range of measures to assist people from 
Lebanon affected by the resurgence of civil 
strife and military activity in Lebanon,’ Mr 
West said. 

‘At that time, | also indicated that with my 
colleague, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Hayden, | would keep the matter under 
review’, 
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‘As there is still considerable tension, vio- 
lence and dislocation in Lebanon, | intend to 
extend the concessional arrangements | 
announced earlier this year until 31 Decem- 
ber 1983, when the situation will be further 
reviewed.’ 

Mr West said these measures included: 
è priority processing of family migration 

sponsorships; 

è the waiver of the two year residence re- 
quirement; 

® sympathetic consideration of family reun- 
ion applications involving compassionate 
and humanitarian factors; 

@ an extension of visitor visas until 31 De- 
cember to those Lebanese currently visit- 
ing Australia who may be fearful of return- 
ing to Lebanon; 

e cessation of deportation to the Lebanon of 
prohibited Lebanese immigrants until the 
situation is clearer; and 

è temporary visas to be issued to spouses, 
fiances and parents, ahead of full proces- 
sing. 

‘Any Lebanese wishing to pursue their 
migration applications or seek a visitor visa 
should, if possible, approach the migration 
office in the Australian Embassy in Damascus 
either personally or by letter or phone. 
However, if this is not possible, then any 
Australian mission is authorised to handle 
applications. 

‘| want to assure all Lebanese in Australia 
that the Government views the current situa- 
tion in the Lebanon with anxiety and fully 
sympathises with the plight of their relatives 
in the Lebanon,’ Mr West said. 

‘lam sure they also appreciate the great 
difficulty Australian officers in this area are 
confronted with in handling their applica- 
tions.’ 


Lebanon: bombing in Tyre 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 5 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today expressed the Govern- 
ment’s sorrow and concern at reports of the 
deaths of Israeli personne! in the bomb 
explosion which took place yesterday in Tyre 
in southern Lebanon. 
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Mr Hayden said that he had sent a message 
of sympathy to the Israeli Foreign Minister, 
Mr Shamir. 

Mr Hayden referred to the recent escalation 
in violence in Lebanon. He spoke of the bomb 
explosions in Beirut which had killed large 
numbers of United States and French mem- 
bers of the Multinational Peacekeeping Force, 
and of current fighting between Palestinians 
around Tripoli in northern Lebanon. 

Mr Hayden warned strongly that violence 
was breeding violence and called upon all 
parties in Lebanon to exercise maximum 
restraint to avoid a further critical deteriora- 
tion in the situation and yet greater loss of 
life. 


Improved ship safety and 
pollution prevention 
arrangements 


Edited news release issued by the Minister 
for Transport, Mr Peter Morris, MP, on 7 
November: 


The Australian Government has taken a 
major initiative in improving marine pollution 
protection and shipping safety arrangements 
in Australia by accepting six International 
Instruments. 

The Australian Minister for Transport, Mr 
Peter Morris, announced that Australia had 
accepted the conventions and protocols at a 
brief ceremony prior to the assembly meeting 
of the International Maritime Organization in 
London today. 

‘This acceptance demonstrates the Austra- 
lian Government's determination to seek 
multilateral solutions to the problems facing 
our maritime industry’, Mr Morris said. 

Representing the Minister, the head of the 
Australian delegation Mr Rae Taylor (Secret- 
ary of the Australian Department of Trans- 
port) deposited the instruments of accept- 
ance with the Secretary-General of the IMO, 
Mr C.P. Srivastava. 

Mr Morris said that remaining legislation to 
give effect to the conventions and protocols 
would come into force in February 1984. 

‘This action will bring Australia’s maritime 
laws into line with the most up to date and 
widely accepted international standards, Mr 
Morris added. ‘It is a major step forward in 
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the Government's program to bring Australia 

into line with accepted international maritime 

standards.’ 

The four conventions and two protocols to 
which Australia has become a party are: 
® Convention Relating to Intervention on the 

High Seas in Cases of Oil Pollution Casual- 

ties, 1969 (Intervention); 

è Convention on Civil Liability for Oil Pollu- 
tion Damage 1969 (CLC); 

è Convention on Maritime Search and Res- 
cue 1979 (SAR); 

è Convention on Standards of Training, Cer- 
tification and Watchkeeping for Seafarers, 
1978 (STCW); 

è Protocol relating to intervention on the 
High Seas in Cases of Marine Pollution by 
Substances other than Oil, 1973; and 

è Protocol to the International Convention on 
Civil Liability for Oil Pollution Damage, 
1976. 

‘These conventions will benefit Australia in 
a number of ways,’ Mr Morris said. 

‘The Intervention Convention will allow 
Australia, if faced with a grave and imminent 
threat of pollution following a marine casual- 
ty, to take appropriate intervention action on 
the high seas. This may include such actions 
as salvaging, sinking, destroying or removing 
cargo from an offending vessel’. 

‘The CLC will ensure that adequate com- 
pensation is available to those who suffer 
damage caused by pollution resulting from 
the escape or discharge of oil from ships’. 

‘The SAR convention aims to develop and 
promote co-ordination of activities regarding 
safety on and over the sea by establishing an 
international search and rescue plan. 
Australia is already well-advanced in this 
work. The Australian Coastal Surveillance 
Centre is acknowledged as a world leader in 
maritime search and rescue operations. It 
carries responsibility for a search and rescue 
area which totals one-ninth of the world’s 
surface’. 

‘The Australian Ship Reporting System, an 
integral part of our search and rescue 
arrangements, was used as a model in the 
development of this convention’, Mr Morris 
said. 

‘Our arrangements will help set the pattern 
for the world-wide organisation which will 
follow the entry into force of the convention’. 

‘The STCW convention provides for high 
standards of training and certification 
requirements for officers and ratings. These 
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provisions are being implemented through 
amendments to the Navigation Act, through 
Marine Orders, and through training courses 
based at the Australian Maritime College in 
Launceston’. 

‘Acceptance of these conventions repre- 
sents a significant achievement by our Gov- 
ernment’, Mr Morris said. 

Mr Morris said that the CLC and Interven- 
tion Convention had come into effect interna- 
tionally in 1975 and legislation to give effect 
to these conventions in Australia had been 
included in the then Labor Government's 
legislative program. 


Convention and protocol details 


international Convention Relating to 
Intervention on the High Seas in Cases of Oil 
Pollution Casualties, 1969 


This convention affirms the right of a 
coastal state to take such measures on the 
high seas as may be necessary to prevent, 
mitigate or eliminate danger to its coastline 
or related interests from pollution by oil or 
the threat thereof, following upon a maritime 
casualty. 

Action may be taken against any civilian 
sea-going vessel or floating craft. Directions 
may be issued to a ship's owner or master, or 
to any salvor in possession of the ship. Action 
may be taken to move, salvage, sink, destroy, 
remove cargo from or take control of the ship 
or part of the ship. 

Intervention action can be taken to protect 
maritime coastal, port or estuarine activities, 
including fishing activities, tourist attrac- 
tions; to protect the health of the coastal 
population and the well-being of living 
marine resources and wildlife. 


Protocol Relating to Intervention on the High 
Seas in Cases of Marine Pollution by 
Substances other than Oil, 1973 


This protocol extends the regime of the 
1969 Intervention Convention to other subst- 
ances carried by ships, which, if released, 
would cause serious damage to the marine 
environment. Substances listed in the pro- 
tocol include liquified gases, radioactive sub- 
stances, pesticides and herbicides, petroche- 
micals and other noxious substances. 


International Convention on Civil Liability for 
Oil Pollution Damage, 1969 


This convention ensures that adequate 
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compensation is available to persons who 
suffer oil pollution damage resulting from 
maritime casualties involving oil carrying 
ships. The convention imposes strict liability 
for such damage on the owner of the ship. 

The shipowner’s liability is fixed at $125 for 
each ton of the ship’s gross tonnage up to a 
maximum of $14 million for any one incident. 
The liability is unlimited where the ship 
owner is directly at fault. 


Protocol to the International Convention on 
Civil Liability for Oil Pollution Damage, 1976 


This protocol provides for liability to be 
based on the special drawing rights of the 
International Monetary Fund in place of the 
gold francs specified in the original conven- 
tion. 


Convention on Maritime Search and Rescue, 
1979 


The SAR convention established an inter- 
national maritime search and rescue plan 
based on co-operation and co-ordination be- 
tween neighbouring countries. 

Parties are required to establish arrange- 
ments for search and rescue services around 
their coasts to maintain continuous coastal 
radio watches and to follow recommended 
operating procedures. 

The convention also requires ship position 
reporting systems to be established where 
practicable to enable up-to-date information 
on vessel movements to be available in the 
event of a distress incident. 

Australia’s search and rescue arrange- 
ments and ship position reporting system 
covers a large part of the Indian, Southern 
and Pacific Oceans, an area totalling one- 
ninth of the world's surface. 

Becoming a party to the convention is the 
formal acceptance by Australia of these re- 
sponsibilities. 


Convention on Standards of Training, 
Certification and Watchkeeping for 
Seafarers, 1978 


This is the first convention to set out 
international standards on training and certi- 
fication of personnel on ships. It was de- 
veloped in recognition of the fact that a major 
cause of shipping casualties is the human 
factor. 

The convention spells out standards of 
training and experience to be required of 
officers in charge of a navigational, engine 
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room or radio watch and of ratings forming 
part of a navigational or engine-room watch. 
Additional training requirements are speci- 
fied for service on oil, chemical and liquified 
gas tankers. The convention also lays down 
watchkeeping principles to be observed on 
ships both at sea and in port. 

The flag stage is required to ensure that 
certificates for masters, officers and ratings 
are not issued to persons unless they meet 
specified requirements for age, service, 
medical fitness, training and qualifications. 
Ships are subject to control in the ports of 
other countries to ensure that seafarers are 
duly certificated in accordance with the con- 
vention. 


Australia-New Zealand Closer 
Economic Relations 


Following is a text of a speech by the Leader 
of the National Party of Australia, the Rt. 
Hon. J.D. Anthony, CH, at the Victoria Uni- 
versity, Wellington, New Zealand, on 7 
November: 


This is one of the memorable days of my 
life, and | thank you for the honour you have 
done me. 

| thank you too for the honour you have 
done Australia, because this degree recog- 
nises, | am sure, not merely anything | may 
have been able to do, but also what our 
countries, together, have been able to do to 
enhance the long historical association that 
binds them together. 

This is a new experience for me. 

| can’t say, and | suppose | won't ever be 
able to say like Winston Churchill did, that as 
life has unfolded | have been astonished to 
find how many more degrees | have received 
than examinations | have passed. 

But it is, nevertheless, an experience | value 
very much, and the full meaning of which | 
accept and understand. 

For this is an honour which | see as 
recognising the efforts of the whole team, 
and not just of the person who had the 
privilege of leading the team. 

Nothing as complex as an agreement be- 
tween two countries to bring themselves into 
a closer economic relationship can be 
achieved without the work and the dedication 
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of many people, and | want to acknowledge 
that work today. 

In doing so | want to say what a great debt 
we all owe to those people in the Public 
Service of each of our countries. 

The tradition of service — public service — 
has been fully displayed in the negotiations 
that brought into existence our Closer Econo- 
mic Relations, or CER as we more commonly 
say. 

Not only has my admiration and respect for 
Australian public servants been confirmed 
and enhanced through this experience, but 
my respect and high regard for your own 
public servants, nurtured through NAFTA, 
has been consolidated in CER. 

I've had the privilege too of an association 
with New Zealand ministers. 

This goes back over quite a few years, and 
often we have found ourselves working 
together to withstand a common threat. 

But the association has been much more 
than an official one. 

It has been an association based on 
friendship — on a personal relationship with 
people | have felt at home with, and who 
seem to think as | do about the things that 
bind us together, and demand our common 
response. 

| would like to acknowledge the receptive 
and responsible attitude taken by the Opposi- 
tion parties in both countries during the long 
and difficult negotiations for CER. 

So often, as | know only too well from my 
experience on both sides of the House, there 
is a temptation for Opposition parties to seek 
to capitalise on a Government's difficulties, 
especially when something is being done 
which inevitably will bring changes to peo- 
ple’s activities. 

The CER negotiations stand out in this 
respect. The Labor Parties in both countries 
acknowledged the importance of what we 
were trying to do, and | commend them for 
that, and for their ready acceptance and 
endorsement of the result we achieved. 

This attitude reflects the very broad sup- 
port for CER by the people of Australia and 
New Zealand. 

in the future, | believe we will find 
ourselves, as Australians and New Zealan- 
ders, working together to seize common 
opportunities. 

The foundation we have built in CER must 
be expanded into the kind of relationship that 
will not only benefit both of us, but enable us 
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better to play our proper part in the most 
exciting region of the worid. 

| am convinced that the kind of Australia we 
have in the future, and the kind of New 
Zealand, will depend to a very large degree 
on how successful we are in meeting the 
enormous challenges and opportunities 
thrown up by the emergence of the Western 
Pacific nations as the new growth centre of 
the world. 

If we are going to succeed, there is a vast 
amount of thinking and rethinking to be done 
— and not just by governments, but by all 
sections of our communities. 

I'm glad to say this is already happening. 

But for the moment, may | express my 
most sincere appreciation of your gesture in 
recognising my part in helping Australia and 
New Zealand reach another landmark in their 
long and close relationship. 

The fact that this distinguished New Zea- 
land university has felt that my efforts, and 
the efforts of all who worked with me, have 
been important to New Zealand, as well as to 
Australia, is a matter of great satisfaction to 
me, and | thank you again for the honour you 
have done me. 


Uranium Advisory Council 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Resources and Energy, Senator Peter Walsh, 
on 8 November: 


The Government has decided to abolish the 
Uranium Advisory Council which was estab- 
lished by the previous Government to advise 
it with regard to the export and use of 
Australian uranium. 

This Government is of the view that there 
are other existing bodies which could advise 
the Government on uranium matters, both 
domestic and international. | refer, for exam- 
ple to the Co-ordinating Committee for the 
Alligator Rivers Region. The Co-ordinating 
Committee makes recommendations to the 
Supervising Scientist on programs of re- 
search, standards, practices and procedures 
in relation to mining operations and mea- 
sures for the protection and restoration of the 
environment of the Alligator Rivers Region 
from the effects of mining operations and 
could easily advise the Government on those 
matters. Similarly, the Australian lonising 
Radiation Advisory Council is responsible for 
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advising the Government on the effects of 
ionising radiation. 

In relation to matters such as nuclear 
non-proliferation, nuclear safeguards and the 
management and disposal of high level 
radioactive waste, the Government will con- 
tinue to rely on policy Departments and, 
within its area of responsibility, the Austra- 
lian Safeguards Office, to provide it with 
advice. 

In general, the Government believes that 
sufficient expertise exists within these and 
other Government bodies to provide it with 
the advice it needs to develop its uranium 
policies. 


Publication of Documents on 
Australian Foreign Policy 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 8 November: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs today 
released the latest volume in its series Docu- 
ments on Australian Foreign Policy 1937-49. 
This, the sixth volume, covers the period 
from July 1942 to December 1943. 

The war was at its height. Japan’s Pacific 
offensive had pressed into Australian waters 
and close to Australian shores. Never before 
had Australia fought a war so near to home. 

The volume’s documents show that, de- 
spite this crisis, the Australian Government 
managed to attend to international issues of 
military concern with a new level of inde- 
pendence, and quickly transformed itself into 
a diplomatic power. 

Australia extended its overseas representa- 
tion, and markedly widened the range of 
issues on which it declared its interests. 

Australia began to emerge as a state given 
diplomatic consideration by other powers. At 
the same time Australia worked to balance 
these new influences with membership of the 
British Empire. 

The documents show that Australia carried 
out such tasks as representing Polish in- 
terests in Moscow while seeking to use 
Commonwealth connections to achieve such 
goals as increasing U.S. supplies of aircraft to 
the RAAF. 

Volume 6 consists of more than 700 pages 
with 356 previously unpublished accounts. It 
is available for $35 from Australian Govern- 
ment Publishing Service bookshops. 
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The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel Bowen, with the Deputy Director of the Third 


Department of Regional Affairs of the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations and Trade, Mr 
Huang Renquan (left), during the latter's visit to Australia. (AIS photo.) 


Export credit initiatives 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 9 November: 


The Government plans to introduce mea- 
sures designed to strengthen the supporting 
services available to exporters through the 
Export Finance and Insurance Corporation 
(EFIC). 

| announced details of these measures 
today in the House of Representatives while 
introducing a Bill to amend the Export Fi- 
nance and Insurance Corporation Act 1974. 

EFIC’s facilities are to be expanded to 
enable the Corporation to provide foreign 
currency financing and give Australian expor- 
ters access to lower interest rate currencies 
for medium and long-term credit with which 
to meet the terms being provided by competi- 

tors. 


The existing credit insurance cover pro- 
vided by EFIC will be extended to enable the 
Corporation to provide exporters with up to 
100 per cent cover against the risk of non- 
payment arising from political causes over- 
seas. 

The Government's wish is that EFIC play a 
conspicuous and determined role in assisting 
Australian exporters to secure orders. 

This approach will include the establish- 
ment of credit lines or other facilities with 
countries which offer worthwhile trade de- 
velopment prospects. Exporters will no lon- 
ger be required to demonstrate a need to 
meet competition when seeking concessional 
export finance, and EFIC will take the initia- 
tive in determining appropriate credit terms. 

These initiatives will build further on the 
trade promotion measures announced in the 
Budget and demonstrate the planned 
approach that the Government is taking to 
revitalise the export sector. 
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Trade with China 


News release issued by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 9 November: 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade, Mr Lionel Bowen, today met with Mr 
Huang Renquan, Deputy Director of the Third 
Department for Regional Affairs of the Minis- 
try of Foreign Economic Relations and Trade 
of the People’s Republic of China. 


Mr Huang led a team of 13 officials from his 
own and several other trade-related Minis- 
tries at the 10th annual meeting of the Joint 
Trade Committee established under the 
Australia-China Trade Agreement 1973. The 
Joint Trade Committee had met in Canberra 
from 7 to 9 November. 


In his discussion with Mr Huang, Mr Bowen 
reaffirmed the commitment of the Australian 
Government to build on the already solid 
trade and economic relationship which has 
evolved since the Whitlam Government first 
recognized the People’s Republic of China in 
1972. 


Mr Bowen referred to the promotional 
activities by the Department of Trade under 
the China Action Plan which was being 
implemented to advance the bilateral rela- 
tionship in the interests of both Australia and 
China in the field of trade and economic 
co-operation. The goodwill generated by the 
visit to Australia earlier this year by Chinese 
Premier Zhao Ziyang had stimulated strong 
interest in both countries in mutual co- 
operation in trade and trade related activities 
and it was clear that the potential to be 
realized in this area offered significant oppor- 
tunities for commercial enterprises to 
Australia and China. 


Mr Bowen said that worthwhile trade and 
economic co-operation can only be built on 
the foundation of mutual understanding and 
trust and the Joint Trade Committee was a 
most important instrument in this regard. 


Mr Huang said he was happy to say the 
Joint Trade Committee talks were most suc- 
cessful and have contributed to a better 
understanding of the trade and business 
practices in both countries and of the poten- 
tial for substantial growth in trade and econo- 
mic co-operation. 
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ASEAN: Meeting with Thai and 
Indonesian Ambassadors 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 9 November: 


Mr Hayden and | today called in the Thai 
Ambassador designate and the Indonesian 
Ambassador. We discussed my forthcoming 
visit to Thailand in the light of remarks made 
following the ASEAN Foreign Ministers’ 
Meeting held in Jakarta on 7 November. We 
expressed our concern at the implications of 
remarks made by the Singaporean Foreign 
Minister, Mr Dhanabalan, concerning Austra- 
lian policy towards Cambodia. 

Mr Hayden and | took the opportunity to 
correct any continuing misunderstandings 
over Australia’s policy. | am looking forward 
to a constructive discussion on the Cambo- 
dian situation while in Bangkok. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs will be 
officially expressing our concern to Singa- 
pore over Mr Dhanabalan’s remarks. 


Inquiry into the nuclear fuel cycle 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 10 November: 


Following the recent decisions taken by 
Cabinet and Caucus on a range of uranium 
issues, the Australian Science and Tech- 
nology Council (ASTEC) has been asked by 
the Government to conduct an inquiry into a 
number of issues relating to Australia’s role 
in the nuclear fuel cycle. 

The inquiry will examine in particular: 

è Australia’s nuclear safeguards arrange- 
ments, giving particular attention to the 
effectiveness of the bilateral and muitilater- 
al agreements and to the scope for streng- 
thening these agreements; 

è the opportunities for Australia through the 
conditions of its involvement in the nuclear 
fuel cycle to further advance the cause of 
nuclear non-proliferation having regard to 
the policies and practices of recipient coun- 
tries; and 

è the adequacy of existing technology for 
handling and disposal of waste products 
by consumer countries, and the ways in 
which Australia can further contribute to 
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the development of safe disposal methods. 

The inquiry will be conducted by a working 
party of Council members and will be under 
the personal direction of the Chairman, Pro- 
fessor Ralph Slatyer. Others may also be 
co-opted as consultants and advisers to the 
working party to provide specialised know- 
ledge on particular matters. 

The Council's working party will examine 
the considerable range of evidence that has 
already been gathered on the subject matter 
of the inquiry, and will seek additional infor- 
mation from technical experts. 

It will be calling for written submissions 
from those organisations and bodies that 
have an interest in these matters. 

Background information on the mem- 
bership of the working party and of the 
Council is given below: 


Membership of ASTEC’s Working Party 
on Uranium Matters 


Professor R.O. Slatyer, AO, FAA, FRS* 
Professor of Biology, Research School of 
Biological Sciences, 
Australian National University, 
Chairman of ASTEC 
(Convenor) 
Professor J.H. Carver 
Director, Research School of Physical Sci- 
ences, 





* Professor Ralph Slatyer, AO, FAA, FRS, was 
appointed Chairman of ASTEC in December 1982. 
Professor Slatyer is a Professor of Biology at 
the Research School of Biological Sciences in the 
Australian National University. He is a Fellow of 
the Australian Academy of Science and the Royal 
Society and the United States National Academy 
of Sciences. He recently served for three years in 
Paris as Australia’s Ambassador to UNESCO 
during which he participated in a number of 
international science and technology activities. 
His previous service to the Government in- 
cluded membership of the Australian Research 
Grants Committee, the interim ASTEC, the Au- 
stralian National Commission for UNESCO, the 
Policy Advisory Committee and Board of Man- 
agement of the Australian Centre for Internation- 
al Agricultural Research and the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Australian Biological Resources 
Study. Prior to joining ANU Professor Slatyer 
achieved distinction in research carried out dur- 
ing fifteen years with CSIRO. In addition he holds, 
and has held, a number of posts in international 
committees and councils. 
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Australian National University, 

Deputy Chairman of ASTEC 
Professor D.H. Green 

Professor of Geology, 

The University of Tasmania 
Mr K.H. McLeod 

Federal Secretary 

Australian Insurance Employees’ Union 
Professor J.W. Nevile, FASSA 

Professor of Economics, 

The University of New South Wales 
Mr L.S. Zampatti 

Managing Director, 

Castlemaine Tooheys Limited 


Australian Science and Technology 
Council 


The functions of the Council as defined in 
its Act are to investigate and to furnish 
information and advice to the Australian 
Government on issues related to science and 
technology. 

As the Government's principal source of 
independent advice on science and tech- 
nology matters, ASTEC maintains a broad 
overview of the science and technology acti- 
vities of Government departments and agen- 
cies, universities and private enterprise. In 
addition to providing advice to the Govern- 
ment on new proposals and budget matters 
relating to science and technology, the Coun- 
cil prepares reports in response to specific 
requests by the Government or the Prime 
Minister, and on its own initiative. 

ASTEC is an independent statutory body, 
established by Parliament in 1978. It reports 
to the Prime Minister and is therefore analo- 
gous to advising bodies to Heads of Govern- 
ment in other leading countries. 


Visit to Thailand, Burma and 
Indonesia by Foreign Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 11 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that he would shortly 
be visiting Thailand, Burma and Indonesia. 

Mr Hayden said that he would be accom- 
panying the Prime Minister on the latter's 
official visit to Thailand between 19-22 
November. 
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Mr Hayden said that he would be spending 
from 22-24 November on a working visit to 
Rangoon where he would have having dis- 
cussions with Burmese leaders. 

The Minister said that he would then be 
proceeding to Jakarta on 25 November for 
official discussions, departing for Australia 
on 28 November. 


FAO conference 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 11 
November: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, in addressing the 22nd Session of the 
FAO conference in Rome this week, said that 
the Australian Government was committed to 
overcoming ‘the outrageous paradoxes of the 
world food and agricultural situation.’ 

He said that Australia could not accept that 
40 000 children died every day from nutrition 
related causes or that hundreds of millions of 
people were suffering from starvation and 
malnutrition. 

Mr Kerin told the conference that the 
elimination of the poverty in the world would 
bring positive economic benefits for all na- 
tions. 

Australia was firmly committed to provid- 
ing development assistance as a matter of 
priority, either directly or in partnership with 
FAO and other key multilateral organisations. 

Mr Kerin said this policy reflected both 
humanitarian concern and self-interest. 

Poverty, hunger and the gross disparity 
between nations had so often been the 
breeding ground for politico-military adven- 
tures which threatened international peace 
and security. 

Mr Kerin said that ultimately every country 
would have to accept responsibility for pro- 
viding for its food requirements through the 
development of its own economic resources. 

He warned that although food aid to in- 
come deficient nations could be useful in the 
short-term, it should never be regarded as an 
alternative to agricultural and economic de- 
velopment. 

The pursuit and development of goals 
designed to achieve such ends made heavy 
demands but had to be faced and accepted. 

Nations without the resources or climate to 
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become self-sufficient in food production 
would have to concentrate on what they did 
best to earn the export income required to 
purchase their requirements. 

Mr Kerin said the achievement of world 
food security would require the further dis- 
mantling of trade barriers and a much freer 
world trading order. 

Developing countries needed opportunities 
to sell those goods which they could efficient- 
ly produce, on fair and reasonable terms in 
markets which were not artificially restricted 
by the protectionist and subsidy practices of 
wealthy nations. 

Commenting on the role of FAO, Mr Kerin 
said that Australia had always strongly sup- 
ported the Organisation and would continue 
to do so as long as its activities were 
practically oriented and cost effective. 

In the current environment of financial 
stringency, the Director-General, Mr Saouma, 
had responded to the needs of member 
countries in framing the program of work and 
budget for 1984-85. 

There had been an effort to contain growth, 
while proposing real increases in the tech- 
nical and economic programs. 

Mr Kerin said that the improved docu- 
mentation of proposals had enabled member 
governments to consider and assess them 
more conveniently and effectively. 


Ambassador to Saudi Arabia 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 11 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Alan Brown as Australia’s Ambas- 
sador to Saudi Arabia. 

Mr Brown was formerly head of the Depart- 
ment’s Economic Division. He will succeed 
Mr Douglas Sturkey who has been Ambassa- 
dor in Jeddah since 1979. 

Mr Brown joined the Department in 1958. 
He was Australia’s Ambassador to Venezuela 
from 1979 to 1981 and has also served in 
Santiago, Geneva, Colombo and Jakarta. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia had an 
important and developing relationship with 
Saudi Arabia. It was Australia’s largest source 
for imported petroleum products and an 
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Mr Alan Brown 


important market for Australian exports to 
the Middle East. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia welcomed 
the leading role Saudi Arabia was taking in 
the efforts to bring lasting settlements to 
conflicts in the Middle East. 


Minister for Primary Industry 
visits the Middle East 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, Mr John Kerin, MP, on 14 
November: 


The Minister for Primary Industry, Mr John 
Kerin, who is currently visiting the Middle 
East, met last Friday with lraqi Ministers to 
discuss common agricultural issues including 
irrigation and dryland farming and a range of 
matters affecting Australia’s exports of agri- 
cultural products to Iraq. 

Mr Kerin’s visit to iraq underlines the 
importance Australia places on its grain, 
cheese and meat trade with the country. 

Discussions between the Minister and His 
Excellency Abu Talib Al-Hashimi, lraq’s Depu- 
ty Minister for Trade, cleared the way for the 
Australian Wheat Board’s Assistant General 
Manager, Mr R. McCarthy, to sign a $225m 
contract for the supply of 1.25 million tonnes 
of wheat to iraq in 1984. 
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The sale of wheat is the largest ever by 
Australia to Iraq. 

On Friday, Mr Kerin officiated at a flag 
raising ceremony at the Australian pavillion 
at the 1983 Baghdad International Trade Fair, 
the 10th Baghdad Fair in which Australia has 
participated. 

Mr Kerin was in Baghdad on the first leg of 
a visit to the Middle East following his 
attendance at the 22nd FAO Conference in 
Rome. 

Whilst in Rome, Mr Kerin delivered an 
address to the FAO delegates, including over 
100 Ministers for Agriculture from the various 
FAO member countries. He also took the 
opportunity, whilst in Rome, of having infor- 
mal discussions with agricultural leaders, 
particularly those from countries having 
mutual. trade and agricultural development 
interests with Australia. 

On departing from Rome, Mr Kerin said 
that he felt that there was increasing recogni- 
tion of the impact of domestic agricultural 
policies upon world agricultural trade pat- 
terns. 

‘It is critical’, Mr Kerin said, ‘that we move 
towards freer, more competitive world trade 
in agricultural products as such a move will 
be of benefit not only to developed agricultu- 
ral exporting countries, but also to develop- 
ing countries whose economic growth is 
being retarded by the impact of domestic 
agricultural support policies of other coun- 
tries.’ 

On Saturday Mr Kerin left Baghdad for 
Kuwait where his discussions with Kuwait 
government and industry representatives will 
focus on Australia’s exports of meat and 
livestock. Mr Kerin will be accompanied by 
the Australian Meat and Livestock Corpora- 
tion’s recently appointed Middle East Direc- 
tor, Mr Ralph Wood. 


High Commissioner to Singapore 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr W.P.J. Handmer as Australia’s 
High Commissioner to Singapore. 

Mr Handmer will succeed Mr K. McDonald 
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Mr W.P.J. Handmer 


who has been High Commissioner since 
1981, 

Mr Hayden said that Australia and Singa- 
pore had a longstanding friendly relationship. 
Singapore was one of our closest neighbours 
in Asia and a member of ASEAN. Both 
countries have common interests in regional 
and international issues in addition to wide- 
ranging contacts in many fields. 

Mr Handmer is presently Ambassador to 
Pakistan. He has previously served as Ambas- 
sador to Burma from 1970 to 1973, High 
Commissioner to Kenya, Uganda and the 
Seychelles and Ambassador to Ethiopia from 
1974 to 1977, and Ambassador to Israel from 
1977 to 1980. 


Cyprus 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 
November: 


The Australian Government is gravely con- 
cerned at reports tonight that the Turkish 
Federated State of Cyprus has passed a 
resolution approving the establishment of a 
so-called Turkish Republic of Northern Cyp- 
rus and a declaration of independence. 

Australia condemns this declaration and 
calls for it to be withdrawn. 

Australia will be taking immediate steps to 
urge upon the Government of Turkey to use 
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whatever influence it might have with the 
Turkish Federated State of Cyprus to with- 
draw this declaration. 

At the same time the Australian Govern- 
ment will be urging on all parties in this 
matter the need for restraint in the face of a 
potentially inflammatory situation. 

The Australian Government would addi- 
tionally strongly support and encourage the 
UN Secretary-General in efforts to achieve a 
solution. 

Our greatest concern is that the civilian 
authorities should not be undermined or the 
general stability of the region be put at risk by 
renewed disorder. 

Australia’s commitment to UNFICYP (Un- 
ited Nations Peacekeeping Force in Cyprus) 
and the presence on Cyprus of the AUSTCIV- 
POL (Australian Civilian Police) contingent 
automatically involves us in international 
efforts to deal with the situation created by 
this action. 

The Australian Government will be careful- 
ly monitoring the situation and if AUSTCIV- 
POL were placed in jeopardy by an outbreak 
of hostilities a decision would have to be 
taken on whether to withdraw the contingent. 


AUSSAT to remain separate 
company 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Communications, Mr Michael Duffy, MP, on 
15 November: 


The Government has decided to retain 
AUSSAT Pty Ltd as a separate Common- 
wealth-owned company to own and manage 
the nation’s communications satellite system 
as a fully self-contained tax-paying operation. 

The Minister for Communications, Mr 
Michael Duffy, who announced this today, 
said the Government had also decided that 
Telecom Australia should be invited to buy 
up to 25 per cent of the Government's 100 per 
cent shareholding in AUSSAT Pty Ltd. 

Mr Duffy said that AUSSAT was not at 
present the subject of legislation, but its 
position, including its continued ownership 
by the public sector, would be entrenched in 
legislation to be introduced into the Parlia- 
ment, possibly in the Autumn sittings of 1984. 

This legislation and administrative arrange- 
ments would also spell out AUSSAT’s service 
functions to ensure co-ordination of the 
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national communications satellite system 
with the terrestrial system. 

The preservation and development of a 
telecommunications system, which was a 
publicly-owned and integrated national net- 
work including both terrestrial and space 
components, was fundamental to the Gov- 
ernment’s communications policy, Mr Duffy 
said. 

If Telecom decided to take up the offer of a 
shareholding in AUSSAT it would be able to 
participate fully in the strategic and policy 
decisions of the company. The Managing 
Director of Telecom, Mr W.J.B. Pollock, was 
already on the Board of Directors of AUSSAT. 

Mr Duffy said the Government's decisions 
on AUSSAT revoked earlier decisions that 
AUSSAT would be converted to a public 
company with 49 per cent of the Common- 
wealth’s shareholding offered for sale. 

Mr Duffy said the original decision to sell 
up to 49 per cent of AUSSAT’s equity was 
taken in the context of a severe deficit. 

Introduction of private equity capital would 
have changed the character of AUSSAT with 
Directors representing private sector share- 
holders expected to act in the best interests of 
the company, which at times might not 
necessarily be in the public interest. 

‘The Government has also agreed that 
users of the satellite will be allowed to own 
and operate earth stations to access the 
satellite, but will not be permitted to in any 
way, dispose of their interest in spare leased 
satellite capacity,’ Mr Duffy said. 

‘Provision will also be made for privately- 
owned terrestrial links to connect these earth 
stations to users’ premises.’ 

Dealing with the legislation to be intro- 
duced, Mr Duffy said it would provide that 
AUSSAT shares could only be held by the 
Commonwealth and Telecom. 

Other measures would require consultation 
between AUSSAT and Telecom on defined 
operational issues, and provide a specific 
definition of AUSSAT’s role in providing 
satellite services complementary to Tele- 
com’s terrestrial services. 

Mr Duffy said the Government believed 
that retaining AUSSAT as a wholly public 
sector-owned company with provisions to 
ensure co-ordination with Telecom would 
cause the least disruption to existing arrange- 
ments. It would best conform to the Govern- 
ment's telecommunications and broadcast- 
ing policy requirements. 
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Talks with Greek Under-Secretary 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 15 November: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, yesterday met with 
the Hon. Assimakis Fotilas, Under-Secretary 
in the Greek Government responsible for 
Greeks abroad. 

Mr Fotilas and his party arrived in Australia 
on Sunday for a three-week visit which 
includes meetings in Canberra, Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide and Brisbane. 

Mr West briefed Mr Fotilas and his delega- 
tion on the wide range of initiatives taken by 
the Government for migrants since winning 
office nine months ago. 

The delegation was particularly interested 
in the steps taken by the Government to 
eliminate discriminatory measures from im- 
migration and citizenship laws and policies, 
and in the expansion of services to assist in 
the successful settlement of migrants. 

Mr Fotilas expressed warm support for the 
humanitarian principles underlying the Gov- 
ernment’s revised immigration and refugee 
policies, and for the action taken by the 
Government to promote the development of 
a multicultural society. He particularly ap- 
plauded those measures taken which helped 
Australia’s large and long established Greek 
community to maintain its traditions and 
share them with other Australians. 

The delegation will also be having discus- 
sions with the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr 
Bowen, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Hayden, and the Minister for Social Security, 
Senator Grimes, while in Canberra. 

‘| welcome the warm relations and streng- 
thened co-operation between the Australian 
and Greek Governments, which was fully 
reflected in yesterday’s talks’, Mr West said. 


Cyprus: Security Council 
statement by Australia 


Following are extracts of a statement by the 
Australian Deputy Representative to the UN, 
Mr Lance Joseph, on 17 November: 


The attitude of the Australian Government 
to the matter now under consideration is 
clear and unequivocal. We reject and con- 
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The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart West (right) seen with the Under-Secretary of 
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the Presidency of the Government of Greece responsible for Greeks abroad, the Hon Assimakis Fortilas. 


(AIS photo.) 


demn the unilateral declaration of independ- 
ence by the leadership of the Turkish Cypriot 
community in Cyprus. As the Australian 
Prime Minister said in the Australian Parlia- 
ment on 16 November: 

‘The establishment of this so-called repub- 

lic is in violation of international law. It is in 

specific violation of a number of United 

Nations Security Council resolutions to 

which Australia subscribes and it endan- 

gers the peace and security of this troubled 
area’, 

Mr Hawke went on to underline the convic- 
tion of the Government that the illegal dec- 
laration must be withdrawn. 

Australia is in fact gravely concerned that 
this latest development can only lead to an 
increase in tension in a country that has 
already experienced too much violence and 
loss of life. We must appeal to all concerned 
to exercise maximum restraint in the face of a 
potentially inflammatory situation. 
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The Australian Government has no inten- 
tion of recognising the illegal State declared 
by the Turkish Federated State of Cyprus. We 
continue to recognise only the legal govern- 
ment of the Republic of Cyprus led by Presi- 
dent Kyprianou. We express the very strong 
hope that all other members of the interna- 
tional community will also withhold recogni- 
tion from this illegal entity or, if they have 
already extended recognition, to withdraw it 
promptly. 

It is the firm view of the Australian Govern- 
ment that a negotiated settlement should be 
sought as a matter of urgency. Such a 
negotiated settlement would need to ensure 
the unity sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of Cyprus, as well as safeguard the legitimate 
interests and concerns of both communities 
in Cyprus. We believe that there continues to 
be a significant role for the Secretary-General 
in the search for a peaceful settlement and we 
are confident that he will spare no efforts ona 
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problem on which he is so uniquely well 
equipped. It would be appropriate for the 
Security Council to renew and reinforce his 
mandate. 

For our own part, and at the direction of the 
Foreign Minister, we have been active in both 
Canberra and the capitals concerned to make 
clear our deep anxiety at the situation and the 
implications for stability. 

Australia has been a contributor to UN- 
FICYP since it was established in 1964. This 
commitment automatically involves us in this 
debate in the Security Council today. 

We are keeping a very close watch on the 
safety of UNFICYP and call upon all the 
parties to allow it to carry out its mandate 
unimpeded. If the force were to be placed in 
jeopardy, the Australian Government would 
have to review the participation of its contin- 
gent. 

Mr President, following the adoption of 
General Assembly Resolution 37/253 on 16 
May this year and subsequent activities by 
the Secretary-General, there was some small 
reason to think that progress toward a settle- 
ment might have been possible. 

As we heard this morning, the possibility of 
a meeting between President Kyprianou and 
Mr Denktash was being actively pursued and 
the prospects looked fair. We fear that those 
hopes have now been dashed. Australia calls 
on the Turkish Cypriot community to re- 
create the situation in the Island which would 
allow a return to sensible dialogue with their 
Greek Cypriot compatriots. 


Kakadu National Park 


News release issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 18 November: 


The Federal Government has decided to 
declare Stage 2 of Kakadu National Park in 
accordance with the provisions of the Nation- 
als Parks and Wildlife Conservation Act 1975. 
In addition, a notice of intent to prepare a 
report recommending declaration of Gimbat 
and Goodparla pastoral leases as part of 
Kakadu National Park, will be published by 
the Director of National Parks and Wildlife. 

In taking these steps, the Government is 
implementing recommendations made by 
the Ranger Uranium Environmental Inquiry in 
respect of Kakadu National Park. Of particular 
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importance is the inclusion in the Park of 
virtually the whole South Alligator River 
Catchment, with its internationally significant 
wetlands. 

In moving to include Gimbat and Goodpar- 
la in the Park the Government is conscious 
that the lessees have been aware for a long 
time of this possibility. The Government will 
seek to acquire the two leases. 

Serious consideration has been given to 
the position of the Northern Territory Govern- 
ment which has stressed the importance to 
its economy of mining, particularly in the 
Alligator Rivers Region. It is the view of the 
Commonwealth that appropriate tourist de- 
velopment in Kakadu National Park will 
generate a major long-term increase in job 
opportunities and increase significantly re- 
venue to the Northern Territory. The area is 
already a major tourist attraction, and the 
proposed developments will need to be 
undertaken in such a way as to ensure the 
protection of the natural and cultural values 
of the Park and be sensitive to Aboriginal 
interests. 

A basic program of development for Stage 
2 will include work on basic park infrastruc- 
ture, such as power and water supplies and 
service roads, as well as provision of some 
essential visitor facilities. The Minister for 
Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, will be discussing with the Minister 
for Aboriginal Affairs, the Northern Territory 
Government and Aboriginal groups an aug- 
mented program of development of visitor 
facilities and park infrastructure in the Kakadu 
National Park over the next six years, bring- 
ing forward the introduction of recreation 
facilities providing for bushwalking, nature 
observation and water-based activities. 
These visitor facilities will be developed to 
ensure that visitors are able to enjoy the Park 
better while not endangering its natural and 
cultural treasures. 

This program will put millions of dollars 
annually into the Northern Territory economy 
and open up major employment and econo- 
mic opportunities, especially for Aboriginal 
people. 

Details of the program will be announced 
after Mr Cohen has completed his discus- 
sions and the Government has had an oppor- 
tunity to consider specific proposals. 

Subject to negotiations with the Northern 
Territory Government and Aboriginal groups, 
an additional expenditure of the order of $36 
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million over six years is envisaged under the 
accelerated development program. 

This, together with the associated private 
sector expenditures on tourism, would gener- 
ate very substantial numbers of new perma- 
nent jobs over the next decade and beyond. 


Rangoon bombing: relations with 
DPRK 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 20 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that as a result of the 
recent Rangoon bombing incident, Australia 
had ruled out any early consideration of 
restoration of normal diplomatic relations 
with the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea. 

Mr Hayden said that earlier this year there 
had been indirect approaches from the DPRK 
about the possibility of resuming normal 
diplomatic relations but these had not been 
followed up by a considered submission, as 
required by the Australian Government. 

‘In the wake of the deplorable bombing 
outrage in Rangoon, which claimed the lives 
of 21 people including four Cabinet Ministers 
of the Republic of Korea, Australia is not now 
prepared to contemplate the restoration of 
normal relations. 

This will remain the case until we are 
satisfied that the DPRK is prepared to abide 
by internationally accepted norms of be- 
haviour and renounce such hostile activities 
against the ROK,’ Mr Hayden said. 

He believed the interests of the region 
would have been served if the DPRK had 
entered into responsible and normal relations 
with other regional countries and had sought 
to lessen tension between it and the ROK. It 
was a matter of profound regret therefore 
that the DPRK had taken the opposite course. 

Mr Hayden said that the Rangoon bombing 
was an outrageous act of terrorism and 
commended the ROK for the patience and 
restraint which it has demonstrated since that 
deplorable event. 

Recalling that he would be visiting Ran- 
goon this week, Mr Hayden also commended 
the Burmese Government for its thorough 
and objective approach to the investigation of 
the bomb outrage. 
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High technology industries 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Science and Technology, Mr Barry Jones, 
MP, in Tokyo, on 21 November: 

‘Australia is moving on to a high tech- 
nology fast track in an attempt to create brain 
based sunrise industries which can make 
products aimed to fill market niches through- 
out the world’, the Australian Minister for 
Science and Technology, Mr Barry Jones, 
MP, said in Tokyo at the end of an 11 day visit. 

‘This was the first visit to Japan by an 
Australian Minister for Science and Tech- 
nology’, he said. 

‘It is also the first overseas visit | have made 
since becoming Minister in the Hawke Labor 
Government in March this year. It was most 
appropriate that | should visit Japan first 
because of the centrality of the Australia- 
Japan trading relationship for us. Neverthe- 
less, we must recognise the fundamental 
shift in Japan’s economic base, away from 
the processing of physical resources towards 
the development of new high technology 
industries which depend on skill and know- 
ledge rather than energy and minerals. 

| have made an opening speech, together 
with the Japanese Minister, Mr Yasuta, at the 
OECD high level conference on International 
Co-operation in Science and Technology. 
This conference continued the work of the 
Williamsburg Summit of June 1983 in recog- 
nising the critical need for continued co- 
operation in science and technology to raise 
world living standards. Among the subjects 
discussed at the conference were: 
® super computers; 

è international mobility; 

® maintaining international standards to en- 
courage technology transfer; 

è disaster research; and 

è raising public understanding of tech- 
nology, including its social impact. 

But it is essential that high technology not 
be dominated by a handful of major powers 
— the United States, Japan and the USSR. 
Smaller countries like Australia, Canada and 
Sweden must be in a position as well to 
contribute to world developments. 

It is also essential that we give more 
attention to using technology to give workers 
a greater range of options in choosing an 
appropriate working life so that they can 
leave work early or late as they choose’, Mr 
Jones said. 
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While in Japan, the Minister met Foreign 
Minister Abe, Science and Technology Minis- 
ter Yasuta, and Education, Science and Cul- 
ture Minister Setoyama: inspected the site of 
Expo 85 at Tsukuba Science City: and held 
discussions with Matsushita, Kyocera, NTT, 
Suntory, Fanuc, the Japan Software Industry 
Association, and Dr Kzuhiro Fuchi of the Fifth 
Generation Computer Project (ICOT). 

‘In developing sunrise industries such as 
biotechnology, computer software and cus- 
tom chips, we are looking for niches in world 
markets. It would be senseless for us to 
compete directly with Japan — so we are 
looking for areas where Japan is not active’, 
Mr Jones said. 

‘We hope that Japan’s industries will be 
able to use technologies which we are de- 
veloping. Until now, there has been a one- 
way process in technology transfer. We are 
looking for balanced trade in ideas and 
technological development for our mutual 
benefit. 

Japan has demonstrated how quickly eco- 
nomic bases can change. Australia has a 
narrow lead time in some technology areas, 
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but on the basis of what | have seen in the 
past 10 days, | will be pushing my colleagues 
in Government for far greater support. The 
opportunities are still there, but time is 
running out for us. 

My visit to Japan coincides with discus- 
sions in Tokyo under the Australia-Japan 
Science and Technology Agreement, and we 
will be looking for new areas of collaboration. 
This will be critical in view of our shifting 
economic relationship. As the two most adv- 
anced nations in the Western Pacific rim, we 
can find many areas in high technology for 
collaboration’, Mr Jones said. 


Australian membership of the 
Association of Tin Producing 
Countries 


News release issued by the Acting Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 22 November: 


| am pleased to announce that the Austra- 
lian Government has decided that Australia 


Two officers of the 
Brunei Department of 
Establishment com- 
pleted on 18 Novem- 
ber a six-week Master 
Trainers course at the 
Western Australian in- 
stitute of Technology 
(WAIT). The two offic- 
ers, Pg Yusof bin Pg 
Anak Hashim (left) 
and Awang Abd Razak 
bin Bongsu (right) are 
seen on the WAIT 
campus with the 
course director, Dr Ro- 
ger Smith. (AIS 
photo.) 
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will become a member of the Association of 
Tin Producing Countries (ATPC). 

The text of the agreement for the establish- 
ment of the Association was negotiated in 
March this year at a meeting in London of 
major tin producing nations including 
Australia. The agreement entered into force 
on 16 August 1983 with five founding mem- 
bers — Bolivia, Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand 
and Zaire. Nigeria joined on 31 August 1983. 
These countries together with Australia 
account for some 90 per cent of Western 
world tin production. 

Membership of the association is consist- 
ent with the Government's policy of support- 
ing developing countries in their efforts to 
improve international trade arrangements 
and will continue the long record of co- 
operation Australia has had with other tin 
producers and, in particular, with the major 
producing countries in the ASEAN region. 
With Australia’s membership, all producing 
member countries of the Sixth International 
Tin Agreement will be members of the new 
Association. 

ATPC, which is headquartered in Kuala 
Lumpur, will be the major forum for regular 
consultations among tin producing countries 
at both the Ministerial and official levels. The 
main objectives of ATPC are to obtain remun- 
erative returns for tin producers and adequ- 
ate and stable supplies for consumers at fair 
and reasonable prices, to facilitate co- 
operation in the marketing of tin, to extend its 
use and to encourage tin processing and 
manufactures in member countries. Consist- 
ent with Australia’s view, the ASEAN produc- 
ing countries have indicated that they see the 
Association working to complement and sup- 
port activities under the International Tin 
Agreement. 


Japan: Global beef import quotas 


News release issued by the Acting Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 22 November: 


Today's decision by the Japanese author- 
ities to announce only a part of the global 
beef import quota for the second half of 
Japanese fiscal year 1983 (October-March) is 
disappointing. The global quota for the first 
half of the year was 72 000 tonnes and now 
the Japanese authorities have announced an 
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initial quantity of 40000 tonnes for the 
second half of the year with a further alloca- 
tion to come later. 

This means that even though we are well 
into the second half of the quota year, 
Australian exporters still do not know how 
much access they will have to the Japanese 
market for 1983. This uncertainty is not good 
for exporters, particularly as Japan is a 
premium market for Australian beef. The total 
global quota for fiscal 1982 was 135000 
tonnes and | expect the quota for 1983 to be 
set at a sufficiently higher figure that will 
provide reasonable opportunities for Austra- 
lian exporters to increase their sales to Japan 
this year. This is important in view of the 
commitment which the Japanese have 
already given to the United States to increase 
imports of grain fed beef this year. 

Both with respect to 1983 and for the longer 
term, the Australian Government has made it 
clear to the Japanese authorities that 
Australia is seeking access arrangements for 
beef in Japan which will safeguard the impor- 
tant place that Australia has developed in the 
Japanese market. 

The Japanese market is one which should 
continue to offer substantial opportunities for 
growth. | will be looking for arrangements 
that will enable Australia to share fully in this 
growth especially in heavy bullock beef and 
in the growing demand for beef in the fast 
food industry. 

| know that the United States will also be 
seeking increasing access to the Japanese 
market. In this respect | was pleased to 
receive assurances from Japanese Ministers 
during my visit to Tokyo earlier this year that 
Australia’s trade in Japan would not be 
disadvantaged in the future as a result of any 
arrangements which may be made with the 
United States. 


Typhoons in Vietnam: Australian 
relief aid 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 22 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, in a statement released in 
Canberra today expressed concern at the loss 
of life and the damage to property and crops 
which was caused by a succession of 
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typhoons affecting the coastal regions of 
north and central Vietnam during October. 

As announced by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Hawke, in Bangkok yesterday, the Australian 
Government has decided to contribute 1000 
tonnes of Australian rice, worth about 
$500 000, as humanitarian assistance to Viet- 
nam. The contribution is in response to a 
relief appeal issued by the United Nations 
Disaster Relief Organisation. 

The Government's decision, Mr Hayden 
said, was in response to a major natural 
disaster on which the United Nations had 
sought the support of member states. 

The Australian Embassy in Hanoi has re- 
ported that damage had been extensive, 
covering several provinces. Over 500 people 
have been killed and thousands injured. 
About 340 000 hectares of paddy fields have 
been flooded and the crop will be seriously 
reduced. Over 5000 schools and 700 hospital 
clinics have been destroyed. 

Mr Hayden noted that the Government had 
taken no decision to move in practical terms 
towards a resumption of Australia’s bilateral 
aid program to Vietnam, suspended in 1979. 
A number of other Governments were con- 
sidering emergency relief of the kind being 
offered by Australia, and ASEAN countries 
had made it clear that they had no objection 
to humanitarian assistance in response to 
natural disasters affecting Vietnam. 


The Great Barrier Reef Marine 
Park: zoning plans 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, MP, on 23 November: 


The Minister for Home Affairs and Environ- 
ment, Mr Barry Cohen, today announced the 
implementation of the zoning plans for the 
Cairns and Cormorant Pass Sections of the 
Great Barrier Reef Marine Park. 

The Minister said: ‘This announcement 
signals the start of the most extensive man- 
agement operation for a marine reserve any- 
where in the world’. 

‘The implementation of those zoning plans 
for the Cairns and Cormorant Pass sections is 
perhaps an even more significant event in the 
development of the Marine Park than the 
earlier declarations of the final sections of the 
Marine Park because it is the implementation 
of the zoning plans, through day-to-day man- 
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agement, that really forms the basis of caring 
for the Great Barrier Reef’. 

‘The Cairns section extends for over 400 
kilometres from Tully in the south, north- 
wards past Cooktown, and covers approx- 
imately 35 000 square kilometres of the Reef 
Region. It surrounds the very smali Cormor- 
ant Pass section, included within the Marine 
Park to offer protection to a unique colony of 
tame potato cod (Ephinephelus tukula}) which 
has become an attraction for divers from 
around the world’. 

‘The Cairns section is three times larger 
than the previously zoned Capricornia sec- 
tion, which has been under management 
since July 1981. 

‘In principle, the zoning plans provide areas 
to cater for all reasonable activities and 
separate potentially conflicting activities. The 
Marine Park is based on the policy that 
enjoyment and use of the Reef should be 
encouraged, consistent with the conservation 
of its natural qualities’. 

‘Consequently, over 70 per cent of the total 
area of the Cairns section has been zoned as 
General Use “A” accommodating all reason- 
able use, including commercial trawling, re- 
creational activities and tourist cruise ship 
operations’. 

‘An additional 22 per cent of the section, 
zoned as General Use “B” provides areas for 
reasonable use free from the effects of trawl- 
ing and commercial shipping. Marine Nation- 
al Park Zones, similar to terrestrial national 
parks, provide for general recreational activi- 
ties, limited fishing in some areas and 
approved research’. 

‘There are four reef areas zones for scien- 
tific research and four are zoned as preserva- 
tion areas where the Great Barrier Reef will 
remain in a wilderness state, undisturbed by 
human activities, save for scientific research 
which cannot be conducted elsewhere’. 

Mr Cohen paid tribute to the level of 
co-operation and community support for the 
development of the zoning plans for the 
Cairns and Cormorant Pass sections in 
Cairns, Mosman, Pt. Douglas, Cooktown, In- 
nisfail, Tully and surrounding areas. 

As with the Capricornia section, the 
Queensland National Parks and Wildlife Ser- 
vice will be responsible to the Authority for 
day-to-day management of the Cairns section 
of the Marine Park. This management role of 
the service includes implementation of inter- 
pretative programs, monitoring (e.g. effects 
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of visitor activities on the reef environment), 
surveillance (by aircraft and patrol vessels), 
and enforcement. The Service also under- 
takes management of Queensland Marine 
Parks and is directly responsible for the 
management of the island national parks, 
including Lizard Island and Green Island, both 
within the outer boundaries of the Cairns 
section. 

The Great Barrier Reef is a vital part of 
Australia’s and the world’s natural heritage, 
and the Marine Park is an embodiment of the 
principles of the National Conservation 
Strategy. 


Intermediate-range Nuclear Force 
negotiations: Soviet action 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Gordon Scholes, MP, 
on 24 November: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Gordon Scholes, MP, said today that he was 
disappointed at the Soviet Union's decision 
to discontinue its participation in the 
intermediate-Range Nuclear Force (INF) 
negotiations in Geneva. He said that he did 
not see how the Soviet walkout would help 
matters. 

Mr Scholes very much hoped that it was 
not the Soviet Union's last word on the 
negotiations. He noted that the Soviet state- 
ment appeared to have left open the possibil- 
ity of resuming the negotiations at some 
stage in the future. 

The Minister welcomed the United States’ 
continued willingness to negotiate and the 
NATO position that its new deployments are 
not irreversible, if agreement could be 
reached in the negotiations. 

Mr Scholes said it was a fundamental 
element of Australian foreign policy that the 
world’s nuclear weapons stockpiles should 
be reduced and eventually eliminated. Au- 
stralia’s position has been to urge that agree- 
ments should be reached between the super 
powers which would lead to both qualitative 
restraints and quantitative reductions in nuc- 
lear forces. 

Mr Scholes called on the Soviet Union to 
return to INF negotiations at an early date. 
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Migrant Women’s Co-ordinator 
appointed 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 24 November: 


The appointment of Ms Frederika Steen* to 
the position of Migrant Women's Co- 
ordinator in the Department of Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, was announced today by 
the Minister, Mr Stewart West. 

‘The position of Migrant Women’s Co- 
ordinator was created to help redress some 
of the disadvantages suffered by migrant 
women’, Mr West said. ‘They face special 
difficulties in many areas such as health care, 
occupational safety, psychiatric care, discri- 
mination in employment, sexual harassment 
and learning English as a second language’. 

Mr West paid tribute to the work of Ms 
Jenny Shapcott in setting up the Women’s 
Desk in the Department, before recently mov- 
ing to work on the Women’s Emergency 
Services Program in the Department of Social 
Security. 

‘| have already initiated a number of prog- 
rams to help migrant women including pro- 
viding ethnic workers in women’s refuges, 
improving child care arrangements for mig- 
rant women in English language classes, and 
making more information available to mig- 
rant women on matters of special concern 
such as childbirth education’, Mr West said. 





* Ms Steen has a Bachelor of Arts anda Diploma of 
Education from the University of Tasmania. She 
has taught in schools in Tasmania and Canada. 
After 1972 she worked in the Commonwealth 
Department of Education in various capacities, 
including developing and administering the Adult 
Migrant Education Program for the A.C.T. and 
Queanbeyan, researching Projects of National 
Significance in Multicultural Education and pro- 
viding policy advice on the education of persons 
of non-English speaking backgrounds. 

Ms Steen has also been extensively involved in 
community activities concerned with migrants. 
She is a member of the Multicultural Education 
Advisory Committee for the A.C.T., has contri- 
buted to multicultural programs on community 
radio 2XX, has helped to establish the Dutch 
Language and Cultural School, and has been 
active in the Indo-China Refugee Association. 
Recently she spent 6 months ina refugee camp in 
Thailand teaching refugees more about Australia, 
particularly providing information to help their 
initial settlement in Australia. 
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‘Ms Steen's broad background in migrant 
and refugee women’s issues will be of great 
value in extending this work, and developing 
initiatives in other areas of concern’. 

‘Her experience includes teaching English 
to migrants in Australia, providing settlement 
advice to refugees in Thailand, development 
of policies and programs to assist migrants 
and refugees within the Education Depart- 
ment, contributions to multicultural prog- 
rams on community radio, and a close in- 
volvement in settling Indo-Chinese refugees 
in Australia’. 

Mr West said that the Women’s Desk would 
provide policy advice to him and to senior 
managers in the Department on all matters of 
concern to migrant and refugee women. This 
would be done in close consultation with 
migrant women throughout the community. 

‘The Co-ordinator’s task is to stimulate 
concern and action by a wide range of 
Commonwealth and State Government 
bodies to ensure that migrant women are 
treated fairly and have the same opportuni- 
ties as other Australians’, Mr West said. 


Visit by GATT Director-General 


News release issued by the Acting Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 24 November: 


| will be having discussions on Wednesday 
30 November with the Director-General of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), Mr Arthur Dunkel, who is visiting 
Australia at the invitation of the Government. 
Australia was one of the original signatories 
of the GATT and has applied its provisions 
since 1 January 1948. Some 90 Governments, 
including the major Western trading nations, 
which account for more than four-fifths of 
world trade, are now signatories to the GATT. 

Mr Dunkel will be arriving in Australia on 26 
November and, over a 12 day period, will visit 
Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane and Canberra 
as well as several regional areas. Meetings 
have been arranged for Mr Dunkel with 
representatives of governments, industry, 
commerce, unions and academia. 

During his visit, Mr Dunkel will have the 
opportunity to learn at first hand views in 
Australia on the many pressing international 
trade problems and, in turn, Australians will 
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be able to hear Mr Dunkel’s own comments 
on issues confronting world trade. 

Mr Dunkel’s visit comes at a time when 
there are signs of a growing realisation 
among the major trading countries of the 
need to agree on a program of action to deal 
with the problems of international trade, 
particularly the increasing significance of 
non-tariff barriers and counter-trade. 

| look forward to reviewing the world trade 
situation with Mr Dunkel as well as discus- 
sing with him Australia’s major trade priori- 
ties which are relevant to the activities of the 
GATT. 


Visit to the Middle East and 
Cyprus by the Minister for Trade 


News release issued by the Acting Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 25 November: 


| will be visiting Bahrain, Kuwait, Egypt, 
Cyprus and Saudi Arabia from 2-16 Decem- 
ber 1983. 

One important purpose of the visit will be 
to lead the Australian delegation to the 
second meeting of the Australia-Saudi Arabia 
Joint Commission which provides the formal 
Government-to-Government mechanism for 
advancing Australia’s commercial interests in 
the Kingdom. 

The Joint Commission provides an oppor- 
tunity not only to review at the Government 
level the bilateral commercial relations be- 
tween Australia and Saudi Arabia and the 
scope for new areas in trade and economic 
co-operation, but also to bring together key 
Australian and Saudi Arabian businessmen 
to facilitate the development of new trade 
and business ventures. 

| will also have separate appointment with 
a number of key Ministers and businessmen 
in Saudi Arabia. 

While in Egypt, | and members of the 
mission, will explore the scope for further 
diversification of trade and economic co- 
operation between the two countries. Egypt 
is Australia’s largest export market in the 
Middle East with exports amounting to more 
than $411 million in 1982-83. Apart from 
being Australia’s largest wheat market, Egypt 
is emerging as a growing market for Austra- 
lian coal, meat, woo! and manufactured pro- 
ducts. 
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In Bahrain and Kuwait | will have the 
opportunity of meeting senior Government 
Ministers. Australia’s trading relationship 
with these two countries has been formalised 
through the signature of trade and economic 
co-operation agreements and discussion will 
centre on canvassing matters relating to 
Australian exports of foodstuffs and manu- 
factures as well as economic co-operation, 
particularly in the areas of agriculture and 
health services. 

The purpose of my visit to Cyprus is to sign 
the trade agreement which has been negoti- 
ated between our two countries and to meet 
senior Government Ministers. 

My discussions in all countries will be 
directed towards further promoting Australia 
as a source of supply for foodstuffs, industrial 
raw materials, manufactured products and 
technical expertise and services. 

A number of Australian companies have 
prospective important contracts in the Middle 
East and, where appropriate, | will be seeking 
to assist the companies to bring contract 
negotiations to a successful conclusion. 

lam convinced that there is great potential 
for Australian trade and enterprise in the 
region and consider that visits such as this 
can do much to promote Australia’s commer- 
cial interests and enhance our trade and 
economic relationship with the countries the 
mission will visit. 


New Administrator for Cocos 
(Keeling) Islands 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Territories and Local Government, Mr Tom 
Uren, MP, on 28 November: 


The Minister for Territories and Local Gov- 
ernment, Mr Tom Uren, today announced the 
appointment of Dr Kenneth Chan as Adminis- 
trator of the Cocos (Keeling) Islands. 

Dr Chan, an officer with the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, will take up his appointment 
on 14 December. 

Mr Uren said Dr Chan had served with the 
Department of Foreign Affairs since 1972 and 
had considerable diplomatic experience. 

‘Ken Chan has been involved with the 
Cocos (Keeling) islands through his work in 
Foreign Affairs and as Secretary to Australia’s 
permanent mission to the United Nations’, 
said Mr Uren. 
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Dr Kenneth Chan. 


‘In the dealings | have had with Ken Chan 
involving Cocos issues, | have found him to 
be sensitive and understanding to the current 
issues and problems affecting the island 
community’. 

‘| am sure he will develop quickly his 
relationship with the community of Cocos. 
The people of Cocos will benefit from having 
an Administrator with the knowledge and 
expertise of Ken Chan.’ 

Dr Chan succeeds Mr Eric Hanfield who had 
served as Administrator since April 21, 1982. 

Mr Uren said he would be visiting the 
Cocos (Keeling) Islands early next month. He 
would be leaving on Friday, December 9 and 
returning on Tuesday, December 13. Dr Chan 
and his family would be travelling with the 
Minister. 

‘Lam taking this opportunity to introduce 
Ken Chan to the people of Cocos,’ said Mr 
Uren. 

‘FH also be having discussions with the 
newly elected Cocos Islands Council. Among 
the matters to be discussed will be options 
for an Act of Self Determination.’ 
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Visit by Mauritius Minister for 
External Affairs 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 29 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that the 
Mauritius Minister for External Affairs, Tour- 
ism and Emigration, Mr Anil Gayan, will visit 
Australia as a guest of the Australian Govern- 
ment from 3 to 9 December. 

Mr Gayan will be accompanied by Mr 
Dipnarain Mann, a senior official in the 
Mauritius Ministry of Finance. 

Mr Hayden said that the visit will provide 
an opportunity to exchange views on a range 
of areas of mutual interest with Australian 
Ministers. 

Mr Gayan will have discussions in 
Canberra on 5 and 6 December and will also 
visit Adelaide, Sydney and Melbourne. Dur- 
ing his visit Mr Gayan will meet members of 
the Mauritius community in Australia. 

This will be the first official visit to Australia 
by a Mauritius Foreign Minister other than a 
visit in 1981 to attend the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting in Melbourne. 


Antarctica: Statement by 
Australia to the UN General 
Assembly's First Committee 


Following is the text of the statement on 
Antarctica by the Australian Ambassador, Mr 
Richard Woolcott, on 30 November: 


Mr Chairman, 

Antarctica involves the national and secur- 
ity interests of the Australian Government 
and people. 

| have already spoken on behalf of the 16 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Parties about 
the value and importance of the Antarctic 
Treaty and its system. | have too spoken in 
Plenary on Antarctica on 23 September, when 
the item was initially inscribed. In the context 
of preambular paragraph 4 of the draft re- 
solution, | would, however, like the Secretar- 
iat to note the Australian statement in Plenary 
and ask that — in the words of the draft 
resolution — it be taken into account in the 
preparation of the proposed study. 

| do not propose therefore to take the time 
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of the Committee today by reiterating, at any 
length, the attitude of the Australian Govern- 
ment to the value and importance of the 
Antarctic Treaty. Rather, | would prefer to 
comment on some of the misleading state- 
ments made about the Treaty by several of 
the distinguished representatives who have 
spoken before me in this debate. 

| should say at the outset that Australia was 
fully involved in the protracted negotiation of 
the draft resolution the text to which is now 
before us, and my delegation endorses the 
hope expressed by both the distinguished 
Chairman of this Committee, and by the 
distinguished Permanent Representative of 
Malaysia, that this resolution will be adopted 
by consensus. 

Australia did not participate in the decision 
to inscribe the item on Antarctica on the 
Agenda of the General Assembly. Let me 
explain why. We are not opposed to discus- 
sion of Antarctica in the United Nations. The 
Antarctic Treaty seeks to promote the princi- 
ples and purposes of the United Nations 
Charter and it is reasonable that it be discus- 
sed here. Yet the memorandum accompany- 
ing the original request by Antigua and 
Barbuda and Malaysia for inscription of the 
item — and more what was said by these 
delegations in the debate earlier this week — 
carry the clear implication that the longer 
term objective of the initiative is to replace 
the Antarctic Treaty. That we cannot accept. 

Australia was an original signatory of the 
Treaty and we continue to give it unqualified 
support today. More than that, Australia 
would regard any moves which might under- 
mine the Treaty, as a major setback to the 
cause of international co-operation. 

As | have said, my main wish today is to 
take up some of the points that have emerged 
in the debate so far. 

As an initial observation | would have to 
express disappointment that a number of 
those who have spoken in the debate have 
sought to belittle the significant achieve- 
ments of the Treaty by omission, and, in one 
or two areas, misrepresentation. 

There is, for example, the claim that ex- 
ploration and settlement of the Antarctic has 
been impelled by a ‘colonialist impulse’. 

We do not accept that view, at least as far 
as Australia is concerned. Australia is a 
southern hemisphere country. it has a rela- 
tionship with the Antarctic which, in geog- 
raphical terms, is not all that different from 
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the relationship that a number of northern 
hemisphere countries have to the Arctic; or, 
for that matter, that some countries have with 
their desert hinterlands; or, perhaps, the 
relationship one part of a sovereign state 
might have to another part, when the two 
parts are separated by sea. 

But beyond that, we have problems with 
the terminology. ‘Colonialism’ and ‘colonial- 
ist impulse’ evoke emotional connotations 
which are simply not relevant to what has 
been taking place in the Antarctic. What has 
been taking place there is essentially scien- 
tific investigation and scientific endeavour, 
the results of which have been made freely 
available to mankind as a whole. The scien- 
tific work that has been undertaken in Antarc- 
tica, often at very great financial cost, has 
undoubtedly added greatly to the sum total of 
global knowledge. 

In fact the Antarctic continent's only export 
in the foreseeable future will be knowledge. 

Next sir, let me address the arguments 
about common heritage. There were a num- 
ber of references to common heritage in 
statements made on Monday and Tuesday. 
There seems to be a desire, at least on the 
part of some delegations, to have Antarctic 
resources, whatever these are or may be, 
declared ‘the common heritage of mankind’, 
like those of outer space and of the deep sea 
bed beyond national jurisdiction. 

Australia is, of course, in favour of this 
principle in the Law of the Sea context, but 
we do not consider it relevant or appropriate 
in Antarctica. 

First, for Australia, and six other countries 
that maintain national territorial claims and, 
let me add, national settlements, Antarctica is 
not ‘beyond national jurisdiction’. Antarctica 
has, instead, been the subject of exploration, 
settlement, and claims to sovereignty by a 
number of countries over many years. So, 
there can be no international consensus that 
a ‘common heritage’ approach to Antarctica 
is acceptable. 

Secondly, the ‘common knowledge’ con- 
cept embodies a developmental purpose, 
which is not now and we hope will never be, 
dominant in Antarctica, where the environ- 
ment is, as some of the sponsors of this 
resolution have said, extremely vulnerable to 
the activity of man and must be safeguarded 
by those pursuing activity there, in the in- 
terest of all mankind. 

The representatives of Malaysia and Anti- 
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gua and Barbuda referred to the krill in their 
statements and the need to prevent uncon- 
trolled harvesting of this resource. It is re- 
levant, | think, to note that under the auspices 
of the Antarctic Treaty it has been possible to 
negotiate a highly satisfactory convention on 
marine living resources, the main purpose of 
which is to regulate and control the exploita- 
tion of fishing and other marine resources. 
The purpose is precisely to ensure that there 
be no upset to important global food chain 
systems. This convention is open to all to join 
and we would urge that as many states as 
possible, do so. 

We have heard the suggestion in this 
Committee that the Antarctic is a veritable 
cornucopia overflowing with all kinds of 
minerals. This is a far-fetched assessment. 
Traces of minerals have been found, but 
there is nothing in the current evidence that 
would suggest the possibility of mineral 
exploitation for very many years and prob- 
ably not before well into the next century. 

There is no ‘lure of economically valuable 
resources’ and no multinational company, 
certainly not an Australian one, awaiting the 
prospect of exploiting Antarctic resources. 

| ask delegations to ponder on the cost of 
exploitation, even if the resources were to be 
found there. Antarctica is not the deep sea 
bed. It is a continent permanently encased in 
ice up to a depth of two or three miles in 
many places. It is no place for your neigh- 
bourhood drilling team. In fact, the costs of 
doing anything there on the basis of present 
technology are simply prohibitive. Also, there 
is the assumption that exploitation would be 
practical or desirable. | would repeat that the 
approach to the continent so far has not 
focussed on developmental purposes, but on 
the preservation of an extremely fragile and 
finely-tuned environment not so far subjected 
to the hazards of exploitation for commercial 
gain. 

We were naturally pleased to hear in many 
of the statements delivered so far, Mr Chair- 
man, that most delegations now recognise 
the important part played by the Antarctic 
Treaty in the disarmament area. In fact, the 
Antarctic Treaty constitutes a major disarma- 
ment agreement. As many speakers have 
noted, it explicitly prohibits military activities; 
it forbids nuclear explosions in Antarctica; 
and it prohibits the dumping of nuclear 
waste. There is a comprehensive system of 
on-site inspection with observers being 
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guaranteed freedom of access at any time. 

The Antarctic continent is in fact the only 
effective, functioning nuclear free zone in the 
world today. 

It is perhaps only appropriate, given the 
importance of the Treaty to disarmament, 
that the matter is being debated in the First 
Committee of the Assembly. 

Mr Chairman, in areas other than disarma- 
ment the sponsors of this item have been less 
generous about the Antarctic Treaty. We have 
heard again claims that the Treaty is exclu- 
sive and that it accords a privileged status to 
only some of its members. We, frankly, have 
to disagree. The Treaty is not exclusive. Any 
state may join and 28 countries with diverse 
economic and political interests have already 
done so. In 1983 two new members, China 
and India, joined the Treaty, and Finland only 
yesterday signified its intention to do so. 
Australia warmly welcomes the recent acces- 
sion of China and India and also the interest 
in accession shown by Finland. 

What about the status of consultative par- 
ties? Claims which have been made here 
reveal a misunderstanding of the operation of 
the Treaty. Any state, carrying out substantial 
scientific activities, may become a consulta- 
tive party to the Treaty. In 1983 Brazil and 
India took this step. There are now 16 Treaty 
members who are also Consultative Parties. 

It is not unnatural that those heavily in- 
volved in scientific research should wish to 
consult together and then to make available 
to the international community the fruits of 
those consultations. 

Mr Chairman, claims that the deliberations 
of the Consultative Parties are conducted in 
secret and that Consultative Parties meet as a 
cabal to take decisions, contrary to the in- 
terests of acceeding parties and the interna- 
tional community are quite simply untrue. 
Acceeding parties, for their own good 
reasons, have presumably wished to limit 
their commitment to the Antarctic, short of 
that implied by Consultative status. In fact 
that is the real point. It is not so much that the 
Consultative Parties enjoy benefits from their 
status as that they share obligations and 
responsibilities. Those benefits which flow 
are essentially benefits of scientific and tech- 
nical nature and these benefits have been 
made available to all states and to the 
international community as a whole, without 
discrimination. 

It is relevant that at the last meeting of the 
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Consultative Parties in Canberra in Septem- 
ber of this year, all members of the Antarctic 
Treaty, acceding as well as Consultative, 
participated in its deliberations. The results of 
the discussions at that meeting are before 
you today, in the Final Report of the Twelfth 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Meeting. So 
where is the alleged secrecy? A copy of this 
report has also been sent to the Secretary- 
General. | regret that we were unable to 
provide the Secretary-General with the report 
in the other working languages of the Treaty 
in time to have him distribute the Report as 
an official document of the Assembly. | hope 
that it will be possible to do this shortly. 

| commend the report to delegations. 

Mr Chairman, | have also today forwarded 
to the Secretary-General a copy of a docu- 
ment entitled ‘Antarctic Treaty Exchange 
information: Particulars for Australian 
National Antarctic Research Expeditions 
1983-84’. This document is provided to treaty 
parties in accordance with the provisions of 
the exchange of information under Article (7) 
of the Antarctic Treaty. | am also arranging 
for transmission to the Secretary-General and 
to delegations of copies of the Antarctic 
Treaty Handbook of Measures in Furtherance 
of the Principles and Objectives of the Antarc- 
tic Treaty. The handbook sets out the mea- 
sures recommended at the eleven consulta- 
tive meetings between 1961 and 1981. These 
measures deal with such diverse subjects as 
man’s impact on the environment, tourism, 
historic sights and monuments, disposal of 
nuclear waste and so on. | hope that they will 
provide valuable information both to the 
Secretary-General in the drafting of his report 
and to interested delegations. 

There was a suggestion in what was said 
on Monday by the distinguished delegate of 
Malaysia, that the next few years will see a 
revival of rival territorial claims in the Antarc- 
tic leading, perhaps, even to conflict and 
turmoil. 

Frankly, it is difficult to follow the logic of 
this suggestion. Surely a significant achieve- 
ment of the Treaty has been to remove the 
potential for disputes relating to the exercise 
of sovereignty, through a formula which does 
not prejudice the position of any party. No 
new claim or enlargement of an existing 
claim may be asserted while the Treaty is in 
force. The Treaty has thus clearly fulfilled one 
of its major purposes of enabling countries 
that are active in the area to set aside the 
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differences that they have outside Antarctica 
and to co-operate peacefully in Antarctic 
research. 

This is something which we should have 
thought all member states of the United 
Nations would have welcomed and ap- 
plauded. 

Mr Chairman, Australia, when it deter- 
mines its approach to a regional question, 
invariably gives weight to the views of the 
regional countries closest to, and most direct- 
ly concerned with, the particular issue under 
consideration. We do this, for example, on 
African questions, on Latin American ques- 
tions and on questions relating to South-East 
Asia. A glance at a map will show that 
Antarctica lies to Australia’s immediate 
south. This is the basis of our own clear and 
legitimate concern, that the present satisfac- 
tory situation there should not be disturbed. 

It would be our hope, and expectation, that 
other countries further removed from Antarc- 
tica than Australia would weigh these Austra- 
lian concerns carefully in formulating their 
own positions on the subject before the 
Committee. This approach, we hope, will be 
adopted, particularly by our neighbours to 
our immediate north. 

The memorandum which accompanied the 
request by Malaysia and Antigua and Barbu- 
da for inscription of the item reads in part: 

‘despite the progress made in these col- 
laborative scientific efforts — that is under 
the Treaty — there is a need to examine the 
possibility for a more positive and wider 
international concern through a truly uni- 
versal framework of international co- 
operation through the United Nations to 
ensure that activities carried out in Antarc- 
tica are for the benefit and in the interest of 
mankind as a whole’. 

We have no problems at all with the last 
part of this statement, namely the need to 
ensure that activities carried out in Antarctica 
are for the benefit and the interest of mankind 
as a whole. But this must be achieved by 
building on the Antarctic Treaty and the 
system of measures, instruments and actions 
in furtherance of it — not by beginning from 
scratch with some new instrument. 

In current international circumstances it 
would simply not be realistic to expect that a 
new instrument could have the same provi- 
sions for total de-militarisation of the region, 
verified by on-side inspection, for setting 
aside potential disputes over territorial 
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sovereignty, and for harmonious internation- 
al co-operation in scientific research and 
environmental protection. In short, a new 
instrument would not as effectively protect 
important international interests in the 
Antarctic as does the current Treaty; and any 
attempt to revise this situation would, in our 
view, risk re-opening the very contention and 
competition, which the Treaty was created to 
do away with. 

Against this background | hope that delega- 
tions will understand our concern that the 
question of Antarctica at the United Nations 
should be handled with care and sensitivity. It 
is our hope that the First Committee and the 
General Assembly will recognise the unique 
merits of the Treaty in de-militarising the 
continent and in removing it from contention. 
In the longer term, the best way of broaden- 
ing the management of Antarctica and taking 
account of the interests of all, would be to 
encourage more accessions to the Treaty and 
to work out ways of improving the working of 
the Treaty system without, however, affect- 
ing the Treaty itself which we believe is 
irreplaceable. 

In conclusion, Mr Chairman, Australia is 
not opposed to a study on Antarctica, as 
called for in the draft resolution before us, 
provided that such a study will be factual and 
objective; and provided that it will draw fully, 
as requested in the draft resolution, on the 
experience of those countries, like Australia, 
which have developed over the years, and at 
great financial cost, considerable experience 
and expertise in the Antarctic continent. 


Bangladesh travel 


News release issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, on 30 November: 


The Department of Foreign Affairs advised 
today that under the present circumstances 
of civil unrest in Bangladesh, Australians 
should consider visiting there only if it is 
absolutely necessary. 

The Department suggested that any Au- 
stralians contemplating travel to Bangladesh 
should seek information from the Depart- 
ment in Canberra or telephone (062) 61 3305 
or its offices in state capitals. 
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Corrigendum 


in AFAR Volume 54, No. 10, October 1983, 
page 561, the address of the Nolan Gallery 
given in column two of the article should read 
‘Lanyon, ACT’. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


NOVEMBER 

17 Denmark 
Mr A.F. Dingle presented his Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 

25 Holy See 
Sir Peter Lawler presented his 
Credentials as Ambassador. 


Foreign representation in 
Australia 


NOVEMBER 

10 Thailand 
Mr Jetn Sucharitkul presented his Letters 
of Credence as Ambassador. 

29 China 
Nr Nie Gongcheng presented his Letters 
of Credence as Ambassador. 

30 Algeria 
Mr Mohamed Aissa Messaoudi pre- 
sented his Letters of Credence as non- 
resident Ambassador. 
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Publications prepared by the Department about 

Australia’s foreign relations may be purchased 

from Australian Government Publishing Service 

(AGPS) bookshops or through: Mail Order 

Sales, Australian Government Publishing Ser- , 
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Other information on overseas aid is available 
from: The Information Unit, Australian Develop- 
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UNICEF 


The State of the World’s Children 


The following articles were supplied by the United Nations Information Centre, Sydney, and 
are summaries of the ‘State of the World's Children 1984’, report prepared by the United 
Nations Children’s Fund and released on 8 December: 


The Children’s Revolution 


In the last twelve months the equivalent of the entire under-five population of the United 
States has been wiped out. On a European scale, says this year’s State of the World’s Children 
report from UNICEF, the number of children who have died in the developing world this year 
is the equivalent of the combined young-child populations of Britain, France, Italy, Spain and 
West Germany. 

Despite these dark statistics the 1984 report holds out a new hope to millions of children. 
Drawing together examples from twenty different countries, the report documents four 
low-cost breakthroughs which it says could bring about a ‘children’s revolution’ and save the 


lives of half of those who now die. 


From villages in Guatemala, Honduras, 
Egypt, India and Bangladesh the report 
announces that child deaths have been 
halved by a simple technique called oral 
rehydration therapy. By far the biggest killer 
of children in the world today is dehydration 
— caused by ordinary diarrhoea. Previously, 
it could only be treated by intravenous feed- 
ing. Now it can be prevented or cured by a 
mixture of salt, sugar and water given to the 
child by the parents. If mothers know how 
and when to use this oral rehydration 
method, says UNICEF, then most of the 5 
million child deaths a year from dehydration 
can be prevented. The technique has been 
described by The Lancet, Britain’s leading 
medical journal, as ‘potentially the greatest 
medical breakthrough this century’. 

At least 34 countries have now begun 
industrial production of the oral rehydration 
salts. So far 80 million packets a year are 
being produced — well short of the billion or 
more which would be needed if the sachets 
are to be available for all children at risk. ‘But 
a shortage of packaged salts’, says UNICEF, 
‘need not prevent a rapid spread of the 
treatment. For if parents know how to mix 
sugar, salt and water in the right proportions, 
an effective oral rehydration solution can be 
made in the child's own home.’ 


Growth monitoring 


The second of the low-cost breakthroughs 
is the use of simple 10 cent growth charts to 
monitor children’s weight gain. With regular 
weighing and the advice of health workers, 
UNICEF believes that the charts could help 
parents prevent up to half of the malnutrition 
which underlies the deaths of several million 
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children a year and the poor growth of many 
millions more. 

‘Most malnutrition is invisible — even to 
the child’s mother,’ says the report, ‘and its 
very invisibility is one of the main barriers to 
its prevention or cure. More than half of all 
cases of malnutrition are to be found in 
households where there is no absolute shor- 
tage of food.’ 

Regular monthly weighing and the entering 
up of the result on a growth chart, says 
UNICEF, can make malnutrition visible to the 
parents — warning them that the child needs 
supplementary foods, more frequent feeding, 
or medical help. 


Breastfeeding 


Several million young children may be 
falling into malnutrition every year because 
of the trend towards bottle-feeding in poor 
countries. Although breastfeeding is more 
hygienic and more nutritious, and also ‘im- 
munizes’ young children against common 
infections, millions of mothers are turning 
towards the more ‘modern’ artificial substi- 
tutes which they cannot afford, do not need, 
and are unable to safely use. 

Often without clean water, or sterilising 
equipment, or fuel and time for boiling, or 
enough money to buy enough of the milk 
powder, the mothers who turn to feeding 
bottles are unknowingly risking the health 
and lives of their infants. Drawing together 33 
comparative studies from around the world, 
the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine has recently concluded that the risk 
of death in infancy is approximately five 
times greater for babies who are bottle-fed 
than for babies who are breastfed. 
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A third element in the ‘children’s revolu- 
tion’, says UNICEF, must therefore be the 
rapid promotion of present knowledge about 
the advantages of breastfeeding and the 
dangers of bottle feeding. Already over 100 
nations have begun campaigns to promote 
breastfeeding and to restrict the marketing of 
. artificial substitutes. Eleven countries have 
completely banned all advertising of infant 
formula. 


Immunization 


The fourth of the low-cost techniques is the 
immunization of all children against the ‘big 
six’ communicable diseases of childhood — 
measles, whooping cough, tetanus, diphther- 
ia, tuberculosis, and polio. Together, these 
six infections kill an estimated 5 million 
children a year and disable 5 million more. 
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Breastfeeding nourishes and 
protects the infant from infec- 
tion. The observance of good 
weaning practices during the 
transition to family food, a 
period of high risk from mal- 
nutrition, also is essential. 
(Photo courtesy of UNICEF). 


Protection against all of them costs approx- 
imately $5 per child. Yet less than 20 per cent 
of the developing world’s children are immu- 
nized each year. 

Apart from problems of money and man- 
agement, the main barrier to immunizing all 
children is that parents often do not realise 
how important it is to come back two or three 
times for the full course of injections. It is not 
uncommon, says the report, for only half of 
the children to report for the second injection 
and for only half of those to return for the 
third. 


Recession 


For the rest of the 1980s, predicts UNICEF, 
it is unlikely that there will be any significant 
increase in the real resources available for 
improving child welfare. Maintaining prog- 
ress for children will therefore depend upon 
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making more of the resources which are 
available. The four techniques brought 
together in the State of the World's Children 
report, says UNICEF, could streamline the 
effort to improve the lives of children so that 
progress can be made even against the 
headwind of world recession. 

‘Coming together at this time,’ says the 
report, ‘these breakthroughs in technique and 
knowledge could soon be helping to save the 
lives of 20 000 children a day, to prevent an 
equal number from becoming disabled, and 
to promote the healthy growth of many 
millions more.’ 

To allay the fears of those who imagine that 
a drastic reduction in child deaths would 
re-fuel the ‘population explosion’, the State of 
the World’s Children report also points out 
that the areas of the developing world which 
have done most to reduce child deaths are 
also the areas where birth rates have fallen 
most steeply. When parents are more confi- 
dent that their children will survive, argues 
UNICEF, they are more willing to consider 
family planning. 

The potential for a children’s revolution has 
been welcomed by the Secretary General of 
the United Nations and by the Presidents or 
Prime Ministers of Bolivia, Britain, Canada, 
Columbia, France, Haiti, India, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Sri Lanka, Sweden, Tanzania, 
Thailand and the United States. In Rome the 
Holy See has also announced that ‘the entire 
Catholic aid network in the various countries 
of the world will lend its maximum support to 
these important simple proposals to improve 
the health of hundreds of millions of chil- 
dren’. 

But potential, says UNICEF, is not enough. 
The challenge now is to translate the local 
successes which show that a child health 
revolution is possible into intensive national 
campaigns which will make that revolution a 
reality. 

In many developing nations, the official 
health services reach only a quarter of the 
people. Bringing the benefits of these techni- 
ques to the majority of children, says UNICEF, 
will therefore depend on the health services 
lending their expertise to much more far 
reaching campaigns involving every kind of 
organisation — ‘the local officials and the 
community development workers, the 
teachers and the schools, the churches and 
the clergy, the mosques and the imams, the 
trade unions and the employers federations, 
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the politicians and the civil servants, the 
lawyers and the media, the voluntary orga- 
nisations and the aid agencies, the women’s 
organisations and the environmental groups, 
the family planning organisations and the 
youth movements, the tradesmen and the 
shopkeepers.’ 

The mobilization of resources on this scale, 
plus the political commitment of a nation’s 
leaders, says UNICEF, are what will ‘take the 
idea of the children’s revolution off the shelf 
of potential and put it at the disposal of 
people.’ 

‘That challenge is now primarily political 
rather than technical or financial,’ concludes 
the report, ‘the evidence leaves no room for 
doubt that low-cost techniques are available 
to act as a springboard for this great leap 
forward for the world’s children. Any govern- 
ment which now decides to make a sérious 
commitment to saving the lives and protect- 
ing the health and growth of children can 
now move towards that goal. And any gov- 
ernment, institution, or individual in the in- 
dustrialised world wishing to assist in that 
process also now has a clear opportunity to 
do so.’ 

‘Definite actions with definite results are 
available now at relatively low financial and 
political cost. And they are actions in which 
almost everybody can become involved. How 
much longer are we going to ask children to 
wait?’ 


Myths of malnutrition 


Child malnutrition is not usually visible, 
isn't always caused by lack of food, and 
doesn’t always means that a child is hungry, 
according to this year’s State of the World's 
Children report from UNICEF. 

In most cases of child malnutrition, says 
the report, not even the mother can see that 
there is anything wrong. And usually there is 
enough food in the household to provide an 
adequate diet for the child. 


The energy crisis 


UNICEF’s 1984 report calls for a ‘children’s 
revolution’ — using low-cost techniques to 
save the lives of seven million children a year. 
But behind the report is an unspoken appeal 
for a more sophisticated understanding of the 
problem of child malnutrition. 
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Immunization against tetanus, measles, polio, whooping cough, diphtheria and tuberculosis prevents 
diseases which cripple and kill millions of children every year. (Photo courtesy of UNICEF). 


Malnutrition is usually presented to the 
public — especially in the rich countries — as 
pictures of starving children. But only in 
extreme cases, says UNICEF, is malnutrition 
visible to the naked eye. Its most common 
symptoms are invisible — low energy, slow 
growth, and reduced resistance. 

A typical well-nourished European child, 
for example, spends up to two-and-a-half 
times as much energy in running and walking 
as a moderately malnourished child in a poor 
community in Africa. And this ‘energy saving’ 
usually happens just at the time when play 
and environmental stimulation are vital for 
the development of mental and physical 
skills. 

Just as important, a malnourished child 
grows more slowly. Instead of letting the 
child's genetic potential determine its 
growth, the body begins to struggle against 
itself to keep growth down to a level which its 
food intake can sustain. But still the problem 
is invisible. Not even the most loving mother 
or the most qualified paediatrician can detect 
slow growth just by looking. 
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What the parents may well notice is that the 
child seems to live from one minor illness to 
another — always suffering from a cold or 
diarrhoea or a fever. And here lies the heart of 
the malnutrition story. For frequent infection 
is both a chief cause and a chief consequ- 
ence. 


Deadly alliance 


Lack of food is one reason for malnutrition. 
But there are other equally important causes. 
Intestinal parasites can cause malnutrition by 
consuming up to 25 per cent of a child’s 
calorie intake. Changing from breastfeeding 
to bottle-feeding can expose a child to both 
malnutrition and infection at the same time. 
Not knowing that supplementary foods (in 
addition to breastmilk) are necessary from 
about the fourth or fifth month onwards leads 
to almost certain malnutrition. And lack of 
knowledge about a child’s special nutritional 
needs — and how to meet them — can cause 
malnutrition even in households where 
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adequate food is always available. But the 
most important cause of all is infection. 

Infections cause malnutrition by consum- 
ing the body's energy, by reducing the body's 
absorption of food, by draining away nut- 
rients through diarrhoea or vomiting, and by 
depressing the appetite so that the child 
simply doesn't want to eat. 

in practice, the relative importance of infec- 
tion and poor diets is less important than the 
truly deadly alliance between them. If a child 
is malnourished, infection is both more likely 
and more severe: children with even moder- 
ate malnutrition are three times as likely to 
get diarrhoeal infections and ten times more 
likely to die from an infection like measles. 
Conversely, a child with an infection is also 
more likely to become malnourished: fre- 
quent diarrhoeal infections can cut a child’s 
growth rate in half and measles can take 
away up to 10 per cent of a child’s body- 
weight. 

It is this vicious circle of malnutrition and 
infection which is constantly assaulting the 
growth of millions of the world’s children. For 
those who live in the poorest parts of the 
world, it means an average of 160 days illness 
a year. And every one of those illnesses is an 
assault on the child’s growth. If the assaults 
are just too frequent — and the recovery time 
in-between is just too short — then the child 
dies. But those who survive do not escape 
unscarred. With well over three quarters of 
brain and body growth scheduled to occur in 
these early years, no child can afford so many 
setbacks to normal growth and development. 

‘The consequence for hundreds of millions 
of children’, says the UNICEF report, ‘is that 
never in their lives will they fulfil their poten- 
tial. For the sake of the mental and physical 
growth of children, and for the economic and 
social development of their nations, that 
cycle of malnutrition and infection must 
somehow be broken into.’ 


Four techniques 


This re-definition of the child health prob- 
lem sets the stage for the revolution in child 
survival and development which UNICEF 
now believes is possible. Simple low-cost 
techniques are now available for empower- 
ing parents to reduce the frequency and 
severity of assaults on their children’s 
growth. The techniques are: 
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è oral rehydration therapy — to prevent or 
cure the dehydration caused by diarrhoea. 
By far the biggest single cause of child 
deaths, diarrhoea is also one of the major 
causes of malnutrition and set-backs to 
growth. 

@ The promotion of present knowledge 
about the advantages of breastfeeding and 
the dangers of bottle-feeding. Children in 
poor communities who are bottle fed, says 
UNICEF, are many times more likely to 
contract infections and suffer set-backs to 
growth and development. 

è Immunization against the six main ‘im- 
munizable’ diseases of childhood which kill 
5 million children a year and disable 5 
million more. Because these infections also 
cause malnutrition, immunization not only 
saves lives but also spaces out set-backs 
and helps to maintain normal healthy 
growth. 

®@ Growth monitoring — using simple 10 cent 
charts to make a child's growth — or lack of 
it — visible to the parents. With regular 
monthly weighing and advice from health 
workers, says UNICEF, growth charts can 
help parents themselves to see that a child 
needs more or better food, or more fre- 
quent feeding, or more persuasion to eat 
even when appetite is depressed. 
‘Making the problem visible to the mother,’ 

says UNICEF, ‘could be one of the simplest 

but most important of all steps towards 

protecting the healthy growth of many mil- 

lions of infants in those vulnerable early 

years.’ 

The revolutionary potential of these techni- 
ques resides in their combined effect. For just 
as malnutrition and infection can make each 
other more virulent, so an alliance of these 
four techniques can also increase the impact 
of each. ‘Every infection and weight loss 
which is prevented,’ says the report, ‘whether 
it be prevented by immunization or by breast- 
feeding or oral rehydration or growth moni- 
toring — makes another break in the cycle, 
puts more space between set-backs, allows 
more time for the child to recover, and so 
makes subsequent infections less likely. In 
short, the combined impact of these four 
principal strategies can be considerable grea- 
ter than their individual contributions. 

That is why UNICEF has come to believe 
that ‘these four technique are in a class of 
their own at the present time. They empower 
parents themselves to protect their children’s 
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growth. They are low cost. They are available 
now. They are almost universally relevant. 
And they are aimed at the heart of the world’s 
most important child health problem.’ 


Too many too close 


The risk to the life and health of both 
mothers and children is steeply increased 
when babies are born too close together, 
says UNICEF's State of the World's Children 
report for 1984. 

Evidence from the World Fertility Survey — 
the largest survey into human behaviour ever 
undertaken — now suggests that the risks to 
life for babies born within a year of each other 
is two to four times higher than for babies 
born more than 2 years apart. Wider gaps 
between births could therefore prevent as 
many as one-third of infant deaths in some 
countries, says the report, and is as important 
a part of health care as seeing that children 
are immunized. 

Recent research into family size and family 
health also suggests that ‘too many’ can be 
as dangerous as ‘too close’. Studies in both 
Central America and the United Kingdom 
have shown that the risks to life and health 
began to edge upwards with the birth of the 
third child and climb quite steeply for fourth 
and fifth children. 

The age of the mother is also a factor. In 
both rich and poor countries, children born to 
women less than 20 years old are roughly 
twice as likely to die in infancy as a child born 
to a woman in her mid 20s — though the 
likeliest reason for this is that very young 
mothers also tend to be both poorer and less 
educated. 

The increased risks to life and health in- 
volved in having babies ‘too close, too many, 
or too young’ holds true for all income 
groups, although in each case the risk is 
increased by poverty. Even in the United 
States it has been estimated that infant 
deaths could be reduced by almost one third 
if parents were to have no more than three 
well spaced children. 

These relationships between child bearing 
and health are only now being scientifically 
demonstrated. Yet this is one area, says 
UNICEF, where the people may well be ahead 
of the scientists. Out of 21 000 women inter- 
viewed by one international survey, 9 out of 
10 believed that the health of mothers and 
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children is better if there are fewer births and 
longer intervals between. If decisions on 
family size were made by women rather than 
by men, it seems, then birth rates would 
probably fail dramatically. According to the 
World Fertility Survey, for example, the prop- 
ortion of women with three children who do 
not want to become pregnant again is over 70 
per cent in Sri Lanka, over 65 per cent in 
Bangladesh, over 60 per cent in Thailand and 
Peru, and over 50 per cent in Costa Rica and 
Mexico. 

Unfortunately, about half of the women 
who are now at risk of an unwanted pregnan- 
cy are not using any reliable method of family 
planning. One consequence is the alarming 
number of illegal abortions. According to 
some estimates, there are now two abortions 
in the world for very five births and the 
number of women who die from illegal 
abortion may now be more than 70000 a 
year. 

More deaths among infants born too close 
together, or into very large families, is a ‘tip of 
the iceberg’ indicator of a larger body of 
infection and illness. ‘Increase in women’s 
own control over their own fertility,’ says 
UNICEF, ‘is therefore a change which would 
clearly have a revolutionary impact on the 
health of mothers and on the survival and 
healthy growth of their children.’ 

Although there is still a long way to go 
before all women can control the number and 
timing of births, recent progress has been 
remarkable. ‘Only 30 years ago,’ says UN- 
ICEF, ‘there was not a nation in the world 
which was committed — even on paper — to 
the provision of family planning services. 
Today, 118 nations containing 90 per cent of 
the world’s people have adopted national 
family planning strategies and the speed with 
which the knowledge and the means to space 
child-births has spread throughout the world 
is a tribute to the work of thousands of people 
and organisations of all kinds who have 
helped to bring this change about.’ 

Apart from improving the health of 
mothers and children, such progress has also 
contributed to falling rates of population 
growth in almost all regions of the world. 


The simple solution 


A simple cure has now been found for the 
biggest cause of child deaths in the modern 
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world. The cure is called oral rehydration 
therapy or ‘ORT’ and it can save the lives of 
most of the 5 million children who now die 
each year from the dehydration caused by 
ordinary diarrhoea. 

Previously, the only effective treatment for 
dehydration was the intravenous feeding of a 
saline solution — a cure beyond the physical 
and financial reach of most of those who 
need it. Now a child can be rehydrated by 
drinking a solution of salts, sugar and water 
administered by the mother in the child’s 
own home. 

So far, 34 developing countries have 
opened up factories to produce oral rehydra- 
tion salts and total world production is run- 
ning at approximately 80 million sachets a 
year (other countries are concentrating on 
teaching mothers how to make their own oral 
rehydration salts from ordinary household 
ingredients). 

Recent campaigns in villages of Guatema- 
la, India, Bangladesh, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Egypt have shown that ORT can reduce 
child deaths from diarrhoea by half. Drawing 
together these examples, this year’s State of 
the World's Children report from UNICEF 
describes ORT as ‘one of the simplest but 
most important breakthroughs in the history 
of science’. Nonetheless, the report warns 
that putting this simple solution into practice 
might not be quite as simple as it looks. 

For ORT to really make a difference to child 
health, says UNICEF, there will have to be an 
equivalent ‘social breakthrough’ to put the 
technology at the disposal of those who need 
it. ‘Only 10 per cent to 20 per cent of children 
are in contact with the health services,’ says 
the report, ‘and ORT will not come anywhere 
near its dramatic potential for saving life and 
heaith unless it is also promoted through the 
primary schools and colleges; through the 
churches and the temples; through the 
women’s nutrition classes and the work 
place; through the water engineers and ex- 
tension workers; through the transistor 
radios and the press; through the television 
and the video-recorder; through the centres 
of culture and entertainment; and through 
every other channel which can reach out to 
help link present knowledge to people's 
needs.’ 

Two of the actual case studies covered in 
the report clearly show that it is this ‘social 
breakthrough’ which can make the difference 
between success or failure for ORT. 
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In the Menoufia area of Egypt’s Nile Delta, 
where 4000 children die every year from 
diarrhoea, an ORT campaign was launched to 
teach mothers how to get and use the salts 
which could save their children’s lives. The 
organisers confidently expected the cam- 
paign to cut child deaths by at least a third to 
a half. But after one year, the campaign had 
made no real difference. On investigation, it 
appeared that most mothers were so uncer- 
tain about when and how to use the salts that 
they either didn’t use them at all or used them 
‘too little and too late.’ 

The moral of Menoufia was an obvious 
one, says UNICEF — ‘ORT can only reduce 
child deaths if mothers are informed and 
confident about why, when, and how the 
salts should be used’. 

In 1980, a different campaign went into 
action in two more villages in the Nile Delta. 
Heading the campaign was Doctor Sunny 
Salaam, of the University of Alexandria. And 
this time the team knew that what was on trial 
was not ORT but their own ability to put the 
life-saving salts at the disposal of mothers. 

The villages chosen were Berket Ghatas 


and Kafala — each with a population of 
around 4000. Careful advance study threw up 
vital details — like the fact that the com- 


monest kind of drinking glass used in the 
villages held about 200 mi. For easy measur- 
ing of the right mix, that meant that smaller 
packets of salts were needed. A brand called 
Rehydran was the one finally chosen. 

In both villages, sachets of Rehydran were 
made available in the normal government 
health clinics and volunteers visited every 
family every two weeks to check on cases of 
diarrhoea and advise mothers on what to do 
about it. But in one of the villages — Berket 
Ghatas — the promotional campaign went 
way beyond the boundaries of the health 
service. 

In Berket Ghatas, Rehydran was sold in 
every corner shop and small village store as 
well as at the health centres. And for a full 
year, the community was blitzed with infor- 
mation about how to stop diarrhoea from 
killing children. Meetings were held with 
community leaders and religious figures as 
well as doctors. Talks were given in the 
market-places, in the washing yards, in the 
schools, and at the festivals as well as at the 
clinics. Local entertainers were persuaded to 
include the Rehydran message in folk songs 
and plays. Cars toured the streets with public 
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address systems blaring advice on oral re- 
hydration. Everywhere, posters reinforced 
the message. 

‘In Berket Ghatas,’ says Dr. Salaam, ‘we 
went into the community because it is not 
just the mothers who decide what to do about 
diarrhoea, it is the fathers, grandparents, 
local healers, shop owners... the whole 
community influences the way people think 
and act.’ 

By the end of the year, every mother in 
Berket Ghatas had heard about Rehydran and 
three quarters of them knew how to use it 
properly. When asked how diarrhoea should 
be treated, 87 per cent of Berket Ghatas 
mothers replied ‘Rehydran’ — as opposed to 
only 12 per cent in Kafala, where no special 
promotion campaign had been mounted. 

Most important of all, the number of child 
deaths in Berket Ghatas was more than 
halved by the oral rehydration campaign. 

The basic causes of diarrhoeal infection — 
inadequate water, sanitation and hygiene — 
have not been changed in Berket Ghatas. 
That campaign is still to come. But Dr. Sunny 
Salaam believes that something equally fun- 
damental has been changed by their work. 
‘This research has left something with this 
village,’ she says, ‘changed it in ways you 
cannot really understand unless you under- 
stand Egypt. Before, people did not even 
think of diarrhoea as a disease, or that it was 
not natural for children to die from it... But 
now, we have turned mothers into doctors. 
They are treating their own children. This 
change is more important than you can 
imagine, and to have made this change in 
people's lives is an accomplishment.’ 


A recession for children 


The world economic recession is now 
beginning to have an impact on the lives of 
children around the world according to a new 
study prepared by the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 

In Zambia, information from the poorer 
northern regions is indicating a fall in chil- 
dren's height-for-age. In Sao Paulo, the prop- 
ortion of low birth-weight babies is rising. In 
Costa Rica, the number of children being 
treated for severe malnutrition has doubled 
between 1981 and 1982. In the USSR, infant 
death rates have been rising for some time 
and in the United States, infant mortality has 
also risen in areas such as Alabama and 
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Michigan which have been particularly hard 
hit by the recession. 

Because the poor spend a greater propor- 
tion of their money on necessities, says the 
report, any fall in incomes inevitably inflicts 
its most serious consequences on the poorer 
classes. And if the families of the poor have to 
cut back on basics like food, fuel and medical 
care, then it is the growing minds and bodies 
of young children which suffer most. 

Most of the economic mechanisms which 
link poor communities to the international 
economic system, says UNICEF, also tend to 
amplify the shock waves of economic reces- 
sion. It has been estimated, for example, that 
a 1 per cent fall in the rate of growth of the 
industrialised countries produces, on aver- 
age, a 1.5 per cent fall in the rate of growth of 
the developing nations. Similarly, within the 
developing nations themselves, a 2 per cent 
or 3 per cent fall in average incomes often 
becomes a 10 per cent or 15 per cent fall in 
the incomes of the poor. Even within poor 
communities, says UNICEF, it is often the 
weaker members — the women and young 
children — who have to go without. ‘If we 
take into account the combined effect of 
these multipliers,’ says the report, ‘it is easy 
to see that for a poor child of a large landless 
family engaged in, say the export-oriented 
sector of a low-income economy, even a drop 
of two or three points in the growth rate of 
the industrialised nations may easily result in 
a deterioration of income of 50 per cent or 
more.’ 

Falling family income is therefore the main 
medium for the transmission of recession’s 
impact to children. And in many parts of the 
world, average incomes have begun to de- 
cline for the first time in many years. Africa is 
the hardest hit continent: when the figures 
for 1982 are confirmed, it is expected that per 
capita GNP in the nations south-of-the- 
Sahara will have fallen by another 2 per cent. 
in a country like Zambia, heavily dependent 
on copper prices which have reached their 
lowest level for 50 years, average family 
incomes have been almost halved. In Latin 
America, incomes have also declined for two 
consecutive years. And in Costa Rica, real 
incomes are down by as much as one third. 

‘In most of the case study countries for 
which there is data,’ concludes the report, 
‘the number of people and children living 
below the poverty line shows an upward 
trend.’ 
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Oral rehydration therapy, consisting ot a simple treatment with salts and glucose dissolved in water, is 
given to a child suffering from diarrhoeal dehydration, the number one child killer. (Photo courtesy of 


UNICEF). 


Cut-backs 


The other main channel by which recession 
reaches children is reduced government 
spending on child services such as clinics, 
schools, supplementary feeding program- 
mes, and immunization campaigns. Because 
social welfare programmes of this kind are 
not usually protected by powerful interest 
groups, and because they are often consider- 
ed as luxuries, they usually suffer quickly and 
disproportionately from government cut- 
backs. Under the impact of recession in 
Tanzania, for example, the share of govern- 
ment spending devoted to basic needs prog- 
rams has declined from 26 per cent to 20 per 
cent. Similarly in Zambia, the share of social 
services in total government spending has 
fallen from 30 per cent in 1977 to 20 per cent 
in 1980. Even in India, government expendi- 
ture on child-related services has been cut 
from 15 per cent to 12 per cent of total 
government expenditure in the country’s 
Fifth Five Year Plan. 
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‘In most countries,’ concludes the report, 
‘there seems to have been a systematic 
sacrifice of the ‘social’ sectors to the ‘econo- 
mic’ in the erroneous belief that social means 
‘uneconomic’. The fact is that by both hard- 
headed economic calculations and by the 
most elementary tenets of human welfare, 
investment in the health and skills and well- 
being of children is the most essential invest- 
ment of all.’ 

Looking to what can be done to protect 
children from the worst impact of recession, 
the report argues that the relationship be- 
tween the state of a country’s economy and 
the well-being of its children is more a matter 
of policy and priorities than of any rigid ratio. 
Nations like Sri Lanka, for example, have 
achieved levels of child health and education 
which are far higher than in many countries 
which are three or even four times richer. 

Within nations, the report argues that ser- 
vices for children should be the last items to 
be cut, not the first. This may well mean, the 
report implies, that the economic shock of 
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recession should be absorbed by the wants of 
the rich rather than the needs of the poor. 

Internationally, the families of the poor can 
be helped by lower interest rates and fewer 
trade restrictions plus increased develop- 
ment aid and changes in international finan- 
cial arrangements to prevent the main bur- 
den of the recession from falling to those 
least able to sustain it. 

Because the full impact of recession would 
take time to make itself known, says UNICEF, 
the evidence now available should be read as 
a clear warning signal that, for children, the 
worst is yet to come. 

‘The Impact of World Recession on Chil- 
dren’ is being issued at the same time as 
UNICEF’s annual State of the World’s Chil- 
dren report which this year draws together 
examples from all over the world of low-cost 
techniques which, says UNICEF, can maintain 
and even accelerate progress for children — 
despite the recession. 

‘For the rest of this decade,’ says UNICEF, 
‘the first principle of progress will be ‘making 
more of what you have’ and changing the 
ratio between resources and results.’ 


The new wealth of nations 


This year’s State of the World’s Children 
report from UNICEF carries a statistical sting 
in the tail. Most tables of statistics list the 
countries of the world in order of their 
economic wealth — as measured by GNP. 
UNICEF's report lists the nations in order of 
their children’s health — as measured by 
the infant mortality rate (IMR). 

Technically, a country’s IMR is the number 
of babies who die before the age of one, out 
of every 1000 babies born. But because it is a 
statistic which reveals as much about the 
quality of life as about the quantity of death, 
says UNICEF, a country’s IMR is ‘one of the 
most eloquent indicators of development 
itself’. 

The justification for placing so much store 
by a country’s infant mortality rate is not just 
that children’s health is as important as rising 
incomes. Average income, says UNICEF, can 
be boosted by the increasing wealth of a 
small minority. Reductions in a nation’s in- 
fant death rate, on the other hand, can only 
be achieved by improving conditions for the 
majority. 
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The new-style list of nations is led by 
Sweden, Finland and Japan — each with an 
average of only 7 infant deaths per 1000 live 
births. At the other end of the scale, Upper 
Volta, Afghanistan and Sierra Leone are the 
three remaining countries with infant death 
rates higher than 200 per 1000. Predictably, 
the economically richer nations of the world 
generally have the lower infant death rates. 
But there are some startling exceptions. And 
from those exceptions, says the UNICEF 
report, there are important lessons to be 
drawn. 

Under the new method of ranking, eleven 
countries leap thirty places or more up the 
‘league table’ of nations — Burma, China, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Kenya, Madagascar, Sri 
Lanka, Tanzania, Thailand, Vietnam and 
Zaire. 

The most spectacular change of all is the 
meteoric rise of Sri Lanka — which jumps 
sixty places in the list of nations when ranked 
by its infant mortality rate rather than its 
Gross National Product per head. 

This ability to find policies which ‘make 
more of what you've got’, says UNICEF, has 
not proven to be the prerogative of any one 
political system. In most cases where high 
levels of child health and well-being have 
been achieved at relatively low levels of 
economic development, comments UNICEF's 
Executive Director James Grant, the key 
seems to have been the firm commitment of 
a nation’s leaders to improving the well- 
being of the majority — either because of the 
leadership's ideological stand or because of 
popular pressure expressed through com- 
petitive democratic systems. ‘The fact of a 
world economic recession which may well 
last out the 1980s,’ says Grant ‘puts a pre- 
mium on this ability to improve the ratio 
between resources and results.’ 

Fortunately, says the report, recent low- 
cost breakthroughs have made it possible to 
achieve much more with available resources 
and to drastically improve the health and 
well-being of the poorest half of the world’s 
children — even in a time of economic 
recession. The cost is now so low — both 
financially and politically — says UNICEF, 
that any nation which is seriously committed 
to the goal of saving the lives and health of 
children can now make rapid progress to- 
wards it. 

The relatively simple techniques which 
make this ‘children’s revolution’ possible are: 
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By growth monitoring, through the use of such measuring devices as growth charts, the mother will be 
able to detect early signs of malnutrition and deal with it. (Photo courtesy of UNICEF). 


expanded immunization against six of the 
major childhood diseases; growth monitor- 
ing to help parents prevent childhood mal- 
nutrition; education about breastfeeding and 
weaning to stop the dangerous trend towards 
artificial baby milk; and the spread of oral 
rehydration therapy to prevent the diarrhoea- 
induced dehydration which now kills an esti- 
mated 5 million children a year. ‘Taken 
together,’ says the UNICEF report, ‘these 
techniques could save the lives of half of the 
40 000 children who now die each day and 
protect the health and growth of many mil- 
lions more.’ 

To emphasise the importance of these 
particular measures, the statistical section of 
the State of the World’s children report also 
shows, for each country, the percentage of its 
children who have been immunized, the 
percentage still being breastfed at the age of 
three months, and the percentage of babies 
born with low birth-weights. Another table 
lists out the 34 developing countries who 
have set up factories to produce the sachets 
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of oral rehydration salts which could now 
save the lives of so many for so little. 
Unfortunately, eloquently blank spaces stand 
where the figures should be for many of the 
world’s countries. ‘In most nations, rich or 
poor,’ says UNICEF, ‘it is easier to find out 
how many dishwashers have been sold than 
it is to find out how many children have been 
immunized.’ 

Because of the importance of the infant 
death rate, both in itself and as an indicator of 
national development, the 1980 Session of 
the UN General Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion that all countries should aim to reduce 
their infant mortality rates to 50 or less per 
1000 by the end of this century. ‘Unless there 
is a sudden acceleration of progress,’ says 
UNICEF, ‘that target will not now be achieved. 
Latest indications are that more than 70- 
nations will still have infant death rates 
considerable higher than 50 per 1000 by the 
end of the century. And in those 70 nations, 
three out of every five of the world’s children 
are born.’ 
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The following comments on the State of the 
World's Children Report 1984 were made by 
Mr Paul Ignatieff, the UNICEF Representative 
for Australia and New Zealand. 


‘Every day last year, 40 000 children died 
needlessly in the developing world as a result 
of the sinister alliance of disease, malnutri- 
tion and ignorance of simple, primary health 
actions which could have saved their lives. 
This is 15-million children a year: the equiva- 
lent of Australia’s entire population’. 

‘But during those same 12 months, evi- 
dence has come in from communities 
throughout the developing world that this 
appalling toll can be dramatically reduced 
even during the current global economic 
recession’. 

‘Leading medical and nutrition experts, 
political and religious leaders, major interna- 
tional voluntary organisations, all now be- 
lieve that we are seeing the start of a potential 
revolution in child survival and health which 
could save the lives of one half of these 
children — that is, 20 000 lives a day’. 
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Mr Paul Ignatietf, the UNICEF National Representative for Australia and New Zealand. (Photo courtesy of 


‘This potential revolution for children re- 
sults from a number of scientific and social 
advances and involves a four-pronged prim- 
ary health approach: 

e Using growth charts to monitor the health 
of children (5c per chart); 

è Oral rehydration to prevent child deaths 
from diarrhoea (10c per packet); 

è Breastfeeding of infants; 

èe Immunization against the six child diseases 

($5 per child): 

— measles 

— diptheria 

— whooping cough 

— tetanus 

— TB 

— polio. 

‘These technical advances, coupled with 
the growing army of para-professional health 
workers and community participation 
throughout the developing world, are pro- 
ving the feasibility of this approach’. 

‘UNICEF also reports that by saving the 
lives of children we can also slow the rate of 
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CHILDREN’S FUND 


lee £ 
A European child may spend up to two-and-a-half times as much energy on walking and running as a child in a 
malnourished community in Africa. The reduced activity of the malnourished child comes at a time when play 
and exploration of the environment is important to the development of physical and mental skills. (UNICEF) 


Photographs: Lars Astron 
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the world’s population growth. Simply put, 

parents have fewer children when they are 

confident that the child born today can sur- 
vive tomorrow’. 

‘The evidence that these advances are 
making a big difference is documented in 
UNICEF's State of the World’s Children Re- 
port 1984, which has just been released. It 
cites examples in: 

è Brazil — where a polio immunization prog- 
ram reduced the incidence of polio by 99 
per cent within 3 years; 

è Papua-New Guinea — where putting bot- 
tles and teats on prescription halved infant 
malnutrition in 2 years in Port Moresby; 

@ Indonesia — where over 2.5-million growth 
charts are now in active use and it is 
expected to reduce infant malnutrition by 
50 per cent; and 

è Egypt — where Oral Rehydration Salts, 
coupled with community action, are reduc- 
ing infant mortality by 50 per cent. 


What can Australians do? 


‘Australians can continue to support UN- 
ICEF through the UNICEF Committee of 
Australia, which has branches in all States. 
This year, the Committee’s financial target is 
to raise $1.3 million. (GPO Box 9911 in your 
capital city.) 

‘But UNICEF is asking that people in coun- 
tries like Australia do more than help finan- 
cially’. 

‘Primarily, UNICEF's task is to involve mil- 
lions of people and thousands of organisa- 
tions around the world to join together in a 
movement to put a stop to the appalling child 
death toll in developing countries’. 

‘Australians can join in this movement 
through their churches, unions, women's 
organisations, youth groups, international 
development organisations, private com- 
panies and professional groups, such as 
nutritionists and paediatricians, by encourag- 
ing them to learn about the potential of the 
revolution and to contributing to it as 
appropriate’. 

‘UNICEF knows that such a movement can 
succeed in the long term if it becomes a 
people-to-people activity involving both the 
developed and the developing worid’. 

‘UNICEF is therefore asking Australians to 
advocate for the revolution as a vital step 
towards child survival and health. The goal is 
to halve child deaths within the next 10 
years." 
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The following comments on the State of the 
World's Children Report 1984 were made by 
the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, MP, on 8 
December: * 


UNICEF has worked professionally and 
untiringly for children for over four decades 
now and has captured world-wide sympathy 
and support for its objectives. 


Dr Grant’s 1984 report, ‘The State of the 
World's Children’ is indeed a message of 
hope — a message that despite troubled 
economic times, spectacular improvement in 
the health of our children is still possible. The 
report points the way to the effective mobi- 
lisation of all organised resources — not just 
the official health services — to spearhead a 
revolution in children’s health. 


The four strategies for achieving this re- 
volution — oral rehydration therapy, growth 
monitoring, expanded immunisation and the 
promotion of breastfeeding — are important 
as strategies in their own right. But their 
greatest source of appeal is that they embody 
the fundamental principles of primary health 
care — they are simple, available, and use 
appropriate low-cost technology. Most im- 
portantly, however, depending as they do on 
the co-operation and involvement of people 
at risk, the strategies will promote confidence 
and self-reliance. They are the tools which 
will enable whole families to participate in- 
timately in the improvement of their health. 
Hence we have the recognition of perhaps 
our greatest untapped resource — individual 
involvement — at a crucial stage of our 
progress towards the World Health Organis- 
ation goal of ‘Health for all by the Year 2000’. 


Children are a country’s greatest potential 
resource. It is vital, therefore, that all govern- 
ments take positive steps towards adopting 
and adapting the four strategies, outlined in 
Dr Grant’s 1984 report, to their country's 
needs. Unless governments take these initia- 
tives it will be extremely difficult to make the 
potential revolution in child health and sur- 
vival a reality. 





* See also news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 13 
December 1983, which appears on page 830 of 
this issue of AFAR. 
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Human rights and foreign relations: the Australian 


perspective 


Following is the text of a speech to the Australian Institute of International Affairs, by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 December: 


Tomorrow is Human Rights Day. This day, the 35th Anniversary of the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights, is an occasion not so much for celebration as for reflection — 
reflection on what has been achieved and on all that remains to be done. 

it provides Australians with an occasion to consider where they have succeeded, where they 
have failed and, more importantly, to draw lessons for the future. | want today to put forward 


my views on these issues. 


In doing so, | am not trying to arrive at any absolute truths. | am speaking as someone with a 
personal commitment, ready to contribute to the growing debate in Australia on what we 
should be doing, at home and abroad, to promote and protect fundamental rights and 


freedoms. 


This debate can degenerate into windy 
rhetoric about values, ideals and rights. This 
can give us a warm glow, but it achieves little 
else if it does not focus on the real world. 

The real world, overshadowing rhetoric 
and abstractions, is a world of stark realities. 

In the real world, individuals are subjected, 
daily, monthly, year after year, to appalling 
violations of human rights — racism, torture, 
starvation, forced labour. 

In the real world, rights can be eroded by 
conscious act or, more insidiously, by the 
pressures of mass society — big government, 
big business, ignorance and apathy. 

In the real world, democratic states are a 
minority group. Of more than 150 nations, no 
more than 20 could claim the full range of 
political rights and civil liberties that go to 
make up a democracy. 

In the real world, democracy is a fragile 
model. Pressures of independence, develop- 
ment, defence, make many societies regard 
individual rights as a luxury. 

This is the climate in which we have to 
operate in order to do something about 
rampant inequities and injustice. To get any- 
where, we have to recognise these realities, 
set ourselves goals which are achievable — 
and then use all the practical skill we have to 
achieve them. 

The Australian people have shown quite 
clearly that they expect this difficult job to be 
confronted. 

We have long thought of our country as 
nurturing the concepts of opportunity and 
equality. We have also to accept that for too 
long Australia was marked by racist attitudes, 
inequity and deprivation which sat very un- 
easily with the idea of a ‘fair go’ for all. 

We are today a growing multicultural and 
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multiracial society, increasingly conscious of 
the need to redress the failures of our domes- 
tic human rights performance, particularly in 
relation to the Aboriginals, but also in secur- 
ing the rights of disadvantaged peoples and 
minorities. 


We are recognising the need to place 
increasing emphasis on protecting indi- 
viduals from unwarranted infringements of 
their rights and freedoms. The Government's 
proposal for a home-grown Bill of Rights in 
Australia will give greater life to the fun- 
damental rights and freedoms embodied in 
international agreements. It will help put our 
own house in order. 

What we require is to be more effective in 
addressing human rights in the conduct of 
our foreign relations. 

However, it is one thing to have a firm and 
widely agreed stance on human rights within 
our own borders. To translate those concerns 
into the international arena is immensely 
difficult. 

It is not often realised that it is only in 
recent decades that the international com- 
munity has developed concern for human 
rights and given them importance. The con- 
cept of rights, however, has for centuries 
been at the centre of intellectual discussion 
about society. 

Perspectives on rights have ranged widely, 
from concern in the Middle Ages with the 
rights of rulers, through to the 17th Century 
idea that the common people might enjoy 
rights. 

In the 18th Century, mainly in France, 
political theorists such as Rousseau and 
Voltaire explored the intellectual justification 
for the individual having a claim to autonomy 
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and freedom in the face of governmental 
authority. 

This idea of natural rights was a prime 
ingredient of the popular vocabularies of 
revolutionary movements in America and 
France. The American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and Citizen remain as clear 
testaments. 

In this century, political leaders — in gov- 
ernment, opposition or national liberation 
movements — have given cogent expression 
to new concepts of human rights. 

But this century, which has seen 
undreamed-of technological, medical and sci- 
entific progress, has also witnessed human 
rights violations on a scale never before 
known. 

In the span of a lifetime, this century of 
progress has been marked by two world 
wars, genocide, political massacres, dis- 
appearances, religious persecution, systema- 
tic racial discrimination and political impris- 
onment. 

At the heart of the difference between this 
proclaimed concern for human rights and the 
simultaneous reality of massive violation of 
human rights lie profound problems about 
the place of morality and ethics in interna- 
tional affairs. 

At one extreme, there is a view of the world 
in which uninhibited conflict and struggle 
between nations is a natural and immutable 
state. At the other extreme is a view of the 
world which could be called utopian, in which 
a shared sense of world good and common 
values over-rides selfish national interests 
and where conflict is replaced by co- 
operation. 

Underlying the first view of the world are 
the principles symbolised by Machiavelli, 
who said in his ‘Discourses’ that ‘where the 
very safety of the country depends upon the 
resolution to be taken, no considerations of 
justice or injustice, humanity or cruelty, nor 
of glory or shame should be allowed to 
prevail.’ Machiavelli's theory was not new. 
We can also see it in Thucydides’ record of 
the dialogue between the Athenians and the 
Melians. The Athenians tell the Melians that 
in international affairs ‘the strong do what 
they can and the weak do what they must’, 
and that discussion of rights is valid only 
among equals. When the Melians talk of 
rights and justice, the Athenians reply ‘that 
expediency goes with security, while justice 
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and honour cannot be followed without dan- 
ger’, and then kill the Melians and subjugate 
their nation. 

Paradoxically, Utopians in a sense agree 
with the Machiavellians and Thucydides’ 
Athenians. They consider that in a world 
where the nation state remains predominant 
there can be no true morality in international 
affairs. They argue for various kinds of world 
government as the only method by which 
morality can be brought into international 
affairs. 

Whatever the merits of the Utopian argu- 
ment, it has little relevance. The nation state 
shows no sign of flagging in its vigour; 
indeed over the last forty years the number of 
nation states have vastly increased and each 
state is jealous of its sovereign rights. 

It is, however, equally untrue to say that the 
world continues to exist in a primitive state of 
nature in which only might is right. Interna- 
tional institutions, both public and private, 
are playing a crucial role in world affairs. 

Statesmen of all nations feel obliged to call 
upon the vocabulary and grammar of moral- 
ity to justify their actions. 

| would argue that moral choices are avail- 
able to the leaders of nations. However, these 
choices are far more limited in the interna- 
tional arena than those available to leaders 
within their own countries. 

Setting normative values of a high order in 
the international arena is necessary. But we 
should not be despairing when these values 
are not fully realised. 

The progress of international affairs from 
the law of the jungle to civilisation has not 
reached the point where leaders of nations 
always have the moral choices open to them 
which they might prefer. In the international 
arena there is an incredible diversity of values 
between nations and vast differences in their 
aspirations and claims. 

In contrast, within most states, there is at 
least some consensus among their citizens 
about the broad outlines of a desirable social 
order. Moreover, in the international arena, 
there is no supervening authority with a 
monopoly of force. States largely are compel- 
led to rely on their own resources and the 
alliances they forge for their survival. 

Further, if a desirable moral end is not 
capable of achievement, it cannot be asked of 
leaders that they pursue it to the exclusion of 
other options which — while less morally 
perfect — are capable of being achieved. 
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A perfect example of this relates to nuclear 
weapons. 

It is surely a basic human right of indi- 
viduals and a collective right of mankind, to 
be free of the threat of nuclear annihilation. 

It is a strong moral desire of most states to 
see total nuclear disarmament. But we all 
know that this cannot be achieved in the 
foreseeable future. We are compelled, there- 
fore, to work for the much more morally 
ambiguous concept of nuclear deterrence, 
and to support it as a step along the path 
towards disarmament. 

In pursuing desirable moral ends, we must 
take account of consequences. In many cases 
what may seem a straightforward moral 
choice may have disastrous consequences 
either for the legitimate national interests of 
the state concerned, or for other desirable 
moral goals. Leaders are often confronted 
with a choice between two or more moral 
ends, the pursuit of one of which may conflict 
with the other. 

In the pursuit of moral ends, it is absolutely 
essential that each state take into account the 
existence of the legitimate rights and moral 
claims of other nations. To characterise other 
states as irretrievably evil and as inevitably 
and eternally bitter enemies, and therefore 
beyond the pale of civilized contact for us, is 
to drive our world back to that anarchic state 
where might is right. 

In such circumstances where confrontation 
dominates the world, we become garrison 
states in an environment of total insecurity. It 
is in such an environment that leaders are 
forced away from moral choices and back 
towards claims of state necessity and sur- 
vival. 

This problem is with us today, as it has not 
been since the worst days of the Cold War. 
The relationship between the two great pow- 
ers — the United States and the Soviet Union 
—- is passing through a difficult phase. We 
must consider the potential consequence of 
this. If these two great powers make a serious 
error in the management of their relationship, 
a series of events could be set in train which 
could destroy us all. We must ask why this 
essential relationship between the two great 
powers is in such difficulty. 

It seems to me that fundamental miscon- 
ceptions are involved. On the Soviet side, | 
believe that progress could be made if Soviet 
leaders made a much greater effort to under- 
stand the true nature of Western democratic 
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institutions. The Government of the United 
States, and the governments of other West- 
ern democracies, are very much shaped by 
the will and interests of the people that elect 
them. There is a special capacity in those 
electorates to be swayed, and indeed, to be 
hurt when their concerns and intentions are 
misunderstood or misrepresented. 

Simply, there is no ground for any Soviet 
belief that the countries of the West are bent 
on a confrontation with the Soviet Union. 
Whatever judgements Soviet leaders may 
make of the Western system of government, 
and of its underlying philosophy, it is not 
justifiable for them to take the view that the 
West is in any way dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of the interests and welfare of the Soviet 
people. 

On the Western side, or at least, important 
components of it, it is also true that too often 
a gross stereotype of the nature of commun- 
ist societies has been used to explain and 
interpret Soviet policies. In particular, it is 
also true that too little recognition has been 
given to the real agony through which the 
Soviet people have passed in this century as 
a result of war and invasion. That experience 
has greatly shaped Soviet policies today and 
must be understood. 

If we remain locked into implacably hostile 
interpretations of each other, there will be no 
end to the arms race. The recurring phe- 
nomenon of malevolent interpretations of 
each other’s interests and policies will con- 
tinue. The inevitable product of this situation 
is disaster. 

What is required is an end to this phase, 
where the United States and the Soviet Union 
are not talking so much to each other, but 
past each other. 

A new, more direct dialogue needs to be 
established. It should be a dialogue stripped 
of bitterness and hostility, freed from under- 
lying fear and, above all, a dialogue directed 
to preserving and developing a peaceful 
world community. This is the new beginning 
that is required. 

The task that both the United States and the 
Soviet Union face is a task of historical 
magnitude and urgency. 

There can be no simplification of the im- 
portance of the differences between these 
two great powers. But their greatness calls 
them to reshape their dialogue now, before it 
is too late for all of us. 

Only if they follow this course can we look 
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beyond a world in which the claims of 
morality, ethics and human rights in interna- 
tional affairs are not overwhelmed by fears of 
nations for their security and for survival. 

in no area is the question of morality in 
international relations posed more strikingly 
than in that of human rights. But constraints 
on statesmen in pursuing moral choices in 
international affairs apply with special force 
to the area of human rights. 

The absence of shared values in the inter- 
national arena has particular relevance in the 
human rights context. At the heart of our 
view, indeed at the heart of the whole West- 
ern understanding of human rights, is the 
egalitarian idea that everyone, irrespective of 
social position, race, sex or language, should 
be entitled to enjoy the same basic human 
rights. 

But morality is more than a matter of 
identifying our ideal standards. Just as we 
expect a hearing for our beliefs, so we have to 
understand that there are alternative views, 
springing from differing cultures, histories 
and values. 

While we argue that human rights are 
about the political and civil rights of the 
individual, Eastern European countries con- 
sider that human rights are about the econo- 
mic rights of the collective. 

Third World countries understandably 
share a preoccupation with economic rights. 
In their drive to get a decent living standard 
for their peoples, many countries of the 
Asia-Pacific region, for example, follow 
methods of social organisation and 
consensus-building that we would not find 
congenial. In many cases they follow one or 
other model of the authoritarian state — a 
model, | should say, which is deeply rooted 
but accepted as conventional and proper, for 
example, in the Confucian traditions of China 
and its civilisation. 

They also tend to be more concerned with 
issues that derive from the recent colonial 
past — the rights of peoples to self- 
determination and the elimination of racial 
discrimination. 

We should seek to understand these differ- 
ing points of view, which are real and impor- 
tant. 

Further, it is absolutely crucial to consider 
the consequences of pursuing one category 
of human rights, if in practical terms, the 
result would be to condemn to long-term 
suffering those whom we are trying to pro- 
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tect. It is quite immoral to hold out hope to 
people in the pursuit of a particular category 
of political rights when that cause has no 
prospect whatsoever of success, and when 
the cost of uselessly pursuing it may be a loss 
of other human rights. 

For a democratic socialist party like the 
Labor Party, the difficulties which we must 
recognise cannot absolve us from our firm 
commitment to promoting fundamental 
values. The question is — how can this be 
done. My own approach to human rights 
begins with avoiding the danger of moralis- 
ing and posturing. 

We should begin by acknowledging that 
much has already been achieved. We can 
take pride in the role which Australia has 
played in this process. 

From the outset, Australia’s Foreign Minis- 
ter, Dr H.V. Evatt, was personally involved in 
the negotiations on the United Nations Char- 
ter, Article 1 of which states that one of the 
purposes of the United Nations is to ‘achieve 
international co-operation in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all, without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion.’ 

in 1948, as President of the United Nations 
General Assembly, Dr Evatt presided over the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. This was the first occasion on 
which the organised community of nations 
had made a declaration of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, and was followed by 
a twenty-year process of drafting covenants 
on civil and political rights and on economic, 
social and cultural rights. 

When nowadays we talk of human rights in 
an international context, we look first to the 
comprehensive inventory of rights set out in 
these documents, which together comprise 
an International Bill of Rights. 

Increasingly then, man's relation to the 
state, and relations between different states, 
are coming to be viewed in the light of the 
idea that men and women have rights and 
duties as members of a universal community. 
Governments are being held accountable to 
the international community for their observ- 
ance of human rights and perfunctory atti- 
tudes to rights are becoming increasingly 
unacceptable. It is to the credit of a much 
maligned international system that all coun- 
tries which attempt to ‘put up the shutters’ 
and lock out the world must face global 
disrepute. 
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The United Nations Charter and the Bill of 
Rights provide a legal basis for us to take 
issue with human rights violations elsewhere 
in the world. | don’t agree with those who 
claim that to scrutinise the human rights 
record of another country is to intervene 
unjustifiably in its domestic affairs. | don’t 
believe the Charter supports this view. 

| see no reason why the ordinary relations 
between states in trade and diplomacy need 
be disrupted by drawing attention to the 
existence of human rights violations. Both 
diplomacy and commerce should be resilient 
enough to accommodate a concern for hu- 
man rights. 

In saying this, | am not suggesting that we 
adopt positions on human rights which 
would totally cut off the ordinary every-day 
business of diplomacy or commerce. Not 
even the fiercest advocate of human rights in 
foreign policy would suggest that Australia 
refuse to talk to a state with a poor record in 
human rights. Indeed, as | have recently said 
in relation to our links with Vietnam, main- 
taining and on occasion widening, contacts 
may ensure that we are listened to respons- 
ibly when we press our point of view. 

Similarly, | would not suggest that 
Australia should automatically withhold com- 
mercial contacts with all states with a poor 
human rights records, or that it should man- 
ipulate trade or, for that matter, aid, for 
political purposes at the drop of a hat. As the 
recent Western response to the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan and pressure on Poland 
has shown, there are good reason for caution 
before the adoption of trading sanctions 
designed to bring about any goal of foreign 
policy. 

How can we take further the progress 
already made on human rights? 

We can start be working towards estab- 
lishing a ‘common floor’ of respect for fun- 
damental rights, while retaining a flexible 
approach to culturally relative rights, for 
example, rights derived from varying social 
and religious backgrounds and practices. 

In seeking to promote such basic rights we 
need to proceed from the viewpoint of aiming 
at an effective policy. This will require us to 
exercise skill in choosing our moment, know- 
ing whom to contact, which levers to pull. It 
will require us to have a feel for the futility of 


grandstanding and for the utility of other 


means of approach. Confidential approaches, 
efforts to remedy the economic difficulties 
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which lead to human rights violations, public 
statements — all these can have their use. 
The mark of success, however, is not the size 
of the ensuing headline, but whether the 
means employed produce beneficia! results. 

In international bodies, we can work for 
similar goals. 

The human rights debate in the United 
Nations has provided a mechanism for dia- 
logue about social and political change and 
has accommodated exchanges even between 
those fiercely committed to different ideolo- 
gies. 

The United Nations Secretary General has 
tried to develop early warning procedures to 
tackle world crises before they unfold. United 
Nations initiatives are also in train to examine 
the connection between human rights and 
massive exoduses of refugees. 

These endeavours must receive our sup- 
port, if we are determined to make the pursuit 
of human rights an integral part of our 
foreign policy and important to our national 
interests. 

By the same token, given the critical im- 
portance of our relations with the Asian- 
Pacific region, we must attach priority to 
human rights in our own part of the world. 

Australia is not, of course, the dominant 
power, politically, culturally, economically or 
strategically in the Asia region. We can never 
expect to provide the norm for our neigh- 
bours on human rights. Rather, it is they who 
look on us as the odd one out. 

We must see clearly the operation of the 
dynamic forces which have brought about 
dramatically improved social and economic 
circumstances in many of our near neigh- 
bours, at the same time as creating, in many 
cases, conflicts of values which give rise to 
human rights problems. 

There is a gap between Australian and 
Asian societies, deriving from the absence of 
a shared cultural base, and, in many respects 
of a shared system of values. But to acknow- 
ledge this is not to despair. 

With many Asian countries, our relations 
span a range of substantial interests, 
strategic, economic, communications, tour- 
ism, investment, aid. We have a substantial 
stake in our dealings with these countries and 
they have in their with us. These close 
inter-relations give us a basis of mutual 
interest from which we can, if we feel we 
should, raise matters of human rights. e 

In so doing, of course, we must show that 
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we understand the situation we are talking 
about. On another occasion, | said in the 
Parliament that | had valued highly spirited 
exchanges | had had on this subject with Dr 
Hahm, the late adviser on international affairs 
to President Chun of the Republic of Korea, 
and whose death | recently lamented 
together with the deaths of so many of his 
colleagues. Dr Hahm and | had brisk ex- 
changes; but as later tragic events showed 
only too clearly and as | freely acknowledged 
then, those guiding the destiny of the Repub- 
lic of Korea have to operate in a very different 
international environment than we do here in 
Australia. 

It will be evident from all | have said that 
offering an Australian perspective on human 
rights and foreign relations is far from a 
one-dimensional, single issue task. Our 
capacity to pursue a credible human rights 
policy will depend on our being clear as to 
our goals and the realities of the world we are 
operating in. 

At home, the Labor Government is actively 
committed to strengthening measures for 
promoting and protecting the human rights 
of all Australians. 

The introduction in the near future of an 
Australian Bill of Rights and the current 
review of the Racial Discrimination Act and 
Human Rights Commission Act demonstrate 
this commitment, as does our ratification of 
the United Nations Convention on the Eli- 
mination of Discrimination Against Women. 

We have an equally positive determination 
to promote human rights overseas. 

We are a democracy; we are deeply 
attached to democratic rights and values; we 
think they are important, and we are pleased 
when others think the same, and put those 
rights and values into practice. 

When they do not we regret it; when we 
think the issue is important enough, we 
consider taking action on it; what we do, and 
how we do it, will depend on what we can 
realistically hope to achieve in terms of the 
effort we can expend. 

This in turn will depend on the kind of 
regime we are considering addressing: do we 
do well or badly to concentrate our efforts in 
the human rights area on events in countries 
which at least claim to share our values, and 
may be susceptible to accusations of back- 
sliding, or should we direct our attention to 
hard-faced regimes which have aspects com- 
pletely abhorrent to us? 
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it is considerations of this kind which we 
must balance in an attempt to set ourselves 
practical worthwhile goals, in both the short 
and longer terms. To achieve this requires a 
recognition that an effective human rights 
policy involves conflict and compromise. in 
the pursuit of ideal objectives. It requires 
emphasis on results rather than good inten- 
tions alone. 

A foreign policy which takes human rights 
concerns into account, places a premium on 
craftmanship in diplomacy. It may provide 
our diplomats with another source of discord 
to overcome in pursuit of their objective or 
reducing friction in bilateral relations, but it 
has always been my view that they should be 
in more than the mere business of maintain- 


‘ing peace and quiet. 


| believe that we can muster the determina- 
tion, skill, sensitivity and balance necessary 
to ensure a credible and constructive influ- 
ence. 

| can see that this way of looking at the 
problem is open to the charge that our policy 
will not be totally consistent, that a realistic 
view means we may approach some coun- 
tries differently from others. 

Frankly, this misses the point I've been 
trying to make. Ultimate goals can be easily 
and consistently set. What is practically 
achievable, however, requires a more clear- 
headed calibration. 

We must place in the balance the cost and 
benefit for us of pursuing such objectives, 
both domestically and for our external in- 
terests. We must calculate the effects of our 
actions on the people whose interests we 
seek to advance. We must assess carefully 
the weight we place on the moral purpose to 
which we are committed. 

it is, however, fully possible and necessary 
to keep sight of the desirability of consisten- 
cy. We can certainly try to have an even 
foundation to our policy, while we may build 
different things on that foundation in respect 
of different countries. And, at the most fun- 
damental level, | believe we should acknow- 
ledge that our policy will be consistent to the 
extent that we remain determined that hu- 
man rights considerations will make a differ- 
ence in our approach to foreign relations. 

Internationally, Australia can continue to 
play a constructive role in developing the 
human rights framework, and in activities of 
long-term interest — for example, on such 
broad issues as trade union rights and indige- 
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nous rights. We are seeking election in 1984 
to the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights, the focal point for consideration of 
human rights issues. 

Bilaterally, | can promise you that we will 
do what we can to promote the democratic 
values we care about and live by. 

We acknowledge the diversity of the world 
we live in, not least in our own region, and 
not least in regard to human values. 

We welcome this diversity. Our apprecia- 
tion of it, and of circumstances — strategic, 
economic, environmental — that can condi- 
tion governments’ actions will also condition 
the way we regard human rights issues in 
particular countries. 

We will try not to be censorious. 

But we will be prepared to take action when 
we think we should. Human rights w/// make a 
difference. It must always be on the agenda 
of our relations with other states. 


| 
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| cannot promise you that we will succeed, 
or that when we do succeed, we will do so 
publicly. A quiet word that is listened to is 
more effective than a public statement that is 
ignored. 


But — and the number of qualifications in 
even a simple set of propositions on this 
subject is a telling illustration of its complex- 
ity — we will not shrink from expressing our 
view publicly, and in the most effective way 
possible, when that is called for. 


If we follow this approach, then the Austra- 
lian perspective on human rights in foreign 
relations will amount to more than posturing. 
It will enable us to do something worthwhile 
and practical about applying our belief in a 
‘fair go for all’. 


That message, basic to what we stand for 


and aspire to, is what | would ask you to take 
away with you on Human Rights Day 1983. 





The Australia-Japan Society of Victoria established a scholarship scheme three years ago, which enables 


secondary school students studying Japanese to spend a year in Japan with Japanese families and attend 
a Japanese school. The scholarship winners for 1983 (shown left to right) were Miss Tracey McConnell of 
Montmorency High School, Miss Susan Louey of Elwood High School and Mr William Mountford also of 
Montmorency High School. They are seen with the Consul-General of Japan in Melbourne, Mr Kazuo 


Kaneko. (AIS photo). 
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NEA 


Visit to Australia by Deputy Director of the OECD's Nuclear 


Energy Agency 


The Deputy-Director of the OECD's Nuclear Energy Agency (NEA), Mr Klaus Stadie, visited 
Australia from 14 to 23 November 1983. The Nuclear Energy Agency of the OECD is a major 
forum for the consideration of technical issues relating to nuclear energy and their application 
to the national policies of the Agency’s member states. 


The Department of Foreign Affairs co- 
ordinates Australia’s participation in the NEA. 
The NEA plays a useful role for Australia in 
providing a data base on uranium supply and 
demand; in undertaking work on the man- 
agement of uranium mill tailings and other 
problems associated with the mining of ura- 
nium; and in providing the opportunity for a 
country with a small nuclear research prog- 
ram to keep up with the ‘state of the art’ in 
areas such as reactor safety, waste disposal 
and radiation protection, and to engage in 
co-operative research in some of these areas. 


Mr Stadie’s professional responsibilities in 
the NEA are safety, radiation protection and 
waste management. 


While in Australia Mr Stadie visited the 
Australian Radiation Laboratory in Mel- 
bourne and met representatives from the 
Departments of Foreign Affairs, Trade, Re- 
sources and Energy, Home Affairs and En- 
vironment and the Office of the Supervising 
Scientist in Canberra. In Canberra Mr Stadie 
also met Professor Ralph Slatyer and other 
executive members of the Australian Science 


and Technology Council (ASTEC). ASTEC, 
under the directorship of Professor Slatyer, is 
currently undertaking an inquiry into Austra- 
lia's role in the international nuclear fuel 
cycle. 

in Sydney, Mr Stadie visited the Australian 
Atomic Energy Commission (AAEC) Research 
Establishment where he was received by the 
Director, Dr Walker, the AAEC Regulatory 
Bureau and the Australian Uranium Evalua- 
tion Unit of the Bureau of Mineral Resources. 
Mr Stadie also called on the Office of the 
Supervising Scientist, which was established 
following the recommendations of the Ran- 
ger Uranium Environmental Inquiry (1977) 
relating to the protection of the environment 
in the Alligator River region in the Northern 
Territory from the effects of uranium mining 
operation. 

Mr Stadie concluded his visit in the North- 
ern Territory, where he visited the Ranger 
and Nabarlek uranium mines and Rum Jung- 
le where briefings were conducted by mining 
personnel on mining activities, mill tailings 
management and associated environmental 
matters. 





Mr Klaus Stadie (right) with Dr D.G. Walker, Chief Executive Officer of the Australian Atomic Energy 


Commission (AAEC], at the Commission’s Research Establishment at Lucas Heights near Sydney. 
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Parliament 


Nuclear weapons: stockpiles in 
Europe 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 30 November: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 8 September 
1983: 

(1) Is he able to state whether the Soviet 
Union offered to (a) reduce all North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation and Warsaw Pact 
medium range missiles to zero, or (b) reduce 
those missiles on each side to 300, or (c) 
reduce Soviet missiles to the number now 
possessed by Britain and France with similar 
parity in medium-range nuclear delivery air- 
craft along with equality in numbers of 
warheads in the European zone, and liquida- 
tion, not relocation to Asia, of the dismantled 
Soviet weapons. 

(2) Can he say whether (a) any of these 
measures will reduce Soviet stockpiles in 
Europe below the 1976 level when there were 
no SS20 missiles and (b) the United States 
has proposed a zero option alternative being 
zero medium-range missiles for the Soviet 
Union in Europe and Asia, and zero change in 
NATO intermediate range weapons. 

(3) Will the Government seek the support 
of citizens of the United States, Soviet Union 
and Australia to press for an internationally 
agreed disarmament authority to determine 
equity, compliance and timetables for both 
disarmament and diversion of arms race 
resources to peace-building, peace-keeping, 
peace-making and development projects in 
north and south countries on the basis of 
human need. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) (a) No. This was in fact ‘zero option’ 
which was the United States opening posi- 
tion when the INF negotiations commenced 
in November 1981. 

(b) No. The opening Soviet proposal in the 
INF talks was that the number of intermediate 
range nuclear systems (missiles and nuclear 
capable aircraft) on each side should be 
reduced to 300 over a five-year period. 

(c) Yes. 

(2) (a) The United States zero option prop- 
osal summarised in Question (1) (a) would 
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have had this effect. It is doubtful, however, 
that the Soviet proposal outlined in Question 
(1) (c) would have produced the same result. 
Although the claim enumerated in part (a) of 
Question (2) is frequently made by Soviet 
Government spokesmen, including President 
Andropov, its basis in fact is questionable. 
Britain and France currently have 162 mis- 
siles in their arsenals. Although there were no 
SS20 missiles deployed in 1976 (deployment 
of the SS20 did not commence until the 
following year), the Soviet Union had already 
deployed a considerable number of SS4 and 
SS5 intermediate range ballistic missiles at 
that time. While precise figures are not 
available, publications such as the SIPRI 
Yearbook and the Military Balance indicate 
that the number of these missiles deployed in 
1976 was considerably in excess of 162. 

(b) This description of the zero option 
proposal, which is frequently made by Soviet 
Government spokesmen, including President 
Andropov, is disingenuous. It overlooks the 
fact that NATO has no intermediate range 
nuclear missiles currently deployed in Europe 
to reduce, while the Soviet Union has well 
over 500 SS4, SS5 and SS20 INF missiles 
already in place. A more accurate description 
of the opening U.S. position in the INF talks, 
which subsequently became known as the 
‘zero option’ or the ‘zero-zero option’, was 
given by President Reagan on 18 November 
1981 when he said: 

‘The United States is prepared to cancel its 

deployment of Pershing Il and ground 

launch cruise missiles if the Soviets will 
dismantle the SS20, and SS4 and SS5 
missiles’. 

(3) The Government has noted the sugges- 
tion that an internationally agreed disarma- 
ment authority should be established to de- 
termine equity, compliance and time tables 
for both disarmament and diversion of arms 
race resources into peace keeping, peace 
building, peace making and development 
projects in north and south countries on the 
basis of human need. The Government con- 
siders that progress on disarmament can and 
should be made through negotiation and 
through existing international institutions 
and that all such efforts should be streng- 
thened. it also considers that a necessary 
condition for meaningful progress is a grea- 
ter degree of confidence and trust between 
and among states which the Government is 
actively encouraging. 
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Military aid to Indonesia 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 30 November: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 12 October 
1983: 

(1) Is he able to say whether Indonesia 
banned Red Cross visits to East Timor from 
early September 1983 ostensibly because of 
military operations around Viqueque and Los 
Palos aimed at flushing out members of the 
East Timor Independence Front. 

(2) Will Australia cease military aid to 
Indonesia until an internationally endorsed 
act of self-determination occurs in East 
Timor, if not, why not. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) The relief operations of the Internation- 
al Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) on the 
main island of East Timor were suspended in 
July 1983 as a result of restrictions placed on 
the movement of ICRC delegates by the 
Indonesian authorities. However, the ICRC’s 
family reunion activities on the main island 
and its food and medical program on Atauro 
Island have continued uninterrupted. 

The Indonesian representative at the Un- 
ited Nations said on 14 October that the 
‘temporary suspension was due to recent 
security disturbances and here (Indonesia's) 
concern is solely with the safety of ICRC 
personnel in the area where the earlier men- 
tioned incident (that is the attack near Dilor 
on 8 August in which 15 Indonesian soldiers 
were killed) occurred’. The fact that the ICRC 
still has access to East Timor was shown by 
the arrival in Dili on 27 and 31 October 
respectively of the ICRC nurse and the ICRC 
doctor from Geneva. The ICRC tracing officer 
is expected to visit East Timor shortly. 

As a major contributor to ICRC operations 
in East Timor, the Government is naturally 
concerned by the restrictions which have 
been placed on relief operations on the main 
island and has made its concern known to the 
Indonesian authorities. 

The Government hopes that the negotia- 
tions now taking place between the Indone- 
sian authorities and the ICRC will result in the 
ICRC being able to resume the full range of its 
operations without delay. 

(2) The Defence Co-operation Program de- 
veloped in recent years with our neighbours 
in South-East Asia forms an important facet 
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of our overall relationship with most of them. 
Activities under the defence programs com- 
plement those in the political, economic and 
cultural fields which are designed to encour- 
age friendly and co-operative bilateral rela- 
tions with our near neighbours, serving both 
their interests and those of Australia. 

In the case of Indonesia, | announced in 
Jakarta on 8 April that existing programs, 
projects and exchanges with Indonesia would 
be maintained subject to a thorough review 
of all aspects of our bilateral relations, includ- 
ing defence co-operation. When that review 
is concluded it will then be possible to make 
informed decisions on the nature of the 
relationship. In the meantime, and as a 
matter of realistic practice, relations will 
continue to function as they have to the 
present. 


East Timor 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 30 November: 


Senator Gareth Evans — On 8 November 
1983 Senator Coleman asked me, as Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
without notice: 

| direct my question to the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs. It 
follows a question asked by Senator Richard- 
son on 22 September relating to increased 
Indonesian activity in East Timor. Given that 
figures reporting on the situation put the 
number of Fretilin members at about 100, will 
the Minister advise on what direct action has 
been or will be taken by Australia to do more 
than express concern at the most recent 
reports that 10 000 armed Indonesians have 
been used to repress the activities of the East 
Timorese people in their own country? 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs has pro- 
vided the following answer to the honourable 
senator's question: 

The Australian Government has been fol- 
lowing events in East Timor closely. The 
honourable senator will, however appreciate 
that the ability of the Australian Government 
to influence events in East Timor is limited. 

The Government welcomed the reports of 
peaceful contacts between the Indonesian 
authorities and Fretilin which from March this 
year resulted in a virtual ceasefire throughout 
East Timor. Similarly, it was with regret that 
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the Government learnt of a reported major 
incident on 8 August in which ex-Fretilin 
villagers were said to have attacked and killed 
15 indonesian soldiers and which subse- 
quently ied to a build-up of Indonesian milit- 
ary forces. 

The Government has already made it clear 
that it believes the resumption of hostilities 
will delay any chance of reconciliation in East 
Timor. It has accordingly, conveyed its con- 
cern to the Indonesian Government and will 
continue to urge restraint on all sides. 

The Government’s primary concern is to do 
what it reasonably can to help the East 
Timorese. 

In this respect, Australia has contributed 
$6.2m to the joint Indonesian Red Cross/ 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
relief program for East Timor. 

Also, departures for Australia under the 
family reunion program have been con- 
tinuing. The most recent departures were on 
6 November and only three agreed ‘List’ 
cases still remain to travel. 


Australian Secret Intelligence 
Service 


Following are extracts from a statement to 
Parliament by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 December: 


Last night a particularly nasty and as far as | 
am concerned, intolerable incident occurred 
at the Sheraton Hotel, Melbourne. That inci- 
dent arose from an Australian Secret Intelli- 
gence Service training exercise. | should 
make clear from the start that that incident 
took place without my knowledge, without 
my authority, and certainly without my con- 
sent. This applies to all others members of 
the Government. | have promptly put in train 
action to have a high-level investigation con- 
ducted into all aspects of this matter. | will 
come back to that point in a few seconds. 

The scenario of the exercise | refer to 
entailed the lodging at the Sheraton Hotel of 
a ‘hostage’ under guard by two supposed 
strong armed men. The trainees in question 
had been instructed to rescue the supposed 
agent and take him to safe custody, mean- 
while neutralising the two supposed guards. 
The emphasis of the exercise was the use of 
deception and subterfuge to gain control of 
the supposed hostage. Instead, the trainees 
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chose a violent attack on the room of the 
hotel in which the supposed hostage was 
held under guard. There followed involve- 
ment of the trainees with the hotel manage- 
ment and guests at the hotel, including use of 
force on the part of the trainees. It is clear to 
me that the exercise was either poorly con- 
ceived, poorly put into operation, or both. 
The trainees were not authorised to use, and 
should not have used, force or pretended 
force against hotel property, members of the 
public or hotel staff. 

The explanation provided by the Director- 
General of ASIS shows that no prior arrange- 
ments were made with the Victoria Police or 
the hotel management. | believe that the 
exercise should not have been conducted 
without such arrangements being in place 
with the approval and full knowledge of those 
two authorities. | have expressed in the 
clearest terms imaginable my extreme con- 
demnation of the exercise to the Director- 
General of ASIS. | make no excuses for — in 
fact | have only the sternest condemnation of 
the conduct of the exercise to the point of the 
hotel manager’s intervention. Nonetheless, at 
that point of intervention this unjustifiable 
behaviour should have ceased. Certainly the 
hotel management staff or bystanders should 
not have become involved in the exercise and 
the trainees should have desisted from furth- 
er participation and asked for the police to be 
called. The Victoria Police were called to the 
scene of the incident last night and subse- 
quently arrested several of the trainees, who 
were later released after questioning. 

| have been in contact with the Victorian 
Premier, Mr John Cain, and have apologised 
about this incident. | continue to maintain 
contact with him on this matter. | have been 
in contact with the New South Wales Premier, 
Mr Neville Wran, to seek approval for an 
immediate and full investigation to be con- 
ducted into this matter by Mr Justice Hope, 
who is currently conducting the Royal Com- 
mission on Australia’s Security and Intelli- 
gence Agencies. The New South Wales Gov- 
ernment has given its approval for Mr Justice 
Hope to conduct that inquiry. Mr Justice 
Hope has been contacted and has undertaken 
to commence investigation into this matter 
promptly, and tomorrow the first initiatives of 
that investigation will be under way. | hope 
for an early report on the matter, and of 
course, bearing in mind any obligations 
about classified security matters which might 
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come up, the report will be made available to 
the Parliament. Justice Hope has been asked 
to explore all aspects of this exercise, includ- 
ing the way in which it was prepared and 
developed, the manner in which it was put 
into operation, the general conduct of ail 
people associated with it, and whether any 
person exceeded his proper authority in 
relation to this matter. It is my understanding 
that the current terms of reference for the 
Royal Commission which Mr Justice Hope is 
conducting are sufficient to allow him to 
conduct this inquiry. Justice Hope has en- 
sured that this inquiry will be dealt with with 
the greatest dispatch. 

In a more general way, | have instructed 
that the whole question of ASIS training be 
reviewed without delay. Quite clearly, speci- 
fic guidelines need to be drawn up laying 
down firm rules, including a requirement for 
prior consultation with other authorities or 
other people like to become involved in or 
have some proper concern about particular 
training projects. The matter of firearms, 
which the trainees were carrying during last 
night's exercise but without live ammunition, 
will also be attended to. On a more substan- 
tial level, Mr Justice Hope has also been 
asked, as part of the more extensive inquiry 
he is conducting into ASIS also to consider 
those matters. | should point out that apart 
from not being aware of this exercise and my 
approval not having been sought and certain- 
ly not being provided, | have also established 
today that there has been no other such 
exercise during the time that | have been 
Foreign Minister. 

Let me conclude by saying that the Govern- 
ment regards last night’s incident as thor- 
oughly inexcusable, in no way seeks to 
excuse it, and certainly will not condone it. 
Naturally | have been in close contact with the 
Prime Minister on this matter and will con- 
tinue to report to him on developments. As a 
matter of courtesy | will ensure that the 
Opposition Leader is also advised of any 
relevant developments in this matter. 


Cyprus: CHOGM Declaration 


Following is the text of a statement to 
Parliament by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, MP, on 1 December: 


| believe that all members of the House 
share with me pleasure at the positive out- 
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come of the CHOGM deliberations on Cyprus. 
The Commonwealth heads of government 
unanimously condemned the unilateral dec- 
laration of independence by the Turkish Cyp- 
riot authorities on 15 November and the 
purported creation of a secessionist state in 
northern Cyprus. The Commonwealth heads 
of government endorsed the United Nations 
Security Council resolution 541, denounced 
the purported declaration as being legally 
invalid, and reiterated the call for non- 
recognition of the declaration by member 
states of the United Nations and for the 
immediate withdrawal of the UDI. 


The assembled heads of government 
pledged their support for the independence, 
sovereignty, territorial integrity, unity and 
non-alignment of the Republic of Cyprus and 
expressed their solidarity with President Kyp- 
rianou, who was present at our meeting, of 
course. | intervened to argue strongly that the 
Commonwealth should do all that it could to 
restore the unity, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of Cyprus, as well as safeguarding 
the legitimate interests of the two communi- 
ties on that island. | indicated the support of 
our Government for the efforts of the United 
Nations in that regard and indicated the 
particular reasons that Australia had for this 
position. In addition to our general considera- 
tions, the reasons were twofold: Firstly, the 
very large community in Australia compris- 
ing people of Cypriot origin; and secondly, 
the long-standing Australian participation in 
the police force contingent as part of the 
United Nations effort on Cyprus. | entertained 
President Kyprianou to lunch on Tuesday of 
this week in New Delhi. | am pleased to 
inform the House that he was effusive in his 
expression of gratitude, not merely to the 
Government of Australia but to the people of 
Australia, for our position in this regard. 
Specifically, at CHOGM a Commonwealth 
action group of five countries was estab- 
lished. | am pleased to say that Australia is 
one of those five countries, together with 
India, Guyana, Nigeria and Zambia. Together 
with the Secretary-General that action group 
has been set up to act alongside the good 
offices of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. Shortly before leaving New Delhi 
that action group met. | met with Mrs Gandhi, 
President Shagari, President Kaunda, Prime 
Minister Burnham and President Kyprianou. 
As a result of that meeting contact will be 
made shortly by Secretary-General Ramphal 
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with the United Nations Secretary-General. | 
have indicated that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Hayden, will be available to go to 
New York and, if necessary, we hope to 
Ankara with the action group to pursue 
whatever we can do alongside the United 
Nations to bring an end to this unhappy and 
potentially tragic situation.* 





* See also news release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 
December, which appears on page 834 of this 
issue of AFAR. 


Child abduction 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 1 December: 


Mr Simmons asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 8 November 1983: 

What action does his Department take 
following the receipt of information that a 
separated person in Australia finds that his/ 
her children have accompanied his/her 
spouse to another country on a passport 
containing a proven false signature of the 
person remaining in Australia. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member’s question is as follows: 

Where, as a result of what officers of the 

Department considered may be prima facie a 
fraudulent application, children had been 
issued with Australian passports or had their 
names endorsed in an Australian passport 
and have left Australia, the following action 
would be taken: 

è The details of the application would be 
referred to the Australian Federal Police for 
investigation: it would then be for the 
police to decide whether there was evi- 
dence which required prosecution of the 
persons involved, under Section 10 of the 
Passports Act and/or Section 62 of the 
Migration Act; 

è The passport(s) might be cancelled under 
Section 8 of the Passports Act, and 
appropriate offices both in Australia and 
overseas informed so the passport(s) 
might be impounded upon presentation; 

è The names of the children and of the 
person who made the application might be 
notified to appropriate offices, so as to 
prevent the issue of further travel docu- 
ments without reference to the Department 
and (in appropriate cases as required) so as 
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to inform those offices that the Australian 

Federal Police would like to interview the 

person concerned; 

@ in certain cases, there might also be 
grounds to inform the authorities in the 
country to which the children had gone of 
the facts of the case. 

In the circumstances postulated in the 
Honourable Member's question, it would 
normally be for the separated person to 
consider whether he or she could or should 
take any action by private legal means in the 
other country concerned so as to restore his 
or her access to the children. It would some- 
times be possible for Australian legal aid to 
be given for this purpose, but that is a matter 
within the jurisdiction of the Attorney- 
General. 


Destruction of Korean airliner 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 1 December: 


Mr Spender asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 15 September 1983: 

What specific measures, whether in rela- 
tion to suspension of co-operation or other- 
wise, does the Government intend to take 
with respect to Aeroflot airlines to mark the 
Government's condemnation of the actions 
of the Soviet Union in relation to the destruc- 
tion of the Korean airliner. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

On 15 September the Minister for Aviation, 
Mr Beazley, issued a statement outlining the 
Government's civil aviation sanctions against 
the USSR in response to the Korean airliner 
incident. The text of the statement is as 
follows: 

Qantas and Trans Australia Airlines have 
been directed by the Government to apply 
sanctions against Aeroflot, and other domes- 
tic airlines have been requested to co-operate 
in the measures. 

This was announced today by the Minister 
for Aviation, Mr Kim Beazley, and followed 
yesterday's announcement by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, that measures 
would be taken because of continued unsatis- 
factory responses by the USSR. 

‘Qantas has been directed by the Govern- 
ment to suspend the commercial interline 
arrangements it has with Aeroflot’, Mr Beaz- 
ley said. ‘These arrangements allow either 
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airline to issue tickets or cargo documents for 
carriage in which both participate.’ 

‘in addition, both Qantas and TAA have 
been directed not to honour tickets or cargo 
documents that have been sold by Aeroflot 
outside Australia, and not to sell tickets or 
cargo documents for travel or carriage from 
Australia, which include travel or carriage on 
Aeroflot.’ 

‘Other Australian domestic airlines have 
been requested by the Government to take 
similar action.’ 

‘As Aeroflot does not fly to Australia it is 
not possible to act directly against that airline 
through the powers of the air navigation 
regulations’, Mr Beazley said. 

‘The Government is therefore requesting 
all travel agents that they voluntarily apply 
the intended sanction against the sale of 
travel on Aeroflot. The Australian Federation 
of Travel Agents has been advised of this 
request.’ 

Mr Beazley added that, as already 
announced by Mr Hayden, the measures 
would apply for a period of sixty days unless 
earlier revoked because of more satisfactory 
responses by the USSR. 


UNESCO: Australian membership 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 1 December: 


Dr Klugman asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 15 September 1983: 
(1) Has his attention been drawn to the 
article on page 31 of the Economist of 27 
August entitled ‘Even Worse at UNESCO’. 

(2) Is he able to say whether the allega- 
tions of incompetence, racism and anti- 
democratic bias are correct; if so, will he 
reconsider the value of Australia’s mem- 
bership. 

(3) What amount does Australia contribute 
to UNESCO on an annual basis. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) The Government has no plans to recon- 
sider Australia’s membership of UNESCO. It 
is aware that criticism has been made of 
aspects of UNESCO’s recent performance, 
and in this context has expressed its own 
strong desire to see UNESCO concentrate on 
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practical, useful programs clearly within its 
own area of responsibility. The Government 
nevertheless believes that UNESCO is con- 
tinuing to perform an important role and is 
carrying out essential work to further interna- 
tional co-operation in the fields of education, 
science and culture. The secretariat of UN- 
ESCO, like that of other specialized agencies, 
includes persons from many different politic- 
al, social and administrative backgrounds. 
This inevitably imposes particular strains and 
creates situations unlike those encountered 
in the administration of individual states. 
While the Government acknowledges that 
problems may have arisen within UNESCO 
because of these factors, it nevertheless 
believes that the UNESCO secretariat con- 
tains many persons of high integrity, dedi- 
cated to furthering the aims set down in 
UNESCO's constitution. 

(3) Australia’s assessed contribution to 
UNESCO's regular program and budget in 
1983 was $US3 604 796. 


Bans on nuclear-powered ships 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 1 December: 


Mr MacKellar asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 21 Septem- 
ber 1983: 

(1) Is he able to say whether the United 
States of America regards any ban on 
nuclear-powered ships and nuclear-armed 
ships as contrary to the ANZUS Treaty. 

(2) Did he discuss the question of nuclear- 
powered and nuclear-armed warships with 
the New Zealand Leader of the Opposition 
during his recent visit to Australia: if so, what 
was the outcome. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) The United States clearly regards ac- 
cess to Australian ports for its naval ships, 
including nuclear-powered and nuclear- 
armed ships, as of importance for support of 
its operations in our region and for carrying 
out its Treaty responsibilities. For its part the 
Australian Government considers that such 
visits support important Australian strategic 
and defence interests. However, the question 
of how the United States would view any ban 
on visits by nuclear-powered or nuclear- 
armed warships in relation to the ANZUS 
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Treaty has not arisen between the United 
States and Australian Governments. 

(2) My recent discussions with the New 
Zealand Leader of the Opposition, Mr Lange, 
ranged across a number of topics, including 
nuclear issues. The outcome, as intended, 
was that we are both better informed about 
our respective positions. 


Chemical weapons 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 1 December: 


Senator Bolkus asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 24 August: 

Will the Australian Government write to the 
United States Government expressing its 
deep concern at all expenditure on chemical 
weapons in view of a report in the Washing- 
ton Post that the Reagan Government is 
seeking a total of $114m for binary chemical 
artillery shells and equipment and chemicals 
for Bigeye binary bombs. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s question: 

The United States Administration’s request 
for funds for the production of binary chemic- 
al weapons has been one of the most con- 
troversial aspects of its proposals for defence 
funding for FY 1984. In mid-September, Con- 
gress approved the 1984 Defence Authorisa- 
tion Bill which provided $114.8m for the 
production of binary chemical munitions, 
including artillery shells and aerial bombs. In 
the final consideration of the 1984 Defence 
Appropriation Bill in mid November, howev- 
er, this item was deleted, which means that 
the Administration will not be able to proceed 
with its plans for binary nerve gas production 
in FY 1984. 

United States spokesmen, including De- 
fence Secretary Weinberger in his Fiscal Year 
1984 Report to Congress, justified the Admi- 
nistration’s wish to proceed with the produc- 
tion of binary weapons in terms of the need 
to reduce the Soviet Union’s incentive to use 
chemical weapons against the United States 
or its allies by rebuilding and maintaining an 
adequate US chemical warfare capability. 
Secretary Weinberger’s report states that the 
Soviet Union possesses a considerable 
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advantage in chemical warfare capabilities 
and that notwithstanding a unilateral deci- 
sion by the United States in 1969 to halt 
production of chemical weapons, efforts to 
achieve a bilateral agreement between 1977 
and 1980 with the Soviet Union to ban 
chemical weapons were fruitless. It notes that 
current efforts to obtain a ban on chemical 
weapons are centred in the Committee on 
Disarmament and reiterates that a complete 
and verifiable ban on chemical weapons 
remains the United States goal. 

The Australian Government finds the con- 
cept of chemical warfare abhorrent and the 
use of chemical weapons repugnant. It is 
committed to the conclusion of a fully effec- 
tive and verifiable convention that would 
outlaw the use of chemicals as weapons in 
armed conflict and would ensure the destruc- 
tion of all existing stocks of chemical 
weapons. It is actively pursuing this objective 
in the Committee on Disarmament in Geneva. 
Australian views on chemical weapons have 
been made known to the United States and 
other governments on a number of occasions 
both bilaterally and in multilateral fora such 
as the Committee on Disarmament. 


Grenada 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 1 December: 


Senator Hearn asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
notice, on 15 November 1983: 

(1) How many civilians have been: (a) 
killed; and (b) injured in Grenada due to the 
US invasion. 

(2) How many people are being held as 
prisoners in camps. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable senator’s question: 

(1) According to United States figures, 45 
Grenadian civilians were killed and 337 in- 
jured during the recent intervention in Gre- 
nada. 

(2) Cuban casualties included 25 killed and 
57 wounded. 

(3) It is understood that about 50 persons 
continue to be held in detention in Grenada 
and that these people are to be charged. This 
information has not been confirmed with the 
Grenadian authorities but it is considered to 
be accurate. 
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Indonesia: maritime boundaries 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 1 December: 


Senator Kilgariff asked the Attorney- 
General, upon notice, on 3 November 1983: 

(1) Does the Government intend to resume 
talks with Indonesia concerning the delinea- 
tion of maritime boundaries as more than 
two years have elapsed since the last round 
of negotiations; if so, when. 

(2) What are the outstanding issues need- 
ing clarification in these Australia/indonesia 
negotiations. 

(3) Will the Governments of Western 
Australia and the Northern Territory be in- 
vited to contribute to the next round of talks 
with Indonesia, due to the considerable in- 
terest which settlement of the outstanding 
issues will arouse. 

(4) Will the Government press for a treaty 
covering mineral exploration rights in the 
area of sea bed between East Timor and 
Australia known as the ‘Timor Gap’ which 
includes a highly prospective area for pet- 
roleum resources — the kelp structure, as 
well as law of the sea matters. 

(5) What is the present situation. 

Senator Gareth Evans — The answer to the 
honourable senator’s question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. We are ready to hold further 
rounds of discussions as soon as the Indone- 
sian side is ready. No date has yet been fixed. 

(2) The outstanding issues are: 

(a) the delimitation of continental shelf 
jurisdiction in those areas not already 
covered by existing agreements; 

(b) the location of permanent sea bound- 
aries for other jurisdictional purposes, 
such as existing and future exclusive 
economic zones. 

Sea bed boundary agreements with Indone- 
sia were signed by Australia in 1971 and 
1972. These agreements determined the 
boundary in the Arafura Sea and in the area 
south of West Timor. The boundary further 
west was left for later talks. A gap was also 
left in the boundary south of what was then 
Portuguese Timor. Between 1979 and 1981 
four rounds of inconclusive discussions were 
held between Indonesian and Australian offi- 
cials to consider, amongst other things, draw- 
ing a sea bed boundary in the area of what 
has become known as the ‘Timor Gap’. 

(3) The Governments of Western Australia 
and the Northern Territory have been, and 
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will continue to be, closely involved in the 
boundary discussions with Indonesia. 

(4) It can be expected that the next round 
of discussions will be concerned primarily 
with negotiating a sea bed boundary in the 
Timor Gap. Such a boundary would delimit 
control over the resources of the sea bed and 
subsoil. 

(5) The present situation is as | have de- 
scribed it above. 


Europe: deployment of missiles 


The following question and answer appeared 
in Hansard on 6 December: 


Senator Gareth Evans — On 15 November 
Senator Chipp asked a question concerning 
Soviet nuclear doctrine in relation to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
intermediate-range nuclear force modernisa- 
tion program. The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
has provided an answer, which | seek leave to 
incorporate in Hansard. The answer read as 
follows: 

1. | have seen the article in ‘The Weekend 
Australian’ to which Senator Chipp refers. | 
have also seen a translation of the relevant 
portions of the ‘Sovietskaya Rossiya’ article 
upon which ‘The Weekend Australian’ article 
was based. 

2. As indicated earlier, | would not expect 
the Soviet Union to make public its plans as 
to the circumstances in which it would con- 
sider using nuclear weapons and the Austra- 
lian Government is not aware of these plans. 
There appears to be a degree of deliberate 
ambiguity in Soviet commentary on whether 
or not Soviet strategic doctrine encompasses 
‘launch on warning’. It seems to me reason- 
able to assume however that Soviet military 
planners have for many years considered a 
wide range of contingencies, including the 
possibility of launching their own missiles if 
they detected a massive attack by enemy 
missiles — i.e. to ‘launch on warning’. | do not 
think this would be a new thought for them. 

3. | also suggest to the Senator, as Senator 
Evans did at the time, that statements on 
these issues by parties directly involved in 
the great debate in Europe on INF have to be 
seen in context. Because one side in the INF 
negotiations — the NATO side which the 
United States represents — consists of demo- 
cracies, both parties have devoted consider- 
able effort to trying to sway public opinion in 
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NATO countries in support of their respective 
theses. 

4. As to the Australian Government's atti- 
tude on the INF issue, | would refer Senator 
Chipp to my answers to his two earlier 
questions on this subject which appeared in 
Senate Hansard on 20 September and 15 
November 1983. 


Australian Secret Intelligence 
Service 


Following are extracts from a statement to 
Parliament by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 6 December: 


I think a few things should be put in context 
so that honourable members will understand 
developments in relation to this matter; that 
is, insofar as one can discuss this matter. | 
think honourable members understand that 
Mr Justice Hope has already commenced his 
investigations into this matter. Indeed, today 
he is hearing, on oath, evidence from various 
people who have been associated with this 
incident. In that context, there is obviously 
some restraint on what one should properly 
say. 

To put it in context, yesterday afternoon, 
and well before Premier Cain of Victoria 
conducted his late afternoon press confer- 
ence, | had a discussion with him on the 
telephone. | then explained to him that it was 
my inclination to provide as much infor- 
mation as | could, to divulge the identity of all 
of the people who had been involved in the 
ASIS exercise at the Sheraton Hotel on the 
night of 30 November. However, | went on to 
outline to him that | felt | had certain responsi- 
bilities to the Cabinet and, therefore, it would 
be necessary for me to take the matter up 
with the Cabinet and that would be done a 
little later in the afternoon at the Cabinet 
meeting. Further to that, there were consid- 
erations about the inalienable rights of all 
people in this country before the law, includ- 
ing the people who participated in the ASIS 
exercise. 

In that regard | felt a need to have discus- 
sions with the Attorney-General Senator 
Gareth Evans, who is our chief legal adviser. 
Those things have been done and late last 
night | spoke to Premier Cain and | pointed 
out that the Government is prepared to 
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divulge the identity of the people who were 
involved in the exercise at the Sheraton Hotel 
and to arrange for that information to be 
passed on to the Victorian State police. As | 
understood Mr Cain's response, he accepts 
the circumstances in which that information 
can and would be passed on. | will be talking 
to him later this afternoon. He was not 
available earlier today when | sought to talk 
with him. He was absent from the city of 
Melbourne. He did ask me to give some of the 
details of the exercise beyond those which 
were provided in the House last week. He 
made that request because, he pointed out, 
various speculations were rife in the com- 
munity and he felt it desirable that an accu- 
rate account should be given — as far as one 
can go in detail — of what took place. 


The first thing that one needs to reassure 
the public on is that all of the information 
passed to me confirms that it was an exer- 
cise. There was no other motive or any other 
association. It was not related to any other 
exercise or to any other operations and ASIS 
was not on a standard of alert, which is not an 
arrangement which ASIS has anyway, as has 
been suggested. | gave some of the details of 
the exercise in the Parliament last week. | 
proposed not to go beyond that except for 
one matter which | will refer to in a second. | 
propose not to go beyond it because the 
incident is being investigated in full detail by 
Mr Justice Hope. But there was some refer- 
ence to a medical swab. Some of the more 
lurid descriptions in the newspapers sug- 
gested that it might have been an envelope 
for something else. In fact it was an antiseptic 
swab and it was used in a simulated en- 
deavour to carry out a hypodermic injection 
— but | stress the word ‘simulated’ — for the 
purpose of immoblising the two guards who 
were holding the ‘hostage’ as part of this 
exercise. | am not canvassing the rights or 
wrongs, the wiseness or unwiseness, the 
reality or otherwise of what was done. | am 
giving an account of what took place. There is 
nothing more sinister than that in relation to 
that matter. | have now established that the 
total number of people involved in this 
exercise was 12, at the maximum. They were 
the people who were involved in the planning 
and preparation. 

These organisational arrangements were 
not initiated by me but were arrangements 
which were put in place by my predecessor. It 
was not the Leader of the Opposition, it was 
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his successor. However, his successor merely 
concentrated the arrangements for exercises 
of a physical nature conducted by ASIS, as | 
understand it, into a new organisational 
arrangement, which also developed new 
capabilities. 

There were four ASIS officers, six ASIS 
trainees and two members of the Army from 
Headquarters, 1 Commando Regiment which 
is detached to Swan Island. The actual ap- 
plication of the exercise involved four ASIS 
officers, six ASIS trainees and one Army 
member. | have two things to say about the 
Army member, who is a sergeant. Firstly, his 
role was to remain in the foyer of the hotel 
and, should any untoward development take 
place, to advise people on a higher floor. All| 
can say is that he was overtaken by events. 
My colleague the Minister for Defence has 
been most attentive and importuning in 
asking me to explain that while these were 
members of the Army they were out of the 
immediate control and authority of the Army 
and were operating with ASIS under arrange- 
ments put in place before this Government 
came to office. Apprehended by the police 
were two ASIS officers and three ASIS 
trainees. Not apprehended were two ASIS 
officers, three trainees and the Army obser- 
ver. | do not believe | can properly add any 
more to the matter at this stage. | believe | 
have gone more than far enough in an effort 
to accommodate the understandable concern 
of Premier Cain and the need to provide more 
information to this Parliament. | believe we 
must respect the inquiry which is currently 
underway. 


Arab League boycott of Israel 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 6 December: 


Senator Button — On 30 November Sena- 
tor Missen asked me a question relating to 
the Arab League boycott of Israel. | undertook 
to supply an answer to him, which is as 
follows: The Australian Government has nev- 
er been advised officially of the Arab boycott 
of Israel. The Government is aware, however, 
of its existence and the fact that it has been 
applied in varying degrees of intensity for 
some 20 years. The Australian Government 
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does not endorse the Arab boycott of Israel. 
The Department of Trade has an obligation to 
ensure, however, that Australian exporters 
are fully informed of the import requirements 
of overseas markets. Indeed, the Department 
would be failing in its duty if it did not inform 
exporters of the requirements of importing 
countries affecting Australian exporters’ ac- 
cess to the markets concerned, irrespective of 
whether those requirements concerned mat- 
ters such as the boycott. 

in relation to the comments in the specific 
article in question, the Minister for Trade 
understands that, although he was not aware 
of it at the time, in the context of discussions 
relating to Australian participation in the 
Baghdad International Trade Fair, certain 
material was furnished by the Perth office of 
the Department of Trade relating to the Arab 
boycott. However, in August the Minister had 
drawn to his attention that the Melbourne 
regional office of the Department was dis- 
seminating information relating to the 
boycott, which had been interpreted by some 
to suggest that the Australian Government 
was not opposed to the boycott. After con- 
sidering the matter the Minister took the 
position that information relating to the 
boycott must necesarily be given to Austra- 
lian exporters, but when it is distributed it 
must be made clear that the Australian 
Government does not endorse the Arab 
boycott and that the information supplied in 
no way represents or reflects Australian Gov- 
ernment policy. His Department issued an 
instruction to that effect to all its regional 
officers on 16 September. In the view of the 
Minister the Department would be failing in 
its duty if it withheld any information on 
matters affecting Australian exporters’ access 
to overseas markets. 


Financial support for refugees 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 6 December: 


Mr Bilney asked the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 10 
May 1983: 

Is any financial support given to persons 
emigrating to Australia as refugees following 
their arrival in Australia; if so, (a) what are the 
details and (b) is the amount of financial 
support the same for refugees of all ethnic 
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groups; if not (i) why not and (ii) what are the 
details of any differences. 

Mr West — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

Refugees receive a range of assistance 
including some financial support from the 
Department of Social Security and my De- 
partment to assist their re-settlement in Au- 
stralia. 

(a) All refugees are eligible for the full 
range of pensions, benefits and allowances 
from the Department of Social Security on 
the same basis as any other resident of 
Australia, although part of an unemployment, 
sickness or special benefit payable to a 
refugee residing in a Commonwealth accom- 
modation centre may be paid to the centre to 
cover the cost of accommodation. 

Refugees who do not immediately qualify 
for a statutory pension or benefit under the 
Social Security Act may be paid a special 
benefit. Special benefit is payable at the 
discretion of the Director-General of Social 
Security to a person who is not eligible for 
any other pension or benefit and is unable to 
earn a sufficient livelihood for himself and his 
dependants, if any. Normally, in recognition 
of the particular circumstances applying to 
newly arrived refugees, special benefit is paid 
for the four weeks from date of arrival in 
Australia. This benefit is paid at a rate equiva- 
lent to the appropriate rate of unemployment 
benefit. At the end of the four week period, 
the refugee is usually transferred to unem- 
ployment benefit but special benefit may be 
continued where appropriate. 

English language courses are provided for 
non-English speaking migrants and refugees 
on arrival in Australia. Many of those attend- 
ing classes are entitled to an education living 
allowance equivalent to, and replacing, un- 
employment benefit. 

The Community Refugee Settlement Scheme 
(CRSS) provides an alternative to accommo- 
dating newly arrived refugees in migrant 
centres. Under CRSS, refugees are moved 
directly into the community where they are 
assisted by the individuals, groups and orga- 
nisations who have volunteered to provide a 
range of support and assistance. Sponsor 
groups receive a grant from Department of 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs for second 
and subsequent sponsorships. 

The clothing reimbursement scheme is 
administered by voluntary agencies, which 
may apply for reimbursement of up to $50 in 
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respect of each person assisted. Refugees are 
entitled to assistance under the scheme if 
they are in need of clothing and personal 
requisites upon arrival in Australia. 

The Committee for Allocation of Loans for 
Refugees in Centres (CALFRIC) administers a 
revolving interest free loan scheme, repay- 
able over two years, which assist refugees to 
move from the migrant centres into outside 
accommodation as soon as possible. A loan 
of up to $600 may be provided to a couple 
with children; up to $250 for a couple without 
children and up to $100 for a single person. 

Adults responsible for the care and mainte- 
nance of refugee children without parents in 
Australia are entitied to family allowance and 
may also be eligible for double orphan’s 
pension. Both benefits are paid by the Depart- 
ment of Social Security. Certain refugee chil- 
dren without parents or close adult relatives 
in Australia, who have become wards of the 
Minister under the Immigration (Guar- 
dianship of Children) Act receive a mainte- 
nance allowance from Department of Im- 
migration and Ethnic Affairs. This is paid at a 
rate of $45 per week for those living indepen- 
dently or in institutional care and $30 per 
week for those living with a caregiver. 

(b) (i-ii) The criteria on which financial 
assistance is granted are the same for all 
refugees, regardless of country of origin or 
ethnic background. 


Vietnamese attack on Nong Chan 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 6 December: 


Mr MacKellar asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 15 November 
1983: 

Is he able to say whether the last offensive 
by Vietnam was directed against the Nong 
Chan Camp in Cambodia; if so, (a) was the 
population of the camp reasonably estimated 
at 20000 and (b) what happened to the 
population. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member’s question is as follows: 

During the last dry season offensive by the 
Vietnamese, the KPNLF military base and 
civilian camp at Nong Chan was attacked in 
February-March 1983. The population of the 
camp could reasonably be estimated at 
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States, military intervention, occupation, 
annexation and interference in the internal 
affairs of States and denial of the inalien- 
able right to self-determination and inde- 
pendence of peoples under colonial or 
foreign domination. The period has also 
witnessed other actions by States contrary 
to the Final Document. The consequent 
tensions and confrontations have retarded 
progress in disarmament and have in turn 
been aggravated by the failure to make 
significant progress towards disarma- 
ment.’ 

2. The Government supports the United 
Nations World Disarmament Campaign, the 
aim of which is to inform, educate and to 
generate public understanding and support 
for the objectives of the United Nations in the 
field of disarmament. On 28 August 1983 | 
announced that Australia will make voluntary 
contributions totalling $50 000 to the World 


Medical specialists from 12 nations recently visited Melbourne to study techniques used by the Australian 
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Disarmament Campaign and the United Na- 
tions Institute for Disarmament Research, in 
addition to Australia’s contribution to the 
regular budget of the United Nations. 


3. | agree that there is an overwhelming 
desire for peace on the part of peoples 
around the world. However, peaceful rule of 
international law enforceable by chosen in- 
ternational representatives implies some 
form of world government, which is not in 
early prospect. The Government does not 
consider that this would be more likely to 
guarantee international peace than the Char- 
ter of the United Nations which already 
provides for the peaceful regulation of inter- 
national affairs. Any attempt to launch any 
form of world government or to promote an 
alternative to the United Nations would add 
to rather than reduce the divisions between 
States. 


z 





medical team responsible for about half of the world’s ‘test tube babies’ — those born following In Vitro 
Fertilization (IVF) techniques. A group of Japanese specialists are pictured discussing with Mr Rod 
Bennett of the Australian team a specially designed suction unit used in egg collections. From left to right 
are Dr Kohji Yoshida, from the Medical Institution of Bioregulation, Kyushu University; Mr Bennett; 
Professor Hiroshi Minaguchi and Dr Itsuo Gorai, from the Department of Obstetrics and Gynaecology, 
Yokohama City University and Assistant Professor Takero Yoshida of Nihon University, Tokyo. (AIS 


photo). 
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Foreign aid 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 7 December: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 8 September 
1983: 

(1) What are the major categories of (a) 
military, parliamentary, defence, transport, 
communication, surveillance and related aid 
and (b) cultural, technical and other civilian 
aid, based on personal need, to (i) Indonesia, 
(ii) Malaysia, (iii) Singapore, and (iv) the 
Philippines. 

(2) What conditions have been imposed in 
each case. 

(3) What has been the estimated market 
value of each category at 1983 prices in the 
periods 1972-76 and 1976-83 in each case. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question as it relates to civil 
development assistance is as follows: 

(1) All forms of civil development assist- 
ance for which | am responsible are aimed at 
improving the economic and social develop- 
ment of recipient community at large, with 
particular emphasis on assisting the poorest 
and most disadvantaged groups and areas. 
For the countries mentioned, the following 
developmental assistance is being provided 
in 1983-84: 


$m 
Indonesia ................. 46.346 
Malaysia.................. 4.164 
Singapore ................ 1.505 
Philippines................ 17.515 


(2) No conditions are imposed on the pro- 
vision of civilian development assistance, 
apart from agreed counterpart contributions 
by the recipient government of personnel, 
equipment, materials and funds. 

(3) In 1983 prices, assistance provided to 
these countries in the periods 1972-76 and 
1976-83 amounted to: 








1 July 1972- 1 July 1976- 

30 June 1976 30 June 1983 

$m $m 

Indonesia ........ 283.436 330.497 
Malaysia ......... 44.382 56.286 
Singapore........ 8.569 11.086 
The Philippines ... 35.130 86.789 





As regards defence assistance provided to 
the countries concerned my collegue, the 
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Minister for Defence, has provided the follow- 
ing information: 

(1) A complete list of the main items of 
military, and military support assistance pro- 
vided to Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore and 
the Philippines under the Defence Co- 
operation Programs (DCP) was included in 
the answer to your question on notice No. 
333. 

(2) The only restriction placed on the use 
of military equipment provided under the 
DCP is that it not be sold or disposed of to a 
third country without the prior consent of the 
Australian Government. 

(3) The estimated values at 1983 prices of 
assistance under the DCP are as follows: 





1 July 1972- 1 July 1976- 

30 June 1976 30 June 1983 

$m $m 

Indonesia ........ 49.2 81.4 
Malaysia ......... 43.6 37.1 
Singapore........ 10.0 8.0 
The Philippines ... 0.3 6.5 





Foreign aid: Philippines 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 7 December: 


Mr O'Neil asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, upon notice, on 6 September 1983: 

Does the Philippines receive Australian 
Government aid; if so, (a) what form does 
this aid take and (b) does the Government 
intend to continue to provide aid to this 
military dictatorship. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(a) Yes. Aid is provided as development 
assistance, principally as bilateral projects, 
training and food aid. There is also a modest 
defence co-operation program, details of 
which can be provided by the Minister for 
Defence. 

(b) The Government intends to continue its 
development assistance program to the Phi- 
lippines, in the belief that by so doing it can 
best help to improve the lot of the Philippine 
people. Suggestions that Australian aid 
should be discontinued to certain countries 
overlook the fact that the result of such action 
would be to punish the most needy people in 
a developing country without influencing 
those who direct affairs. 
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Australia and Indo-China 


Following is the text of a statement to 
Parliament by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 7 December. 


| wish to make a statement on the report of 
the Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
Defence on power in Indo-China since 1975. 
That report was tabled in the Parliament in 
1981. | make no apologies for the fact that 
Indo-China has been a major foreign policy 
preoccupation of this Government. The prob- 
lem of Cambodia, in all its many dimensions, 
is the greatest unresolved source of tension 
in South East Asia. It is not unnatural that we 
seek to offer, as a good neighbour, to help in 
the pursuit of a resolution of tensions which 
could beset our region for decades. To this 
end we have sought, without illusions as to 
the complexity of the problem, to build upon 
the mature and robust relationships estab- 
lished over many years with the countries of 
the Association of South East Asian Nations 
and upon the growth of a more productive 
and comprehensive relationship with Viet- 
nam in order to seek out areas in which 
dialogue on the problem can be encouraged. 
We have done those things. As a government 
which has good relations with all parties we 
have an opportunity to involve ourselves in 
this process and an obligation not to allow 
that opportunity to be missed. 

Moreover, we have an obligation to the 
Australian people. | have been greatly im- 
pressed in recent years by the compassion 
Australians have shown towards the suffer- 
ing Khmer people. Their plight has aroused a 
response among Australians proportionately 
greater than in any other Western society. 
This is perhaps not surprising in view of our 
growing involvement in this region but | think 
it brings home to any government a recogni- 
tion that the Khmer people's destiny has for 
too long been determined by others. Their 
plight is one which is to a great extent 
dictated by historical reality as a small nation. 
Like the Lao people, their future depends on 
how rival historical ambitions are resolved; 
for, in the end, the Government is conscious 
that the survival of the Khmer nation is at the 
centre of the dispute. Only a solution that 
guarantees their survival is acceptable; in- 
deed, only such a solution can secure the 
interests of all concerned. 

| commend for honourable members read- 
ing the report entitled ‘Power in Indo-China 
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since 1975‘ prepared by the Joint Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and Defence. While that 
report was tabled in 1981. The issues it raises 
are much in our minds now. Despite the two 
years since the report was drawn up, there is 
a striking degree of relevance in its com- 
ments and recommendations to both the 
continuing situation in Indo-China and the 
policies of this Government. There is broad 
concurrence in the report with the Govern- 
ment’s policy in its emphasis on the need for 
due recognition of Vietnam's potential con- 
tribution to the region; on the desirability of 
promoting a peaceful solution to the present 
situation; and on encouraging dialogue, both 
at the regional level and through internation- 
al efforts, to decrease regional tension in 
South East Asia. 

This concurrence is perhaps not surprising. 
The Committee has taken a broad and largely 
dispassionate view of its topic, and its find- 
ings reflect the reality of the situation. Sadly, 
that reality has not changed substantially in 
the past two years. Stalemate still faces 
Indo-China. Vietnam's relations with China 
and the ASEAN countries in general remain 
at best cool. Cambodia is still an occupied 
country, subject to guerilla activity especially 
in border areas, and is still reliant on interna- 
tional aid for the foreseeable future. The 
Australian Government remains concerned at 
the increase in Soviet influence in the Indo- 
Chinese region resulting from Vietnam’s cur- 
rent close relationship with the Soviet Union. 
Such continuity with the findings of an all- 
party Committee also points to the strength 
of shared community perceptions on Indo- 
China which spread across party lines. The 
Committee’s study was prepared under the 
former Government, yet its findings fit well 
with this Government's current policy. 


It is especially important, in view of com- 
ments made by the Opposition in this House 
during this session, to note the unmistakable 
and significant elements of continuity in the 
approach of this Government and its prede- 
cessors. The honourable member for 
Corangamite (Mr Street), for instance, re- 
minded the House on 18 October of his 
statement to the International Conference on 
Kampuchea in 1981. | should like to quote his 
remarks to that conference in some detail, to 
demonstrate the care with which he chose his 
words. He said that among the prerequisites 
for an acceptable settlement were ‘the with- 
drawal of foreign forces from Kampuchea’; 
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he mentioned the general history in the past 
decade of ‘war, genocide, famine and the 
invasion and occupation of their territory by 
foreign forces’ endured by the Khmer people; 
and he noted that ‘there are still some 
200 000 Vietnamese troops in Kampuchea, 
and a significant proportion of these are 
stationed close to the Thai-Kampuchean bor- 
der: this Vietnamese presence in Kam- 
puchea is challenged by forces belonging to 
the various Khmer groups’. He called for ‘a 
phased withdrawal’ to ‘avoid the creation of a 
power vacuum which could result in the 
return to power of the Pol Pot regime’. He 
added: 

Australia does not deny that Vietnam has 
certain legitimate security interests of its 
own: however, that is no justification for their 
invasion of a neighbouring country. 

Similarly the Leader of the Opposition (Mr 
Peacock), when he addressed the United 
Nations General Assembly as Foreign Minis- 
ter in 1980, had said: 

A peaceful and secure South East Asia 
cannot be achieved until a political settlement 
has been reached in Kampuchea which is 
acceptable to all parties concerned and which 
gives full opportunity to the Kampuchean 
people to determine their own style of gov- 
ernment and way of life. We accept that 
Vietnam has legitimate interests to safeguard 
in regard to Kampuchea. What we cannot 
accept is that Vietnam and its allies should be 
able to go on refusing to discuss seriously the 
fundamental questions of the occupation of 
Kampuchea by foreign troops and the legi- 
timacy of the regime in Phnom Penh. 

| emphasised Australia’s unequivocal con- 
demnation of Vietnam's invasion and 
occupation of Cambodia in talks with the 
ASEAN Foreign Ministers earlier this year, 
and the Prime Minister (Mr Hawke) reminded 
this House on 1 November and again on 9 
November that the Government in no way 
condoned Vietnam's action. We have repe- 
ated this point at the United Nations General 
Assembly and in discussion with ASEAN 
leaders. This Government, in close consulta- 
tion with its regional neighbours, is seeking 
dialogue on the Cambodia question. | have 
quoted these passages to demonstrate that 
our predecessors largely shared our 
approach. No purpose is served for this 
country by attempts to exaggerate any differ- 
ences of perception which may arise in such a 
complex policy area. 
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The report ot the Joint Committee provides 
a useful outline of the history of develop- 
ments in Indo-China up until 1975. The his- 
tory of the three decades from 1945 to 1975 
brings out the lack of any longer-term West- 
ern perspective on an appropriate response 
to the aspirations of the Indo-Chinese people. 
Australian attitudes were formed around a 
policy of commitment of troops which is now 
recognised to have been a mistake. We are 
only slowly assimilating the lessons of that 
mistake and perceiving in the events of these 
30 years the consistent thread, not of interna- 
tional communist expansionism, but of the 
struggle of the Vietnamese people for their 
independence. Moreover, before 1975 the 
community perception of Cambodia as a 
nation was, at the best, hazy. 

The need now to develop an understanding 
of events in Indo-China is important not 
simply as a means of exorcising our feelings 
of guilt about the past. Events since 1975 
have shown us the peril of excluding Indo- 
China from our perception of the future of 
South East Asia. There should be no iron 
curtain in this part of the world. The future of 
Australia lies in developing a mature and 
balanced set of relationships with its neigh- 
bours in South East Asia. Indo-China is part of 
that neighbourhood. There can be no secure 
future for the whole of South East Asia 
without an accommodation between Vietnam 
and its neighbours. This Government wishes 
to pursue the development of its relations 
with South East Asia by developing with 
Vietnam a mature and productive rela- 
tionship. 

Eight years ago Indo-China emerged from 
over three decades of conflict into what was 
hoped would be a period of post-war recon- 
struction and recovery. Many Australians 
breathed a sigh of relief; although the ex- 
pected post-war period would not be easy, 
and although the installation of communist 
regimes in all Indo-Chinese capitals was a 
result which few found desirable, peace 
would have to be better than the decades of 
conflict that had preceded it. The ASEAN 
countries also made it clear that they were 
prepared to work for a constructive and 
stable relationship with the three indo- 
Chinese states. Yet by 1979 many of these 
hopes were dashed. Pol Pot and the Khmer 
Rouge had turned Cambodia into a waste- 
land. in addition to the Khmer Rouge reign of 
terror within Cambodia, the regime’s aggres- 
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sive actions against Vietnam had revived 
fears of Pol Pot’s regional aspirations. The 
consequent Vietnamese armed intervention 
had touched off a series of population move- 
ments that brought a refugee flood right to 
Thailand’s borders. 

Perhaps even more than 1975, 1979 was a 
critical year in South East Asian affairs. The 
very survival of the Cambodian nation 
seemed to be in danger; Thailand’s security 
appeared threatened; Vietnam's armed 
forces responded to provocative actions 
across its borders by openly intervening in 
Pol Pot’s Cambodia, where they remain to 
this day; and hostilities occurred on the 
Chinese-Vietnamese border. The results were 
hard for outsiders to assimilate. Even now, 
four years later, the issues not only remain 
unresolved but have led to a new form of 
stalemate in Indo-China which offers further 
risks of instability and of great power involve- 
ment in the region. There are many aspects of 
the events of 1979 which Australia cannot 
accept. Vietnamese forces invaded another 
country in an action which, although pre- 
sented in terms of a crusade to save the 
Cambodians from Pol Pot, also followed 
sustained attacks by the Pol Pot regime into 
Vietnamese territory and realised Vietnamese 
security objectives at the expense of the 
independent status of Cambodia. The con- 
tinued presence of Vietnam's forces in Cam- 
bodia is unacceptable. The heightened ten- 
sions on the Chinese-Vietnamese border, 
which have continued, are also a regrettable 
cause of instability. On Thailand’s border 
with Cambodia over 200 000 Khmer civilians 
are caught in a refugee situation which bears 
many signs of perpetuating itself. 

Finally, and perhaps most ominously, the 
new situation has brought an intensification 
of relations between the Soviet Union and 
Vietnam which can only work to the dis- 
advantage of all of us in the region. The 
Soviet presence and Soviet ambitions not 
only serve to focus great power rivalry in the 
area but also leave Vietnam almost exclusive- 
ly dependent on its Soviet benefactor. 

Since 1979 we have thus been faced with a 
series of problems in South East Asia con- 
siderably more menacing and intractible than 
those we faced in 1975. Looking for a way to 
resolve these problems, we are faced with a 
multitude of proposals. There are two, 
among many, conventional schools of 
thought. The first would urge the acceptance, 
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however reluctant, of the Vietnamese pre- 
sence in Cambodia and the Heng Samrin 
regime as an inescapable reality. The second, 
outraged by Vietnam's invasion and occupa- 
tion of Cambodia in 1979, would advocate 
continued economic, political, and military 
pressure on Vietnam through support for the 
Cambodian coalition which includes Pol Pot. 


Immediate practical considerations can be 
seen as giving some validity to both of these 
schools of thought: ASEAN has the strength 
and unity to stand behind Thailand and the 
Cambodian coalition in their resistance to 
Vietnam; while on the other hand Vietnam 
can take comfort from the fact that the 
situation on the ground in Cambodia is 
largely in its favour, despite resistance to its 
occupation, especially in the border areas. 
But other realities remain. A sizeable refugee 
concentration exists on the Thai-Cambodian 
border, while inside Cambodia the brutality 
of the Pol Pot forces has not been forgotten. 
This perpetuates a situation which prevents 
the Khmer people from addressing the task of 
reviving their economy, restoring their food 
production, and finding again their identity as 
a people. 


In those divisive circumstances Soviet in- 
fluence in the area can only increase, particu- 
larly given Vietnam's massive reliance on 
Soviet assistance to maintain its military 
effort. Moreover, in terms of people, a new 
generation of Soviet-trained and influenced 
officials, teachers and experts is coming to 
the fore. In Cambodia the Khmer people will 
increasingly have only Vietnam and the East- 
ern bloc to which to turn, and Vietnam's 
horizons will be narrowed even further by the 
lack of any access to the rest of the world for 
economic, educational and other support. 
With all these considerations in mind it 
seems clear to us that what must be pursued 
is a comprehensive Cambodian solution 
based on the acceptance by Vietnam of an 
appropriate accommodation with its neigh- 
bours; phased withdrawal of Vietnamese 
troops from Cambodia matched by an effec- 
tive arrangement to prevent Pol Pot and his 
Khmer Rouge forces going back into Cambo- 
dia; an act of self-determination for Cambo- 
dia; the creation of conditions for the peace- 
ful return of displaced Cambodians to Cam- 
bodia; the acceptance by all parties that 
Cambodia is neutral, independent and non- 
aligned; and the restoration of normal rela- 
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tions on the part of Vietnam with China, 
ASEAN and the West. 

In seeking to achieve this | remind honour- 
able members again of the very similar words 
of the former Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
honourable member for Corangamite (Mr 
Street), which | endorse and which are an 
essential precondition to any arrangements 
which have a chance of being accepted by the 
parties principal to the whole issue, and 
therefore of working. He said in his address to 
the International Conference on Kampuchea 
in July 1981: 

The prerequisites for an acceptable settle- 
ment are the withdrawal of foreign forces 
from Kampuchea; an act of self- 
determination by the Khmer people; the 
establishment of conditions which will allow 
Khmer refugees to return; continued huma- 
nitarian assistance to the Khmer people; a 
guarantee of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of Kampuchea; and an undertaking 
that a fully independent Kampuchea will not 
act against the interests of its neighbours. 

As | noted earlier, he also said: 

Australia does not deny that Vietnam has 
certain legitimate security interests of its 
own. However, that is no justification for their 
invasion of a neighbouring country. Even so, 
we do not insist on an immediate withdrawal 
of Vietnamese troops from Kampuchea. A 
phased withdrawal would avoid the creation 
of a power vacuum which could result in a 
return to power of the Pol Pot regime. 

| have said on innumerable occasions this 
year that | have no magic solution, nor does 
the Government. | do not delude myself that 
the situation is other than extremely com- 
plex. The policies pursued by the main par- 
ties to the Indo-China situation were firmly 
fixed in reaction to the events of 1978-79. 
Given the cataclysmic events of that year, it is 
not surprising that positions of principle have 
been firmly set up. Countries are entitled to 
preserve their principles. What can change, 
however, are the modalities by which they 
are implemented. Many Western politicians 
preached during the fifties and sixties that it 
would be capitulation to go against the 
West's principles by recognising China. By 
1970, however, it had become clear that 
Western countries did not have to capitulate 
to set up sound and mature relations with 
China. A veil was lifted once countries real- 
ised they could talk to each other. 

In relation to Indo-China, | do not say that 
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the situation is analogous. Indeed, it is a good 
deal too complex to be approached in terms 
of the simplistic misapprehensions and mis- 
understandings of the Cold War period. Rela- 
tions between China, Vietnam, the ASEAN 
countries and the West at large are firmly 
interlocked with global issues, including the 
many levels of the Sino-Soviet dispute. In 
urging on the parties some re-assessment of 
positions, some readiness to explore dia- 
logue, Australia is playing a sober and re- 
sponsible role as a member of the South East 
Asian region. 

We are not without credentials on the 
issue. We are firmly committed to the series 
of United Nations General Assembly resolu- 
tions on the situation in Cambodia which 
have been proposed by the ASEAN countries, 
including this year’s resolution, which we 
voted for on 27 October following a state- 
ment in the debate on the situation in which 
we explained our attitude to the resolution. 
Our firm support for the ASEAN position 
flows from the congruency of the principles 
on which it is based and the principles we 
advocate in pursuit of a Cambodia solution. 
In seeking to facilitate dialogue between the 
parties, Australia is not lining up against old 
friends or playing one side off against 
another. In speaking to Vietnam, for example, 
| have been aided by our treaty links with the 
United States, our close and friendly ties with 
ASEAN, and our warm and increasingly im- 
portant relationship with China. | have taken 
no steps that will detract from these links. 
Indeed, Vietnam in its response has offered 
the view that our role is enhanced by our 
ability to talk freely to all parties to the 
Indo-China problem, including its adver- 
saries. 

| would not wish to give the impression that 
there is anything revolutionary in this 
approach. The new element Australia contri- 
butes is that it is a close neighbour of the 
South East Asian countries and that its links 
with its existing friends are extremely close. 
They will remain so. | am conscious that | will 
sometimes require a degree of tolerance 
from these old friends when we say things 
they may not always agree with; but recent 
weeks have demonstrated that we have de- 
veloped the habit of talking freely to each 
other and doing so directly. | am confident it. 
will be appreciated that broader links will not 
evolve at the expense of existing friendships, 
which are valued highly by this Government, 
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as by its predecessors. 

Moreover, | hope it will be accepted that 
Australia has developed its own foreign poli- 
cy perceptions. We may be a young nation 
and one which has only since the Second 
World War accepted the task of developing its 
own relations with the world. It should by 
now be clear, however, that we no longer feel 
the need to borrow our foreign policy percep- 
tions, that we make up our own mind, read 
the evidence ourselves, and listen carefully to 
perceptions which have evolved in our own 
community. 

Australia’s earlier attitudes to Indo-China 
and its 1965 to 1973 military involvement did 
not provide a basis for a continuing and 
realistic policy. Since 1975 not only the 
opponents of Australia’s involvement in Viet- 
nam, but also those who supported it, have 
had to build on the new reality in Indo-China. 
The fundamental continuing basis for our 
approach has been the Australian Labor 
Party’s policy before 1975 of recognising the 
strength of the desire for independence on 
the part of all the countries of Indo-China. As 
in the case of our relations with China, the 
Labor Party alone has developed the seeds of 
a realistic policy approach. 

What in 1965 was heresy, in 1983 has 
become commonplace. Not all the events 
since 1975 have been to our liking, but there 
are some lessons to be learnt from the 
disasters of 1945 to 1975, particularly about 
the dangers of outside involvement. It is a 
matter for grave concern to Australia and its 
regional neighbours that similar risks exist 
again today. 

Since 1975 the Indo-China situation has 
also brought another great reality to Austra- 
lian minds, one which may take even longer 
to absorb than the communist victories in 
Indo-China; the arrival in Australia, including 
direct boat arrival, of a sizable Indo-Chinese 
community. | would like to address those 
who have left their homelands in Indo-China 
and are now settled in Australia. | understand 
the fears and experiences which brought 
about their departure and which must be 
expected to colour their attitude towards their 
homeland and particularly towards the Gov- 
ernment in Hanoi. | know that they are 
conscious of the proud nationalist tradition of 
their homeland and do not want to let that be 
forgotten in the free and tolerant atmosphere 
of this continent. The changes since 1975 in 
their homeland have clearly not been to their 
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liking and the policies of the Australian 
Government in reacting to those changes 
may not always meet with their approval. 

It is, however, realistic to accept that many 
different points of view co-exist; and we 
cannot cut ourselves off from Vietnam be- 
cause its Government does not act in the way 
we would want it to. Moreover, having rela- 
tions with Vietnam and building up those 
relations does not mean approval for all of its 
actions, such as its policy on human rights. 
But the broader interests the Government 
must look to is in maintaining and indeed 
widening contact with Vietnam so that its 
Government is susceptible to outside opin- 
ion, including respect for the feelings of 
former Vietnamese citizens and their desire 
to have their families united in their new 
homelands. In the end, it is only through 
more productive relations based on mutual 
respect that we can ensure that we are 
listened to responsively when we press our 
point of view with Hanoi. 

For this reason | do not accept any policy of 
isolation and punishment of Vietnam. This 
substitutes a policy of frustration for one of 
positive action. Furthermore, punishing Viet- 
nam simply does not work. We are all victims 
of the misconceived practices which have 
marked the West’s dealings with Vietnam 
from 1945 until now. The Vietnamese, as a 
proud and resilient people, want to be treated 
with dignity and will deal only on that basis. 
This we will do without, in the process, 
sanctioning their Government's errors or 
overlooking its excesses. | ask the Viet- 
namese community to understand this pro- 
cess, and to see it as part of the way in which 
a pluralist Australia must seek to look after 
the interests of all its citizens. 

1 do not accept that the present regime in 
Phnom Penh is any guarantee of Khmer 
survival. It is too clearly a regime dependent 
on Vietnam; the Government itself and its 
administrative aparatus is too fragile; too 
much of the talent which should be at its 
disposal is dead, political alienated, or has 
fled the country; and the political basis of the 
regime is too narrowly founded on a simple 
fear of Pol Pot’s return. Australia will give 
what reasonable assistance it can to the 
Khmer in ways that will help them to get on 
their feet economically and to revive their 
agriculture. Sadly, however, they are far from 
that goal. This is the tragic kernel of the 
Cambodian and indeed the Indo-Chinese 
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problem. We will use our ingenuity to 
address it but will not, in the process, sanc- 
tion the regime of Heng Samrin. 

This Government, as did its predecessor, 
has made it clear that it will not take any 
action which could be seen as recognising 
the claims to legitimacy of the Khmer people, 

-the major part of the coalition resistance. We 
cannot support any strategy based on the Pol 
Pot forces, whose ruthlessness and disregard 
for democratic values and human rights are 
virtually unrivalled. | see much to admire in 
the nationalist aspirations of the non- 
Communist Khmer leaders, Prince Sihanouk 
and Mr Son Sann, and respect their role in 
serving as rallying points for Khmer opinion, 
but it is regrettable that they have locked 
themselves into a military situation which 
relies on, and can only be sustained by, the 
co-operation of the Khmer Rouge. 

| intend to maintain my contacts with the 
principal parties to the dispute. | have had 
frequent discussions with the ASEAN Foreign 
Ministers as well as talks with the govern- 
ments of Vietnam, Laos and China. | con- 
tinued these contacts in New York during this 
year’s United Nations General Assembly ses- 
sion. During November the Prime Minister 
and | visited Bangkok for talks with Thailand's 
leaders, who welcomed our productive role 
in the region and agreed that Australia and 
Thailand share the same objectives. In New 
Delhi at the Commonwealth Heads of Gov- 
ernment Meeting the Prime Minister discus- 
sed aspects of the Cambodian problem which 
are important to both ASEAN and Australia 
with the Malaysian and Singaporean delega- 
tion leaders, while | visited Indonesia for 
discussions with the Foreign Minister, Dr 
Mochtar, in which we agreed to maintain 
closest possible consultation on Indo-China. 

The Vietnamese Foreign Minister, Mr 
Thach, will be visiting Australia in March 1984 
and | shall follow up with him then the 
questions we have pursued in our earlier 
sessions. We have kept in close touch on this 
issue with the American Administration and 
Secretary of State Shultz has commended the 
role | have sought to play. We shall continue 
to take other opportunities to pursue a solu- 
tion of the Cambodian problem, such as the 
discussions which will occur during the Prime 
Minister's forthcoming visits to China and the 
North Asia region. 

| have spoken at some length on Australia’s 
policies in this important area because | 
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welcome the product of the 1981 Joint Com- 
mittee’s work, particularly as many of its 
recommendations are valid today. This Gov- 
ernment has sought to pull together these 
thoughts and the many other threads into a 
consistent policy; not one that seeks spec- 
tacular or foolhardy results but one that 
recognises that much patience is required. 
The Government is aware of the need for a 
great deal of careful talking, and is prepared 
to face the likelihood of many discourage- 
ments and ultimately, perhaps, the prospect 
of a continued bleak stalemate. We do, 
however, have an obligation to try and, in the 
process, to stake some of our national im- 
agination on the development of an intelli- 
gent and broad perspective regarding the 
future of South East Asia. 


Thai-Cambodian border 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 December: 


Mr MacKellar asked the Minister for Fore- 
ign Affairs, upon notice, on 1 November 
1983: 

(1) Has the Government received reports 
about the construction of a trench approx- 
imately 16 kilometres inside the Thai- 
Cambodian border, with a length of over 30 
kilometres. 

(2) If so, is he able to say (a) what are the 
precise location, length and dimensions and 
(b) what is the purpose of the trench. 

(3) Is he able to say whether the trench is 
(a) mined, (b) equipped with anti-personnel 
devices and (c) hazardous to the movement 
of civilians. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member’s question is as follows: 

(1) We have noted regional media reports 
of trenches on the Cambodian side of the 
border. 

(2) (a) The reported length of the trench or 
trenches has varied from 25 to several hun- 
dred kilometres. Locations given cover most 
of the western section of the border. The 
trenches are usually reported to be about six 
metres wide. (b) The purpose is believed to 
be the control of movement of the border 
population. 

(3) (a) Some reports mention mines. (b) 
Sharpened stakes are reported placed in the 
bottom of the trenches. (c) On the basis of the 
information provided above it would appear 
that the trenches are hazardous to the move- 
ment of civilians. 
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Polish Government 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 December: 


Dr Kiugman — My question is directed to 
the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister is, no 
doubt, aware that the Polish Government, 
notwithstanding the announced amnesty, is 
proposing to go ahead with the trial of a 
number of Solidarity leaders and of four KOR 
leaders, that is, the Committee of Workers 
Defence. Will he add his appeal to those of 
other international socialist, social democrat 
and trade union leaders urging the Polish 
Government to grant a complete amnesty to 
all those who participated in the only, at least 
temporarily successful, democratic working 
class movement in Poland since that country 
was occupied by the German Third Reich and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics fol- 
lowing the Hitler-Stalin pact in 1939? 

Mr Hawke — | am indebted to the honour- 
able member for Prospect for the question, 
which gives evidence of his continuing in- 
terest in this subject. He raises by his ques- 
tion a very important issue or principle. In the 
week in which Mrs Danuta Walesa leaves 
Warsaw to visit Oslo to receive her husband’s 
Nobel Peace Prize he also raises a very timely 
issue of principle. The House will remember, | 
trust, that the Polish Government last July 
officially lifted martial law and announced a 
_ partial amnesty for detainees. At that time on 
behalf of the Australian Government | noted 
that special legislation had been brought into 
force which could very well have the effect of 
maintaining martial law. We also expressed 
at that time very forcibly our regret that the 
amnesty for political detainees was only 
partial. We deplore unequivocally the fact 
that seven leaders of Solidarity and, as the 
honourable member has indicated, four lead- 
ers of KOR, the Committee of Workers De- 
fence, are still in detention and that trials are 
apparently in preparation in regard to these 
people on the part of the Polish authorities. 

It is absolutely clear that the spirit of the 
Polish people which was reflected in the 
emergence of Solidarity in 1980 will not be 
broken. It has not been broken and will not be 
broken. Their pursuit of the paths of negotia- 
tions and dialogue and peaceful protest in 
support of their cause, | suggest, has been 
exemplary to the whole of the world. At a 
time when there has not been unity or spirit 
of purpose in this House | am sure | speak for 
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the whole of the House when | say that this 
tragic country of Poland will not be stable and 
prosperous unless the Polish people them- 
selves are allowed to find solutions to their 
economic and political problems free of coer- 
cion and by the processes of dialogue and 
consensus which they have sought to follow. 

In respect of the final part of the question 
from the honourable member for Prospect, | 
certainly add the voice of the Government 
and, | would think, of the Parliament and of 
the people of Australia to those calling on the 
Polish Government to drop any planned legal 
action and to release all political detainees. If 
that is done, there will be two very favourable 
results. Firstly, that tragic country of Poland 
will have a chance of restoring stability and 
decency within the country. Secondly, and 
very importantly, it will add to the chance of 
Poland returning to a better and more decent 
relationship with the international commun- 
ity of nations. 


Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence — Australia’s 
diplomatic representation in 
Africa 


Following is a statement to Parliament on 
behalf of the Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence, by Mr Bill Morrison, MP, 
on 8 December: 


On behalf of the Joint Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and Defence | present the 
Committee’s report entitled ‘Some Observa- 
tions on Australia’s Diplomatic Representa- 
tion in Africa and Adjacent indian Ocean 
Island States’. This report, which makes some 
observations on Australia’s diplomatic repre- 
sentation in Africa and the adjacent Indian 
Ocean islands, arose out of the deliberations 
of the sub-committee of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and Defence dealing with 
Middle East and African affairs. As honour- 
able members will be aware — | notice that 
we have in the House tonight the honourable 
member for Cook (Mr Dobie) who was a 
distinguished chairman of that Committee 
over the years — since 1978 the sub- 
committee has dealt extensively with Africa 
and has built up a large fund of knowledge 
about it. Honourable members will be aware 
of the Committee’s reports on Zimbabwe, 
tabled in May 1980, and on Namibia, tabled in 
August 1982. This report came out of the 
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inquiry that was held on the Horn of Africa 
and it will be available in three parts. The first 
part deals with diplomatic representation, the 
second deals with aid and humanitarian 
assistance to the countries of Africa and the 
third is a more detailed background report on 
the countries of the Horn of Africa. The 
inquiry noted that Australia was providing aid 
to Ethiopia. In fact Ethiopia was the fourth 
largest recipient of Australia’s bilateral aid in 
Africa south of the Sahara after Tanzania, 
Kenya and Uganda. During the evidence 
taken by the sub-committee it was clear that 
the ability of the post in Nairobi — which is 
the post that services Ethiopia — to monitor 
aid activities in the Horn of Africa was limited 
because of lack of resources. 


A number of allegations were made to the 
sub-committee about misappropriation and 
the misuse of aid in Ethiopia. Many of these 
allegations were based on hearsay and 
others appeared to be exaggerated. Never- 
theless there does appear — this was the 
concern of the sub-committee — to be a need 
for increased staff resources to enable thor- 
ough on the ground checks of Australia’s aid 
contribution. The Committee also noted — 
this is not meant to be a direct reflection on 
the Department of Foreign Affairs but it does 
constitute a mild criticism of it — that the 

“Department's ability to provide information 
on the internal political events in Ethiopia and 
Somalia were inadequate. As | said, this 
reflects a lack of resources allocated to this 
area. After considering the importance of 
Ethiopia and noting that Addis Ababa is the 
headquarters of the Organisation of African 
Unity, the Committee made the following 
recommendation: 


The Committee considers that valid 
reasons exist for the upgrading of Australia’s 
representation in Ethiopia and recommends 
that consideration be given to the establish- 
ment of a mission resident in Addis Ababa. 
The Committee is cognisant that financial 
constraints and Australia’s other representa- 
tional priorities will be factors associated with 
such a decision. As in the case with other 
countries with which Australia has diplomatic 
relations the Committee notes that the fact of 
having diplomatic relations does not of itself 
indicate approval of the other Governments’ 
policies or actions. 


Therefore the Committee is recommending 
that the Government give serious considera- 
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tion to opening a resident mission in Addis 
Ababa. 


The Committee also considered the post at 
Mogadishu, the capital of Somalia, but be- 
lieves that we should go no further than invite 
the Department of Foreign Affairs to pay 
close attention to the political and economic 
developments in Somalia. 


Another matter that is addressed in the 
report is the representation of Australia in the 
Francophone countries of Africa, that is, the 
former French-Belgian colonies, those areas 
which are essentially French speaking. Dur- 
ing the year we know that Chad was invaded 
by Libya, an event which had ramifications 
for a number of the Saharan countries, 
particularly those with mixed Muslim and 
Christian populations. Australian coverage of 
events in the many French speaking former 
colonies is conducted from posts in former 
British colonies. The Committee has recom- 
mended that: 


... consideration be given to opening a post 
in a former French colony... 
and observed that: 


. such a post could service other Fran- 
cophone countries. 


A recommendation of the Committee 
which is of particular significance at present 
relates to our representation in the Indian 
Ocean area. As honourable members will be 
aware, in recent years there has been con- 
siderable competition among the major pow- 
ers for port facilities in and around the Indian 
Ocean. These developments are of direct 
interest to Australia as a riparian state. In 
addition Australia hosts a significant expatri- 
ate population from Mauritius and the 
Seychelles in Perth. Honourable members 
may be aware that Australian tourism in the 
area, especially to Mauritius, has been grow- 
ing steadily over the years. This brings us to 
the possibility of a post in Mauritius. 


At present Australia’s High Commission in 
Nairobi is accredited to the Seychelles while 
our High Commission in Dar Es Salaam is 
accredited to Madagascar and Mauritius and 
also looks after our interests in the Comoros 
and Reunion. This arrangement causes un- 
necessary logistical difficulties, especially in 
relation to travel between the posts and the 
countries for which they have some interest. 
The Committee has therefore recommended 
that consideration be given to opening a post 
at Mauritius to promote Australia’s interest in 
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Mauritius and among the Island States of the 
Indian Ocean. The Committee’s view is that 
such a post would be a more rational use of 
resources than exists at present and would 
considerably improve our ability to promote 
our interests in this strategically important 
region. 

As the Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and Defence | compliment the 
Chairman of the Sub-committee, Senator 
Sibraa and also the Secretary of the Sub- 
committee, Mr Wiber, for the intensive work 
that they have put into the terms of reference 
and for the quality of the reports that are 
being submitted to the House. 


Threats to Australia’s security 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 December: 


Mr Scott asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on 10 November 1983: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to the 
report of the Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence on Threats to Australia’s 
Security, which concluded on pages 18-19 
that it would be prudent for Australian de- 
fence planners to assume that the joint 
facilities at North West Cape, Pine Gap or 
Nurrungar are on the Soviet target list and 
might be attacked in the course of a nuclear 
conflict between the two super-powers and 
that in other words, there is a finite risk that 
one or all of the facilities would be attacked 
during a Soviet-United States war that in- 
volved their nuclear strategic forces. 

(2) Does the Government recognise that 
there could be a risk to the joint United 
States-Australian facilities in the event of 
nuclear war. 

(3) Does the Government consider it the 
responsibility of the State and Territory gov- 
ernments in consultation with the Common- 
wealth Government, to judge what, if any, 
civil defence preparations for the benefit of 
the civil population in the vicinity of the joint 
facilities should be made now and the re- 
sources they wish to allocate to such prepara- 
tions. 

{4) What consultations, if any, have taken 
place between relevant Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment departments and the State and 
Territory governments on possible arrange- 
ments to give some form of protection, if any, 
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to the civil population in the vicinity of these 
joint facilities. 

Mr Scholes — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. The Government recognises that 
there could be a risk but judges that the 
contribution made by the joint defence facili- 
ties to deterrence of nuclear war fully justifies 
any risks that might be seen as arising from 
our having those facilities in Australia. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) Regular consultation takes place be- 
tween the Commonwealth, State and Terri- 
tory authorities responsible for counter disas- 
ter and civil defence arrangements. In addi- 
tion, the Commonwealth has sponsored 
several studies of specific areas of counter 
disaster and civil defence such as: the protec- 
tion of the public from the effects of ionising 
radiation; mass-casualty management; and 
handling of mass burns. There have been no 
requests from State or Territory governments 
for consultation of a more specific nature on 
the matter referred to by the honourable 
member. 


Legality of nuclear weapons 


The following questions and’ answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 December: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 30 Novem- 
ber, 1983: 

(1) Has the Government endorsed the 1980 
view of the United Nations committee of 12, 
including an Australian, stated in UN DOC: 
A/35/392 on General and Complete Disarma- 
ment: Comprehensive Study on Nuclear 
Weapons, that deterrence through terror is 
perhaps the most dangerous collective falla- 
cy, that use of even one nuclear weapon 
could become a total holocaust, that current 
control systems however sophisticated are 
uncertain, and that what is needed is strong 
public opinion which should, in time, create 
the political will to transfer security reliance 
to a universally accepted system based on 
universally accepted instruments of interna- 
tional law, if not, why not. 

(2) Has the Government endorsed the view 
of Professor John H.E. Fried, legal consultant 
to the Nuremberg Tribunals and later to the 
United Nations, that nuclear weapons are 
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illegal, stated on his article ‘Law and Nuclear 
War’ The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, June 
1982 page 67; if not, why not. 

(3) Is he able to say whether the 1907 
Hague Convention IV regulations prohibited 
wanton or indiscriminate destruction and the 
1949 Geneva Convention on The Protection 
of Civilian Persons in Time of War obliged all 
belligerents to ensure civilian health, safety 
and sustenance. 

(4) Did the UN General Assembly, in re- 
solution 1653 (VI), reaffirmed in 1978 and 
1980, declared nuclear war to be a crime 
against humanity. 

(5) Is he able to say whether declared 
United States policy is in effect to use con- 
ventional defence until losing to a nuclear 
power, then tactical nuclear weapons until 
losing, then to blow-up the earth; and 
whether the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic policy is to blow-up earth if attacked by 
nuclear weapons, if so has Australia drawn to 
the attention of the U.S. and USSR the 
illegality of these actions; if not, why not. 

(6) Does Australia support the call of Par- 
liamentarians for World Order for (a) enforce- 
able disarmament of all nations to the level of 
arms needed for internal security, (b) an 
international organisation to monitor dis- 
armament with satellite and on-site inspec- 
tion, (c) an individually recruited world peace 
force to enforce disarmament and prevent 
international aggression, (d) an effective sys- 
tem of world tribunals, (e) a fixed proportion 
of resources saved through disarmament to 
provide a world fund for development in the 
poorest nations and, (f) General Assembly 
votes, by three out of four nations which 
include three out of four of the world’s 
population and contribute three out of four 
dollars to the U.N. to be empowered to 
over-rule the Security Council veto and make 
international law and arbitration of interna- 
tional disputes enforceable by that peace 
force and those tribunals: if not, why not. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) The Government agrees with much of 
the sentiment expressed in the question but 
has formed the view that in the present 
circumstances deterrence is the only viable 
option of effective restraint to nuclear con- 
flict. 

In particular the Government agrees that 
public opinion can be a strong force in 
influencing the policies on democratic coun- 
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tries. For this reason it favours the develop- 
ment of well informed public opinion sup- 
porting balanced and verifiable arms control 
and disarmament agreements, but not un- 
ilateral disarmament. The Government is 
conscious that countries such as the Soviet 
Union do not permit public opinion to func- 
tion in a free and democratic manner. It is not 
therefore possible to have the same expecta- 
tions of the influence of public opinion in the 
Soviet Union and other authoritarian coun- 
tries as in democratic countries. 

A universally accepted system based on 
universally accepted instruments of interna- 
tional law on which countries would rely for 
their security is a worthy ideal. It is however 
more ambitious than the Charter of the 
United Nations whose implementation con- 
tinues to fall far short of what the Govern- 
ment would wish. 

(2) No. The Government notes that the 
subject of the legality of the use of nuclear 
weapons is a matter of continuing debate 
within the international community. See e.g. 
the article by Elliott L. Meyrowitz on page 49 
of Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists for Octo- 
ber 1983. 

(3) and (4) Yes. 

(5) The defence policies of the United 
States and the Soviet Union are open to 
varying interpretations as reflected in many 
commentaries on this subject. It is clear that 
both include the threat of the use of nuclear 
weapons to deter aggression. The Govern- 
ment has not formed a view that the Soviet 
Union and the United States have acted 
illegally in formulating their defence policies. 

(6) The Government considers that prog- 
ress on disarmament can and should be 
made through negotiations and through ex- 
isting international institutions. There is no 
reason to assume that new institutions as 
proposed by the Parliamentarians for World 
Order would function more effectively than 
those already in existence. The possibility is 
however not excluded of the Government 
supporting the establishment of an interna- 
tional verification agency. The Government 
considers that verification is an important 
aspect of arms control and disarmament. It 
supports international efforts to develop 
proper verification arrangements as part of 
arms control and disarmament agreements. 
It is conceivable that an international agency 
might be a proper means to provide verifica- 
tion for one or more such agreements. This is 
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one of the matters to be established in 
current and future negotiations. 


Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 December: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 17 November 
1983: 

(1) Is he able to say whether (a) the United 
States Government has unilaterally sus- 
pended negotiations with the Soviet Union 
on a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty 
and (b) the principal objection to the treaty is 
the need for regular stockpile reliability con- 
firmation by the United States Department of 
Defence and Energy and their denial that 10 
to 15 national seismic stations on Soviet 
territory with cryptologic systems to guaran- 
tee continuous unmodified monitoring are 
adequate. 

(2) Does the Non-Proliferation Treaty re- 
quire negotiations, in good faith, by the 
super-powers to end the arms race and 
eliminate nuclear weapons. 

(3) Will Australia propose a treaty forbid- 
ding underground testing of moderate to 
large scale atomic weapons detectable by 
remote sensors and invite French concurr- 
ence. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) (a) Trilateral discussions between the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the 
United States on a treaty prohibiting nuclear 
weapons tests in all environments, including 
a proposed protocol covering nuclear explo- 
sions for peaceful purposes, took place from 
July 1977 until November 1980, when they 
were adjourned on the change in the United 
States Administration. In July 1982 the Un- 
ited States decided not to resume the trilater- 
al negotiations, although United States Gov- 
ernment spokesmen, including Vice Presi- 
dent Bush in the Committee on Disarmament 
on 4 February 1983, have reiterated the 
commitment of the United States to the 
conclusion of a Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty (CTBT) as a long term objective. 

(1) (b) The United States Administration 
has not given a public explanation of any 
reservations it may have had about the 
provisions that were discussed in the trilater- 
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ai negotiations. It is understood that the 
United States saw inadequacies in the veri- 
fication procedures and techniques envis- 
aged in the draft. 

(2) Article 6 of the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty states ‘each of the parties 
to the Treaty undertakes to pursue negotia- 
tions in good faith on effective measures 
relating to cessation of the nuclear arms race 
at an early date and to nuclear disarmament, 
and on a Treaty on general and complete 
disarmament under strict and effective inter- 
national control’. 

(3) Australia’s approach is focussed on the 
achievement of a comprehensive test ban 
which would bring about an end to all nuclear 
testing by all states in all environments for all 
time. A resolution to this end sponsored by 
Australia and New Zealand was adopted by 
the First Committee of the United Nations 
General Assembly on 22 November by 99 
votes in favour, none against and 31 absten- 
sions, including the five nuclear weapons 
states and the Warsaw Pact countries other 
than Rumania. A Treaty proposal seeking to 
prohibit underground testing of moderate to 
large scale devices would be a lesser mea- 
sure than a comprehensive test ban and the 
Government considers that at this stage it 
should concentrate on the main objective. 

Pending a comprehensive test ban, the 
Government would welcome partial steps, 
such as limitations to the size, number or 
frequency of nuclear test explosions, and to 
their geographical spread. The scope for 
Australian initiatives to secure acceptance by 
nuclear weapon States of such partial mea- 
sures receives on-going attention in my De- 
partment. In any such action, care must be 
taken not to undermine in any way our main 
objective of a comprehensive test ban. 


East Timor 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 December: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 30 November 
1983: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to a 
report from Melbourne in the Rockhampton 
Morning Bulletin on 14 September 1983, 
page 2, that according to a consultant to thes. 
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Australian Council for Overseas Aid, Indone- 
sian troops killed about 200 people as a 
reprisal in East Timor after losing 15 killed 
and 20 badly wounded in the Viqueque area 
the previous month. 

(2) Has his attention also been drawn to an 
AAP report from Jakarta in the same journal 
on 16 September 1983, quoting some senior 
officials in Timor, as believing one reason for 
renewed fighting was Fretilin frustration at 
the failure of Australia’s parliamentary de- 
legation to visit a guerilla camp, as invited, or 
to pay independence aims more attention. 

(3) If so, will he ensure that any continuing 
military aid to Indonesia is not such as would 
facilitate mass violence. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) The information available to the Gov- 
ernment does not substantiate the claim that 
Indonesian troops killed about 200 people in 
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reprisal for the attack near Dilor on 8 August 
in which 15 Indonesian soldiers were killed. 


(2) Yes. It should be noted, however, that 
military operations by Fretilin are customary 
in the lead-up to the UN General Assembly's 
consideration of the East Timor issue. The 
attack near Dilor appears to have been in 
keeping with this pattern. 


(3) The Government's attitude to mass 
violence and other human rights abuses are 
well known. Australia’s defence co-operation 
program with Indonesia, like the programs 
with other South East Asian countries, is 
designed to strengthen the capacity of reci- 
pient countries to resist external aggression. 
Activities under the program complement 
those in the political, economic and cultural 
fields and often focus on projects which 
contribute to civil and economic develop- 
ment. 


The Director-General of 
the Japan Meteorological 
Agency, Dr Shigeji 
Suyehiro, visited 
Australia in December for 
discussions with the Aus- 
tralian Bureau of 
Meteorology and other 
scientific organizations. 
Beneath the satellite re- 
ceiving dish on the roof 
of the headquarters in 
Melbourne of the Austra- 
lian Bureau of Meteorolo- 
gy, Dr Suyehiro discus- 
ses with the Bureau's 
Acting Director, Mr Bob 
Crowder, aspects of a 
satellite weather map re- 
ceived from Tokyo. (AIS 
photo). 
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Maritime satellite communication 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 December: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 12 October 
1983: 

(1) Did Australia sign the 1977 Convention 
on the International Organisation for Mari- 
time Satellite Communication to make mari- 
time communication by satellite available to 
all nations. 

(2) Has the Soviet Union, United States of 
America, France, Canada and Japan launched 
an international rescue satellite. 

(3) Will the Government recommend to the 
United States similar co-operation in the use 
of joint Australian-USA facilities for interna- 
tional (a) arms disarmament and war surveill- 
ance, (b) peace-keeping and (c) confidence 
building. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) The Convention on the International 
Maritime Satellite Organisation — (INMAR- 
SAT) — was drawn up in London on 3 
September 1976. Australia signed the Con- 
vention on 1 February 1977. Australia’s in- 
strument of ratification was deposited on 16 
March 1979 and entered into force on 16 July 
1979. 

(2) Three satellites with search and rescue 
facility have been launched under the au- 
spices of the International Joint Venture 
Project in Satellite Aided Search and Rescue 
— the COSPAS/SARSAT Project — which 
involves joint arrangements between the 
USA, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Canada, France, Norway, the United King- 
dom and Brazil. An additional five such 
satellites are expected to be launched by 
1990. 

(3) If, at some stage in the future, an 
international organisation were to be estab- 
lished which was capable of making effective 
use of such facilities for international (a) arms 
disarmament and war surveillance, (b) peace- 
keeping and (c) confidence building the Gov- 
ernment would consider how it might be able 
to assist the organisation. At this stage, 
however, the Government does not believe it 
would be either appropriate or practicable to 
seek changes to the arrangements governing 
the operations of joint defence facilities in 
Australia along the lines proposed in the 
question, As the Prime Minister and | have 
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indicated on several occasions recently, the 
joint defence facilities already contribute to 
peace-keeping, through their role in the de- 
terrence of nuclear war. 


International Labour 
Organisation 


Following is the text of a statement to 
Parliament by the Minister for Employment 
and Industrial Relations, Mr Ralph Willis, MP, 
on 8 December: 


The four instruments adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in June 1982 
were referred to the appropriate Common- 
wealth and State authorities for examination 
and comment. Preliminary examination of 
law and practice has indicated that there are 
difficulties within both Commonwealth and 
State jurisdictions concerning the first three 
instruments. Hence it will not be possible for 
Australia to ratify the two conventions or to 
implement the provisions of the recom- 
mendation at this time. The fourth instru- 
ment, the Protocol to the Plantations Conven- 
tion, is considered to be inapplicable to 
Australia and, hence, no further action will be 
taken in relation to it. The question of what 
future action may be appropriate in relation 
to the first three instruments will continue to 
be considered by the Commonwealth-State 
consultative machinery on ILO matters and 
by the National Labour Consultative Council, 
through its Committee on International 
Labour Affairs. 

Convention No. 157, Maintenance of Rights 
in Social Security 1982, is concerned with the 
maintenance of social security rights for 
people and their families who work or have 
previously worked in countries other than 
their own. The general objective of the Con- 
vention is to promote flexible and broad 
co-ordination between national! social secur- 
ity schemes. It will not be possible at this 
stage for Australia to ratify this Convention 
because of the substantial difference be- 
tween the philosophy and structure of the 
Australian social security system which is 
non-contributary, residence based and not 
earnings-related but income tested, and the 
system generally applicable in other member 
countries. Current moves by the Government 
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towards establishing reciprocal social secur- 
ity agreements with certain countries, howev- 
er, will bring Australia closer to conformity 
with the provisions and the intent of this 
Convention. 

The Convention on Termination of Employ- 
ment is of particular interest as it aims to 
establish the basic right of employees to be 
protected against unjustified dismissal. It 
provides for certain guarantees to employees 
threatened with or affected by termination, 
such as the requirement that termination be 
for a valid reason connected with the capacity 
or conduct of the employee, or based on the 
operational requirements of the undertaking; 
a procedure whereby the employee can 
appeal to an impartial body where termina- 
tion has been considered to be unjustified; 
the right to a reasonable period of notice of 
termination and protection of his or her 
income in the form of a severance allowance 
or social security benefits. The Convention 
further provides, in the case of terminations 
which are for reasons of an economic, tech- 
nological or structural nature, that the em- 
ployer consult with employee representatives 
on the action contemplated and that he will 
notify the competent authority as early as 
possible. 

The Recommendation on Termination of 
Employment, in addition to the provisions 
contained in the Convention, sets out, among 
other things, more detailed guidelines on 
possible measures to prevent or limit ter- 
minations for economic reasons and their 
negative effects. Mr Deputy Speaker, honour- 
able members will be aware that many of the 
provisions of the Convention are the subject 
of the job protection test case before the 
Australian Conciliation and Arbitration Com- 
mission which was completed recently. 

in its submission to the Commission the 
Commonwealth indicated its broad support 
for the Australian Council of Trade Unions 
claims. The Commonwealth drew attention to 
the general inadequacy of current job protec- 
tion provisions in Australia — by mid-1982 
only 15 per cent of Federal awards and 
agreements contained provisions for some 
form of job security — either through ad- 
vance notice provisions, consultations proce- 
dures or severance pay. The Government 
submitted that this situation needed to be 
addressed by the establishment or improve- 
ment of minimum standards in Federal 
awards. 
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The Government also indicated that both 
the Government-ACTU accord on economic 
policy and the communique issued by the 
National Economic Summit Conference of 
last April recognised the importance of con- 
sultation by employers with employees and 
their unions over technological change and 
adequate provisions for redundancy and re- 
training. Any developments which provide 
greater protection in this area will have the 
effect of bringing law and practice into closer 
conformity with the provisions of the Con- 
vention. 

The Government is giving high priority to 
ratifying instruments which are appropriate 
to Australian conditions. Australia has ratified 
some 43 ILO conventions. While our record 
compares favourable with other federal 
states which have greater difficulty in bring- 
ing their law and practice into line with ILO 
conventions than do unitary states, the Gov- 
ernment is concerned to take greater advan- 
tage of the standards and guidelines of iLO 
instruments in the development of its poli- 
cies. As | indicated earlier, the ratification 
prospects of particular conventions are re- 
viewed regularly by Federal and State Labour 
Ministers as well as by the International 
Labour Affairs Committee of the NLCC, 
whose establishment was consistent with the 
provisions of ILO Convention No. 144 — 
Tripartite Consultation (International Labour 
Standards), 1976 — which Australia ratified in 
1979. 

A matter to which the NLCC committee has 
determined priority should be given is an 
urgent review of Australia’s position in rela- 
tion to unratified ILO conventions. This re- 
view is being undertaken by the Department 
of Employment and Industrial Relations. 
When completed, it will facilitate the deter- 
mination of priorities and consideration of 
what needs to be done in respect of ratifica- 
tion of suitable ILO instruments, to which, as | 
have already said, the Government is giving 
high priority. It is my intention to make a 
more detailed statement on this matter in the 
autumn session. 

Honourable members will be aware that 
the Government has been particularly con- 
cerned to give effect to Convention No. 155 
relating to Occupational Safety and Health. 
The recent establishment of the tripartite 
Interim National Occupational Health and 
Safety Commission, which will advise the 
Government on the implementation of its 
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national occupational health and safety 
strategy, as | reported in my statement to the 
House on 10 November, is a significant step 
towards bringing law and practice in 
Australia into conformity with the Conven- 
tion. The Government is also working to- 
wards ratifying, as soon as possible, Conven- 
tion No. 150 on Labour Administration and 
Convention No. 142 on Human Resources 
Development. Both these conventions em- 
body principles which Australia has sup- 
ported for many years and ratification of 
these instruments would underscore the im- 
portance already given by Australia to these 
matters. The Government also regards the 
provisions of Convention No. 151, Labour 
Relations (Public Service), and No. 156, Work- 
ers with Family Responsibilities as matters of 
high priority. 

Honourable members will agree that many 
ILO conventions embody social and labour 
standards which member countries should 
seek to attain as soon as possible. Once 
member countries have ratified a convention 
they have responsibility to adhere to its 
provisions. It is a matter of considerable 
concern that some countries which have 
been criticised for breaching the provisions of 
conventions, ratified voluntarily by them, 
have sought to deflect that criticism by 
attacking the competence and impartiality of 
the ILO supervisory machinery. In recent 
years, some Eastern bloc countries have 
taken this approach — especially in the light 
of ILO examination of infringement of trade 
unions rights in Poland — and have gone so 
far as to challenge the authority of the 
supervisory bodies to comment on national 
practice. Some developing countries when 
taxed with non-compliance have argued that 
this can be justified by the exigencies of 
economic development. Australia does not 
share this view. If allowed to go unchal- 
lenged, these arguments would seriously 
undermine the influence of international 
labour standards in promoting social justice 
and better working conditions and would 
ultimately weaken the role of the Internation- 
al Labour Organisation itself. 


With these considerations in mind, the 
NLCC adopted a resolution in August of this 
year requesting the Government to reaffirm 
its long established support for the universal- 
ity of international labour standards and for 
Organisation’s supervisory machinery. The 
resolution stated: 
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ILO Conventions should remain universal 
in character; the special needs of countries 
and regions should be taken into account at 
the time of drafting Conventions. Flexibility 
should be incorporated in to the provisions of 
the instruments at the time of drafting and 
should not be allowed for in the interpreta- 
tion of the application of ratified Conventions. 

Appropriate flexibility can only be achieved 
if there is full participation by member States 
and the various Regions in the standard- 
setting process. In this regard the importance 
of technical assistance by the ILO in the area 
of labour standards should be emphasised. 

Support should be given to the work of the 
Committee of Experts on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations and the 
Conference Committee on Applications and 
their impartial and technical examination of 
the application by member countries of the 
provisions of Canventions they have ratified. 

This Government fully supports the terms 
of the NLCC resolution. We are mindful that 
Australia was a founding member of the ILO 
and that successive Australian Governments 
have participated actively in and supported 
the Organisation. This Government will con- 
tinue to do so because we consider that the 
objectives of the Organisation and, in particu- 
lar, its principles of freedom of association 
and tripartism are fundamental to economic 
development and the furtherance of social 
justice. 


Constitutional provisions 
concerning peace 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 December: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 30 November 
1983: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to (a) 
paragraph 15 of the French Constitution 
preamble consenting to reciprocal limitation 
of national sovereignty for defence of the 
peace, (b) article 24 of the West German 
Constitution giving power to the federal Gov- 
ernment similarly to limit national sovereign- 
ty for security, peace and compulsory inter- 
national dispute settlement by arbitration and 
making federal law subject to international 
law binding directly on inhabitants, (c) article 
20 of the Danish Constitution allowing a vote 
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of four out of five parliamentarians or a 
majority of Parliament plus a referendum to 
transfer national powers to international au- 
thorities for international legal order and 
co-operation and (d) article 9 of the Japanese 
Constitution renouncing the sovereign right 
to force in favour of a hoped-for international 
peace, based on justice and order, in settling 
international disputes and renouncing 
maintenance of armed forces, war potential 
and the right to make war. 

{2) If so, will he prepare with the Attorney- 
General proposals for a similar modern re- 
quirement for survival in the Australian Con- 
stitution. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) | am advised that the present French 
Constitution does not contain a preambular 
paragraph 15. 

| am further advised that the constitution of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Denmark 
and Japan contain provisions of the subjects 
mentioned in the question but not precisely 
in the terms stated. 

(2) | am advised that there is no impedi- 
ment in the Australian constitution as pre- 
sently drafted to Australia’s meeting its pre- 
sent and future obligations in respect of 
maintenance of international peace and 
security. 


U.S. policy in Central America 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 8 December: 


Dr Everingham asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, upon notice, on 30 November 
1983: 

(1) Has his attention been drawn to a 
report in the Weekend Australian, 19-20 
November 1983, page 8, that the Defense 
budget approved by the United States Con- 
gress on 18 November, includes $24m to 
overthrow the Nicaraguan Government. 

(2) If so, can he say if this is additional to 
any sums spent by the Central Intelligence 
Agency or other U.S. departments for a like 
purpose. 

(3) What has he told U.S. authorities of 
Australia’s attitude to foreign subversion and 
interference in the policies of other nations. 

(4) Has he evidence that Nicaragua’s reg- 
ime is more democratic than the U.S.-backed 
regime it displaced. 
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(5) Will he seek, at the United Nations, and 
international declaration of the rights of peo- 
ples and principles of democratic self- 
determination. 

Mr Hayden — The answer to the honour- 
able member's question is as follows: 

(1) | am aware that the U.S. Defense 
Appropriation Act approved by the Congress 
on 18 November states that ‘During fiscal 
year 1984, not more than $24 million of the 
funds available to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Department of Defense, or any 
other agency or entity of the United States 
involved in intelligence activities may be 
obligated or expended for the purpose or 
which would have the effect of supporting, 
directly or indirectly, military or paramilitary 
operations in Nicaragua by any nation, 
group, organisation, movement or “indi- 
vidual”. 

(2) The specific wording in that Act does 
not authorise additional expenditure by those 
Agencies beyond the U.S. $24m for covert 
operations in Nicaragua in FY 1984 unless the 
Administration returns to Congress to seek 
additional funds at a later stage. Identical 
language is contained in the Intelligence 
Authorisation Act. | understand it is expected 
that the funds will last until June 1984 at 
current rates of expenditure. 

(3) The Australian policy statement on 
Central America which | presented to the 
Australia, New Zealand and United States 
ministerial conference in Washington on 18- 
19 July includes the point that Australia looks 
to the United States to balance its legitimate 
right to be concerned about security in Cen- 
tral America with a real concern for economic 
and social reform in the area and the promo- 
tion of stable democratic governments. 
Australia affirmed the position adopted by 
the UN Security Council earlier this year, that 
Nicaragua and all the other countries of 
Central America have the right to live in 
peace and security, free from outside interfer- 
ence. 

(4) I stressed in my statement in Washing- 
ton that Nicaragua is seeking to develop a 
new society after years of the oppressive 
dictatorship of Anastasio Somoza and has a 
right to choose its form of government 
without outside interference. The Sandinista 
revolution stood for important principles 
which had received wide international sup- 
port. Australia is concerned, however, that 
there has been an erosion recently of plural- 
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ism and civil liberties which had been part of 
the Nicaraguan revolution. Australia believes 
that the Nicaraguan Government and all 
other groups should give first priority to 
realising the expectations of the Nicaraguan 
people to lead better lives. 

(5) Such an initiative is not currently in 
contemplation. However, the right to self- 
determination is embodied in several fun- 
damental international human rights instru- 
ments, notable the International Covenants 
on Civil and Political Rights and on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights. In addition, the 
Australian delegation made some prelimin- 
ary soundings at the 37th session of the UN 
Commission on Human Rights on the ques- 
tion of the right to self-determination in 
post-colonial situations, notable with regard 
to the democratic aspects of this right (such 
as the right to participate in regular free and 
fair elections). 


Australia’s international relations 


Following is the text of a statement to 
Parliament by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, MP, on 8 December: 


This House is well aware of the main 
features of my Government's approach to 
foreign policy. While pursuing an indepen- 
dent and self-respecting foreign policy based 
on an objective and hard-headed assessment 
of Australia’s genuine national interests, ours 
is also a policy which recognises and accepts 
the constraints on our capability and the 
limitations of our influence. Without being 
prepared to sacrifice principle, my Govern- 
ment’s approach is guided by considerations 
of realism and relevance. In this regard we 
have consistently said that the highest prior- 
ity will be given to our relations with our 
neighbours of the Asian and Pacific region, 
and to the major industrialised countries with 
which we share significant relationships, 
especially the United States and Japan. 

This approach and this emphasis was given 
further substance by my visit to Bangkok 
between 20-22 November and to the Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government Meeting in 
New Delhi between 22-29 November. | was 
accompanied on the first leg of my trip by the 
Foreign Minister (Mr Hayden) who subse- 
quently visited Burma and Indonesia. | take 
this opportunity to again pay tribute to the 
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outstanding contribution he is continuing to 

make to the conduct of Australia’s interna- 

tional relations. 

My Government has made clear trom the 
outset its conviction that both Australia's 
geographical location and the economic 
dynamism of the region require that we have 
balanced and productive relations with the 
members of the Association of South East 
Asian Nations. | regard this as axiomatic and 
was therefore concerned when, following 
Australia’s decision to support but not co- 
sponsor the ASEAN resolution on Kam- 
puchea at the United Nations, the differences 
in perspective involved came to be exagger- 
ated to the point where our fundamental 
identity of interests with the ASEAN countries 
was obscured. 

During my recent overseas visit, for which | 
was accompanied by the Foreign Minister in 
Thailand, | met with Thai Prime Minister Prem 
and Thai Foreign Minister Siddhi and with the 
Prime Minister of Singapore Lee Kuan Yew 
and the Foreign Ministers of Singapore and 
Malaysia, Dhanabalan and Ghazalie Shafie, in 
New Delhi and Goa. The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs met separately with Indonesian 
Foreign Minister Mochtar — Chairman of 
ASEAN — in Jakarta on 26 November. 

| am pleased to inform the House that 
following these meetings such misunder- 
standings as may have existed between 
Australia and ASEAN have been clarified to 
our mutual satisfaction. We recognise that in 
the future there will be differences of emph- 
asis and approach between us, as is entirely 
appropriate and what one would expect bet- 
ween sovereign nations. But on the fun- 
damentals we are in full agreement, and this 
has subsequently been publicly confirmed by 
the Prime Ministers of both Thailand and 
Singapore. The substantially sound rela- 
tionship that exists between Australia and the 
ASEAN countries has not only been con- 
firmed, but strengthened. 

As to the substance of these discussions | 
repeated what both the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and | have said consistently in this 
House and elsewhere, namely: 
® condemnation of Vietnam's invasion and 

continued occupation of Cambodia; 

è that there should be a phased withdrawal 
leading to a total withdrawal of Vietnamese 
troops from Cambodia; and 

è that there should then be an act of self- 
determination for and by the Cambodian 
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people, and the creation of conditions 

which would permit displaced Cambodians 

to return to their country and formal rela- 
tions to be resumed between Vietnam, 

China, the ASEAN countries and the inter- 

national community at large. 

| indicated that Australia attached very 
considerable importance to ending Vietnam’s 
present political and economic isolation and 
her growing reliance on the Soviet Union 
which was, in our view, entrenching great 
power rivalry in the region. But as Australia 
saw it, that isolation reflected a choice of 
Vietnam itself; it was not something imposed 
on it by the ASEAN countries. 

| further indicated that Australia, while 
intending to proceed with an offer of disaster 
relief assistance to Vietnam necessitated by 
recent typhoons, had taken no decision in 
practical terms to resume development 
assistance to Vietnam. | also pointed out that 
while Australian aid was continuing to be 
directed to displaced Cambodians in the 
Thai-Cambodia border area, we remained of 
the view that meeting the needs of returnees 
inside Cambodia was also necessary. | made 
very clear in these discussions Australia’s 
very great concern at the possibility of any 
return to power of a regime as brutal as the 
Khmer Rouge in Cambodia. 

Out of these discussions it emerged very 
clearly that Australia and the ASEAN coun- 
tries are agreed on the essentials of the 
Cambodian situation and on their implication 
for peaceful relations among all the countries 
of the South East Asian region. Australia and 
the ASEAN countries will continue to work in 
the closest possible contact and communica- 
tion on these matters of mutual interest. This 
| believe is an entirely satisfactory outcome. 

When Prime Minister Prem said at the state 
dinner on 21 November: 

Thailand regards Australia as belonging to 
the Asia-Pacific nations. We value you as a 
member of the family — a family member 
especially close to us, Thailand and ASEAN. 
The future of peace and stability of South 
East Asia therefore rests also on Australia’s 
contributions — 
he, Prime Minister Prem, was charging our 
country with an important responsibility. 
With the significant coincidence of interests 
between Australia and the ASEAN countries 
we are confident that Australia will fully live 
up to the Thai Prime Minister’s expectations 
and those of his fellow ASEAN countries. We 
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shall do so in a forthright and principled way 
— by putting views independently formed, 
but views directed to the realisation of our 
shared objectives. 

The implications of this approach do not 
begin and end with the Kampuchea issue. 
While in Bangkok ! suggested that the coun- 
tries of our region apply their full and united 
weight to the achievement of an appropriate- 
ly structured round of multilateral trade nego- 
tiations — negotiations that should go to 
issues of great importance to countries of the 
region; specifically the reduction of non-tariff 
barriers to trade in industry and agriculture, 
primarily government subsidies. If it should 
not be possible to initiate a new round of 
multilateral trade negotiations on a basis 
satisfactory to the countries of the region, 
then | suggested there would still be scope 
for negotiations on trade expansion among 
countries within our own region, on a non- 
discriminatory basis, but focused on com- 
modities in which countries in this region are 
the most competitive suppliers. 

The modesty and realistic scope of these 
proposals distinguishes them, as does their 
focus on common regional economic in- 
terests. | am gratified to have received a letter 
from the Leader of the National Party (Mr 
Anthony) since my return from overseas fully 
supporting the views that | expressed. | take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to his own 
efforts to achieve trade liberalisation in the 
Western Pacific region. In this regard | indi- 
cate that my Government intends following 
this matter through in close consultation with 
the countries of this region in the months 
ahead, including during my own visit to the 
countries of North Asia and to Singapore in 
February. 

For its part CHOGM was valuable in a 
number of ways. It provided an opportunity 
for me to establish personal rapport with a 
number of Commonwealth leaders. Lee Kuan 
Yew has already referred publicly to the value 
of our contacts at CHOGM. The meeting also 
provided the occasion for bilateral discus- 
sions with a number of regional heads of 
government, as well as the Prime Ministers of 
Great Britain and Canada and a number of 
African and Caribbean leaders. Secondly, the 
meeting enabled me to put Australia’s views 
on the Grenada situation and to participate 
actively in debates on Cyprus, the Middle 
East and Southern Africa. On Grenada | was 
impressed that the position agreed by the 
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Commonwealth, rather than indulging in re- 
criminations about the past, looked instead to 
the future. | made clear that Australia, 
although not prepared to participate in a 
peacekeeping force, was willing to consider 
providing other forms of civilian assistance 
should that be deemed necessary by the 
countries of the region. On Cyprus | put the 
view strongly that the Commonwealth should 
do all it could to restore the unity, sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of Cyprus, as well as 
to safeguard the legitimate interests of the 
two communities on that island. 

The decision of the meeting to establish a 
Commonwealth five country action group 
including Australia is a useful, practical step 
designed to pursue whatever action possible 
alongside the United Nations to bring an end 
to the unhappy and potentially tragic situa- 
tion on Cyprus. On Lebanon | was particularly 
concerned to ensure that the Commonwealth 
adequately addressed the realities of the 
tragic situation that has been unfolding in 
that ravaged country. As | have already 
indicated to the House | urged that the 
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Commonwealth call tor the withdrawal from 
Lebanon of all armed forces other than those 
present at the express request of the 
Lebanese Government, including in that all 
the forces of both Israel and Syria. This, | 
believed, went to a matter of principle — 
namely the right of a sovereign government 
to determine which foreign forces it wished 
to have or not have on its own soil — and 
with the support of many countries from the 
Caribbean, Asia, Africa, the United Kingdom 
and Papua New Guinea, the point | was 
making prevailed. | should say to the House 
that the position taken by Australia on this 
issue at CHOGM has since been widely 
supported by our Lebanese community. 

| put the Australian position on Southern 
African issues firmly to the meeting. | com- 
mended the Fraser Government's position on 
Southern African issues — a stance which | 
would suggest had its origins in the fun- 
damental reorientation of Australia’s African 
policies under the previous Labor Govern- 
ment. | indicated that my Government saw 
room for still stronger policies in this area 
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and had acted accordingly. | made clear 
Australia’s rejection of both the linkage con- 
cept and of the apartheid system as a whole. | 
rejected the South African constitutional 
proposals as a sham and charade, which they 
are. | reported to the meeting on the mea- 
sures taken by my Government to strengthen 
Australia’s policy on sporting contacts, and 
on how both the South West African Peo- 
ple’s Organisation and the African National 
Council had been invited to establish a 
permanent presence in Australia. | also indi- 
cated that a scholarship program for South 
African blacks had been initiated and that a 
program of visits to Australia by prominent 
opponents of apartheid was being intro- 
duced, Finally, | observed that a review of 
Australia’s aviation links with South Africa 
had been commenced. This presentation was 
widely welcomed by both African and Asian 
leaders. President Kaunda, for example, 
noted that robust anti-apartheid policies like 
Australia’s helped governments such as his 
own to contain the inherent feelings about 
white racism that African populations posses- 
sed. Sam Nujoma, President of SWAPO, was 
particularly appreciate of our decision to 
allow a SWAPO presence in Australia. 


The third way in which the meeting was 
useful was in providing a forum for me to put 
Australia’s views on disarmament and inter- 
national security issues, and on international 
economic issues, and to debate these matters 
with leaders of aligned and non-aligned, 
developed and developing countries. In the 
discussion of disarmament and international 
security issues, | sought to bring a balanced 
and realistic perspective to the debate, and 
particularly to take issue with the tendency of 
some countries to attach almost exclusive 
responsibility to the United States for present 
East-West tensions, and the apparent break- 
down in dialogue between the super-powers. 
Australia’s disarmament approach was, | 

- said, guided by three general principles. First, 
the security of all states at the lowest possible 
level of armament; second, stability in the 
nuclear balance; and third, adequate verifica- 
tion of disarmament agreements. In line with 
these objectives | stressed that we attached 
particular priority to efforts to secure nuclear 
disarmament through reductions in the nuc- 
lear arsenal. We regarded the upholding of 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons and the complete cessation of 
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nuclear testing as particularly important 
steps towards this. 

Accordingly it was with particular satisfac- 
tion that | was able to report to the meeting 
that on the previous day, 23 November, a 
resolution co-sponsored by Australia, had 
passed First Committee of the General 
Assembly which | am hopeful will open the 
way to the commencement in 1984 of nego- 
tiations on a comprehensive nuclear test ban 
treaty. | argued strongly that the NPT must 
remain the cornerstone of other international 
treaties to halt the spread of nuclear 
weapons. The gravity of the risks associated 
with horizontal proliferation of nuclear 
weapons to countries such as South Africa 
was at least as great as the dangers associ- 
ated with vertical proliferation. It was a 
matter of disappointment to me that the Goa 
Declaration on International Security, while 
adverting to this point, did not give it much 
greater emphasis. 

In the context of this discussion of nuclear 
proliferation, | acknowledged that Australia, 
as a producer and exporter of uranium, had 
an obligation under Article 4 of the Treaty to 
facilitate the participation of other countries, 
particularly developing countries, in the 
peaceful use of nuclear energy. In this regard 
Australia accepted that it had a particular 
responsibility to secure improved interna- 
tional safeguards against the diversion of 
uranium supplied for peaceful purposes into 
use for the manufacture of weapons. 
Australia was also, | said, pressing ahead 
with a number of other initiatives, including 
the development in Australia of more effec- 
tive monitoring and verification facilities, the 
strengthening of existing conventions re- 
garding chemical and biological weapons 
and the promotion of the concept of a South 
Pacific nuclear free zone. 

The seriousness of the problems confront- 
ing the international community in securing 
long-term economic growth and develop- 
ment naturally commanded the close atten- 
tion of CHOGM. | put it to the meeting that 
ultimate progress towards these objectives 
hinged on measures being adopted which 
would contribute to long-term solutions. As 
such, four essential preconditions had to be 
satisfied: 

(a) the domestic economic policies of the 
major industrialised countries had to be 
compatible with sustained economic 
recovery; 
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(b) a free and open international trading 

system had to be established; 

(c) existing international financial institu- 

tions had to be strengthened; and 

(d) the primacy of appropriate domestic 

economic policies had to be recog- 
nised. 

On this basis | suggested that five major 
tasks should be tackled, namely: 

{a) the promotion of growth in both de- 

veloped and developing countries; 

(b) the revival of trade; 

(c) the promotion of the adjustment pro- 

cess in debtor countries; 

(d) the reduction of exchange rate fluctua- 

tions; and 

(e) the facilitation of lower interest rates. 

| stressed that Australia was especially 
sensitive to the dangers posed to the interna- 
tional trading system by the increasing resort 
to protectionist measures, and to the fact that 
trade and financial policies were closely in- 
terrelated both domestically and interna- 
tionally. | expressed particular concern that 
the aggressive use of subsidies and credit 
arrangements by the European Economic 
Community and the United States, as well as 
the tendency for the majors to settle trade 
disputes on a bilateral basis ignoring the 
interests of smaller trading nations, have 
evoked particular concern in countries such 
as Australia. 

| also told the meeting that Australia recog- 
nised the international financial institutions 
had already played a crucial role and must 
continue to play such a role in the adjustment 
process through providing a critical back- 
drop, as well as a channel for the devising of 
co-operative arrangements between debtor 
nations and both creditor nations and major 
banks. | suggested in this regard that the vital 
bridging role of the major international finan- 
cial institutions depend importantly on the 
capacity of these institutions to exercise their 
mandate role. In my Government's view 
those institutions have shown a striking de- 
gree of adaptability in recent years, and | put 
it to the meeting that the emphasis, rather 
than being on new institutions or systematic 
reform, should be on continuing to improve 
and enhance their operation. 

The real task was to marry the dimensions 
of the problems with the capacities of the 
institutions. To concentrate on increasing the 
effectiveness of existing institutions, if neces- 
sary through the provision of additional re- 
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sources, stood the greatest chance of secur- 
ing the necessary support and involvement of 
the major powers. The realism of this 
approach was, | believe, appreciated by other 
heads of government and was reflected in the 
terms of the decision of the CHOGM to 
establish a consultative group to promote an 
international consensus on the issues in- 
volved. Quite correctly that decision takes full 
account of international consultations 
already underway, and is directed at estab- 
lishing the most effective way of securing 
action. 

Demonstrable progress was achieved, 
largely at Australia’s behest, in some impor- 
tant areas of functional co-operation between 
Commonwealth countries. It was agreed, for 
example, that a meeting of Commonwealth 
Ministers responsible for women’s affairs 
should be held in 1985 on the eve of the 
conference being held to review progress in 
the United Nations Decade for Women. This 
should not only provide useful background to 
the latter conference but should also serve to 
see Commonwealth activity in the field of 
women’s affairs given impetus. It was also 
agreed, in line with an increasing awareness 
on the part of Commonwealth heads of 
government of the importance of labour and 
employment matters, that the Secretariat 
should designate a permanent capacity to 
deal with such matters. In this regard the 
value of Commonwealth Trade Union Council 
activities was recognised. It was agreed that 
priority should be given to those activities, 
especially those concerned with trade union 
training. 

Finally, | should mention that there was 
informal discussion between regional heads 
of government about the future of the Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government Regional 
Meetings. It was decided that no formal 
summit would be held in Port Moresby next 
year. Most heads of government, honourable 
members will appreciate, will have met only a 
couple of weeks beforehand on the occasion 
of the South Pacific Forum. It is nonetheless 
possible that those heads of government in 
Port Moresby at the time for the opening of 
Papua New Guinea’s new Parliament House 
will meet briefly to consider any matters that 
might normally have arisen under CHOGM 
auspices. 

It will be apparent that the character of 
foreign policy under an Australian Labor 
government is now well established. Our 
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priorities and preoccupations are clear. We 
bring an independent, principled and realistic 
perspective to issue in a way that is gaining 
increasing respect for Australia in countries 
throughout the world. But as both the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and | have observed 
since the time we assumed office, we recog- 
nise the limitations on our influence, and we 
shall not indulge in international grandstand- 
ing. Within these constraints we shall make 
every effort, as the people of Australia would 
wish us to, to foster international conditions 
of peace, security and prosperity. | believe 
such an approach serves Australia well. 


Father Brian Gore 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 9 December: 


Senator Tate — My question is directed 
to the Minister representing the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Is the Government aware that 
Father Brian Gore, an Australian priest who 
has worked for many years amongst the 
poorest and most oppressed people on Neg- 
ros Island in the Philippines, is still under 
house arrest whilst serious criminal charges 
against him are pursued? Has the Govern- 
ment aided Father Gore by way of repre- 
sentations generally or in relation to the trial 
itself? Can the Government say what its 
understanding of the present stage and in- 
tegrity of that trial process is, particularly 
given the evident deterioration of the gov- 
erning capacity of the central Government of 
the Philippines? 

Senator Gareth Evans — The case of Father 
Brian Gore remains of deep and continuing 
interest to the Government which is con- 
tinuing to monitor the situation very closely. 
As both Mr Hayden and myself, on his behalf, 
stated earlier this year, the Government will 
give Father Gore all appropriate assistance to 
ensure that he has the opportunity to clear his 
name in accordance with due process of 
Philippine law, such as that may be. Father 
Brian Gore was arrested, it will be recalled, on 
a murder charge on 6 May this year together 
with Father O’Brien, an irish priest; Father 
Dangan, a Filipino priest; and six lay workers. 
President Marcos ordered the release of the 
three priests into house arrest on 7 May. The 
six lay workers though remain in custody. 
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Following lodgment of bail petitions on 10 
May, Father Gore and the other priests were 
formally arraigned on the charge of multiple 
murder. On 17 May all pleaded not guilty. The 
formal bail hearings concluded on 6 July. 

Consideration of the petition on its merits 
by the presiding judge could not formally 
commence until the newly appointed pro- 
secution lawyers had submitted a memoran- 
dum summarising the prosecution case. That 
memorandum was received, we understand, 
by the court on 7 November. The next step is 
now for the court to give its written decision. 
Our Embassy in Manila, | am advised, is 
maintaining daily contact with Father Gore’s 
attorney. Available evidence indicates that 
due processes of law are being followed to 
this point. Father Gore has requested no 
additional assistance beyond that which is 
now being provided to him. 


Australian aid to Africa 


The following questions and answers 
appeared in Hansard on 13 December: 


Senator Missen — My question, which is 
addressed to the Minister representing the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, relates to the 
most serious and devastating situation which 
exists in Africa at the present moment where 
it is claimed that over 612 million people are 
dying from the effects of long periods of 
drought. | ask the Minister: Firstly, is the 
Government aware that 14 countries stretch- 
ing from the Red Sea across Africa to the 
Atlantic Ocean and down as far as Mozambi- 
que are suffering the effects of drought that, 
in some cases, has lasted for more than 
seven years and that in Zimbabwe alone 
62,000 children are dying from starvation? 
Secondly, what aid and other assistance is 
the Australian Government currently provid- 
ing, through non-government organisations 
such as the International Red Cross, to these 
African nations? Thirdly, in the light of the 
severity of the prolonged drought and the 
resulting mass starvation, will urgent consid- 
eration be given by the Government to 
increasing immediately Australia’s aid to Afri- 
ca in an effort to help alleviate the wide- 
spread hunger and suffering? 

Senator Gareth Evans — My briefing note 
on this matter is some two weeks old so it 
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may need to be supplemented by further 
information if circumstances have changed. | 
can give the honourable senator the follow- 
ing information: Australia is bound to pro- 
vide 400,000 tonnes of wheat or wheat 
equivalent under the terms of the Food Aid 
Convention which is part of the International 
Wheat Agreement. In 1983-84, Australian 
food aid to Africa will be valued at approx- 
imately $32.6m. African countries to receive 
that aid in the 1983-84 financial year are 
Mozambique, Tanzania, Ethiopia, Uganda, 
Kenya, Sudan, Madagascar, Somalia, Zam- 
bia, Mauritius and Egypt. In addition to 
providing relief for humanitarian reasons, 
Australian food aid does, of course, assist the 
economic development of recipient coun- 
tries. 

| will come to the nub of the honourable 
senator's question which is about the 


drought stricken areas. The Government has 
been conscious for some time of the plight of 
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African countries facing severe food shor- 
tages. In response to the continuing very 
difficult food situation in Africa about which 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organisation Director-General made a special 
appeal at the recent FAO Conference in 
Rome, the Prime Minister has confirméd to 
the leaders of three African Commonwealth 
countries, that is, Zimbabwe, Tanzania and 
Zambia, that Australia will provide additional 
allocations over and above the amounts | 
have already mentioned that have been 
approved for 1983-84. This is a clear indica- 
tion of the concern which Australia shares 
with other donors and United Nations agen- 
cies at the risk of starvation in African coun- 
tries. It may well be that the amount of that 
additional assistance has now been deter- 
mined since this note was written for me. If 
so, | will supply the honourable senator with 
such further information as | can, as quickly 
as | can. 





The Netherlands Deputy Prime Minister, Mr G.V.M. Van Aardenne (left) with the Treasurer, Mr Paul 


Keating, during the former’s visit to Australia in December. (AIS photo). 
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Diplomatic appointment: Los 
Angeles 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 1 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Basil Teasey as Australia’s 
Consul-General in Los Angeles. 

Mr Teasey will succeed Mr John McLeay 
who has been Consul-General since 1981. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia had long 
engaged in friendly and productive links with 
the West Coast of the United States. Within 
that region Los Angeles was the main centre 
for Australian commercial activity and tour- 
ism. He noted that the Olympic Games could 
be expected to bring a great influx of Austra- 
lian visitors to Los Angeles in 1984. 

Mr Teasey is a senior officer in the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. He has previously 
served in Karachi, Ottawa, Jakarta and Tokyo. 





Mr Basil Teasey 
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Visit by Vietnamese Foreign 
Minister 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 
December: 


In a statement released in Canberra today, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced that the Vietnamese 
Foreign Minister, Mr Nguyen Co Thach, has 
accepted an invitation to visit Australia issued 
to him in Hanoi in June 1983 by Mr Hayden. 
The visit will take place between 15 and 20 
March 1984. 

Mr Hayden said the visit would help de- 
velop closer relations and provide the occa- 
sion for the two countries to carry forward 
discussions held with Mr Thach in Hanoi and 
at the 1983 United Nations General Assembly 
in New York. 


Establishment of diplomatic 
relations with El Salvador, 
Nicaragua and Honduras 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 4 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, announced today that agree- 
ment had been reached for the establishment 
of diplomatic relations with El Salvador, 
Nicaragua and Honduras on the basis of 
non-resident accreditation. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia intended to 
address the problems of Central America 
more directly and that action had already 
been taken to respond to humanitarian prob- 
lems through the acceptance of amnestied 
political prisoners from El Salvador under the 
Special Humanitarian Program of the Austra- 
lian Immigration Program. The tensions and 
instability in the region concerned the Gov- 
ernment and many Australians. 

Mr Hayden said that the establishment of 
diplomatic relations would facilitate the 
maintenance of a closer Australian interest in 
the area. A more satisfactory framework 
would be provided for visits to El Salvador, 
Nicaragua and Honduras by Australian di- 
plomatic representatives in order to provide 
assessments of the situation in the region 
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and to implement Australian initiatives such 
as the Program to accept humanitarian reset- 
tlement cases. 

Mr Hayden noted that a decision to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations should be seen in the 
context of the policy towards Central America 
he announced on 20 July (See AFAR Volume 
54 No. 7, July 1983 p. 367). 


Registration of lobbyists 


News release issued by the Special Minister 
of State, Mr Kim Beazley, MP, on 6 De- 
cember: 


The Special Minister of State, Mr Beazley, 
today issued details outlining the registration 
of lobbyists and guidelines for Ministers in 
their dealings with them. 

Under the new arrangements, a general 
register of lobbyists will be maintained by the 
Department of the Special Minister of State, 
as well as a register of lobbyists representing 
foreign governments. Guidelines will be 
circulated to all Ministers and Departmental 
Heads advising them of how they should deal 
with lobbyists. 

Details of the decisions were tabled in 
Parliament today. 

Mr Beazley said the Government had given 
serious consideration to the introduction of 
legislation for the control of lobbyists, but 
had decided this was inappropriate at this 
stage. 

The new arrangements would be carried 
out for 12 months, after which time they 
would be reviewed. 

Mr Beazley said the Government's deci- 
sions concerning lobbyists followed a review 
of submissions made in response to a public 
discussion paper released earlier this year. 

He said the response revealed public con- 
cern about some aspects of the activities of 
lobbyists and particularly about the possibil- 
ity of special or privileged access, or favoured 
treatment, for lobbyists. Many also addres- 
sed the view that lobbyists were an inevitable 
part of the contemporary democratic process. 

‘The Government has decided that it is 
unquestionably in the public interest for there 
to be a clearly understood system whereby 
Ministers and officials know what clients and 
interests are represented by particular lob- 
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byists who approach them’, Mr Beazley said. 
‘The new arrangements will apply to peo- 

ple or companies which seek for reward to 

represent the interests of third parties to 

Government,’ he said. 

The Special Minister of State said that 
under the new arrangements... 

è a general register of lobbyists with details 
of their clients would be maintained by the 
Department of the Special Minister of 
State. Discussions would be held with the 
lobbying industry about the introduction of 
the general register, which would come 
into effect on 1 March 1984; 

è a register would be established immediate- 
ly by the Department of the Special Minis- 
ter of State of those lobbyists representing 
foreign governments and their agencies. 
Any lobbyist who represented a foreign 
government or its agency should register 
now with the First Assistant Secretary of 
the Parliamentary and General Division of 
the Department of the Special Minister of 
State, West Block, Canberra; and 

è guidelines would be circulated to all Minis- 
ters and officials advising them of how 
they should deal with lobbyists. These 
guidelines provide that Ministers and 
officials shall not deal with lobbyists who 
do not fulfil the registration requirements. 
Ministers will also be asked to exercise 
special care in dealing with lobbyists with 
backgrounds in Parliament or political 
organisations. Ministers should seek to 
avoid granting special privileges, advan- 
tages or access to any lobbyist by virtue of 
that lobbyist’s particular background, for 
example as a former Parliamentary repre- 
sentative or senior office-holder or em- 
ployee of a political party. 

Mr Beazley said the Government was deter- 
mined to ensure that the public is confident 
that the activities of lobbyists in their rela- 
tions with Government are under proper and 
effective control. He said the new arrange- 
ments would ensure this control. 


‘The Government has also decided to make 
special arrangements to protect the national 
interest when lobbyists represent foreign 
governments or their agencies. The registra- 
tion of such relationships is immediately 
applicable. If they are considered to present a 
threat to Australia’s interests the lobbyists 
concerned will have the choice of ending 
those relationships or be unable to have 
access to Ministers and officials.’ 
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Mr Beazley said that the general require- 
ment for registration by lobbyists would be 
voluntary but Ministers and officials would 
not accept representations from lobbyists if 
they were not registered. 

The registers of lobbyists and their clients 
would be confidential but would be made 
available as required to Ministers, Heads of 
Departments and Heads of Statutory Author- 
ities. 

The Special Minister of State said that he 
would be writing to all who made submis- 
sions to the Government on this matter, 
advising them of the Government's decisions 
and inviting their co-operation in the develop- 
ment of the new arrangements. 

‘The Government is confident that the new 
arrangements will foster a greater spirit of 
openness in the conduct of public business, 
as well as contributing significantly to in- 
creased public confidence in the processes of 
Government,’ Mr Beazley said. 


Legislation to protect Australia’s 
national interests against foreign 
laws 


News release issued by the Attorney- 
General, Senator Gareth Evans, on 7 De- 
cember: 


| today introduced in the Senate a Bill to 
consolidate and expand Australian laws 
which protect Australian trading interests and 
policies against the extraterritorial enforce- 
ment of foreign laws. 

The legislation, the Foreign Proceedings 
(Excess of Jurisdiction) Bill 1983, is intended 
to ensure that foreign laws to not interfere 
with Australia’s sovereign interests and with 
the effective control by Australia of its export 
industries, particularly its commodity market- 
ing measures and primary produce market- 
ing boards. 

The legislation incorporates and comple- 
ments laws introduced by the previous Gov- 
ernment in 1976 and 1981. Whereas the 
original measures were introduced against a 
backdrop of troubled relations between 
Australia and the United States in relation to 
the extraterritorial enforcement of U.S. anti- 
trust laws, the new Bill is introduced at a time 
when the genera! climate between Australia 
and the United States in this regard is much 
improved. 
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The Labor Government's policy in this area, 
of which this legislation is part, has already 
been explained to the United Kingdom and 
United States Governments and is as follows: 


è first, the Government reaffirms Australia’s 
commitment to the consultative approach 
of the Antitrust Co-operation Agreement 
between Australia and the United States. It 
is the Government's firm belief that juris- 
dictional conflicts between the laws and 
policies of sovereign governments should 
be resolved if at all possible by consulta- 
tion and not by unilateral legal or executive 
action; 


è secondly, notwithstanding the protection 
afforded by the Antitrust Co-operation 
Agreement, the Government cannot ignore 
the fact that the underlying jurisdictional 
threat to Australian sovereignty and to our 
export and other trading policies still re- 
mains; and 


@ third, since it has become apparent that the 
problem of extraterritoriality goes much 
wider than the antitrust field and is raised, 
for example, by the extraterritorial applica- 
tion of the U.S. Export Administration Act, 
the Government believes that Australia 
should have available to it a comprehen- 
sive arsenal of defences which it could use 
as a last resort, should the resolution of 
conflict through the consultative approach 
fail. 


As | indicated to U.S. Government repre- 
sentatives during my visit in June, the Gov- 
ernment believes it is better to introduce 
protective legislation during a period of im- 
proved relations than to leave it until some 
crisis arrives, and so heighten what would be 
at that time a public perception of conflict 
between our two countries. 


This Bill accordingly gives protection to 
Australian businesses against crippling dam- 
ages and costs awards made in foreign 
antitrust private treble damages suits. It also 
protects against the extraterritorial effect of 
judicial and executive orders made under 
other foreign laws which may be inimical to 
Australia’s national interests. 

The Parliamentary Labor Party when in 
Opposition gave broad bipartisan support to 
the measures introduced by the Fraser Gov- 
ernment. Work on the present legislation had 
been commenced by that Government and 
has been carried through to completion by 
the Labor Government. Its purpose is: 
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(a) to consolidate and refine existing provi- 
sions of the Foreign Proceedings (Prohibi- 
tion of Certain Evidence) Act 1976 and the 
Foreign Antitrust Judgments (Restriction 
of Enforcement) Act 1979; 

to deal with the problem of private treble 

damages actions under foreign antitrust 

laws by enabling the Attorney-General to 
make orders in appropriate cases involv- 
ing Australia’s national interest for: 

@ the ‘recovery-back’ by an Australian 
defendant of either a proportion or all 
of a money judgment awarded to a 
plaintiff in foreign antitrust proceed- 
ings; 

è the recovery by an Australian defen- 
dant of the reasonable costs of an 
incidental to foreign antitrust proceed- 
ings; and 

ethe reciprosal enforcement of 
‘recovery-back’ judgments by agree- 
ment with other countries. 

(c) to deal with problems arising from the 
extraterritorial application of other 
foreign laws by enabling the Attorney- 

General to make orders in appropriate 
cases involving Australia’s national in- 
terest for: 

@ the blocking of actions or decisions of 
foreign governments under a law re- 
lated to trade or commerce where such 
action or decision would impose an 
obligation upon an Australian person 
or company that had to be performed 
in Australia; and 

@ the blocking of judgments of a foreign 
court which would require or prohibit 
an act being done in Australia, or would 
require a person to refrain from con- 
duct in Australia. 

In line with the emphasis on a consultative 
approach, the substantive provisions of the 
proposed legislation will only operate when 
activated by an Order made by the Attorney- 
General. 
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Proposed amendments to the 
Citizenship Act 
News release issued by the Minister for 


immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 7 December: 


A Bill proposing extensive amendments to 
the Citizenship Act was introduced in Parlia- 
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ment today by the Minister for immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart West. 

‘These amendments provide the basis for 
the most far-reaching changes to the 
Citizenship Act since its introduction in 1948’, 
Mr West said. 

‘The Bill demonstrates the Government's 
unequivocal commitment to end all forms of 
discrimination, whether on the grounds of 
marital status, sex, or present or previous 
nationality’. 

‘The Government also accepts that the 
majority of people residing in Australia do so 
with pride, and some proposed amendments 
reflect this need for a national identity’. 

The package of amendments emphasises 
the Government’s commitment to ensuring 
that those people who wish to become 
citizens, and who are eligible to do so, will be 
encouraged to take out citizenship. 

It is proposed that the qualifying period for 
citizenship be reduced from three years in the 
previous eight, to two years’ residence in the 
previous five. 

The English language requirement under 
the proposed amendments will be changed 
from ‘adequate’ to ‘basic’, and those persons 
over 50 will be exempted from this require- 
ment, recognising the difficulty some elderly 
people may have in learning a new language. 

Persons refused citizenship will have the 
right of appeal to the Administrative Appeals 
Tribunal (AAT) on the basis of rejection, 
denial or deprivation of citizenship under the 
amended Act. The Government, the Minister, 
and the Department of Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs will no longer have final deter- 
minative power on these cases. Decisions to 
deprive or deny citizenship will now have to 
be justified before the AAT on appeal. 

Under the current Act, a child born over- 
seas to an Australian citizen may only acquire 
Australian citizenship if registered at an Au- 
stralian consulate within five years of birth, or 
within some further period that the Minister 
might allow. 

When the Act is amended, that child has 
eighteen years after birth to have his-her 
name registered. Where that child’s parent 
had acquired citizenship by descent, there 
will be an additional requirement that the 
parent resided in Australia for two years 
before registration of the child’s name. 

The amendments also provide for the re- 
peal of the definition of British subject status 
for Australian citizens. 
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‘The Government and | believe the majority 
of people living in Australia see it as fitting 
that Australian citizenship should be the 
only nationality status in Australia’, Mr West 
said. ý 

‘Australia now remains the only Common- 
wealth country to continue to use the concept 
of British subject status in preference to its 
own nationality’. 


‘In line with this belief, the Government 
proposes a new Pledge of Australian 
Citizenship, which will take two forms’. 


‘Both renounce current citizenship and alle- 
giance to any State other than Australia and 
pledge to uphold the Constitution and obey 
the laws of Australia as a dutiful citizen’. 


‘One form, recognising that people hold 
different and differing views on religion, and 
may wish to make an oath on the Bible or 
other Holy Book, substitutes the words ‘I 
pledge’ with ‘| swear by Almighty God’, Mr 
West said. 

‘The decision to remove reference to the 
Monarchy arose from public consultations on 
the Citizenship Act commissioned under the 
former Government’. 


‘The overwhelming view expressed at 
these national consultations was that con- 
siderable concern existed in the community 
at swearing allegiance to a Sovereign resi- 
dent elsewhere, a finding the Opposition has 
conveniently chosen to ignore while attemp- 
ting to whip up hysteria on this issue re- 
cently’. 


‘Indeed, the former Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr lan Macphee, told 
Parliament last year that the need to swear 
allegiance to the Queen caused considerable 
confusion to new settiers’, Mr West said. 


Other amendments include the removal of 
discrimination between mothers and fathers 
relating to the citizenship of their children, 
and the revocation of citizenship if obtained 
by fraud, deception or any other improper 
means. 

Mr West said the Government wanted 
Australian citizenship to be the basis in future 
of all citizenship rights and privileges in 
Australia. 

‘Changes to the Electoral Act, and prop- 
osed changes to the Public Service Act which 
require Australian citizenship for permanent 
Public Service appointment, are consistent 
with this philosophy’, Mr West said. 
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Asian Pacific seminar on 
international trade law 


News release issued by the Attorney- 
General, Senator Gareth Evans, on 7 De- 
cember: 


The papers and summary of discussion of 
the tenth international trade law seminar, 
held in Canberra on the weekend of 18 and 19 
June 1983, were tabled in the Parliament 
today. 

The international trade law seminars, 
which were initiated in 1972, have continued 
to provide a unique forum for the exchange 
of views on international trade law matters by 
businessmen, legal practitioners, academics 
and representatives of the Australian and 
State Governments. 

Over 150 participants attended the tenth 
seminar, which was opened by the Honour- 
able Mr Justice L.K. Murphy. It was during his 
period as Attorney-General that these semi- 
nars were inaugurated. 

The series of seminars, which was initiated 
in 1972, will continue next year with an Asian 
Pacific regional seminar to be held in 
Canberra from 22-27 November. 

The 11th seminar is to be incorporated into 
a 4-day Asian Pacific regional seminar. This 
regional seminar is to be conducted by my 
Department in association with the United 
Nations Commission on International Trade 
Law (UNCITRAL) and the Asian African Legal 
Consultative Committee (AALCC). 

One of the objectives of the regional semi- 
nar is to implement the United Nations 
General Assembly resolutions with respect to 
UNCITRAL’s training and assistance scheme. 
To this end it is envisaged that the Australian 
Government will offer fellowships to six 
participants from the Asian Pacific region to 
enable their attendance at the seminar. The 
fellowships will be in the form of payment of 
travel and expenses. 

A distinguished panel of international and 
national speakers has already been assem- 
bled to deal with such issues as the interna- 
tional sale of goods, arbitration in the region, 
institutional co-operation in the region, con- 
tracts for large industrial works, finance and 
investment in the region, extraterritorial 
issues and sovereign immunity. There will 
also be a number of workshop sessions to 
consider trading with Australia, China, Japan, 
Korea and ASEAN. 
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French nuclear tests 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, said today that he was dis- 
appointed to hear of reports that France had 
recommenced nuclear tests at Moruroa Atoll. 
He added that he has met the French Foreign 
Minister, Mr Cheysson, three times this year, 
the most recent being when Mr Cheysson 
was in Canberra on 16 November, and on 
each occasion he has outlined Australia’s 
strong opposition to and condemnation of 
the French nuclear testing program in the 
South Pacific. 

He had been informed that New Zealand's 
seismological observatory at Rarotonga had 
reported indications of two nuclear tests, one 
on 4 December, Australian Summer Time, 
suggestive of a yield of about 6 kilotons, and 
the second on 8 December, Australian time, 
of an estimated yield of about 15 kilotons. 

Mr Hayden said that he had repeated the 
Australian Government's position that there 
should be an end to all forms of nuclear 
explosions by all States in all environments 
and that Australia will continue to work hard 
to bring about a comprehensive nuclear test 
ban treaty. In this regard, Australia was 
encouraged by the strong support that a 
resolution, sponsored jointly by New Zealand 
and Australia, and calling for the establish- 
ment of such a treaty, attracted at the current 
United Nations General Assembly. 

Australia was also encouraged by the sup- 
port given by member countries of the South 
Pacific Forum to the concept of a South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone. Australia will be 
holding further discussions with the South 
Pacific countries on this concept between 
now and when the Forum next meets in 
Tuvalu in August 1984. The nuclear free zone 
concept will be on the agenda of the Forum 
meeting. 


High Commissioner to Malta 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 9 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
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Mr N. Ross Smith 


ment of Mr Noel Ross Smith as Australia’s 
High Commissioner to Malta. 

Mr Smith will take up his appointment in 
February. He will succeed Mr Guy Cotsell 
who was High Commissioner from 1981. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia’s rela- 
tionship with Malta was firmly based on the 
strong family, social and cultural links which 
the Maltese migrant community retains with 
its homeland. 

He noted that 1983 was the centenary of the 
arrival in Australia of the first organised 
group of Maltese migrants. In that period 
they had made a significant contribution to 
the growth and prosperity of Australia. Since 
1921 Australia had been the country of first 
preference for Maltese emigrants. 

Mr Smith was High Commissioner in Nauru 
from 1982 to 1983 and has also served in 
Vienna and Lae. 


Government preference for 
Australian-made goods 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
industry and Commerce, Senator John But- 
ton, and the Minister for Administrative 
Services, Mr John Brown, MP, on 11 
December: 

New Commonwealth purchasing prefer- 
ence initiatives were announced today by the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce, Senator 
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John Button and the Minister for Administra- 
tive Services, Mr John Brown. 

They are intended to encourage Australian 
industry to take a greater share of total 
Commonwealth purchases which at present 
amount to about $5 billion annually. 

‘The new measures will ensure that Austra- 
lian industry is able to make greater use of 
Commonwealth Government purchasing pre- 
ference for Australian-made goods’, the 
Ministers said. In particular the measures 
would afford greater opportunities for selec- 
tion of Australian designed products in areas 
of advanced technology. 

‘To achieve its objective the Government 
intends to review its forward procurement 
plans in appropriate areas and to provide 
advance planning information to industry.’ 

‘The new planning process will operate 
initially on a trial basis in the computer field, 
where purchases by departments alone are 
running at about $150 million annually and 
growing at around 20 per cent each year.’ In 
this area Government buyers would be 
directed to examine the scope for purchase of 
locally developed equipment in their overall 
procurement plans and Australian industry 
would be informed of planned purchases up 
to three years in advance. Industry, particu- 
larly small firms, would be assisted to better 
understand Government tendering require- 
ments through an education and information 
program. 

Steps would also be taken to ensure that 
tender specifications are not biased against 
Australian manufacturers. 

The Government would retain with some 
changes the existing automatic and discre- 
tionary preference arrangements, including 
the general 20 per cent margin of preference 
for Australian-made goods. 

‘A revised definition of Australian content, 
which focuses on value added in manufactur- 
ing in Australia, has been developed.’ The 
Ministers said elements such as research and 
development and design engineering would 
be recognised as Australian content. ADP 
software contracts would be subject to pre- 
ference. Certain elements of price generally 
applicable to both domestic and overseas 
supplies, such as mark-ups and marketing 
expenses, would be excluded. In accordance 
with the Closer Economic Relations Trade 
Agreement, New Zealand content would be 
treated as equivalent to Australian content. 

Ministers had recognised some difficulties 
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in applying standard preference procedures 
to construction projects where manufactured 
items are generally purchased at sub- 
contractor level. However, special procedures 
were being developed by the Departments of 
Administrative Services and Housing and 
Construction to ensure that Australian-made 
products are purchased wherever possible. 

The initiatives announced today, Ministers 
said, were an important step in implementing 
the Government's policy in relation to using 
procurement to encourage industry develop- 
ment. With these measures in place, the 
Government would consider the need for 
further measures, including any special 
assistance to small business. Also, the extent 
to which preference should be a considera- 
tion to purchase for Australian aid programs 
would be considered in the light of the 
Jackson Committee’s Report on Australian 
Aid Policy. 

The new procedures will come into effect 
on 1 January 1984. 


Ethnic groups’ directory 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 13 December: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, has announced that 
publication of the Directory of Ethnic Com- 
munity Organisations will be resumed in the 
new year. 

The Directory, which listed over 3 000 orga- 
nisations from some 110 ethnic groups 
around Australia, was last printed in 1981. 
The decision to cease its publication was 
made on the recommendation of the Review 
of Commonwealth Functions, set up by the 
previous government. 

‘My Department has continued to receive 
requests for updated copies,’ Mr West said. 
‘The Directory was widely used by govern- 
ment authorities, voluntary community orga- 
nisations and private enterprise.’ 

The Directory listings covered clubs and 
organisations with welfare, educational, 
cultural, religious, social and sporting in- 
terests. The data provided a valuable re- 
source tool especially for social and welfare 
workers, researchers, government and volun- 
tary agencies and newly-arrived migrants 
and refugees eager to find help or a familiar 
environment. 
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‘The Government will provide free copies 
of the Directory to ethnic community orga- 
nisations and voluntary agencies,’ Mr West 
said. ‘I see this as an important tool in helping 
to ensure that there is effective communica- 
tion with and between ethnic communities, 
and that their members enjoy equality of 
representation in public institutions.’ 

The announcement was welcomed by the 
Federation of Ethnic Communities’ Councils 
of Australia. The Federation held its fifth 
national conference in Hobart from 9-11 De- 
cember, and Mr West announced his decision 
in a speech at the opening ceremony. 


Migrant settlement to be helped 


Joint news release issued by the Minister for 
Employment and Industrial Relations, Mr 
Ralph Willis, MP, and the Minister for Im- 
migration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 13 December: 


The range of essential material available to 
non-English speaking migrants settling in 
Australia will be extended through a program 
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Centre during a visit to the Melbourne Zoo. (AIS photo). 


created under the Community Employment 
Program (CEP). 

The project, which will employ 17 trans- 
lators and three typists will translate English 
language publications into ethnic community 
languages. 

Jobs for the translators and typists will be 
directed at the disadvantaged in the labour 
market. 

Announcing this today, the Federal Minis- 
ter for Employment and Industrial Relations, 
Mr Ralph Willis, and the Minister for Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart West, said 
the project was aimed at helping the employ- 
ment and settlement prospects of migrants 
and refugees. 

The project would provide jobs for about 
seven months and would also have an impact 
on the volume of work in the Australian 
printing industry. 

‘it will not only give longer-term unem- 
ployed the opportunity to gain valuable work 
experience, thus enhancing their employ- 
ment prospects, but it will also make an 
important contribution to extending the 
range of essential information available to 
non-English speakers,’ the Ministers said. 
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‘This will give practical effect to the recom- 
mendations of various reports of recent 
years, highlighting the need for information 
programs to adapt to Australia’s multicultural 
and multilingual society’. 

‘Federal Departments and agencies are 
being approached to provide relevant infor- 
mation material for translation. An expected 
spin-off is an increased awareness among 
them of the need for more material in lan- 
guages other than English’. 

‘The project will be providing a service 
which would not otherwise have been avail- 
able, and will be additional to the valuable 
and ongoing work already being performed 
by translators employed by the Department’. 

‘Given the specialised nature of the task 
and the necessity to maintain professional 
standards, the success of the project depends 
on the availability of unemployed people with 
the necessary levels of skill’. 

The Federal Government has provided 
$300 million for job creation projects under 
CEP in 1983-84 — $50 million for projects 
sponsored by Federal departments and au- 
thorities and $250 million for those de- 
veloped by State and Local Government and 
community organisations. 

The translation project will cost $473 000. 


UNICEF: The State of the World's 
Children 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 13 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today called on Australians to 
support the objectives set by the UN Chil- 
dren's Fund in its Report ‘The State of the 
World's Children 1984’. 

Mr Hayden said that UNICEF considered 
that recent advances in medical science and 
education, if adopted on a global scale, could 
save the lives of seven million children each 
year. 

The UNICEF Report says that 40 000 young 
children die throughout the world every day. 
The Report calls on Governments and leaders 
of national and local organisations to support 
UNICEF's program of action which would 
save the lives of many of these children, and 
improve child health. The techniques prom- 
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oted by UNICEF include oral rehydration 
therapy, monitoring of growth, expanded 
immunisation campaigns and the promotion 
of breast feeding. These are effective, low 
cost methods for achieving often dramatic 
gains in child well being. 

Mr Hayden said the Australian Government 
has consistently supported UNICEF’s prog- 
rams. He welcomed UNICEF's current cam- 
paign for child health and survival and reaf- 
firmed that Australia would continue to play 
an active part as a member of the UNICEF 
Executive Board. 

Mr Hayden commended the UNICEF Report 
to the attention of all organisations, groups 
and individuals with an interest in the issue of 
children’s welfare. 


Australian elected to the 
Governing Council of UNIDROIT 


News release issued by the Attorney- 
General, Senator Gareth Evans, on 13 De- 
cember: 


At the 36th Session of the General Assem- 
bly of the International Institute for the Uni- 
fication of Private Law (UNIDROIT) held in 
Rome yesterday, Mr Trevor Bennett, Deputy 
Secretary of my Department and currently 
Acting Secretary, was elected to the Gov- 
erning Council of the Institute for a five year 
term. 

The Institute, which is situated in Rome, 
was set up as an auxiliary organ of the 
League of Nations in 1926. It has a twofold 
purpose, to examine ways of harmonizing 
and co-ordinating the private law of States 
and groups of States and to prepare gradual- 
ly for the adoption by the various States of 
uniform rules of private law. 

There are at present 51 members of UN- 
IDROIT representing a broad cross-section of 
nations and legal systems. 

Australia became a member of UNIDROIT 
in 1974 at the instigation of the then Attorney- 
General, now Mr Justice Murphy. Mr Bennett 
has been closely associated with Australia’s 
involvement in the Institute since that time. 

In January 1983 he led the Australian 
delegation to a diplomatic conference in 
Vienna in 1980 which adopted the United 
Nations Convention on Contracts for the 
international Sale of Goods, and, in the same 
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year, the 14th Quadrennial Session of the 
Hague Conference on Private International 
Law. 

The Governing Council of the Institute has 
21 members who are elected by the member 
States to serve 5 year terms. Its functions 
include the preparation of the Institute’s work 
program, the reference of matters for study 
by Commissions of expert jurists, the approv- 
al of draft studies for submission to Govern- 
ments, and consideration of ways of conven- 
ing diplomatic conferences to examine drafts. 
drafts. 

Mr Bennett's election is a personal honour 
recognizing the high regard in which he is 
held by the international legal community. It 
is also a tribute to Australia and the role it has 
played in this area, not only through UN- 
IDROIT, but also the United Nations Commis- 
sion on International Trade Law (UNCITRAL), 
the Hague Conference on Private Internation- 
al Law, and in establishing annual interna- 
tional trade law seminars conducted by my 
Department. 

The 10th such seminar was held earlier this 
year and | have recently approved the expan- 
sion of the 1984 11th international trade law 
seminar into an Asian Pacific regional semi- 
nar. This seminar, to be held in association 
with UNCITRAL and the Asian African Legal 
Consultative Committee, will consider, inter 
alia, the UNIDROIT Convention on Agency. 


Australia and Japan to discuss 
Migratory Birds Agreement 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Home Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry 
Cohen, MP, on 14 December: 


A meeting to discuss the implementation of 
the Japan-Australia Migratory Birds Agree- 
ment will be held in Canberra on 5-6 Decem- 
ber 1983. 

Announcing this, the Minister for Home 
Affairs and Environment, Mr Barry Cohen, 
said that Australia was pleased to welcome 
the Japanese delegation of four who will 
attend the meeting. 

This will be the second meeting held to 
discuss implementation of the Agreement. 
The first was held in Tokyo in May 1982. 

The Australian delegation will be led by the 
Director of the Australian National Parks and 
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Wildlife Service, Professor J.D. Ovington, and 
will comprise representatives of the Com- 
monwealth and State Governments as well 
as the Royal Australian Ornithologists Union 
and the Bird Observers Club. 

The leader of the Japanese delegation will 
be the Director-General of the Nature Con- 
servation Bureau of the Japan Environment 
Agency, Mr Kei Yamazaki. Other members of 
the delegation will represent the Japanese 
Government, local government in Japan, and 
the Bird Migration Research Centre of the 
Yamashina Institute of Ornithology. 

The Japan-Australia Migratory Birds 
Agreement came into force in April 1981. The 
Agreement provides for co-operative efforts 
to protect birds that migrate between the two 
countries, birds of either country that are in 
danger of extinction, and the environments of 
those birds. 

At the Canberra meeting, Australia will 
present information on management and 
research conducted on various migratory 
birds, including Latham’s Snipe, Short-tailed 
Shearwater, Little Tern, and many species of 
waders. Programs related to endangered 
species will be described also. They include a 
recovery plan for the Orange-bellied Parrot, 
monitoring of the breeding success of 
Abbott's Booby and a captive breeding prog- 
ram for the Norfolk Island Parrot. The recent 
establishment of new reserves to protect 
migratory and endangered birds will be dis- 
cussed. These reserves are in the Coral Sea, 
the Timor Sea, and several States. 

At the meeting the Australian National 
Parks and Wildlife Service will preview a 
poster being prepared to publicise the Agree- 
ment. 

After the meeting the Japanese delegation 
will travel to Tasmania and Victoria to visit 
sites of importance to migratory birds. 


Membership of the Parliamentary 
Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence 


News release issued by the Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence, on 15 December: 


The Chairman of the Parliamentary Joint 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence, 
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Mr Bill Morrison, MP, today announced de- 
tails of inquiries to be undertaken by Sub- 
Committees of the Main Committee. The new 
inquiries follow a reassessment by the Com- 
mittee of its program and the completion of 
existing inquiries. Reports were recently 
tabled in the Parliament on The Extraterrito- 
rial Application of United States Laws and on 
Diplomatic Representation in Africa. A report 
on Humanitarian Aid and Development 
Assistance to Africa was tabled in the Senate 
today. 

The Sub-Committee on Defence Matters 
chaired by Mr Manfred Cross will be under- 
taking an inquiry into the capability of the 
Australian Defence Force to fulfil its role, with 
particular reference to force structure and 
command and control arrangements. 

The Sub-Committee on Disarmament and 
Arms Control chaired by Mr David Charles, 
MP, will be reviewing current disarmament 
and arms control proposals and examining 
Australia’s role in this process. 

The Sub-Committee on Australia and 
ASEAN chaired by Senator Kerry Sibraa will 
consider the implications for Australia arising 
from political and economic developments in 
countries of the ASEAN region and develop- 
ments in ASEAN co-operation. 

The membership of the Sub-Committees is 
set out below: 


Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
Defence 


Chairman*: Mr Bill Morrison, MP 
Deputy Chairman*: Mr M.J.R. MacKellar, MP 
Secretary: Mr P.F. Bergin (Tel. 72 6794) 


*The Chairman and Deputy Chairman are ex 
officio members of each of the Sub-Committees. 


Membership of Sub-Committees of the 
Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
Defence 


Disarmament and Arms Control 

Mr D.E. Charles, MP (Chairman) 

Mr R.J. Groom, MP (Deputy Chairman) 
Senator G.N. Jones 

Senator M.C. Tate 

Mr W.P. Coleman, MP 

Mr M.D. Cross, MP 

Dr R.E. Klugman, MP 

Secretary: Mr P.F. Bergin (Tel. 72 6794) 
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Australian and ASEAN 

Senator Kerry Sibraa (Chairman) 
Senator R. Hill (Deputy Chairman) 
Senator R.C. Elstob 

Senator A.W.R. Lewis 

Mr G.N. Bilney, MP 

Mr D.E. Charles, MP 

Mr R.F. Edwards, MP 

Hon. R.J. Groom, MP 

Mr R. Jacobi, MP 

Mr S.A. Lusher, MP 

Secretary: Mr |. Booth (Tel. 72 6667) 


Defence Matters 

Mr M.D. Cross, MP (Chairman) 

Mr R.C. Katter, MP (Deputy Chairman) 
Senator D.J. MacGibbon 

Mr R.F. Edwards, MP 

Mr J. Gayler, MP 

Mr R.F. Shipton, MP 

Secretary: Mr P. Gibson (Tel. 72 6671) 


Appointment of interim AIMA 
Council 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 15 December: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, today announced 
the appointment of an Acting Chairman and 
three Acting Members of the Council of the 
Australian Institute of Multicultural Affairs, to 
take effect from 20 December 1983. 

The new Acting Members are Associate 
Professor Kenneth Rivett (Acting Chairman); 
Miss Betty Con; Mr Eric Willmot; and Profes- 
sor Jerzy (George) Zubrzycki. 

Mr West said that he will also be recom- 
mending to the Governor-General the 
appointment of a further three members. 

Professor Rivett has been pressing for 
reform in Australia’s immigration and re- 
fugee policies for over twenty years. The 
humanitarian and non-discriminatory princi- 
ples which now underlie these policies owe 
much to his courage, foresight and persist- 
ence over that time. 

Miss Con has made a valuable contribution 
as a member of the Australian Population and 
Ethnic Affairs Council. She is currently a 
member of the National Committee on Discri- 
mination in Employment and Occupation, 
and has played an important role in the 
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development of the Ethnic Communities’ 
Council of New South Wales. 

Mr Eric Willmot has a distinguished record 
as a researcher and an administrator as 
Principal of the Australian Institute of Abori- 
ginal Studies. 

Professor Jerzy Zubrzycki is one of Austra- 
lia’s most well-known and respected 
sociologists, and has contributed greatly to 
the development of policies and programs in 
the fields of multiculturalism and ethnic 
affairs. He is a member of the current Council 
of AIMA, so he will provide a degree of 
continuity on the new Council. He has also 
been Chairman of the Australian Ethnic 
Affairs Council and a member of the Austra- 
lian Council of Population and Ethnic Affairs. 

‘| am confident that these members, and 
the additional members to be appointed, will 
bring an outstanding blend of expertise to the 
new body’, Mr West said. 

‘| will be asking the new interim Council to 
consult widely with the Australian commun- 
ity on various aspects of its work’. 

‘In the first instance, | will be asking the 
Council to undertake community consulta- 
tions on the new structures and options 
recommended by the Committee- of Review 
of AIMA in its Report which | tabled in the 
House of Representatives on 8 December’, Mr 
West said. 

After the new Council has reported on its 
consultations, the Government will consider 
and make decisions on the various recom- 
mendations in the Report of the Committee of 
Review. 


Aid for displaced persons in 
Uganda 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced that Australia 
would contribute cash and food valued at 
around $115 000 for humanitarian assistance 
programs in Uganda. Mr Hayden said that the 
aid would comprise $100 000 to UNICEF for 
the provision of material assistance, water 
supplies, health facilities and medical ser- 
vices; and 30 tonnes of sugar to Save the 
Children Fund for its humanitarian programs. 
Both would be used for the relief of displaced 
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persons in the Luwero district of Uganda. 

Mr Hayden said that there were hundreds 
of thousands of displaced persons in the 
Luwero district, a large proportion of them 
women and children. 

The Ugandan Government announced an 
appeal for international assistance on 21 
September. Australia’s response would add 
to international efforts to alleviate their suf- 
fering and hardship. 

Mr Hayden said he was particularly pleased 
to be able to announce this assistance coin- 
ciding with the release on 8 December 1983 
of UNICEF’s Report ‘The State of the World’s 
Children 1984’. The grant highlighted the 
high regard the Government had for UN- 
ICEF’s ability to render practical help in crisis 
situations. 


Australian lonising Radiation 
Advisory Council report* 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Health, Mr Neal Blewett, MP, on 15 De- 
cember: 


Two studies tabled today in the Senate on 
behalf of the Minister for Health, Dr Neal 
Blewett, report that there is no evidence that 
the health of Australians who took part in the 
United Kingdom's atomic test programs in 
Australia in the 1950s and 1960s has been 
adversely affected. 

The studies, contained in a single volume, 
‘Health of atomic test personnel’, were made 
by Commonwealth Department of Health 
experts. 

Dr Blewett said he had long recognised the 
concern of many former participants about 
possible long-term effects of exposure to 
radiation from the tests. 

‘Indeed, | was one of those who urged the 
former Government to investigate the mat- 
ter’, he said. 

‘Concern was not altogether dispelled by 
the publication earlier this year of the Austra- 
lian lonising Radiation Advisory Council's 
report on safety measures at the tests. 





* The reports, contained in one volume, ‘Health of 
atomic test personnel’, are available from AGPS 
Bookshops, price $4.90. cen 
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The Commonwealth Action Group on Cyprus, comprising the Foreign Ministers of Australia, Guyana, 





India, Nigeria and Zambia, met the Secretary-General of the United Nations, Mr Javier Perez de Cuellar, in 
New York on 19 December. Pictured from left to right are the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Guyana, Mr 
Rashleish E. Jackson; the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of Zambia, Professor Lameck Goma; Mr 
Perez de Cuellar; the Minister of External Affairs of India, Mr P.V. Narasimha Rao; the Australian Foreign 
Minister, Mr Bill Hayden, and the Foreign Minister of Nigeria, Chief E.C. Anayaoku. 


‘However, these latest studies confirm the 
Council's earlier findings that it is not possi- 
ble to demonstrate that exposure to radiation 
at the time of the tests has resulted in 
significant adverse effects to health’. 

Dr Blewett said one study was of more than 
8000 former test participants. 

‘An excess of cataract was found in some 
sub-groups, but this could not be attributed 
to radiation. 

‘The researchers looked for an excess of 
diseases known to be related to radiation, but 
were not able to discover instances of dis- 
eases which could be attributed to the tests’. 

Dr Blewett said the second study was of 
causes of death of more than 1500 former test 
participants who had died before October 
1982. 

‘This study found groups of participants 
with excess mortality from lung cancer, dis- 
eases caused by alcohol, and air accidents, 
but no excess mortality from radiation- 
related diseases’. 

Dr Blewett said he hoped the findings 
would relieve participants and their families 
of any lingering fears they may have. 
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Australian participation in the 
Commonwealth Action Group on 
Cyprus 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 15 
December: i 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr BiH 
Hayden, MP, announced today that he would 
fly to New York on Saturday, 17 December for 
a meeting of the Commonwealth Action 
Group on Cyprus with the United Nations 
Secretary-General. 

Mr Hayden said that he would be joined by 
the Foreign Ministers of India, Guyana, Niger- 
ia and Zambia (who make up the Common- 
wealth Action Group) and the Common- 
wealth Secretary-General. The Action Group 
was established by Commonwealth Heads of 
Government at their recent meeting in New 
Delhi. 

The intention of the Action Group is to 
support and work with the UN Secretary- 
General in his endeavours to bring the Greek 
and Turkish communities in Cyprus back to 
the negotiating table. 
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Mr Hayden said that the Australian Govern- 
ment strongly hoped for a negotiated settle- 
ment as soon as possible, which would 
ensure the unity, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of Cyprus and which would safe- 
guard the legitimate interests of both com- 
munities on Cyprus. 

Mr Hayden noted that he would arrive back 
in Australia on 23 December. 





Mr John Starey 


High Commissioner to Brunei 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 16 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr John Starey as Australia’s first 
High Commissioner to Brunei. He will take up 
his appointment early next year. 

Brunei will become an independent 
sovereign state on 31 December 1983. 

Australia has had a resident mission in 
Brunei since March this year. At independ- 
ence the mission will become a High Com- 
mission. 

Mr Hayden said that the establishment of 
Australian representation in Brunei reflected 
the interest Australia had in building on the 
close links which existed with Brunei. 
Australia looked forward to further streng- 
thening the relationship in the post- 
independence period. 
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Mr Hayden welcomed Brunei's intention to 
seek membership of ASEAN and the Com- 
monwealth. He said that the South East Asian 
region was of prime importance to Australia 
and the Australian Government had a strong 
commitment to close relations with the coun- 
tries of the region. 

Mr Starey was Australia’s Ambassador to 
Iraq from 1979 to 1981 and has also served in 
Bangkok, Beirut, Manila, Islamabad, Jakarta, 
Washington and Colombo. He is currently 
Senior Foreign Affairs Representative in Mel- 
bourne. 


Co-operation with the UK on 
radioactive waste management 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Resources and Energy, Senator Peter Walsh, 
on 16 December: 


During my recent visit overseas | met with 
Mr William Waldegrave, MP, the UK Par- 
liamentary Under-Secretary for State for the 
Environment. Like me, he is responsible for 
radioactive waste management and shares 
my interest in seeking improved methods of 
management and disposal of such waste. We 
agreed that it would be to the mutual benefit 
of both our countries if we were to co-operate 
in research and development in this field. 

| am pleased to announce that on 15 
December 1983 a Memorandum of Under- 
standing was signed between the UK Depart- 
ment of the Environment (DOE) and the 
Australian Department of Resources and 
Energy (DRE). its purposes are to further the 
common objectives of both Governments in 
relation to the development of technology for 
the management and disposal of radioactive 
wastes by: 

è identifying areas of complementary exper- 
tise in Australia and the United Kingdom; 

è facilitating the interchange of relevant 
information and expertise; and 

® providing a mechanism for the develop- 
ment of collaborative research and de- 

velopment programs between im- 

plementing institutions in Australia and the 

United Kingdom including assistance in 

identifying possible sources of funding for 

such programs. 

The implementing institutions for the pur- 
poses of this Understanding will be: 

@ in the case of Australia, the Australian 

Atomic Energy Commission in co- 

operation with any such other institutions 
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in Australia as may be accepted by DRE; 

and 
è in the case of the United Kingdom, the 

Atomic Energy Authority, or any such other 

institution in the UK as may be accepted by 

DOE. 

Co-operation will begin with work on SYN- 
ROC, a material devised by Professor A.E. 
Ringwood of the Australian National Uni- 
versity. SYNROC is a stable combination of 
synthetic minerals similar to naturally occur- 
ring rocks which have immobilised radioac- 
tive elements in the earth's crust for millions 
of years. The Government is funding the 
construction of a non-radioactive pilot de- 
monstration plant at the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Research Establish- 
ment at Lucas Heights, to manufacture full- 
sized canisters of SYNROC. 

The Government is also funding associated 
projects under the National Energy Research, 
Development and Demonstration Program in 
order to develop the production technology 
for SYNROC and test its performance as a 
medium for immobilising radioactive mate- 
rials. This work is being supported because of 
SYNROC’'s high promise as a second genera- 
tion radioactive waste containment material. 
Whilst this work is in progress the UK will 
incorporate highly active fission products (of 
a kind not available in Australia) into small 
samples of SYNROC to test its capacity to 
retain them under leaching conditions. 


Revised passport procedures: 
identification of applicants 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, on 18 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden, MP, today announced a number of 
additions to the categories of persons who 
are eligible to certify the identity of passport 
applicants by provisions of the Certificate 
Regarding Applicant (CRA) on the passport 
application form. 

The additional categories announced by Mr 
Hayden are Barristers and Solicitors, Pharma- 
cists, Veterinary Surgeons and all members 
of the teaching profession, including school, 
TAFE, CAE and University teaching staff. 
(Details of the full list are given below). 

Mr Hayden said that the additions resulted 
from a review of the categories which was 
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undertaken in recognition of the difficulties 
being experienced by many members of the 
community in finding a suitable person with- 
in the existing categories to provide the 
Certificate Regarding Applicant. 

Mr Hayden said the Certificate Regarding 
Applicant was an important element in estab- 
lishing the identity of passport applicants. It 
was necessary, he said, to limit the list of 
those eligible to sign the Certificates so that 
adequate checks could readily be made. 

Mr Hayden said that certifications from 
persons within the additional categories will 
be accepted immediately by Passport Offices 
although their inclusion will not be reflected 
in application forms until early 1984. 

The categories of those eligible to sign the 
Certificate Regarding Applicant are as fol- 
lows: 

Members of Federal and State Parliament; 

Members of the House of Assembly of the 

ACT and the Legislative Assemblies of the 

Northern Territory and Norfolk Island; 

Aldermen and Councillors of Municipal and 

Shire Councils; Town Clerks and Shire 

Clerks/Secretaries; Medical Practitioners; 

Dentists; Pharmacists; Veterinary 

Surgeons; Barristers; Solicitors; Judges, 

Stipendiary Magistrates, Clerks of Petty 

Sessions, Clerks of Courts, Sheriffs, 

Bailiffs; Commissioned Officers of the 

Armed Services; Police Officers of the rank 

of Sergeant and above and Officers in 

Charge of Stations; Ministers of Religion 

designated as authorised Marriage Celeb- 

rants; Full-time Teachers of at least five 
years service at schools and tertiary educa- 
tion institutions; Postmasters at Official 

Post Offices; Federal, State, Territory and 

Norfolk Island Public Servants of at least 10 

years permanent service; Holders of statu- 

tory offices in respect of which an annual 
salary is payable. 


Visit to the Middle East and 
Cyprus by the Minister for Trade 


News release issued by the Acting Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, MP, on 19 December: 


Mr Lionel Bowen returned over the 
weekend from a 15 day visit to Bahrain, 
Egypt, Kuwait, Cyprus and Saudi Arabia. He 
was accompanied by a large delegation of 
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A delegation from the Australian Greek Cypriot community called on the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, and 
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the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, to express their community's concern over the unilateral 
declaration of independence by the leadership of the Turkish Cypriot community in Cyprus. Mr Hawke 
explained to the group what action the Australian Government will be taking on the Cyprus situation, 
particularly in light of the New Delhi CHOGM resolution on Cyprus. (AIS photo). 


Australian business leaders and industry rep- 
resentatives from a broad cross-section of 
Australia’s commercial interests. 

Mr Bowen said the mission had been an 
outstanding success, in that it had laid the 
groundwork for a substantial expansion of 
Australia’s commercial interests in the area. 
‘The delegation was extremely well received 
throughout the visit and it is clear that there is 
a great deal of goodwill towards Australia in 
each of the countries we visited. | am con- 
vinced that significant new opportunities ex- 
ist for Australian exporters, contractors and 
consultants in the Middle East despite the 
contraction that has taken place in some 
sections of business in the region. The pace 
and scale of development continues to be 
most impressive and is now focussing on a 
number of areas in which Australia is well 
placed to pick up business. Prospects include 
projects related to agricultural and mineral 
development, hospital management, en- 
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gineering work and increasing trade in our 
traditional exports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials.’ 

Important opportunities exist for joint ven- 
ture arrangements and for exports of those 
high technology products in which we are 
world leaders. 

The Minister said he was especially pleased 
by the assurance from the Saudi Arabian 
Government of a positive response to an 
Australian bid for a multi-million dollar con- 
tract covering the management and staffing 
of hospitals of Makkah, Madinah and Riyadh. 
‘This would be a new development in Austra- 
lia's trade and an important opportunity to 
display Australian medical and management 
skills’, Mr Bowen said. 

‘It is clear that in order to capitalise on 
these opportunities it is essential for Austra- 
lian businessmen to establish and maintain 
personal contact with people in the region 
with whom they wish to do business and, in 
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many cases, with key government author- 
ities.’ 

He said ‘I believe this visit has opened 
many doors. There is strong interest in the 
Middle East in training in Australia, both in 
the private sector and in post-graduate train- 
ing in our tertiary institutions. A number of 
Australian companies are already offering 
short-term training to people from the Middle 
East and | will be encouraging the further 
development of this, which will ultimately 
advance our trading interests.’ 

‘During my visit | met with President 
Mubarak of Egypt, the Amir of Bahrain, His 
Highness Sheikh Isa Bin Sulman Al Khalifa, 
Crown Prince and Prime Minister of Kuwait, 
H.H. Sheikh Sa'ad Abdullah Al-Sabah, Presi- 
dent Kyprianou of Cyprus and a number of 
senior government ministers and leading 
businessmen in each of the countries visited’, 
Mr Bowen said. 

He stated ‘In Saudi Arabia it was notable 
that, in addition to my discussions with five 
Government Ministers, a very large and high 
level Saudi Arabian delegation attended the 
second session of the Australia-Saudi Arabia 
Joint Commission held in Riyadh this week. | 
have invited the contacts which we have 
made at that meeting, together with those 
who attended excellent meetings with the 
Riyadh and Jeddah Chambers of Commerce, 
to follow up our visit by attending the third 
session of the Joint Commission, which will 
be held in Australia towards the end of 1984’. 
(The edited text of the Joint Communique 
issued after the meeting appears below). 

Mr Bowen said ‘Whilst in Cyprus | signed 
an Australian-Cyprus Trade Agreement. This 
Agreement provides a good framework for 
the development of commerce between our 
two countries and represents a valuable step 
in the development of our relations with that 
country.’ 


Joint communique of the 
Australia-Saudi Arabia Joint 
Commission 


At the invitation of His Excellency Dr Soli- 
man Al-Solaim, Minister of Commerce of 
Saudi Arabia, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for Trade of 
Australia, paid an official visit to Saudi Arabia 
from 7-11 Rabi Al-Awal, 1404H, correspond- 
ing to 11-15 December 1983. 
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The purpose of Mr Bowen's visit was to 
lead the Australian delegation to the second 
meeting of the Joint Commission between 
Australia and Saudi Arabia, at which bilateral 
trade and economic and technical co- 
operation between the two countries were 
discussed. Members of the Australian delega- 
tion included senior executives from leading 
companies and authorities. The Saudi Ara- 
bian delegation was led by His Excellency Dr 
Soliman Al-Solaim, Minister of Commerce, 
who was accompanied by senior business- 
men and officials from Saudi Ministries. 
During his visit to Saudi Arabia, Mr Bowen 
was also received by: H.R.H. Prince Abdulrah- 
man bin Abdul, Vice Minister, Ministry of 
Defence, H.E. Eng Abdul Aziz Al-Zamil, Minis- 
ter of Industry & Electricity, H.E. Dr Abdulrah- 
man Abdul Aziz Al-Shaikh, Minister of Agri- 
culture and Water, H.E. Shaikh Muhammad 
Aba Al Khail, Minister of Finance and Nation- 
al Economy. 


The meetings were held in a friendly and 
cordial atmosphere and both delegations 
expressed their sincere desire to promote 
and strengthen economic and technical co- 
operation between the two countries. Dr 
Solaim noted with satisfaction that a particu- 
larly healthy atmosphere existed both politi- 
cally and economically between the Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia and Australia. He considered 
that the Joint Commission was important in 
bringing about this improved understanding. 
He stated that Saudi Arabia viewed Australia 
as a reliable source of strategic commodities 
and expressed the hope that this relationship 
would continue. Dr Solaim went on to outline 
the rapid development which had taken place 
in the trade relationship over the last five 
years. 

Mr Bowen said that the new Australian 
Government attached great importance to 
close and friendly ties between Saudi Arabia 
and Australia. For its part Australia welcomed 
Saudi Arabia's active efforts in seeking peace 
and stability in the Middle East, an objective 
strongly supported by the Australian Govern- 
ment. 

It was noted that both delegations to the 
Second Joint Commission were represented 
at a very high level. This reflected a strong 
desire to see a mutual increase in trade and 
economic co-operation. Australia hope that 
new opportunities would be created for 
manufactured and semi-manufactured pro- 
ducts, for joint ventures and for the provision 
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of Australian technical expertise to aid Saudi 
Arabian development projects and training 
programmes. As one of the most efficient 
producers and exporters of agricultural pro- 
ducts and raw materials, Australia was keen 
to promote further trade in these products. 

Both Ministers agreed that there was con- 
siderable scope for the development of bi- 
lateral trade in the future and the Joint 
Commission considered a number of specific 
issues of interest to both countries. 


Manufactured products 


Dr Solaim noted the growth of Australian 
exports in manufactured goods particularly 
transport equipment and copper ingots. The 
Joint Commission also noted that there ex- 
isted good opportunities for Australian com- 
panies to produce manufactured goods in 
joint venture with Saudi entrepreneurs in the 
Kingdom. 


Building and construction 


The Joint Commission recognised the 
strong capabilities of Australian manufactur- 
ers, contractors and consultants and the 
possibilities for co-operation in this area. It is 
hoped that contact between Australian and 
Saudi Arabian contracting organisations 
would increase. 


Grains 


The Joint Commission noted the import- 
ance of Australia’s feed barley exports to the 
Kingdom and that a good Australian harvest 
this year had ensured its ability to meet the 
Kingdom's needs. Dr Solaim provided the 
background to the adjustments to the King- 
dom’s barley subsidy system which would 
lead to greatly increased imports from 
Australia in 1984 compared with 1983. It 
would also ensure, he noted, a reduction in 
the trade surplus at present in the Kingdom's 
favour. 


Meat 


The Australian side expressed satisfaction 
with the success of the agreement between 
the two nations regarding the trans-shipment 
by air of chilled meat. Australia was anxious 
for the growth of trade in carcass meat and 
packaged meat to continue. The Australian 
side noted that a new system of halal meat 
certification and export controls was coming 
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into effect from 1 January 1984 and that this 
system would contribute to the strengthening 
of the trade in carcass and packaged meat. 
The Australian side noted with satisfaction 
the entry of the Saudi Livestock Transport 
and Trading Company into the live sheep 
trade and its facilities to carry reefer contain- 
ers for meat on its vessels. 


Dairy products 


The importance of cheese sales in 
Australia-Saudi Arabia trade was noted and 
the Australian side expressed its hope that 
this trade would continue to develop. 


Fruit 


The Australian side highlighted the possibi- 
lities which exist for an increase in trade in 
fresh and canned fruit. This will be followed 
up by more detailed discussions in 1984. 


Saudi Arabian exports to Australia 


Dr Solaim drew attention to the develop- 
ments taking place in the Saudi Arabian 
petrochemical industry particularly in respect 
of new products coming on stream in 1984 
and 1985. He expressed the hope that Saudi 
Arabia could obtain a share of the Australian 
market for these products. Dr Solaim pre- 
sented Mr Bowen with a letter outlining his 
views on this proposal. The Australian side 
pointed out the present difficult situation 
which exists in the Australian industry, but 
believed there was scope to examine areas 
where trade might be developed between the 
two countries. Caustic soda was identified as 
a major item in this regard. 


Meteorology and environment 


Both sides noted with pleasure and con- 
tinuing progress achieved in the implement- 
ation of the contract between Saudi Arabia's 
Meteorology and Environment Protection Ad- 
ministration and the Australian Overseas 
Projects Corporation. It was noted that the 
co-operation would be renewed and ex- 
tended in 1984. 


Medical and health services 


The Australian side welcomed the positive 
response to the Australian bid for manage- 
ment and staffing of hospitals at Makkah, 
Madinah, and Riyadh. It was also noted that 
proposals for other hospital projects in the 
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Kingdom had been submitted by Australia. 
The Joint Commission also noted the suc- 
cessful medical training co-operation be- 
tween Ai Kharj Hospital and the Royal College 
of Physicians in Sydney and looked forward 
to further co-operation in the health services 
field. 


Bilateral co-operation in agriculture 


The Joint Commission noted that Australia 
was recognised as a world leader in agricultu- 
ral development and research and that Au- 
stralian institutions could play a particularly 
vital role in the education, training and de- 
velopment to be undertaken by the emerging 
Saudi Arabian joint stock agricultural com- 
panies. The Saudi Arabian delegation 
advised that the time was opportune for the 
promotion of Australian technology in the 
field of agriculture and expressed satisfaction 
that the first group of Saudi farmers orga- 
nised by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Water would be visiting Australia next year 
under an arrangement with the West Austra- 
lian Institute of Technology's WAITAID Divi- 
sion. 
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The Acting Prime Minister and 
Minister for Trade, Mr Lionel 
Bowen fleft) pictured with the 
President of Egypt Mr Hosni 
Mubarak, at the Oubba Paiace, 
Cairo, on 8 December. (AIS 
photo}. 


The Australian delegation drew attention to 
the holding of two conferences in Australia in 
1984 which could be of interest to Saudi 
Arabia. They are the International Range- 
lands Conference in Adelaide from 13-18 May 
1984 and the Third Australian Remote Sens- 
ing Conference (Landsat 84) from 21-25 May 
1984, 

Mr Bowen noted that he looked forward to 
a visit to Australia by the Saudi Arabian 
Minister for Agriculture and Water, Dr Al 
Shaikh, in April 1984. 


Standards 


The Joint Commission noted the central 
role of the Saudi Arabian Standards Organis- 
ation in the development of regional stan- 
dards and placed particular value on con- 
tinuing co-operation in this field. 


Shipping 

Dr Solaim noted that there was scope for 
the shipping specialists of the Kingdom and 
Australia to co-operate with a view to reduc- 
ing freight costs. The question of vessels 
leaving Saudi ports empty was specifically 
noted by Dr Solaim. 
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Minerals 


The Australian side referred to the exper- 
tise and skills which exist in Australia in the 
production processing and utilisation of 
minerals and identified the scope which ex- 
ists for co-operation between the two coun- 
tries in regard to raw materials and equip- 
ment supply, consulting services, joint ven- 
tures, training and technical co-operation. In 
the context of technical co-operation specific 
reference was made to the proposals for 
Australian assistance to the Deputy Ministry 
of Mineral Resources in reviewing the opera- 
tion of its overseas geological surveys. With 
regard to the supply of minerals the Austra- 
lian side outlined the possibility that exists for 
the supply or iron ore. 

The Saudi side identified the need for 
significant increases in the consumption of 
copper and indicated an interest in obtaining 
increased supplies from Australia. 

On investment, the development and ex- 
ploitation of Saudi Arabian copper deposits 
was raised and proposed for further joint 
discussions. 


Other technical and scientific 
co-operation 


The Joint Commission welcomed the dis- 
cussions between CSIRO and the Saudi Ara- 
bian National Centre for Science and Tech- 
nology on co-operation in meteorology, 
satellite data processing, arid land research, 
sand dune stabilisation and re-vegetation. 


Next meeting of Joint Commission 


It was agreed that the next meeting of the 
Joint Commission should be held in Australia 
in late 1984. 


Antarctica: challenge for the 
1980s 


Edited news release issued by the Minister 
for Science and Technology, Mr Barry Jones, 
MP, on 20 December: 


The Minister for Science and Technology, 
Mr Barry Jones, has called for a higher level 
of public awareness of Australia’s role in the 
Antarctic. 

Mr Jones has just returned from a six day 
visit to the U.S. and New Zealand bases in the 
Antarctic as a guest of the U.S. National 
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Science Foundation. He is the first Labor 
Party Minister for Science and Technology to 
visit the territory. 

Mr Jones has prepared a submission for 
Cabinet on Australia’s long-term future in the 
Antarctic. 

‘| hope to be able to take the Prime Minister 
and other senior Ministers to Antarctica early 
in 1984 because they must see for themselves 
the nature of the challenge we face,’ Mr 
Jones said. 

‘Australia claims an area of nearly 6 million 
square kilometres in the Antarctic. This is 
equal to the size of Australia less Queensland. 
Because of the difficulty of reaching Austra- 
lia’s three bases — Casey, Mawson and Davis 
— by sea and the long time it takes, it has 
been impossible for me to visit them. These 
bases are locked in by sea ice for most of the 
year’. 

‘The U.S. base of McMurdo and the nearby 
New Zealand base at Scott can be serviced 
within five hours by a C141 Starlifter flight 
from Christchurch. This makes a huge differ- 
ence because more people can be put in and 
sustained there to carry out the programs’. 

‘At the height of the summer season 
McMurdo has nearly 1200 residents. The U.S. 
responsibility for Antarctica is in the hands of 
the National Science Foundation in 
Washington’. 

‘Valuable scientific work is being carried 
out in medicine, glaciology, climatology and 
cosmic rays. There is a study being made of 
the relationship of seals and their pups which 
may lead to the discovery of a cure for infant 
cot death syndrome. Work on the Antarctic 
cod may assist in solving problems in human 
health and the destruction of crops by severe 
winters’. 

Mr Jones visited the South Pole base 
(Amundsen-Scott) where the temperature 
was ~50 degrees C at an elevation of 3250 
metres. 


Australian contribution to the 
World Disarmament Campaign 


News release issued in New York by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, 
MP, on 20 December: 


The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Bill Hayden, MP, today presented Austra- 
lia’s first financial contribution to the World 
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Disarmament Campaign to the United Na- 
tions Secretary-General, Mr Perez de Cuellar. 


The contribution was in the form of two 
cheques: one for $30000 for the World 
Disarmament Campaign itself. The other che- 
que for $20000 is for the United Nations 
Institute for Disarmament Research. The In- 
stitute (UNIDIR) is based in Geneva and 
carries out research for the purpose of assist- 
ing in on-going negotiations in the field of 
disarmament and arms limitation, stimulat- 
ing initiatives for new negotiations and pro- 
viding a general insight into the problems 
involved. 


The World Disarmament Campaign was 
launched at the Second Special Session of 
the United Nations devoted to Disarmament, 
in 1982. It is to be conducted under the 
auspices of the United Nations in all regions 
of the world in a factual, balanced and 
objective manner. Mr Hayden said that 
Australia was particularly concerned that 
there should be the widest dissemination of 
information concerning disarmament and 
arms control matters and unimpeded access 
by all, in all countries, to information and 
opinions on this vital subject. 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Bill Hayden, presenting the 
Australian Government's con- 
tribution of $50000 for the 
World Disarmament Campaign 
to the UN Secretary General, Mr 
Javier Perez de Cuellar. (Photo 
courtesy of UN). 


Contributions made by countries to the 
Campaign Fund to date are as follows: 

Australia: $50 000; Bulgaria: Leva 20 000; 

Byelorussia SSR: 100 000 roubles; Canada: 

$Canadian 100 000; Finland: 250 000 Mark- 

kaa; GDR: 900 000 Mark; Hungary: 250 000 

Forint; India: 1 million Rupees; Indonesia: 
*$US5 000; Iraq: $US10000; Japan: 

$US50 000; Mexico: $US50 000; Mongolia: 

$US1 000; Norway: $US25 000; Romania: 

300 000 Lei; Sweden: 500 00 Kronor; Ukrai- 

nian SSR: 200 000 Roubies; USSR: 1 mil- 

lion Roubles; Bangladesh: 25 000 Takas; 

Burma: $US5 000; Cuba: 5000 Cuban 

Pesos; Czechoslovakia: 300000 Crowns; 

Denmark: 250000 Krone; Greece: 

$US10 000; Nigeria: 10 000 Naira; Poland: 

100 000 Zloty; Sri Lanka: $US5 000; Tuni- 

sia: $US10 000; Uganda: 300 000 Shillings; 

Vietnam: 50000 Dongs; and Libya: 5 000 

Dinar. 

Mr Hayden said that the Australian con- 
tribution was a symbol of the concern felt by 
Australians about the arms race. The Govern- 
ment of Australia was concerned to take 
every opportunity to make a positive con- 
tribution to arms control and disarmament 
matters. 
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Australia at the UN General 
Assembly 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Bill Hayden, MP, in New 
York, on 21 December: 


The Australian Foreign Minister, Mr Bill 
Hayden, said on his departure from New 
York, on the concluding day of the 38th 
session of the General Assembly, he believed 
Australia’s interests had been protected and 
advanced during the session. 

Mr Hayden said that the question of Antarc- 
tica, which was a new issue in the United 
Nations this year, had been handled in a 
balanced manner. Confrontation between 
Malaysia, which had introduced the subject in 
the United Nations, and the Antarctic Treaty 
partners had been avoided. The resolution 
which was adopted called for the Secretary 
General to undertake a factual and objective 
study on Antarctica. Australia had no objec- 
tion to such a study, provided countries did 
not seek to use it as a first step to undermine 
the Antarctic Treaty. Important Australian 
national and security interests were involved 
in Antarctica which were well served by the 
Treaty the Minister added. 

Mr Hayden said he was pleased by the 
response to the more active role Australia 
was playing in disarmament matters. The 
comprehensive test ban resolution, spon- 
sored by Australia and New Zealand, seeking 
to ban all nuclear tests in all environments at 
all times had attracted 119 positive votes and 
no negative votes. This was a considerable 
improvement on the vote at last year’s Gener- 
al Assembly. 

The keener interest taken by the Govern- 
ment in human rights issues had also been 
appreciated, as had the firmer position taken 
by the Australian Government on Southern 
African questions, including contacts with 
South Africa and the situation in Namibia. 

During the session the General Assembly 
agreed that the Secretary General should 
institute a United Nations mission to 
observe the act of self-determination which is 
expected to be held in the Cocos (Keeling) 
Islands in 1984. 

Mr Hayden noted that the 38th General 
Assembly had considered the full range of 
political issues which had dominated the 
agenda of other recent sessions. Continuing 
tensions in the Middle East provided a focus 
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for much of the plenary discussion as well as 
the debates in several of the main commit- 
tees. 

The now traditional resolutions on Kam- 
puchea and Afghanistan were adopted by 
large majorities which demonstrated the con- 
tinuing opposition of the international com- 
munity to foreign intervention and occupa- 
tion of these two countries. A similar large 
majority supported the General Assembly 
resolution on Grenada. Continuing tensions 
in the Korean Peninsula were also addressed 
in debates touching on the Korean airliner 
incident as well as the 9 October bombing in 
Rangoon which resulted in the death of 
several Korean cabinet ministers. 

Mr Hayden said that Australia had partici- 
pated actively in the plenary sessions and in 
all seven committees during the General 
Assembly in a manner which showed the 
balanced and responsible role which the 
Australian Government sought to play in the 
United Nations and which should prove help- 
ful in advancing Australia’s candidacy for 
election in 1984 to the Security Council. 


Further appointments to the 
AIMA Council 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 21 December: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, today announced 
the appointment of three further Members of 
the Council of the Australian Institute of 
Multicultural Affairs. He said that the 
Governor-General in Council had today 
appointed Dr Moss Cass, Ms Helen Cattalini 
and Mr Michael Liffman as Members of the 
Council for one year. 

Last week, Mr West announced the 
appointments for one year of an Acting 
Chairman, Professor Kenneth Rivett, and 
three Acting Members, Miss Betty Con, Mr 
Eric Willmot and Professor Jerzy (George) 
Zubrzycki. 

Dr Moss Cass was Minister for Environ- 
ment and Conservation from 1972 to 1975 
and is a former opposition spokesman on 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. He was the 
Chairman of the Committee of Review of 
AIMA, whose Report was tabled in Parlia- 
ment on 8 December. His membership of the 
new Council will be of particular value in its 
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first major task which will be to consult with 
the community and advise Government on 
community views on the proposals put for- 
ward by that Committee of Review. 

Ms Cattalini has played a prominent role in 
ethnic and community affairs. She is Presi- 
dent of the Ethnic Communities’ Council of 
Western Australia, and is active in a wide 
range of social welfare organisations, includ- 
ing the Fremantle Hospital Board and the 
Western Australian Consultative Committee 
on Social Welfare. She is involved in the 
establishment of women’s refuges, child care 
centres and a neighbourhood centre in Fre- 
mantle. 

Mr Michael Liffman is a Community Educa- 
tor with the Ecumenical Migration Centre in 
Melbourne and has played a leading role in 
the development of its Clearing House on 
Migration Issues. 

He is a prominent member of the Austra- 
lian Council of Social Service and the Ethnic 
Communities’ Council of Victoria and has 
written extensively in the field of multicultur- 
alism and migrant settlement. 

‘These additional members will being a 
broad range of relevant expertise to the AIMA 
Council and will valuably complement the 
skills and experience of the four members 
appointed last week,’ Mr West said. 


Appointment of Solicitor-General 


News release issued by the Attorney- 
General, Senator Gareth Evans, on 21 De- 
cember: 


The new Solicitor-General of the Common- 
wealth will be Dr Gavan Griffith, QC. 

Dr Griffith has been appointed for a period 
of 7 years commencing on 1 January 1984. 
He will succeed Sir Maurice Byers QC whose 
resignation | announced earlier this week. 

Dr Griffith, 42, is a leading Melbourne 
counsel. He has had a very distinguished 
career both as a scholar and as a barrister. 

Dr Griffith is a graduate from Melbourne 
University. He graduated with a Bachelor of 
Laws in 1962 and was awarded a Master of 
Laws degree in 1976. In 1969 he commenced 
studies at Oxford University where, in 1971, 
he was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

Dr Griffith was admitted to practice in 
Victoria in 1964. He was appointed a Queen's 
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Dr Gavan Griffith, QC 


Counsel in 1981. He was also called to the Bar 
in England (Lincoln’s Inn) in 1969. 

Dr Griffith has had a wide experience at the 
Bar. His practice, in both Australia and Eng- 
land, has covered commercial and company 
law, intellectual and industrial property, equi- 
ty jurisdiction including trade practices, con- 
stitutional and administrative law. 

Recently, the emphasis in his practice has 
been on constitutional and administrative law 
with much of this work being in the High 
Court and Federal Court of Australia. 

Dr Griffith has appeared for the Common- 
wealth in major cases, under both Coalition 
and Labor Governments, including the 
National Wage Case and the Wages Pause 
Case last year and the Job Security Test Case 
this year. 

In his early years as a barrister he lectured 
and tutored law subjects at Melbourne and 
Monash Universities as well as for the Coun- 
cil for Legal Education. He has also had a 
number of periods as a visiting don at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Dr Griffith has been a member of several 
sub-committees of the Victorian Bar Associa- 
tion as well as community groups, Legal 
Advisory Committee, Anti-Cancer Council 
and the Stroke Foundation Appeal Council. 

Dr Griffith is married with three young 
daughters. 
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The New Zealand High Commissioner, Sir Laurie Francis (left), with the Secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Peter Henderson, following the signature of an Exchange of Notes and accompanying 
letters to terminate the Christmas Island Agreement. (AIS photo). 


Christmas Island Phosphate 
Commission 


News release issued by the Minister tor 
Territories and Local Government, Mr Tom 
Uren, MP, on 21 December: 


The Minister for Territories and Local Gov- 
ernment, Mr Tom Uren, MP, announced 
today that with the signing of an Exchange of 
Notes and accompanying letters by Australia 
and New Zealand, the last formal step in 
winding up the Christmas Island Phosphate 
Commission has been reached. 

In 1949, a Christmas Island Agreement 
between Australia and New Zealand set up 
the Christmas Island Phosphate Commission 
to undertake the mining of phosphate on 
Christmas Island in the Indian Ocean. Until 
1981, the Commission employed the British 
Phosphate Commissioners as its Managing 
Agent. The 1949 Agreement was revised in 
1958 when Christmas Island became an Au- 
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stralian Territory. Since 1949, Australian and 
New Zealand farmers have benefitted from 
the mining operation on the Island. 

Following a review of the viability of the 
Christmas Island mining operation, the first 
stage of new phosphate arrangements was 
introduced in mid-1981. The Agreement was 
amended to enable the Phosphate Mining 
Company of Christmas Island Ltd (an Austra- 
lian Government Company) to replace the 
British Phosphate Commissioners as the 
Managing Agent of the Christmas Island 
Phosphate Commission. 

Following the signing of an amendment to 
the Christmas Island Agreement to enable the 
Commission to cease to operate and the 
Agreement to terminate, appropriate legisla- 
tion was passed in the Autumn Session of the 
Australian Parliament this year. With the 
winding up of the Commission, the Phos- 
phate Mining Company will mine in its own 
right as the second stage of the new phos- 
phate arrangements. 
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ASIS: Acting Director General 


News release issued by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lionel Bowen, MP, on 
21 December: 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, announced today that Mr 
Stuart Fry had been appointed Acting Direc- 
tor General of the Australian Secret Intelli- 
gence Service (ASIS). 

Mr Fry replaces Mr John Ryan who has 
resigned from his post as Acting Director 
General of ASIS. 

Mr Fry, 53, has been Deputy Director 
General of ASIS and is a career ASIS officer. 


Lebanese visitors: extension of 
stay 


News release issued by the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Stewart 
West, MP, on 29 December: 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Stewart West, today announced 
that provisions whereby Lebanese temporari- 
ly in Australia had been given permission to 
remain in Australia until 31 December 1983 
would be further extended to 31 March 1984. 

‘Lebanese citizens wishing to avail them- 
selves of this concession should apply to the 
nearest office of my Department,” Mr West 
said. 

Mr West further stated that the Govern- 
ment continued to be concerned at the situa- 
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The Mauritius 
Minister for Exter- 
nal Affairs, Tour- 
ism and Immigra- 
tion, Mr Anil 
Gayan (right), who 
visited Australia as 
a guest of the Aus- 
tralian Govern- 
ment in December, 
seen with the 
Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, Mr Bill 
Hayden. (AIS 
photo). 


tion prevailing in the Lebanon and reaffirmed 
Government concern that all parties should 
seek peaceful means of reaching a solution. 

The situation in the Lebanon would again 
be reviewed nearer the expiry of the further 
extension period. 


Amendments to the FOI Act 


News release issued by the Attorney- 
General, Senator Gareth Evans, on 31 De- 
cember: 


As a result of changes to the Freedom of 
Information Act (FOI) that come into effect 
today, the right of a person to request access 
to documents of government departments 
and authorities has been significantly en- 
hanced. 

A person could previously request access 
to his or her personal record if it came into 
the hands of a government agency after 1 
December 1977. However, from today, a 
person may demand access to such a record 
regardless of when it came into that agency’s 
possession. 

Further, a person could previously request 
access to any document other than a person- 
al record only if that document came into the 
hands of a government agency after 1 De- 
cember 1982. However, from today, a person 
may request access to any such document if 
it came into the hands of that agency after 1 
December 1977. 
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This means that access to almost all gov- 
ernment documents in which people have an 
interest may now be requested under the Act. 

Other significant changes to the Freedom 
of Information Act that come into effect today 
are: 
® an overriding public interest test will be 

applied to three of the exemptions to 
correct their previous undue width. The 
exemptions concern: Commonwealth- 
State documents, documents whose discl- 
osure would adversely affect the Common- 
wealth’s financial or property interests, and 
documents whose disclosure would pre- 
judice certain agency operations. From 
now on, such documents cannot be with- 
eld from a requestor if their disclosure 
would serve the public interest; 

®@ the exemption for Cabinet and Executive 
Council documents has been narrowed to 
exclude purely factual documents whose 
disclosure would not reveal a previously 
unpublished decision of the Cabinet; 

è the special Document Review Tribunal is 
abolished. The Government considers that 
the Administrative Appeals Tribunal (AAT) 
can adequately and properly consider mat- 
ters arising under the FOI Act’s system of 
conclusive certificates; 





Peter Lawler. (Photo courtesy of FELICI, Rome). 
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His Holiness Pope John Paul if receives the Credentials of the Australian Am 
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è where a government agency receives a 
request under the Act for access to its 
documents, that agency must, within 14 
days, provide the applicant with an ack- 
nowledgement of receipt of the request. 
Previously, no such acknowledgement was 
required; 

e the time period within which an agency 
must make a decision on a request is to be 
reduced. Presently, that period is 60 days 
from the receipt of a request under the Act. 
After 1 December 1984, the period will be 
reduced to 45 days and, after 1 December 
1986, to 30 days; 

® a person’s rights of appeal against an 
agency refusing access to its documents 
have been significantly strengthened. For 
example, the Ombudsman may now, in 
appropriate cases, represent a person who 
wishes to appeal to the Administrative 
Appeals Tribunal against a decision of a 
department to refuse access to its docu- 
ments; and 

è the AAT will be able to recommend to the 
Attorney-General that the Commonwealth 
pay the costs of a successful applicant 
before the Tribunal. 

These changes will substantially enhance 
the Act's contribution to open government. 





bassador to the Holy See, Sir 
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Books 


BURNETT, Alan. Australia and the European 
Communities in the 1980’s. (Canberra Stu- 
dies in. World Affairs, No. 12). Canberra, ANU, 
1983. 


Price: $10.00. 


Available from booksellers or the Publica- 
tions Officer, Department of International 
Relations, Australian National University, 
Canberra, 2601. 


This is a study of Australia’s present rela- 
tionship with the European Communities, the 
EEC and its companion Coal and Steel and 
Atomic Energy Communities. The nature of 
the relationship is explored against the back- 
ground of the current problems the European 
Communities are facing during times of re- 
cession and formidable industrial competi- 
tion from Japan and other industrialising 
countries in Asia. 


Alan Burnett is a former member of the New 
Zealand Department of Foreign Affairs. He 
has worked at the ANU since 1970. 


Australian representation 
overseas 


DECEMBER 

23 Israel 
Dr R.S. Merrillees presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador. 


Foreign representation in 
Australia 


4 Mauritius 
Mr Jean-Claude Bibi arrived in Canberra 
and assumed functions as High Commis- 
sioner. 


16 iraq 
Mr Anwar A. Al-Hadithi presented his 
credentials as Ambassador. 
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Civil disorder; 5, 167 


Diplomatic security abroad, continued 


Crime; 5, 167 
Departmental response; 5, 168 
Terrorism; 5, 167 


Disarmament (see also Arms control and Nuclear 
issues) 
Australian contribution to United Nations 
Institute for Disarmament Research; 8, 469 
Australian contribution to World Disarmament 
Campaign; 8, 469; 12, 841 

Evatt Memorial Lecture by Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; 7,337 

inhumane Weapons Convention; 9, 540 

Peace and disarmament; 12, 796 

Speech to UN General Assembly by Foreign 
Minister; 10, 606 

United Nations; 10, 568 

United Nations Disarmament Week; 10, 654 
Australian statement; 10, 638 


Disaster relief (see Aid) 


East Timor (see also Indonesia); 12, 786, 809 
Indonesian military build-up, reports; 9,518 
Speech to UN General Assembly by Foreign 

Minister; 10, 607 


Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the 
Pacific (ESCAP); 10, 567 


Economic and Social Council (of the UN) 
(ECOSOC); 10, 564 


Ecuador 
Country outline; 9, 482 
Relief aid; 2,82; 10, 636 
Simon Bolivar, ‘The Liberator’; 9, 475 


EEC (see European Economic Community) 


EI Salvador 
Australia to accept political prisoners; 7, 364 
Diplomatic relations established; 12, 822 


Emergency aid (see Aid) 


Energy (see also Nuclear issues) 

Australia’s prospects for 1980s; 5, 205 
Energy policies; 5, 207 
International oil situation; 5, 205 
Liquid fuel prospects; 5, 206 
Petrol prices; 5, 207 
Resources and exports; 5, 206 

Uranium Advisory Council, abolition; 11, 739 


Environment (Minister for Home Affairs and 
Environment, D.T. McVeigh, January-March 
1983; B. Cohen, March-December 1983) 
Ashmore Reef declared National Nature Reserve: 

8, 454 
Australia’s heritage protection; 10, 664 
Australia-~Saudi Arabia Joint Commission; 12, 
838 
Conference on Hazardous Chemicals; 8, 427 
Great Barrier Reef Marine Park 
Final declaration; 10, 663 
Zoning plans; 11,752 
improved ship safety and pollution prevention 
arrangements; 11, 736 
Convention and protocol details; 11, 737 
Kakadu National Park; 11, 748 
Migratory Birds Agreement: Australia and Japan 
to discuss; 12, 831 
Ship controls to be strengthened; 5, 193 
World Wilderness Congress 1983; 10,613 


ESCAP (see Economic and Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific) 


Ethiopia 
Emergency relief; 4, 148 


Europe 
Deployment of missiles; 12, 792 


European Economic Community (EEC) 
Common Agricultural Policy (CAP); 7,359; 8, 
437, 447 
Trade talks; 5, 196 


External affairs power in the Australian 
Constitution; 9, 492 


FAO (see Food and Agriculture Organisation) 


Fiji; 8, 383 
Australian funds help development aims; 10, 
590 
Cyclone relief assistance; 3,118 
Hydro-electric project, completion; 10,592 


Food aid (see Aid) 


Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO); 10, 566 
Conference; 11, 743 


Foreign Affairs, Department of, (see also 
Australia’s diplomatic communications system 
and Diplomatic security abroad) 

Bangladesh, Australian Chancery opened; 1,53 
Brunei, opening of Australian Commission; 2, 81 


Foreign Affairs, Department of, continued 


Documents on Australian Foreign Policy, 
publication; 11, 739 
South Pacific Cultures Fund; 8, 418 


Foreign Affairs, Minister for, (A.A. Street, January- 
March 1983), photos, speeches, statements, etc. 
(see also Hayden, W.G., Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, March-December 1983) 

Aid for Cambodian refugees; 2, 80 

Aid for Nigerian displaced persons; 2, 82 

Aid to Lebanon; 2,83 

Appointment of Australian Ambassador to 
Mexico; 2, 81 

ASEAN; 1,2 

Australian aid for Ghanaian returnees; 3,116 

Fiji: Cyclone relief assistance; 3, 118 

Food related projects; 1,9 

International response to bushfire tragedy; 3, 
116 

Opening of Australian Commission in Brunei: 2, 
81 

Photo; 1,2 

West indian cricketers’ tour of South Africa; 2, 77 


Foreign Affairs, Minister for, (W.G. Hayden, March- 
December 1983), photos, speeches, statements, 
etc. (see also Street, A.A., Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, January-March 1983) 

‘Lady Southern Cross’ search expedition; 4, 163 

‘North-South’ seminar; 6, 283 

Address to the 12th Antarctic Consultative 
Meeting; 9,530 

Address to the United Nations General 
Assembly; 10, 602 

Aid for anti-piracy campaign in the Thai Gulf; 7, 
356 

Aid review committee; 4, 160 

Aid to Africa; 12, 820 

Aid to Cambodia; 4, 159 

Aid to French Polynesia; 4, 163 

Aid to Laos; 7, 367 

Aid to Lebanon; 4, 162 

Appointment of Ambassador to Iraq; 10, 667 

Appointment of Ambassador to OECD; 5, 216 

Appointment of Ambassador to Sweden; 10, 637 


Appointment of Consul-General to Los Angeles; 
12, 822 

Appointment of High Commissioner to Ghana; 
7, 365 

Appointment of High Commissioner to Canada; 
8, 450 


Foreign Affairs, Minister for, (W.G. Hayden, March- 
December 1983}, photos, speeches, statements, 
etc., continued 


Appointment of High Commissioner to UK; 10, 
630 

Appointment of High Commissioner to 
Singapore; 11, 744 

Appointment of High Commissioner to Malta; 
12, 827 

Appointment of High Commissioner to Brunei; 
12, 835 

Appointments to Australia-China Council; 7, 366 

Assassination of former Senator Benigno 
Aquino; 8, 456 

Australia and Indo-China, statement to 
Parliament; 12, 799 

Australia at UN General Assembly; 12, 843 

Australia elected to UNICEF board; 5, 214 

Australia’s relations with USSR; 5, 219 

Australia-Indonesia Business Co-operation 
Committee; 11, 732 

Australia-Japan and the Asia-Pacific region: 
challenge and change; 10, 654 

Australian Ambassador to Saudi Arabia; 11, 743 

Australian New Zealand Foundation — trans- 
Tasman ties; 7, 358 

Australian participation in Commonwealth 
Action Group on Cyprus; 12, 834 

Australian policy towards Central America; 7, 
367 

Australian Secret Intelligence Service; 12, 787, 
793 
Appointment of Acting Director-General 

(statement by Acting Foreign Minister); 12, 
846 

Bans on nuclear-powered ships; 12, 790 

Beirut bombings; 10, 642 

Bombing of American Embassy, Beirut; 4, 158 

Chemical weapons; 9, 522 

Child abduction; 12, 789 

Chile; 7, 365 

Constitutional provisions concerning peace; 12, 
813 

Contact with Taiwan; 5, 217 

Cyprus; 11, 745 

Destruction of Korean airliner; 9,519,522; 12, 
789 

Diplomatic relations with El Salvador, Nicaragua 
and Honduras, establishment; 12, 822 

Disarmament: Evatt Memorial lecture; 7, 337 

Disaster relief for Turkey; 11, 731 

East Timor; 12, 809 

Emergency assistance — Bolivia, Ecuador and 
Peru; 10, 636 

Expulsion of Soviet diplomat; 4, 159 


Foreign Affairs, Minister for, (W.G. Hayden, March- 


December 1983), photos, speeches, statements, 
etc., continued 


Father Brian Gore; 3, 120; 12,820 

Father Brian McMahon; 3, 119, 120 

Foreign Aid Review Committee; 9,522 

Foreign aid, Philippines; 12, 798 

Foreign policy aspects of Budget; 10, 595 

French nuclear tests at, and inspections of, 
Moruroa Atoll; 4, 147, 159; 5, 186; 6, 296, 302; 
7, 362; 8,446; 9,538; 10,632; 12,827 

Government to ratify United Nations convention 
on status of women; 7, 364 

Grant to UNICEF; 7, 354 

Grenada; 10, 647, 666 

Headquarters for Commission for the 
Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living 
Resources; 8, 454 

Human rights and foreign relations: the 
Australian perspective; 12,777 

inhumane Weapons Convention; 9, 540 

International disarmament activities; 8, 469 

Invitation to Pope; 9, 541 

lran-lraq conflict; 4, 162 

Lebanon: bombing in Tyre; 11, 735 

Media Peace Prize; 10, 633 

Middle East situation; 7, 356 

Middle East: policy review; 9, 549 

Military instructors to stay in Uganda; 3, 123 
Statement by Acting Foreign Minister; 10, 609 

Namibia; 9,507 

New Caledonia; 5, 186; 7,375 

Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty; 12, 809 

Nuclear weapons legality; 12, 807 

OECD; 5, 198 

Passport procedures revised: identification of 
applicants; 12, 836 

Peace and disarmament; 12, 796 

Photos; 5, 191; 8,411, 440, 462; 9,542; 11, 734; 
12, 837, 842, 846 

Rangoon bombing : relations with DPRK; 11, 749 


Relief aid: typhoons in Vietnam; 11, 751 

Report of Parliamentary Joint Foreign Affairs and 
Defence Committee on the Gulf and Australia; 
9,510 

Report on ‘yellow rain’ specimens; 3, 119 

Reports of Indonesian military build-up in East 
Timor; 9,518 

Review of ANZUS, statement to Parliament; 9, 
512 

ROK-Australia economic co-operation; 7,373 

South Africa — ANC-SWAPO offices; 10, 648 

South Africa, scholarship scheme; 10, 648 

South African Airways; 10, 648 


Foreign Affairs, Minister for, (W.G. Hayden, March- 
December 1983), photos, speeches, statements, 
etc., continued 


South African Ambassador; 3, 122 

South African visits; 10, 648 

Sporting contacts with South Africa; 10, 647 

Sri Lanka, civil disturbances; 7,374 

Thai-Cambodian border; 12, 804 

Torres Strait implementing legislation; 10, 631 

U.S. policy in Central America; 12,814 

Uganda displaced persons; 12, 833 

Ugandan situation; 7, 366 

UNESCO, Australian membership; 12, 790 

UNICEF, State of the World‘s Children; 12, 830 

United Nations Day; 10, 638 

United Nations, Grenada; 11, 731 

Vietnamese attack on Nong Chan; 12, 795 

Vietnamese Foreign Minister to visit; 12, 822 

Visit by French Foreign Minister; 10, 662 

Visit by Mauritius Minister for External Affairs; 
11, 756 

Visit by Premier Zhao Ziyang to Australia 
Photos; 12, 834 

Visit to Burma; 11, 742 

Visit to China, banquet speech; 8, 439 

Visit to Indonesia; 3, 121; 11, 742 

Visit to Japan; 7,371 

Visit to Papua New Guinea; 3, 122 

Visit to Rome and New York; 9, 540 

Visit to South East Asia; 6, 260 

Visit to Thailand; 11, 742 

Visit to United States and North Asia; 7, 358 

World Disarmament Campaign, Australian 
contribution; 12, 841 


Foreign investment 
ASEAN; 1, 26 
Australia; 9,550 


Foreign representation in Australia 
Al-Hadithi, A.A. (iraq); 12, 848 
Alohaly, A.Rahman N. (Kingdom of Saudi 

Arabia); 2, 84 

Atlabachew, A. (Ethiopia); 9, 556 
Bahnev, lully |. (Bulgaria); 5, 220 
Ben-Yaacov, Yissakhar (Israel); 6, 304 
Bibi, J.C. (Mauritius); 12, 848 
Gongcheng, N. (China); 11, 760 
Kim, Sun Kiv (Republic of Korea); 7, 376 
Kossakowski, |. (Poland); 10, 668 
Lares, Osmo Juhni (Finland); 7, 376 
Messaoudi, M.A. (Algeria); 11, 760 
Plug, Cornelius H.A. (Netherlands); 5, 220 
Romanian Embassy, closure; 3, 124 
Saemala, F.J. (Solomon Islands); 8, 472 


Foreign representation in Australia, continued 


Samoteikin, Dr Evgeni M. (USSR); 5, 220 
Sucharitkul, J. (Thailand); 11,760 

Utray Sarda, Don Francisco (Spain); 7,376 
Worrall, Dr D.J. (Republic of South Africa); 2, 84 


Foreign state immunity 
Examples of the problem; 2, 72 
International developments; 2,73 
Nature of the problem; 2, 72 
Request for co-operation; 2,73 
Terms of reference on foreign state immunity; 2, 
72 


Forum Fisheries Agency (FFA) (see South Pacific) 


France 

Constitutional provisions concerning peace; 12, 
813 

Neutron bomb test in South Pacific; 6, 296 

Nuclear tests at, and inspections of, Moruroa 
Atoll; 4, 147, 159; 5, 186; 6, 302, 396; 7, 362; 
8, 446; 9,538; 10,632; 12,827 

Visit to Australia by Foreign Minister; 10, 662 


Fraser, J.M., photos, speeches, statements, etc. 
{see Prime Minister) 


Freedom of Information (FOI) Act 
Amendments; 12, 846 


French Polynesia; 8, 384 
Aid; 4, 163 


GATT (see General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT); 
10, 567 
Visit to Australia by Director General; 11, 754 


Ghana 
Appointment of Australian High Commissioner; 
7, 365 
Australian aid for returnees; 3, 116 


Governor-General (Sir Ninian Stephen) 

Photo; 4, 141 

Speech at opening of Federal Parliament; 4, 139 

Speech at the opening of Federal Parliament 
Aboriginals; 4, 144 
Arts; 4, 143 
Australian Public Service; 4, 145 
Communications; 4, 142 


Governor-General (Sir Ninian Stephen), continued 


Defence and foreign affairs; 4, 146 

Economy; 4, 139 

Education and youth affairs; 4, 142 

Employment and industrial relations; 4, 140 

Environment; 4, 144 

Heaith; 4, 143 

Housing and construction; 4, 140 

Introduction; 4, 139 

Migrants; 4, 145 

Parliamentary, legal and constitutional reform; 
4,144 

Primary industry; 4, 140 

Resources; 4, 141 

Science and technology; 4, 142 

Secondary industry; 4, 140 

Small business; 4, 140 

Social security; 4, 143 

Sport, recreation and tourism; 4, 143 

Status of women; 4, 145 

Trade; 4, 140 

Transport; 4, 141 

Veterans’ affairs; 4, 143 


Greece 
Visit by Greek Minister of Culture and Sciences; 
3,118 


Grenada; 10, 647,666; 12, 791 
CHOGM: Final Communique; 11, 671 
United Nations, explanation of Australia’s vote; 
11, 731 


Guam; 8, 384 


Guyana 
CHOGM: Final Communique; 11, 675 


Hawke, R.J.L., (see Prime Minister) 


Hawkins, B.D., article on Islam in the modern 
world, 6, 223 


Hayden, W.G., (see Foreign Affairs, Minister for) 


Holy See 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 5, 202 


Honduras 
Diplomatic relations establishment; 12, 822 


Human rights 
Feliowship, Australia wins; 5, 196 
Foreign relations, Australian perspective; 12, 
777 
Speech by Attorney-General to Conference on 
the Teaching of Human Rights; 8, 468 
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Human rights, continued 


Speech to UN General Assembly by Foreign 
Minister; 10, 604 
United Nations; 10, 568 


Humanitarian aid (see Aid) 


Immigration (J.C. Hodges, Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, January-March 
1983; S.J. West, March-December 1983) (see 
also Refugees) 

Acceptance of political prisoners from El 
Salvador; 7, 364 
AIMA Council; 12, 832 
AIMA Council: appointments; 12, 843 
Amendments to Migration Act; 8, 463 
Australia’s policy and 1983-84 program; 5, 182 
Family migration; 5, 182 
General; 5, 185 
Independent and special eligibility migration; 
5,185 
Labour shortage and business migration; 5, 
184 
Other measures; 5, 184 
Overview; 5, 182 
Preamble; 5, 182 
Refugees; 5, 183 
Trans-Tasman migration; 5, 185 
Australian Budget 1983-84; 8, 457 
Citizenship Act, proposed amendments; 12, 825 
Conference of Commonwealth and State 
Ministers for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs; 
7,355 
Criminal Deportation Policy; 5, 179, 193 
Deportation action; 5, 181 
Guidelines; 5, 180 
Introduction; 5, 179 
Refugee status claims; 5, 181 
Directory of ethnic groups; 12, 828 
Discrimination removed from Migration Act; 5, 
216 
Elimination of discrimination; 11,716 
Entry for Professor Hidaka; 7, 365 
Extension of visas for Lebanese; 11, 735 
Extension of visas for Sri Lankans; 10,611 
Funds allocated for welfare projects for 
migrants; 9,525 
Help for migrant settlement; 12, 829 
information in eight languages on repetition 
injuries; 9,528 
Lebanese visitors: extension of stay; 12, 846 
Lebanon; 9,523 
Migrant centre accommodation for the needy; 1, 
51 


Immigration, continued indonesia, continued 





Migrant qualification report tabled; 5, 204 Foreign policy; 1,11 
Migrant settlement; 11,717 Government; 1, 11 
Migrant Women’s Co-ordinator appointment; History; 1,11 
11, 753 In the 1980s; 6, 232 
Migration program; 11,715 Maritime boundaries; 12, 792 
Minister returns from overseas visit; 8, 455 Military aid; 12, 786, 798 
Minister's visit to Darwin; 10, 637 Patrol boats; 1,53; 5,196: 9,533 
No amnesty for illegal immigrants; 5, 202 Refugee talks; 8, 446 
Overseas students’ fees raised: 9, 533 Relations with Australia; 1,12; 2, 77 
Population forecast; 10,618 Reports of military build-up in East Timor; 9,518 
Private overseas student program; 7,357 Soeharto, President, photo; 1, 12 
Program 1983-84; 5,212 Statement by Minister for Defence; 2,77 
Proposed changes to Citizenship Act; 10, 631 Visit to Australia by Farida Feisol; 6, 236 
. Review of private overseas student policy; 9,526 
Skilled migrant numbers cut; 1, 49 INMARSAT (International Maritime Satellite 
Talks with Greek Under-Secretary; 11, 746 Organisation): 12, 811 
Temporary entry and residence control: 11,717 
Tension m Sri Lanka; 7,370 INTELSAT (international Telecommunications 
Visas for Fretilin members; 6, 302 Satellite Or isation) 
A : ganisation 
Working holiday abuses; 5, 195 Appointment to panel: 10,618 


Working holiday makers numbers limited: 7, 371 


Intermediate-range nuclear force negotiations (see 


India 

Antarctic Treaty Consultative Party; 9, 530 Nuclear issues) 
Indian Ocean International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 

CHOGM: Final Communique; 11, 676 General Conference 

Australia and nuclear energy policy framework: 

Indo-China 10, 619 

Australia: statement to Parliament by Foreign Current nuclear research activities; 10, 619 

Minister; 12,799 Regional co-operation; 10, 621 





Safeguards and non-proliferation; 10,623 


Indonesia (see also East Timor); 1, 10 Standards and codes of practice; 10, 621 


Aid; 12, 798 Standing of the Agency; 10, 624 
ASEAN; 1, 10 Technical assistance and co-operation; 10,620 
Atauro Island; 4, 153 Technical programs of the Agency; 10, 621 
Australia-Indonesia Business Co-operation Training; 10, 621 

Committee; 11, 732 Voluntary fund; 10, 621 
Australian assistance for Indonesian Navy © Waste management; 10, 622 

Nomads; 1, 53 
Australian jazz duo to tour; 9, 504 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Australian media; 4, 150 Development (IBRD) (‘World Bank’); 9, 547; 10, 
Australian Parliamentary delegation to visit: 4, 567 

150 ' 
Australian potter, Maurice Sawyer; 8, 426 International Civil Aviation Organisation (ICAO) 
Australian property interests in East Timor; 4, Australia re-elected to Council; 10, 612 

150 
Consultations between Governments; 4, 149 International commodity tradin 
Defence Co-operation Program; 2,77 ASEAN: 1,34 g 


Defence Minister to visit Indonesia; 1, 50 


East Timor, family reunions; 4, 150 
Economy; 1,11 International Energy Agency (IEA) 


Foreign Minister to visit; 11, 742 Ministerial meeting; 5, 203 
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Internationa! humanitarian law, present state of, 
Basic principles; 3,98 
Categories of armed conflict; 3, 99 
Combatant status; 3, 103 
Enforcement; 3, 104 
Protection of civilian population; 3, 102 


International institute for the Unification of Private 
Law (UNIDROIT) 
Governing council, Australia elected; 12, 830 


International Labour Organisation {ILO}; 10, 565; 
12,811 


International marine science meeting; 9,537 


International Monetary Fund (IMF); 10, 567 
Annual meeting of IMFABRD; 9, 547 


International sugar conference 
Speech by Minister for Primary Industry ; 5, 189, 
192 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU); 10, 
565 


iran 
Strait of Hormuz; 11,726 


iran-iraq 
Conflict; 4, 162 


iraq 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 10, 667 
Australia-Iraq ministerial trade talks; 9, 523 


ireland 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 5, 202 


Islam in the modern world, article by B.D. 
Hawkins; 6, 223 
Profile of islamic community in Australia; 6, 230 


Isotopes aid Asian water management 
Abstract; 2, 64 
Achievements in hydrology; 2, 66 
Achievements in sedimentology; 2, 68 
An approach; 2, 64 
Conclusion; 2, 69 
introduction: the problem; 2, 64 
isotope hydrology; 2, 66 
Sedimentology; 2, 66, 68 


israel 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; $, 518 
Arab League boycott; 12,794 
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Italy, reciprocal social security agreements; 5, 188 
Ivanov, Valeriy, Soviet diplomat, expulsion; 4, 159 


Jackson Committee (see Committee to Review the 
Australian Overseas Aid Program} 


Jackson, Sir Gordon 
Speech to Australian Institute of Management on 
Australia’s foreign aid; 11, 695 


Japan 

Anniversary of Hiroshima bombing; 8, 445 

Annual joint meeting of Australia-Japan and 
Japan-Australia Business Co-operation 
Committees, speech by Prime Minister; 10, 
649 

Australia-Japan Business Co-operation 
Committee; 10, 642 
Speech by Prime Minister; 8, 464 

Australia-Japan Foundation 
Appointments; 6, 265 

Fisheries agreement re-negotiated; 10,610 

Global beef import quotas; 11,751 

Japan and the Asia-Pacific region: challenge and 
change; 10, 654 

Longline fisheries agreement signed; 10, 666 

Migratory Birds Agreement; 12, 831 

Visit by Deputy Prime Minister; 8, 442 

Visit by Foreign Minister; 7,371 


Johnson, Richard, article on Australia-China 
Council; 4, 129 


Johnstone, Di, article on world food security; 
5, 169 


Jordan 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 1, 56 


Kampuchea (see Cambodia) 


Keith, Professor K.J., article on present state of 
international humanitarian law; 3, 98 


Kiribati; 8, 384 
Tarawa water supply project; 5, 209 


Korea, Republic of (ROK) 
Bilateral fisheries negotiations; 9, 534 
Bombing of Presidential party; 10,612 
Destruction of Korean airliner; 9, 505, 518, 519, 
520,521,522; 12, 789 
Economic co-operation; 7,373 
Ministerial trade talks; 8, 463, 467 


Korea, Republic of (ROK), continued 


Trade; 6, 253 
Visit by President; 8, 442 


Laos 
Aid; 7,367 


Latin America (see also Bolivar, Simon, ‘The 
Liberator’) 
Andean Pact; 9, 490 
Australian representation; 8, 491 
Country outlines; 9, 477 
Bolivia; 9, 487 
Colombia; 9, 480 
Ecuador; 9, 482 
Venezuela; 9,477 


Lebanon 
Aid; 2,83; 4, 162 
Beirut bombings; 10, 642 
Bombing in Tyre; 11, 735 
Caulder, Dr Jean, deportation; 4, 153 


Extension of stay for visitors to Australia; 12, 846 


Extension of visas; 11, 735 

Immigration interviews resume; 3, 121 

Message to President Gemayel from Prime 
Minister; 9, 537 

Migration; 9,523 

Reports of ceasefire; 9, 543 

Travel; 8,471; 9,518 


Lobbyists, registration; 12, 823 


Luxembourg 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 3, 124 


Madagascar 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 5, 220 


Malaysia; 1, 13 

Aid; 12, 798 

ASEAN; 1, 13 

Economy; 1, 13 

Foreign policy; 1, 14 

Golok River basin feasibilty study; 5, 178 

Government; 1, 13 

History; 1, 13 

Mahathir, Prime Minister Datuk Seri Mohamad, 
photo; 1, 14, 37 

Relations with Australia; 1, 13 

Talks on refugees; 8, 452 

Talks on students; 8, 453 

Visit by Chief of Defence Forces to Australia; 4, 
153 
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Maita 
Appointment of Australian High Commissioner; 
12, 827 


Manufacturing Industry 
ASEAN; 1,40 


Mao Zedong, photo; 4, 136 
Maritime satellite communication; 12,811 


Mauritius 
Visit to Australia by External Affairs Minister; 11, 
756 


Mediterranean 
CHOGM: Final Communique; 11, 676 


Mexico 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 2,81; 
5,220 


Middle East (see also individual countries); 7, 356 

CHOGM: Final Communique; 11, 673 

Policy review; 9, 549 

Report by Joint Foreign Affairs and Defence 
Committee on the Gulf and Australia; 9,510 

Speech to UN General Assembly by Foreign 
Minister; 10,607 

Visit by Minister for Primary Industry; 11, 744 

Visit by Minister for Trade; 12, 836 


Migration (see Immigration) 


Minerals and energy 
ASEAN; 1,30 
Australia-Saudi Arabia Joint Commission; 12, 
841, 841 


Minister for Foreign Affairs (see Foreign Affairs, 
Minister for) 


Moruroa Atoll (see France, Nuclear issues) 
Multilateral aid (see Aid) 
Namibia 
Statement to Parliament by Foreign Minister; 9, 
507 
Nauru; 8, 385 


New Caledonia; 5, 186; 7,375; 8, 386 
New air services to Noumea; 6, 291 


New Zealand 

Australia and New Zealand Defence Ministers‘ 
meeting; 6, 257 

Australia and the New Zealand connection; 5, 
209 

Australia New Zealand Closer Economic 
Relations — Trade Agreement; 2, 59 

Australia New Zealand Foundation; 2, 60 

Defence agreement; 6, 253 

Export opportunities; 7,372 


Nicaragua 
Diplomatic relations established; 12, 822 


Nigeria 
Appointment of Australian High Commissioner; 
1,51; 3,124 
Australian aid for displaced persons; 2, 82 


Niue; 8, 387 
Nobel Peace Prize — Mr Lech Walesa; 10, 609 


Nuclear issues 

ASTEC inquiry into nuclear fuel cycle; 11, 741 

Bans on nuclear-powered ships; 12, 790 

British nuclear tests in Australia; 5,215 
Report on safety measures and possible 

after-effects; 4, 148 

Disarmament — proliferation of nuclear 
weapons; 10, 596 

French nuclear tests at, and inspection of, 


Moruroa Atoll; 4, 147, 159; 5, 186; 6, 296, 302: 


7, 362; 8,446; 9,538; 10,632; 12,827 
Inquiry into nuclear fuel cycle; 11, 741 
Legality of nuclear weapons; 12, 807 
Nuclear Energy Agency (of the OECD) 

Visit to Australia by Deputy Director; 12, 784 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty; 12, 809 
Radiation Advisory Council report-health; 12, 

833 
South Pacific Forum — Communique; 8, 408 
Soviet action: Intermediate-range Nuclear Force 

negotiations; 11, 753 
Statement to International Atomic Energy 

Agency (IAEA) General Conference; 10,619 
Technology, Regional Co-operative Agreement 

{of the IAEA); 10,591 
Uranium Advisory Council, abolition; 11,739 
Weapons: stockpiles in Europe; 12, 785 


OECD (see Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development) 


Offshore settlement takes effect (see Australian 
Constitution) 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD); 5, 175 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 5, 216 
Nuclear Energy Agency 
Visit to Australia by Deputy Director; 12, 784 
Statement to Ministerial Council meeting by 
Foreign Minister; 5, 198, 199 


Organisation of African Unity (OAU) 
Australia marks 20th anniversary; 6, 252 


Overseas aid (see Aid) 


Papua New Guinea (PNG); 3, 123; 8, 387 
Australia: joint communique 
Regional matters; 4, 152 
Australian Budget, payments; 8, 431 
Lae floods — Australian relief assistance; 9, 544 
Visit by Minister for Defence; 6, 288 
Visit by Prime Minister; 6, 254 


Parliamentary Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and Defence (see Australian Parliament) 


Passports 
Applications; 11,720 
Issue; 1,52 
Lodgement of applications at post offices; 9, 545 
Stewart Royal Commission, new passport 
procedures; 6, 266 


Peascod, Alan, Australian ceramist; 7, 352 


Peru 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 6, 258 
Australian emergency assistance; 10, 636 
Country outline; 9, 484 
Simon Bolivar, ‘The Liberator’; 9, 475 


Philippines; 1, 15 
Aid; 11,728; 12, 798 
ASEAN; 1, 15 
Assassination of former Senator Benigno 
Aquino; 8, 456 
Economy; 1,15 
Foreign policy; 1,16 
Government; 1,15 
History; 1,15 
Marcos, President Ferdinand, photo; 1, 16 
Relations with Australia; 1, 16 


Pitcairn Islands; 8, 389 


PNG (see Papua New Guinea) 
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< Poland 

© Government; 12, 805 

Lifting of martial law; 7,370 

Nobel Peace Prize, Lech Walesa; 10, 609 





Pope John Paul Il, photos; 9, 542: 12, 847 


Prime Minister (J.M. Fraser, January-March 1983), 
photos, speeches, statements, etc.; 1, 37 


Prime Minister (R.J.L. Hawke, March-December 
1983), photos, speeches, statements, etc. 
Address to Australia-Japan Business Co- 
operation Committee; 8, 464 
Address to Brisbane Press Club; 8, 447 
Address to Foreign Policy Association, New York 
Australia’s external policies; 6, 273 
international economic policy; 6, 276 
Address to National Press Club, Canberra; 6, 296 
Address to Sports Writers Association: 7,374 
Address to Washington Press Club; 6, 267 
Americas Cup; 9, 543 
Anniversary of Hiroshima bombing; 8, 445 
Annual joint meeting of Australia-Japan and 
Japan-Australia Business Co-operation 
Committees; 10, 649 
Appointments of departmental permanent heads 
and heads of authorities 
Attorney-General’s Department; 3, 113 
Department of Administrative Services; 3, 114 
Department of Education and Youth Affairs; 3, 
114 
Department of Employment and Industrial 
Relations; 5, 189 
Department of Housing and Construction; 5, 
189 
Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs; 
3,114 
Department of Sport, Recreation and Tourism; 
3,114 
Department of Territories and Local 
Government; 5,215 
Department of the Special Minister of State; 3, 
113 
Industries Assistance Commission: 3,114 
ASEAN: Meeting with Thai and Indonesian 
Ambassadors: 11, 741 
Australia’s international relations; 12,815 
Australian view of the world: 8, 419 
Australian-Thai Chamber of Commerce, 
<. Bangkok; 11, 688 
- Bombing of ROK Presidential party; 10,594,612 
Chinese Premier's visit; 4, 135; 5, 204 
 CHOGM: Sri Lanka; 12, 796 
Cyprus; 11,727 
Cyprus: CHOGM Declaration; 12, 788 
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Prime Minister (R.J.L. Hawke, March-December 
1983), photos, speeches, statements, etc., 
continued 


Departmental changes 
Economic policy; 3, 112 
Heads of Departments; 3, 112 
Industries; 3, 112 
Other important changes; 3, 112 
Resources and Energy; 3, 112 
Entombed Warriors exhibition ; 9, 527 
Floods in Papua New Guinea; 9, 544 
High Court judgement on Tasmanian Dam; 7, 
353 
Inquiry into nuclear fuel cycle; 11, 741 
International Labour Organisation (ILO); 6, 262 
Interscan, installation; 9,548 
Kakadu National Park; 11, 748 
Korean airliner, destruction; 9, 505, 518, 521; 11, 
723 
Lebanon, message to President Gemayel; 9, 537 
Nobel Peace Prize, Lech Walesa; 10, 609 
Photos; 3,110; 4, 143; 6, 268; 8, 423; 11, 730; 
12, 817, 837 
Polish Government; 12, 805 
Prisoners of Conscience Week; 10, 601 
South Pacific Forum; 5, 219 
Sporting contacts with South Africa; 11,731 
State of the World's Children Report; 12, 776 
Tasmanian Dam case: High Court judgement; 7, 
353 
Visit by President of Republic of Korea; 8, 442 
Visit to Papua New Guinea; 6, 254 
Visit to Thailand; 10, 631; 11, 685 
Visit to United States: 3, 123 
World Trade Centre, Melbourne; 9,551 


Prisoners of Conscience Week; 10,570 
Speech by Prime Minister: 10, 601 


Refugees (see also Aid) 
CHOGM: Final Communique; 11,675 
Economy; 1, 20 
Financial support; 12, 794 
International Consultative Conference; 8,441 
Conference communique; 8, 441 
Talks in Jakarta; 8, 446 
Talks in Kuala Lumpur; 8, 452 


Relief aid (see Aid) 
Republic of Korea (see Korea, Republic of (ROK)} 


Residual constitutional links with UK, (see 
Australian Constitution) 








Romania 
Closure of Embassy; 3, 124 


San Francisco 
Appointment of Australian Consul-General; 4, 
154 


Saudi Arabia 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 11, 743 
Australia Joint Commission, communique; 12, 
838 
Agriculture, bilateral co-operation; 12, 840 
Building and construction; 12, 833 
Dairy products; 12, 839 
Exports to Australia; 12, 839 
Fruit; 12,839 
Grains; 12, 839 
Manufactured products; 12, 839 
Meat; 12, 839 
Medical and health services; 12, 839 
Meteorology and environment; 12, 839 
Minerals; 12, 841 
Next meeting; 12, 841 
Shipping; 12, 840 
Standards; 12, 840 
Technical and scientific co-operation; 12, 841 


Sawyer, Maurice, Australian potter, in indonesia; 
8, 426 


Science and Technology (Minister for Science and 
Technology. D. Thomson, January-March 1983; 
B.O. Jones, March-December 1983) 

High technology industries; 11, 749 
Inquiry by ASTEC into the nuclear fuel cycle; 11, 
741 


Shipping (Minister for Transport, P.F. Morris, 

March-December 1983) 

Improved ship safety and pollution prevention 
arrangements; 11, 736 

Maritime satellite communication; 12,811 

Safety of life at sea, IMO convention; 9, 538 

U.S. investigation proceedings, Australian 
intervention; 2, 82 


Singapore; 1,17 
Aid; 12,798 
Appointment of Australian High Commissioner; 
11,744 
ASEAN; 1, 17 
Australian jazz duo to tour; 9, 504 
Economy; 1, 17 
Foreign policy; 1,18 
Government; 1,17 
History; 1,17 


Singapore, continued 


Lee Kuan Yew, Prime Minister, photo; 1, 18 
Relations with Australia; 1,19 


Social security 
International plan of action on ageing; 5, 188 
Reciprocal agreement with Italy; 5, 188 


Solicitor-General, appointment; 12, 844 


Solomon Islands; 8, 389 
Kuai Maueha ; 8, 418 
Primary School art and craft competition; 8, 406 


South Africa 

African National Congress (ANC); 6, 262; 10, 648 

Air services from Australia; 9, 540 

Airways; 10, 648 

ANC-SWAPO offices; 10, 648 

Australian appeal for clemency for members of 
ANC; 6, 262 

Australian Government Scholarship scheme; 10, 
648 

Australian sporting contacts; 10, 647 

Policy review; 6, 259 

South West Africa People’s Organisation 
(SWAPO); 10, 648 

Sporting contacts with Australia; 11, 731 

Visits to Australia; 10, 648 

West Indies cricketers’ tour; 2,77 


South East Asia; 11, 721 
CHOGM: Final Communique; 11, 674 
Visit by Foreign Minister; 4, 150; 6, 260 


South Pacific (see also individual countries); 8, 379 
Australia’s sports exchanges; 8, 403 
CHOGM: Final Communique; 11,676 
Defence Co-operation Program; 7,370 
Heads of State, photo; 8,411 
Pacific Island statistics; 8, 400, 401 
Patrol boat; 8,470 
Regional attempts at international order; 8,411 
Nature of existing institutional arrangements, 
8,412 
Problems for Island countries; 8, 413 
Proposals for change; 8, 415 
Unresolved and emerging issues; 8, 417 
Regional organisations; 8, 397 
Statistics, Pacific Islands; 8, 400, 401 
Telecommunications project endorsed; 9, 541 
University of the South Pacific (USP); 8, 399 


South Pacific Bureau for Economic Co-operation 
(SPEC); 8, 398 
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South Pacific Commission (SPC): 8, 399 


South Pacific Cultures Fund (Department of 
Foreign Affairs); 8, 418 


South Pacific Forum; 8, 397 
Australia to host 14th Meeting; 5, 219 
Communique; 8, 408 
Decolonisation; 8, 408 
Next Forum session; 8, 410 
Pacific Forum Line; 8, 410 
Pacific Islands Fund; 8, 410 
Photo of Heads of State; 8,411 
Regional nuclear matters; 8, 408 
Regional trade; 8, 410 
Reports; 8,410 
Single regional organisation; 8, 409 
Telecommunications; 8, 410 
Forum Fisheries Agency; 8, 398 








Southern Africa 
Air services; 3, 121 
CHOGM: Final Communique; 11, 672 
Namibia 
Speech to UN General Assembly by Foreign 
Minister; 10, 607 


‘Spain 
Pots by Australian ceramist (A. Peascod) for 
Alhambra Museum; 7, 352 


Sport 
Contacts with South Africa; 10, 647; 11,731 
Exchanges with South Pacific region; 8, 403 
Scholarships for athletes from Commonwealth 
countries; 1,55 
West Indies cricketers’ tour of South Africa; 2,77 





Sri Lanka 
Aid; 8, 437, 442 
CHOGM; 12, 796 
Civil disturbances; 7, 370, 374 
Extension of visas; 10,611 





State of the World's Children Report (see UNICEF) 





Stephen, Sir Ninian, (see Governor-General) 


Stewart Royal Commission, new passport 
procedures; 6, 266 






“Strait of Hormuz; 11,726 


Student mobility 
= CHOGM: Final Communique; 11, 678 
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Surveillance 
Civil coastal surveillance arrangements; 6, 290 
Northern Australia, reorganisation of 
procedures; 1,54 
Review of Government arrangements; 5, 197 
South Pacific nations to study Australian 
arrangements; 7,370 


Sweden 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 10, 637 


Taiwan 
Contacts; 5,217 
Fishing boat apprehended on Great Barrier Reef; 
4, 153 
Joint venture fishing arrangement with 
Australia; 10, 649 


Tanzania 
Australian aid for soil erosion control project; 6, 
241 


Thailand; 1, 19 

Artist wins Australian award; 10,561 

ASEAN; 1, 19 

Australia agricultural link; 10, 589 

Australia to aid anti-piracy campaign in Thai 
Gulf; 7, 356 

Australia to provide Nomads for Navy; 9, 533 

Australian contribution to rural electrification 
scheme; 10,590 

Foreign Minister to visit; 11, 742 

Foreign policy; 1,21 

Government; 1, 20 

History; 1,19 

Relations with Australia; 1, 21 

Speech by Prime Minister to Australian-Thai 
Chamber of Commerce, Bangkok; 11, 688 

Thai-Cambodian border; 4, 149: 12, 804 

Tinsulanonda, Prime Minister General Prem, 
photo; 1, 20 

Visit by Prime Minister; 10, 631; 11, 685 


Tokelau; 8, 392 
Tonga; 8, 392 


Trade (Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade, L.F. Bowen March-December 1983) 
Australia New Zealand Closer Economic 

Relations — Trade Agreement; 10, 617 
Australia-Saudi Arabia Joint Commission; 12, 
841 
Australian membership of the Association of Tin 
Producing Countries; 11, 750 





Trade (Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade, L.F. Bowen March-December 1983), 
continued 


Beef, access to the U.S. market; 8, 449 

China; 11,741 

China, long-term-sugar contract; 10,610 

Export credit initiatives; 11, 740 

Government preference for Australian made 
goods; 12, 827 

International Sugar Agreement; 10,617 

Japan, global beef import quotas; 11,751 

New development initiatives; 9, 535 

Sugar industry and the International Sugar 
Agreement; 10, 617 

Trade Commissioner Service, changes; 11, 724 

United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development; 6, 279 

Visit by GATT Director-General; 11, 754 

Visit to Middle East and Cyprus; 11,754; 12, 836 


Trade Commissioner Service 
50th anniversary; 5,214 
Changes; 11,724 


Treaties, external affairs power and domestic 
application; 9, 492 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (TTPH); 8, 393 


Turkey 
Disaster relief; 11,731 
Hunger strikers; 9,524 
Threats against Australian Turkish community, 
4, 158 


Tuvalu; 8, 394 


Uganda 
Aid; 7, 366 
Australian aid for displaced persons; 12, 833 
Australian concern over reported killings; 6, 291 
Australian military instructors to stay; 10, 609 


UN Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD); 10, 566 
UNCTAD Vi, statement by Minister for 
Employment and Industrial Relations; 6,279 


UNESCO (see United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation) 


UNHCR (see United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees) 


UNICEF (see United Nations Children’s Fund) 
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United Kingdom {UK} 

Appointment of Australian High Commissioner; 
10, 630 

International trade law; 6, 290 

Nuclear tests in Australia; 4, 148 

Radioactive waste management: co-operation; 
12, 835 

Residual constitutional links with Australia; 6, 
289 


United Nations 
Australia; 10, 562 
Australian representation; 10, 564 
Decolonisation; 10, 568 
Disarmament; 10, 568 
History; 10, 562 
Human Rights; 10, 568 
International economic issues and 
organisations; 10, 565 
Specialised agencies; 10, 564 
Structure; 10, 563 
Australian statement on Cambodia; 10, 646 
Grenada: explanation of Australia’s vote; 11,731 
In a great power world, Australian perspective; 
11, 709 
Issues of interest to Australia 
Decolonisation; 10,569 
Disarmament; 10, 568 
Human rights; 10, 568 


United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF); 10, 565 
Australia elected to Board; 5, 214 
Australian grant; 7, 354 
Children’s revolution (‘The State of the World’s 
Children’); 12, 763 
Birth control; 12, 768 
Breastfeeding; 12, 763 
Comments on the State of the World’s Children 
Report 1984 by UNICEF Representative for 
Australia and New Zealand; 12, 774 
by Foreign Minister; 12, 830 
by Prime Minister; 12,776 
Cut-backs; 12,771 
Deadly alliance; 12, 766 
Energy crisis; 12, 765 
Four techniques; 12, 767 
Growth monitoring; 12, 763 
Immunization; 12, 764 
Myths of malnutrition; 12, 765 
New wealth of nations; 12, 772 
Oral rehydration therapy (ORT); 12, 769 
Recession; 12, 764 
Recession for children; 12, 770 
Simple solution; 12, 768 
Too many too close; 12, 768 





United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
(UNCHR)} 
39th session; 3, 108 


United Nations Development Program (UNDP): 
` 10, 567 


United Nations Disarmament Week ; 10, 654 
Australian statement; 10, 638 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (UNESCO); 10, 565 
Appointment of Ambassador and Permanent 
Representative; 8,472 
Appointment of E.G. Whitlam as Australian 
= Permanent Representative; 5, 192 
_. Australian membership; 12, 790 
General conference, Australian statement; 10, 
659 


_Jnited Nations Environment Program (UNEP); 10, 
565 
Australian involvement; 6, 240 
Catalytic role; 6, 238 
Global interdependence; 6, 239 


United Nations General Assembly; 10, 563 
Grenada, explanation of Australia’s vote; 11, 731 
Speech by Foreign Minister; 10, 602 

Antarctica; 10, 608 
Arms control and disarmament; 10, 606 
Cambodia; 10, 607 
Central America; 10, 607 
Conclusion; 10, 609 
East Timor; 10, 607 
Human rights; 10, 604 
Middle East; 10, 607 
North-South; 10, 604 
Peacekeeping; 10, 604 
Southern Africa — Namibia; 10, 607 
United Nations; 10, 602 
Statement by Foreign Minister in New York; 12, 
843 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) 
Regional office opening in Canberra; 7, 376 





J nited Nations Industrial Development 
rganisation (UNIDO); 10, 566 





+ (uted Nations Security Council; 10, 563 
Australia to seek seat; 6, 266 

Statement on Cyprus; 11, 746 

Statement on Korean airline disaster; 9,520 


United States 

Access by Australia to beef market; 8, 449 

Address by Minister for Primary Industry; 8, 450 

Appointment of Consul-General to Los Angeles; 
12, 822 

Attorney-General's discussions in Washington; 
6, 292 

Australian intervention in shipping investigation: 
proceedings; 2, 82 

Central America, U.S. policy; 12, 814 

Deployment of nuclear missiles; 11, 725 

Foreign investment, speech by Minister for 
Housing and Construction to American 
Chamber of Commerce; 9, 550 

Investment in ANZCAN cable; 6, 299 

Navy battle group to visit WA; 1,49 


Uranium Advisory Council, abolition; 11, 739 


USSR 

Australia Mixed Commission on Trade and 
Economic Co-operation; 10, 625 

Australia’s relations; 5,219 

Ban lifted on Russian cruise ships; 7, 354 

Expulsion of Soviet diplomat from Australia; 4, 
159 

Intermediate-range Nuclear Force negotiations: 
Soviet action; 11, 753 

Meetings of Supreme Soviet and Party Plenum; 
6, 237 

Sanctions against Aeroflot; 9,535 


Vanuatu; 8, 394 
Appointment of Australian High Commissioner; 
1,56 


Venezuela 
Country outline; 9, 477 
Simon Bolivar, ‘The Liberator’; 9, 475 


Vietnam 
Appointment of Australian Ambassador; 6, 252 
Australian relief aid: typhoons; 11, 751 
Foreign Minister to visit Australia; 12, 822 
Veterans 
Royal Commission announced; 5, 208 


Wallis and Futuna; 8, 396 


West Indies 
Cricketers’ tour of South Africa; 2, 77 


Western Samoa; 8, 396 


Whitlam, E.G., Australian Ambassador to UNESCO 
Appointment; 8, 472 




















Women’s affairs 

CHOGM: Final Communique; 11,680 

Migrant Women's Co-ordinator appointment; 
11,753 

Ratification of UN Convention on the Elimination 
of all Forms of Discrimination against Women; 
5,579; 7,364; 10,571 

Women and overseas aid; 6, 291 


Woolcott, Richard, Australian Ambassador to 
United Nations 
Antarctica; Statement to UN General Assembly's 
First Committee; 11, 756 
Australia’s role; 11, 713 
Speech: The United Nations in a great power 
world: an Australian perspective; 11, 709 


Working Holiday Review; 4, 147 
World Communications Year; 1, 48 

AUSSAT; 3,89 

Catalyst for progress; 3, 87 

News release by Secretary-General of ITU; 3, 88 
World Environment Day; 6, 238, 259 


World Food Council; 6, 299 
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World Food Day, Australian observation; 10, 625 


World food security 
Letter to the Editor, by H.W. Arndt; 6, 303 


World food security, article by Di Johnstone, 
5, 169 
Australian policy; 5, 174 
Global measures; 5, 173 
Historical background; 5, 169 
National measures; 5, 172 
Problems and possible solutions; 5, 169 
Regional measures; 5, 172 
Statistics; 5, 174 


World Health Organisation (WHO); 10, 565 


World Heritage Committee, Australia re-elected; 
10, 593 


Youth 
Commonwealth Youth Program; 11,679 
International exchanges; 8, 460 


Zambia 
Appointment of Australian High Commissioner; 
1,48; 3,124 


